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INTRODUCTION  * 


From  Munich,  on  June  2i\.  1Hf>0,  Ibsen  wrote  to  the 
Swedish  poet.  Count  Carl  SnoilNky:  *'Our  intention  has 
all  along  been  to  spend  the  .summer  in  the  Tyrol  again. 
But  dreumstances  are  against  our  doing  so.  I  am  at 
present  engage<l  upon  a  new  dramatic  work,  whieli  for 
several  reasons  has  made  very  slow  progress,  and  I  do  not 
leave  Munich  until  I  can  take  with  me  the  completed  first 
dm  ft.  There  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  my  fieing  able  to 
complete  it  in  July."  Ibsen  did  not  leave  Munich  at  all 
that  season.  On  October  30  lie  wrote:  **  At  present  I  am 
utterly  engrossed  in  a  new  play.  Not  one  leisure  hour 
have  I  liarl  for  several  months.'*  Three  weeks  later 
(Noveml>er  W)  he  wrote  to  his  Frencli  translator.  Count 
Prozar:  **My  new  play  is  finished;  the  manuscript  went 
off  to  Copenhagen  the  day  Ijcfore  yesterday.  .  .  *  It 
produces  a  curious  feeling  of  emptiness  to  be  thus  sud- 
denly separated  from  a  work  whit^h  has  occupied  one*s 
lime  and  thoughts  for  several  months^  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else.  But  it  is  a  good  thing,  too,  to  have  done  with 
it.  The  constant  intercourse  with  the  fictitious  person- 
ages was  l3eginning  to  make  me  quite  nervous/*  To  thfc 
same  correspondent  he  wrote  on  December  4:  *'The 
title  of  the  play  is  Ilahia  tiahhr.     My  intention  in  giving 

♦  Copyright.  1907.  by  CluirltM  Scribner's  Sotw, 
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•     ••       • 
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it  this  n^ifie  was  to  indicate  that  Hedda,  as  a  personality, 

is  to  b(»,f€f^rded  rather  as  her  fathcr^s  daughter  than  as 

hto  husband's  wife.     It  was  not  my  desire  to  deaTih  this 

../plaj^with  so-called  problems.     What  I  principally  wanted 

••  ';*io  do  was  to  depict  human  beings,  human  emotions,  and 

•  *   human  destinies,  upon  a  groundwork  of  certain  of  the 

social  conditions  and  principles  of  the  present  day." 

So  far  we  read  the  history  of  the  play  in  the  official 
"Correspondence."*  Some  interesting  glimpses  into  the 
poet's  moods  during  the  period  between  the  completion 
of  The  Lady  from  tlie  Sea  and  the  publication  of  Hedda 
Gabler  are  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  letters  to  Fraulein 
Emilie  Bardach,  of  Vienna,  published  by  Dr.  George 
Brandes.^  This  young  lady  Ibsen  met  at  Gossensass  in 
the  Tyrol  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  The  record  of  their 
brief  friendship  belongs  to  the  history  of  The  Master 
Builder  rather  than  to  that  of  Hedda  Gabler,  but  the  al- 
lusions to  his  work  in  his  letters  to  her  during  the  winter 
of  1889  demand  some  examination. 

So  early  as  October  7,  1889,  he  writes  to  her:  "A  new 
poem  begins  to  dawn  in  me.  I  will  execute  it  this  winter, 
and  try  to  transfer  to  it  the  bright  atmosphere  of  the  sum- 
mer. But  I  feel  that  it  will  end  in  sadness — such  is  my 
Qature."  Was  this  "dawning"  poem  Hedda  Gabler  ? 
Or  was  it  rather  The  Master  Builder  that  was  germi- 
nating in  his  mind  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  The  latter  hypoth- 
esis seems  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  at  any  stage  in  the  incubation  of  Hedda  Gabler  he 
can  have  conceived  it  as  even  beginning  in  a  key  of  gaiety. 

» Letters  214,  216,  217,  219. 

*  In  the  Ibsen  volume  of  Die  LUeratur  (Berlin). 
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A  week  later,  however,  lie  appears  to  have  made  up  his 
minil  that  the  time  had  not  eome  for  the  poetic  utilisation 
of  his  recent  experiences,  He  writes  on  Octotjer  15: 
*'H€re  I  sit  as  usual  at  oiy  writing-table.  Now  I  would 
fain  work*  but  am  unable  to,  I^Iy  fancy,  indeed,  is  very 
active.  But  it  always  wanders  away.  It  wanders  where 
it  has  no  business  to  wander  during  working  hours.  I 
cannot  suppress  my  summer  memories — nor  do  I  wish  to. 
I  live  through  ray  experiences  again  and  again  and  yet 
again.  To  transmute  it  all  into  a  poem,  I  find,  in  the 
meantime,  impossible/'  Clearly,  then,  he  felt  that  his 
imagination  ought  to  have  been  engaged  on  some  Ifieme 
having  no  relation  to  his  summer  experiences — the  theme, 
no  doubt,  of  lledda  Gabler.  In  hi.s  next  letter,  dated  Oc- 
tober 29,  he  writes:  '*Do  not  be  troubled  beeause  1  can- 
not* in  the  meantime,  create  {dkhien).  In  reality  I  am 
for  ever  creating,  or,  at  any  rate,  dreaming  of  something 
which,  when  in  the  fuhicss  of  time  it  ripens,  will  reveal 
itiielf  as  a  creation  (Dichiung),''  On  November  1J>  he 
says:  **I  am  very  t>usily  occupied  with  preparations  for 
ray  new  poem.  I  sit  almost  the  whole  day  at  my  writing- 
table,  (lO  out  only  in  the  ev(>ning  for  a  little  while," 
The  five  following  letters  amtain  no  allusion  to  the  play; 
but  on  September  18,  1890,  he  wrote:  "My  wife  and  son 
are  at  present  at  Riva,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  will 
probably  remain  there  until  the  middle  of  October,  or 
even  longer.  Thus  I  am  quite  alone  here,  and  cannot  get 
aw*ay.  The  new  play  on  which  I  am  at  present  engaged 
will  probably  not  be  ready  until  November,  thougli  I  sit 
at  my  writing-table  daily,  and  almost  the  whole  day  long." 
Here  ends  the  history  of  Ilcdda  Gabkr^  so  far  as  the 
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poet*s  letters  cany  us.  Its  hard,  clear  outlines,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  bleak  atmosphere,  seem  to  have  resulted 
from  a  sort  of  reaction  against  the  sentimental "  dreamery  " 
b^otten  of  his  Gossensass  experiences.  He  sought  refuge 
in  the  chill  materialism  of  Hedda  from  the  ardent  trans- 
cendantalism  of  Hilda,  whom  he  already  heard  knocking 
at  the  door.  He  was  not  yet  in  the  mood  to  deal  with 
her  on  the  plane  of  poetry.* 

The  Literary  Remains  contain  some  interesting  jot- 
tings in  preparation  for  Hedda  Gabler,  as  well  as  pretty 
full  drafts  of  several  scenes  in  the  play.  The  iBrst  note 
runs  thus: — 

The  pale,  seemingly  cold  beauty.  Great  demands 
upon  life  and  upon  the  joy  of  life. 

He,  who  has  now  at  last  conquered  her,  is  insignificant 
in  person,  but  an  honorable  and  gifted,  liberal-minded 
man  of  science. 

Then  come  brief  scraps  of  hastily-scribbled  dialogue; 
and  then: 

N.  B.! 

Brack  had  always  thought  that  Hedda*s  short  engage- 
ment to  Tesman  would  be  broken  off. 

Hedda  talks  of  how  she  felt  herself  set  aside,  step  by 
step,  when  her  father  had  fallen  out  of  favour,  retired 
[from  the  army]  and  died  leaving  no  property. — She  then 
felt,  and  felt  bitterly,  as  if  it  had  been  for  his  sake  that 

*  Dr.  Julius  Elias  (Neue  deuUche  Rundschau,  December  1906,  p. 
1462)  makes  the  curious  assertion  that  the  character  of  Thea 
Elvsted  was  in  part  borrowed  from  this  "  Gossensasser  Hildetypus." 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  even  Ibsen's  ingenuity  could  distil  from  the 
\  flower  two  such  different  essences  as  Thea  and  Hilda. 
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she  had  been  feted, — And  she  was  already  between  25 
and  2(S.     On  the  point  of  going  downhill  unmarried* 

She  iWnks  that  Tesman  in  reality  feels  only  a  vain 
exultation  at  having  won  her.  His  care  for  her  is  like 
that  whieh  one  expends  upon  a  fine  riding^horse.  or  a 
valuable  sporting  dog.^ — She  does  not,  however,  feel  in- 
dignant at  this.     She  regards  it  simply  as  a  fact. 

Hedda  says  to  Brack  tliat  she  does  not  think  one  can 
rail  Tesman  ridieiiloys*  But  in  reality  she  does  find 
him  so.     And  later  she  also  finds  him  pitiful. 

Tk.sman.  Could  you  not  eaJl  me  by  my  Christian 
name  ? 

Hedda.  No,  indeed,  I  can't — unless  you  had  a  differ- 
ent name  from  the  one  they  have  given  you. 

Tesman  takes  possession  of  Lovborg\s  manuseriptj  in 
order  that  it  may  ncil  be  lost.  It  is  Hedda  who  after- 
wards* as  if  by  a  passing  remark,  intended  to  test  him^ 
suggests  to  him  the  idea  of  keeping  it. 

Then  he  reads  it.  A  new  train  of  thought  is  set  up 
within  him.  But  the  situation  becomes  more  tense. 
Heilda  awakens  his  jealousy. 


In  the  third  act  there  comes  one  piece  of  news  after  an- 
other as  to  Lfivliorg's  exploits  during  the  night.  At  last 
he  himself  arrives,  in  quiet  despair,  **  Where  is  the  man- 
uscript?'* "l>id  I  not  leave  it  behind  me  here?"  He 
knows  that  he  did  not.  And,  in  any  case,  what  use 
would  the  manusenpt  be  to  him  now!  He  to  write  of 
'*  the  ethics  of  ttie  future"!  He,  who  has  just  got  out  of 
the  police  cells  I 

Hedda*s  despair  lies  in  the  idea  that  there  are  surely 
so  many  possibilities  of  happiness  in  the  world,  but  thai 
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she  cannot  dtscover  tbenu  It_^k  the  lack  of  mm  object  in 
lifcjhat  tortures  beg^^ 

When  Hedda  tempts  T.  to  lead  E.  L.  to  ruin,  it  is  to 
test  T/s  character. 

It  b  in  Hedda's  neighbourhood  that  the  irresistible 
craTing  for  dissipation  always  conies  over  E.  L. 

Tesman  cannot  understand  that  E.  L.  should  be  wil- 
ling to  build  his  future  on  wrong  done  to  another. 

Amid  these  jottings,  too,  we  find  a  scrap  of  dialogue 
between  Hedda  and  Brack,  in  which  she  says:  *^  Remem- 
ber that  I  am  an  old  man*s  child — and  more  than  that, 
the  child  of  a  man  who  had  lived  his  life.  Perhaps  that 
has  left  its  mark  on  me."  Brack  replies:  "I  realhr  be- 
lieve you  have  begun  to  brood  over  problems";  and  she 
rejoins:  **  What  depths  may  one  not  fall  to  when  one  has 
gone  and  got  married?" 

From  the  more  detailed  drafts  it  would  appear  that, 
in  the  poet's  original  conception,  Tesman  was  to  be  much 
more  of  an  active  intermediary'  between  Hedda  and  Lov- 
borg  than  he  became  in  the  end.  It  was  Tesman  who, 
at  her  instigation,  was  to  lure  Lovborg  to  Brack's  orgie; 
and  it  was  apparently  Tesman  who  was  actually  to  make 
away  with  or  misappropriate  Lovborg's  manuscript. 
Both  Tesman  and  Mrs.  Elvsted  were  to  have  known  much 
more  of  the  former  "comradeship"  between  Lovborg 
and  Hedda  than  they  do  in  the  finished  play.  There  is 
no  hint  of  any  "  Mademoiselle  Diana  "  in  the  draft;  when 
Hedda  asks  Mrs.  Elvsted  who  the  woman  b  whom  Lov- 
borg cannot  forget,  she  replies  point-blank,  "It  b  your- 
self, Hedda.**  Mrs.  Elvsted 's  luxuriant  hair,  Hedda's 
jealousy  of  it,  and  threat  to  "bum  it  off  her  head,"  are 
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aftrrtlioughls;  so  is  the  famous  conception  of  IxivlKjrg 
*'witli  the  vine-leaves  in  liis  hair."  A  curiuus  touch, 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain,  occurs  in  the  stage-direc- 
tion for  Hcclda's  horning  of  Lfivl>urg's  manuscript •  It 
nins  thus:— **Shc  goes  to  the  writing-table,  takes  out  the 
manuscript, seats  herself  in  the  arm-chair  beside  tlie  stove; 
opens  the  packet,  sorts  out  the  white  leaves  from  the  bhie, 
puts  the  white  back  in  the  cover  again,  an<l  keeps  the  blue 
in  her  hip/*  Tlien  she  opens  the  stove  floor  and  gradu- 
ally burns  the  blue  leaves,  with  words  very  much  like  those 
of  the  final  text.  Wliat  the  white  leaves  can  have  been  I 
do  not  know;  they  must  have  belongtxl  to  sorae  phase  in 
the  working-out  of  the  play  which  has  otherwise  disap- 
peared. 


lledda  Gaitler  was  published  in  Copenhagen  on  De- 
cera^w*r  16,  1890.  This  was  the  first  of  Ibsen's  plays  to 
\h'  translated  fniin  proof-sheets  and  [)ul>ljsfied  in  Eng- 
land and  America  almost  sinniUaneousIy  willi  its  first  ap- 
|>earanc*e  in  Scandinavia.  The  earliest  tltcatriral  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  Resirlenz  Theater,  Munich, 
on  the  last  day  of  January  IHJ)!,  in  the  presence  of  the 
poet.  Frau  Conrad -Ramlo  playing  the  title-part.  The 
Lejising  Theater,  Berlin,  followeti  suit  on  February  10, 
Not  till  February  25  was  the  play  seen  in  Copenhagen, 
with  Fni  Hennings  as  Ilcfhla.  On  the  following  night 
it  Wiis  given  for  tlic  first  lime  in  Christiania,  the  Nor- 
wegian He<Ida  being  Fnikcn  Constance  Bruun*  It  was 
this  pnxluclion  which  the  poft  saw  when  he  visited  the 
Christiania  Theater  for  the  first  lime  after  his  return  to 
Norway,  August  £8,  1891.     It  would  take  pages  to  give 
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even  the  baldest  list  of  the  productions  and  revivals  of 
Hedda  Gabler  in  Scandinavia  and  (jermany,  where  it  has 
always  ranked  among  Ibsen's  most  popular  works.  The 
admirable  production  of  the  play  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robins  and  Miss  Marion  Lea,  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 
London,  April  20,  1891,  may  rank  as  the  second  great 
step  towards  the  popularisation  of  Ibsen  in  England,  the 
first  being  the  Charrington-Achurch  production  of  A 
DoWs  House  in  1889.  Miss  Robins  afterwards  repeated 
her  fine  performance  of  Hedda  many  times,  in  London, 
in  the  English  provinces,  and  in  New  York.  The  char- 
acter has  also  been  acted  in  Ix)ndon  by  Eleonora  Duse,  and 
by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  In  America  Hedda  has  been 
acted  with  great  success  by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  by  Madame 
Nazimova;  in  Australia,  by  Miss  Nance  O'Neill.  The 
first  French  Hedda  Gabler  was  Mile.  Marthe  Brandes, 
who  played  the  part  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris,  on 
December  17,  1891,  the  performance  being  introduced  by 
a  lecture  by  M.  Jules  Lemaltre.  In  Holland,  in  Italy,  in 
Russia,  the  play  has  been  acted  times  without  number. 
In  short  (as  might  easily  have  been  foretold)  it  has  rivalled 
A  DolVs  House  in  world-wide  popularity. 

It  has  been  suggested,^  I  think  without  sufficient 
ground,  that  Ibsen  deliberately  conceived  Hedda  Gabler 
as  an  "  international "  play,  and  that  the  scene  is  really  the 
"  west  end  "  of  any  great  European  city.  To  me  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  Ibsen  had  Christiania  in  mind,  and  the 
Christiania  of  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  'nine- 
ties     The  electric  cars,  telephones,  and  other  conspicu- 

'  See  article  by  Herman  Bang  in  Netie  deulsche  Rundschau, 
December  1906,  p.  1495. 
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ous  factors  in  the  litV  of  a  iiimlcrn  capital  are  notably  ab- 
sent fruQi  the  piay.  Tliere  is  no  eleetric  liglit  in  Secre- 
tary Falk's  villa.  It  is  still  the  haljit  for  ladies  to  return 
on  foot  from  evening  |)arties,  with  ^'allant  swains  escort- 
ing them.  This  *'syhiirbanism"  which  so  distressed  the 
London  critics  of  1891,  was  charactenstie  of  the  Christi- 
ania  Ibsen  himself  liarl  kiiow^i  in  the  'sixties— the  Chris-* 
tiania  of  Lovers  Cumrifij — rather  than  of  the  greatly  ex- 
tended and  modernise* i  city  of  the  end  of  the  century* 
Moreover^  Lcivtiorj^'s  allusions  to  the  fiord,  and  the  sug- 
gested picture  of  Sheriff  Elvsted,  his  family  and  his  avo- 
cations, arc  ail  distinctively  Norwegian,  The  trtilii  seems 
to  be  ver}"  siraple^ — the  environment  and  the  subsidiary 
personages  are  all  thorouf^hly  national,  but  Hedda  her- 
self ht  an  "international"  type,  a  product  of  civilisation 
by_no  means  peculiar  to  Norway- 

We  cannot  point  to  any  individual  model  or  models 
who  "sat  to  "  Ibsen  for  the  cliarader  of  Iledda.*  The  late 
Grant  Allen  declared  that  Iledda  was  *' nothing  more  nor 
less  limn  the  girl  we  take  down  to  dinner  in  I^>ndon  nine- 
teen times  out  of  twenty'*;  in  which  ease  Ibsen  must  have 
suffered  from  a  superfluity  of  models,  rather  than  from 
any  difficulty  in  finding  one.  But  the  fart  is  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  instances,  the  word  **inoder'  must  be  taken 
in  a  verj"  di!rer*"nt  s<^nse  from  thai  in  which  it  is  commonly 
used   in  painting.     Ibsen  undoubteilly  used   models  for 

'  Dr»  Bmhm  {Neue  detdsefie  Rundftrfuin,  Decpmher  19UI>,  p.  1422) 
aaj's  thfit  after  the  firat  |>erfartpanoe  of  Ihflda  (hiHrr  in  Berlin 
It)iiien  roiifided  to  him  that  the  ehiirttct^-r  had  lieen  suggested  by  a 
German  lutly  wtn^m  he  met  in  Munich,  and  who  did  not  stioot^  but 
hensi^lf*  Nuthini*  more  st^eniH  to  bo  known  of  thiw  hidy* 
an  article  by  Julius  Ehas  in  the  ij^uiie  magazine,  p.  t4fiU* 
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this  trait  and  that,  but  never  for  a  whole  figure.  If  his 
characters  can  be  called  portraits  at  all,  they  are  com- 
posite portraits.  Even  when  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  initial  impulse  towards  the  creation  of  a  particular 
character  came  from  some  individual,  the  original  figure 
is  entirely  transmuted  in  the  process  of  harmonisation 
with  the  dramatic  scheme.  We  need  not,  therefore,  look 
for  a  definite  prototype  of  Hedda;  but  Dr.  Brandes  shows 
that  two  of  that  lady's  exploits  were  probably  suggested 
by  the  anecdotic  historj'  of  the  day. 

Ibsen  had  no  doubt  heard  how  the  wife  of  a  well-known 
Norwegian  composer,  in  a  fit  of  raging  jealousy  excited 
by  her  husband's  prolonged  absence  from  home,  burnt 
the  manuscript  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  just  fin- 
ished. The  circumstances  under  which  Hedda  bums 
Lovborg's  manuscript  are,  of  course,  entirely  different 
and  infinitely  more  dramatic;  but  here  we  have  merely 
another  instance  of  the  dramatisation  or  "  poetisation '* 
of  the  raw  material  of  life.  Again,  a  still  more  painful 
incident  probably  came  to  his  knowledge  about  the  same 
time.  A  beautiful  and  very  intellectual  woman  was  mar- 
ried to  a  well-known  man  who  had  been  addicted  to  drink, 
but  had  entirely  conquered  the  vice.  One  day  a  mad 
whim  seized  her  to  put  his  self-mastery  and  her  power 
over  him  to  the  test.  As  it  happened  to  be  his  birthday, 
she  rolled  into  his  study  a  small  keg  of  brandy,  and  then 
withdrew.  She  returned  some  time  afterwards  to  find 
that  he  had  broached  the  keg,  and  lay  insensible  on  the 
floor.  In  this  anecdote  we  cannot  but  recognise  the 
germ,  not  only  of  Hedda's  temptation  of  Liivborg,  but  of 
a  large  part  of  her  character. 
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y*Thus,"  says  Dr  BranricSt  *N)iit  of  siiiall  unrl  scatteri-'d 
ImiU*  of  reality  Ibsen  fashioned  his  closi>kiiit  and  pro- 
foundly lhouj?ht-out  workii  of  art.*' 

For  the  chamcler  of  Ellert  lilvbor^,  again,  Ihsrn  seems 
unquestionably  to  have  Jiornnved  several  trails  from  a 
definite!  originab  A  young  Dan  is!  i  man  of  liHters,  wlioni 
Dr.  Brandes  calls  Holm,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
III  sen,  and  came  to  be  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him. 
One  day  Ibsen  was  astonisherl  to  receive,  in  Alunieh,  a 
piircel  addressed  from  Berlin  t>y  this  young  man,  eontain- 
mg,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  a  packet  of  his  (Ib- 
Hen*s)  letters,  and  a  photograph  which  he  had  presenlcil 
to  Holm.  Il>scn  l>rooded  and  bruodcil  over  the  incideid, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  man  had 
intended  to  return  her  letters  and  [jhotograph  to  a  young 
Iftdy  to  whom  be  was  known  to  l)e  allached,  and  had  in  a 
fit  of  al)erration  mixed  np  tlic  two  objcrts  of  his  worshi|>. 
Some  lime  after.  Holm  appeared  at  Ibsen's  rooms.  He 
talked  cpiite  rationally,  but  pn^fessed  to  have  no  knowt- 
e<lg«r  whatever  of  ihc  lettcr-incideul,  (hough  he  ad  mil  led 
Uic  inith  of  Ibsen's  conjecture  that  the  **  belle  dame  sans 
loerci"  had  demanded  the  return  of  licr  letters  and  por- 
trait. Ibsen  was  determined  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  mys- 
terj*;  and  a  little  in*|uiry  into  his  young  friend \s  liabils 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  broke  his  fast  on  a  bottle  of 
jiorl  wine,  consumed  a  Inittlc  of  Rhine  wine  at  hineh,  of 
Burgundy  at  dinner,  an<l  finished  otf  the  evening  with 
one  or  two  more  bottles  of  jmrt.  Then  lie  heard,  too» 
how,  ID  the  course  of  a  night *s  carouse,  Holm  had  lost  the 
ttmnuscript  of  a  b<K>k:  and  in  these  traits  he  saw  the  out- 
line of  the  figure  of  Eilcrt  Lovborg. 
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Some  lime  elapsed,  and  again  Ibsen  received  a  postal 
packet  from  Holm.  This  one  contained  his  will,  in  which 
Ibsen  figured  as  his  residuary  legatee.  But  many  other 
legatees  were  mentioned  in  the  instrument — all  of  them 
ladies,  such  as  Fraulein  Alma  Rothbart,  of  Bremen,  and 
Fraulein  Elise  Kraushaar,  of  Berlin.  The  bequests  to 
these  meritorious  spinsters  were  so  generous  that  their 
sum  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  testator's 
property.  Ibsen  gently  but  firmly  declined  the  proffered 
inheritance;  but  Holm's  will  no  doubt  suggested  to  him 
the  figure  of  that  red-haired  "Mademoiselle  Diana,"  who 
is  heard  of  but  not  seen  in  Hedda  Gabler,  and  enabled  him 
to  add  some  further  traits  to  the  portraiture  of  Lovborg. 
When  the  play  appeared.  Holm  recognised  himself  with 
glee  in  the  character  of  the  bibulous  man  of  letters,  and 
thereafter  adopted  "Eilert  Lovborg"  as  his  pseudonym. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  see  why  Dr.  Brandes  should  suppress 
his  real  name;  but  I  willingly  imitate  him  in  erring  on  the 
side  of  discretion.  The  poor  fellow  died  several  years 
ago. 

Some  critics  have  been  greatly  troubled  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  Hedda's  fantastic  vision  of  L#ovborg  "  with 
vine-leaves  in  his  hair."  Surely  this  is  a  very  obvious 
image  or  symbol  of  the  beautiful,  the  ideal,  aspect  of 
bacchic  elation  and  revelry.  Antique  art,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,  shows  us  many  figures  of  Dionysus  himself  and 
his  followers  with  vine-leaves  entwined  in  their  hair.  To 
Ibsen's  mind,  at  any  rate,  the  image  had  long  been  fa- 
miliar. In  Peer  Gynt  (Act  iv.  sc.  8),  when  Peer,  having 
carried  off  Anitra,  finds  himself  in  a  particularly  festive 
mood,  he  cries:  "Were  there  vitie-leaves  around,  I  would 
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mnt]  rny  f»n>w/'  Again,  in  Emprror  and  Oalilani  (Ft. 
ii.  Art  \)  where  Julian^  in  Ui«'  pntressidn  of  Diouysus,  ini- 
personateii  the  god  himself,  it  is  directed  that  he  shall  wear 
a  wreath  of  vine-leaves.  Professor  Dietrichsoii  relates 
tliat  among  the  young  artists  whose  society  Ibsen  fre- 
quented during  his  first  years  in  Home,  it  was  eustonmry, 
at  their  little  festivals,  ff>r  the  revellers  to  deek  themselves 
in  this  fashion.  But  the  image  is  so  obvious  that  there  is 
no  neetl  to  trace  it  t*>  any  |)ersonal  experience*  The  at- 
tempt to  place  Hedda's  vine- leaves  among  Ibsen's  ob- 
scurities IS  an  example  of  the  firm  resolution  not  to  under- 
stand which  animated  the  criticism  of  the  'nineties. 

Dr.  Brandes  has  dealt  very  severely  with  the  character 
of  Eilert  Lovborg,  alleging  that  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
genius  attributed  to  Iiim.  But  where  is  he  described  as 
a  genius?  The  poet  repr€\sents  him  as  a  very  able  stu* 
dent  of  sociology;  Imt  that  is  a  quite  different  thing  from 
attributing  to  him  such  genhis  as  must  necessarily  shine 
forth  in  ever}'  word  he  utters.  I>r,  Brandts,  indeed,  de- 
clines to  Ixdieve  even  in  his  ability  as  a  sociologist,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  idle  to  write  about  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  future.  "To  our  pn>saic  minds,"  he  says, 
•*it  may  seem  as  if  the  most  sensible  utterance  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  of  the  fool  of  the  play:  *The  future!  Good 
heavens,  we  know  nothing  of  the  future,'  "  The  best  re- 
tort to  this  criticism  is  that  which  Eilert  himself  makes; 
"There's  a  thing  or  two  to  be  said  about  it  all  the  same.** 
The  intelligent  forecasting  of  the  future  (as  Mr.  II.  G, 
Wells  has  shown)  is  not  only  clearly  distingnishalde  fr*:im 
fantastic  lUopianism,  but  is  indispensable  to  ony  large 
statesmanship  or  culightencd  social  activity.     Witii  very 
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real  and  ven*  great  respect  for  Dr.  Brandes,  I  cannot  think 
that  he  has  hecii  f*>rtunalc  In  his  treatment  of  liivhor^'n 
character*  It  has  l>een  represented  as  an  absurdity  that 
he  slioold  tliink  of  reading  al*straets  from  his  new  book 
to  a  man  hke  Tesman,  whom  he  despises.  But  though 
Tesman  is  a  ninny,  he  is,  as  Iledda  says,  a  '* specialist** 
— -he  is  a  competent,  plothling  student  of  his  suhjct^t,  Lov* 
borg  may  quite  naturally  wish  to  sec  how  his  new  method, 
or  his  excursion  into  a  new  field,  strikes  the  avenige 
scholar  of  the  Tesman  type.  He  is,  in  fact,  ''trying  it  on 
the  dog*' — neitlier  an  unreasonable  nor  an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding. There  is  a  certain  improbability  in  the  way  in 
wliich  Liivborg  is  represented  as  carrying  his  manuscript 
aronncl,  and  csjicciatly  in  Mrs.  Elvsted's  |jr(Mluctit»n  of  his 
rough  tlraft  from  Iier  pocket;  but  these  arc  mechanical 
trifles,  oil  wliieli  otdy  a  niggling  criticism  would  dream  of 
laying  stress. 

,  yOf  all  Ibsen's  works,  Iledda  (jdhlcr  is  the  most  de- 
w-chcd,  the  most  olsjcetive — aj^hara cter-st i n K-  pure  iind 
simple.  It  is  impossible — or  so  It  seems  to  nic— to  cx- 
ti'act  any  sort  of  general  idea  from  it*  One  cannot  even 
call  it  a  satire,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  apply  that  term  to 
the  record  of  a  "case"  in  a  work  on  crirainolog}'.  Re- 
verting to  Duinas's  dictum  that  a  play  should  contain  **a 
paiiUiii^^_a_[ud|^lic5Etriu!^ 

Gabler  fulfils  only  the  first  of  these  requirements.  The 
poet  does  not  even  pass  judgment  on  his  heroine:  he 
simply  paints  Iter  full-lengtli  portrait  wUli  scientific  im- 
passivity. But  what  a  portmiti  How  searching  in  in- 
sight, how  brilliant  in  colouring,  how  rich  in  detail! 
Grant  ^XJIen's  remark,  above  quoted,  was,  of  course,  a 
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whiriiHioal  c.va^^^'cration:  tlio  lTc«l«la  typr  is  not  so  com-» 
nit>n  as  all  tliat,  else  the  world  woylt]  quickly  come  lo  an 
emL  But  particular  traits  and  tendencit*s  of  the  Hedda 
type  are  very  common  in  modern  life,  and  not  only  among 
women.  Hypera*uSthcsia  lies  at  the  n>ot  of  her  tragedy. 
Witli  a  keenly  critical,  relonllessly  solvent  intelligence*  she 
combines  a  morbid  shrinkinoj  from  all  thegross  and  prosaic 
drtni!  of  the  sensual  life.  She  has  nothing  to  take  her  out 
of  herself—not  a  single  intelleclnal  interest  or  moral  en- 
thusiasm. She  cherishes,  in  a  languid  way,  a  petty  social 
ambition;  and  even  that  she  finds  ohst meted  and  baffled. 
At  the  same  tinje  she  learns  that  another  woman  has  Imd 
the  courage  to  love  and  venture  all,  where  sIh\  in  tier  cow- 
ardice, only  hankered  and  refraint^d.  Her  malign  ego- 
ism rises  u[*  uneontritUeih  and  calls  to  its  aid  her  fjuiek  and 
subtle  intellect.  She  ruins  the  other  woman's  happiness, 
but  in  doing  so  incurs  a  danger  from  which  her  sense  of 
persona!  dignity  revolts.  Life  has  no  such  charm  for  her 
that  she  cares  to  pyrehase  it  al  the  cost  of  squalid  humili- 
ation and  self-contempL  The  g(M>il  ami  the  bati  in  her 
alike  impel  her  lo  have  done  with  it  all;  and  a  pistol-shot 
ends  what  is  surely  one  of  the  most  poignant  cliaracter' 
tragedies  in  literature.^  Ibsen's  brain  never  worked  at 
higher  pressure  than  in  the  conceplion  and  adjustment 
of  those  "crowded  hours"  in  which  Iledda,  tangled  in  the 
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cannot  but  rocnll  that  stoic  maxim  of  A.  E.  Houa 


If  your  hand  or  foot  ofTend  you, 

Ciil  it  oflT,  hiti,  ami  be  whole; 
But  |»lHy  ihv  lUHQ,  stand  ii|i  siud  end  you, 

When  your  eicknesa  Ia  your  soul, 

—A  Shropthire  Lad,  XLV 
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web  of  Will  and  Circumstance,  struggles  on  till  she  is  too 
weary  to  struggle  any  more. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  note  that  the  ''a"  in 
*'Gabler"  should  be  sounded  long  and  full,  like  the 
"a"  in  "garden '^—fioe  like  the  "a"  in  "gable''  or  in 
"gabble." 
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CHARACTERS 

George  Tesman.* 
Hedda  Tesman,  hh  wife. 
Miss  Jxhjana  Tesman,  ku  aunt. 
Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Judge'  Brack. 

ElLERT   L5VBORG. 

Berta,  servant  at  the  Tesmans*. 

The  scene  of  the  action  is  Tesman* s  t>illa,  in  the 
west  end  of  Christiania. 

'Tesman,  whose  Christian  name  in  the  original  is  "Jorjijcn,"  is 
described  as  "stipcndiat  i  kulturhistorie  " — that  is  to  say,  the  holder 
of  a  scholarship  for  purposes  of  research  into  the  History  of  Civili- 
sation. 

'  In  the  original  "  Assessor." 
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PLAY  IN    FODR  ACTS 


ACT   FIRST 


A  spaeiotui,  haTidsome,  and  tastcfuHy  furnished  drawing- 
room^  decorated  in  dark  colours.  In  the  backy  a  wide 
dottrway  with  nirtains  drawn  hack,  leading  inUi  a 
smaller  room  decorated  in  tiie  same  ahjle  as  ike  draw- 
in<j-room.  In  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  front  rootn^ 
a  folding  door  leading  out  to  the  halt.  In  the  oppo- 
site walU  on  the  lift,  a  glass  door,  also  with  curtains 
draum  buck*  Through  the  panes  can  be  seen  part  of 
a  veranda  outside,  aud  trees  covered  with  autumn  foli- 
age, A  n  oval  tahU\  with  a  cover  on  it,  and  surrounded 
by  chairs,  stands  loell  forward.  In  fronts  by  the  uyaU 
Of  I  the  right,  a  wide  sttfre  tf  dark  porcelain,  a  high- 
hacked  arm-chair,  a  en. shinned  foot -rest,  and  hvofmjt- 
siools.  A  settee^  with  a  small  round  tuhle  in  front  of 
it,  f  lis  the  upper  right -hand  corner,  hi  front,  on  the 
left,  a  little  way  from  the  wed  I,  a  sofa.  Further  back 
than  the  glass  door,  a  piano.  On  either  side  of  the 
diMjrway  at  the  hack  a  whatnot  with  terra-eotta  and 
majolica  ornaments. — Against  the  hack  wall  of  the 
inner  room  a  sofa,  with  a  table,  and  one  or  two  chairs. 
Over  the  si^a  hangs  the  jmrtrait  of  a  handsome  elderly 
man  in  a  Generars  uniform.  Over  the  table  a  hang- 
ing lamp^  with  dti  oj^d  glass  shade. — A  number  of  boU' 
qtteis  are  arranged  aboid  the  drawing-room ^  in  raiei 
21 
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and  glasses.  Others  lie  upon  the  tables.  The  floors 
in  both  rooms  are  covered  wiih  thick  carpets. — Mom-- 
ing  light.  The  sun  shines  in  through  the  glass  door. 
Miss  Juliana  Tesman,  vrith  her  bonnet  on  and  carrying 
a  parasol,  comes  in  from  the  hall,  followed  by  Berta, 
who  carries  a  bouquet  ivrapped  in  paper.  Miss  Test 
man  is  a  comply  and  pleasant-looking  lady  of  about 
sixty-fir^e.  Slie  is  nicely  but  simply  dressed  in  a  grey 
walking-costume.  Berta  is  a  middle-aged  woman  of 
plain  and  rather  countrified  appearance. 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Stops  close  to  the  door,  listens,  and  says  softly !\  Upon 
my  word,  I  don't  believe  they  are  stirring  yet! 

Berta. 

[Also  softly.]  I  told  you  so.  Miss.  Remember  how 
late  the  steamboat  got  in  last  night.  And  then,  when 
they  got  home! — good  Lord,  what  a  lot  the  young  mis- 
tress had  to  unpack  before  she  could  get  to  bed. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Well  well — let  them  have  their  sleep  out.     But  let  us 
ysee  that  they  get  a  good  breath  of  the  fresh  morning  air 
when  they  do  appear. 

\Shc  goes  to  the  glass  door  and  throws  it  open. 

Berta. 

[Beside  the  table,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  the  bouquet 
in  her  hand.]  I  declare  there  isn't  a  bit  of  room  left.  I 
think  I'll  put  it  down  here.  Miss. 

[She  places  it  on  tite  piano. 
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So  you've  got  a  new  mistress  now,  my  dear  Bert-a* 
Ueavca  knows  it  was  a  wreuch  to  me  to  part  with  you. 

Behta. 

[On  the  point  ofivcrpiufj,]  An<I  do  you  Uiirik  it  wasn't 
hard  for  me  too.  Miss?  After  all  the  blessed  years  I've 
been  with  you  and  Miss  Rina.* 

Mias  Tesman. 

Wc  must  make  the  best  of  it»  Berta.     There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  t>e  done,     (ieorge  <'an't  do  without  you,  you  * 
8*x — he  absolutely  van\.     He  has  had  you  to  look  after 
him  ever  since  he  was  a  little  hoy, 

Berta, 

Ah  hut.  Miss  Julia,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Miss  Rina 
lying  helpless  at  home  there,  poor  thing.  And  with  only 
that  new  girl  too!  She'll  never  learn  to  take  proper 
eare  of  an  invalid. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Oh,  I  shall  manage  to  train  her.  And  of  course,  you 
know,  1  shall  take  most  of  it  ujRvn  myself.  You  needn't 
be  uneai^y  about  my  poor  sister,  my  dear  Berta. 


Berta. 

WcIK  but  there's  another  thing.  Miss.     Vm  so  mor» 
tally  afraid  I  slian^t  be  able  to  suit  the  young  mistress. 

^  Pronounce  Uccna. 
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Miss  Tesman. 

Oh  well — ^just  at  first  there  may  be  one  or  two 
things 

Berta. 

Most  like  she'll  be  terrible  grand  in  her  ways. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Well,  you  can't  wonder  at  that — General  Gabler's 
daughter!  Think  of  the  sort  of  life  she  was  accustomed 
to  in  her  father's  time,  f  Don't  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  see  her  riding  down  the  road  along  with  the  Gen- 
eral ?  In  that  long  black  habit — and  with  feathers  in  her 
hat? 

Berta. 

Yes  indeed— :I  remember  well  enough! — ^But,  good 
Lord,  I  should  never  have  dreamt  in  those  days  that  she 
and  Master  George  would  make  a  match  of  it. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Nor  I. — ^But  by-the-bye,  Berta — while  I  think  of  it:  in 
future  you  mustn't  say  Master  George.  You  must  say 
Dr.  Tesman. 

Berta. 

Yes,  the  young  mistress  spoke  of  that  too — last  night 
— ^the  moment  they  set  foot  in  the  house.  Is  it  true  then. 
Miss? 

Miss  Tesman. 

Yes,  indeed  it  is.  Only  think,  Berta — some  foreign 
university  has  made  him  a  doctor — while  he  has  been 
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abroad,  you  understand.     I  Imdii't  heard  a  word  about 
it,  until  he  tuld  me  himself  upon  ihe  j>ier. 

Bert  A. 

Well  well,  he's  clever  enough  for  anything;,  h  e  is. 
But  I  didnH  think  IieM  have  gone  in  for  doctoring  peo- 
ple too. 

Miss  Tesman. 

No  no,  it's  not  that  sort  of  doctor  he  is.  [Nods  signifi' 
caniltf.]  But  let  me  tell  you,  we  may  have  to  call  him 
something  still  grander  before  long. 

Bert  A. 
You  don*!  ^ay  so!     What  can   that  be.  Miss? 


Miss  Tesmak. 

[Smtling.]  Wm — wouldn't  you  like  to  know!  [Wiih 
emotion.]  Ah,  dear  dear — if  my  poor  brother  could  only 
look  up  from  his  |;ravc  now,  an<l  see  what  his  Utile  boy 
has  grown  into!  [iMoks  aronnd.]  But  bless  me.  Berta 
— ^why  have  you  done  t  It  i  s?  Taken  the  diintz  covers 
off  all  the  furniture? 

Berta, 

The  mistress  told  me  to*  She  canH  abide  covers  on 
the  chairs,  she  says. 

Miss  Te.sman. 

Are  they  going  to  make  this  their  everyday  sitting- 
room  then  ? 
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Berta. 

Yes,  that's  what  I  understood — from  the  mistress. 
Master  George — ^the  doctor — ^he  said  nothing. 

George  Tesman  comes  from  the  right  into  the  inner  room, 
humming  to  himself,  and  carrying  an  unstrapped 
empty  portmanteau.  He  is  a  middle-sized,  young- 
looking  man  ofthirty-three,  rather  stout,  with  a  round, 
open,  cheerful  fojce,  fair  hair  and  beard.  He  wears 
spectacles,  and  is  somewhat  carelessly  dressed  in  com- 
fortable indoor  clothes. 

Miss  Tesman. 
Good  morning,  good  morning,  George. 

Tesman. 

[In  the  doorway  between  the  rooms.]  Aunt  Julia!  Dear 
Aunt  Julia!  [Goes  up  to  her  and  shakes  hands  warmly.] 
Come  all  this  way — so  early!     Eh? 

Miss  Tesman. 

Why,  of  course  I  had  to  come  and  see  how  you  were 
getting  on. 

Tesman. 

In  spite  of  your  having  had  no  proper  night's  rest  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 
Oh,  that  makes  no  difference  to  me. 

Tesman. 

Well,  I  suppose  you  got  home  all  right  from  the  pier  ? 
Eh? 
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Yes,  quite  safely,  thank  ^ootliiess.     Judge  Brack  was 
good  enough  to  see  me  right  to  my  door, 

Tesman. 

We  were  so  sorry  we  could  n't  give  you  a  seat  in  the 
carriage.     Bui  you  .saw  what  a  |jile  of  boxes  Iledda  had 

to  bring  with  hen 

Miss  Tesman. 
Yes,  she  had  certainly  plenty  of  boxe^*. 

Berta. 

[To  Tesman.]     Shall  I  go  in  and  see  if  there's  any- 
thing I  tan  do  for  the  mistress ? 

Tesman. 

No   thank   you.    Berta — yuu   needn't.     She   said   she 
would  ring  if  she  wanted  anything* 

Berta. 
[Going  tmvardjt  the  right,]     Very  well. 

Tesman. 
But  look  here — take  thi^  [>ortmanteau  with  you. 

Bsrta* 

[Taking  i/,]     111  put  it  in  the  attic. 

[Sk-e  goes  out  hij  the  hall  door* 


UM 
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Tesman. 

Fancy,  Auntie — I  had  the  whole  of  that  portmanteau 
chock  full  of  copies  of  documents.     You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve how  much  I  have  picked  up  from  all  the  archives  I  ^ 
have  been  examining — curious  old  details  that  no  one 
has  had  any  idea  of 

Miss  Tesman. 

Yes,  you  don't  seem  to  have  wasted  your  time  on  your    * 
wedding  trip,  George. 

Tesman. 

No,  that  I  haven't.     But  do  take  off  your  bonnet. 
Auntie.     Look  here!     Let  me  untie  the  strings — eh? 

Miss  Tesman. 

[While  he  does  so.]     Well  well — this  is  just  as  if  you 
were  still  at  home  with  us. 

Tesman. 

[With  the  bonnet  in  his  handy  looks  at  it  from  all  sides.] 
Why,  what  a  gorgeous  bonnet  you've  been  investing  in! 

Miss  Tesman, 
I  bought  it  on  Hedda's  account. 

Tesman. 
On  Hedda's  account  ?     Eh  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

Yes,  so  that  Hedda  needn't  be  ashamed  of  me  if  we 
happened  to  go  out  together. 
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Tesman. 

[Patting  her  cheek]  You  always  think  of  everything. 
AiMit  Juha«  \Lay»  the  honnet  on  a  chutr  be^nde  ike  fahli\\ 
And  now,  lf»ok  here — suppose  we  sit  eonifortably  on  llie 
sofa  and  ha%'e  a  !iUle  dial,  til!  Iledda  comes* 

{They  seal  iht'jfuHelvt'H.     She  places  her  parasol  in  the 
comer  of  the  sofa. 

Miss  Tesmaw. 

[Take^  both  /ii>  hanth  and  looks  at  him,]  What  a  de- 
light it  is  to  have  you  again,  as  large  as  life,  before  my 
very  eyes,  George!  My  George — my  poor  brother's  own 
boyl 

Tesmak. 

And  it's  a  delight  for  me,  too.  to  see  you  again.  Aunt 
Julia!  You,  who  have  heeti  father  and  mother  in  one 
to  me. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Oh  yes,  I  know  you  will  always  keep  a  place  in  your 
heart  for  vour  old  aunts. 


Tesman. 
And  what  about  Aunt  Rina?     No  impTovement- 

Miss  Tesman, 


eh? 


Oh  no — we  can  scarcely  look  for  any  improvement  in 
her  case,  poor  thing.  There  she  lies,  helpless,  as  she  has, 
lain  for  all  these  years.  But  heaven  grant  I  may  not 
lo*e  her  yet  awhile!  For  if  I  did,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  make  of  my  life*  George ^ — t^speciaily  now  that  I 
haven* t  you  to  look  after  any  more. 
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Tesman. 
[Patting  her  back.]     There,  there,  there ! 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Suddenly  changing  her  tone.]    And  to  think  that  here 
are    you    a  married  man,  George! — ^And  that    you 
should  be  the  one  to  carr>'  off  Hedda  Gabler — the  beau- 
tiful Hedda  Gabler!     Only  think  of  it — she,  that  was  so  ^ 
beset  with  admirers! 

Tesman. 

.  [Hums  a  little  and  smiles  camplacenily.]  Yes,  I  fancy 
I  have  several  good  friends  about  town  who  would  like 
to  stand  in  my  shoes — eh  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

And  then  this  fine  long  wedding-tour  you  have  had! 
More  than  five — neariy  six  months 

Tesman. 

Well,  for  me  it  has  been  a  sort  of  tour  of  research  as 
well.  I  have  had  to  do  so  much  grubbing  among  old 
records — and  to  read  no  end  of  books  too,  Auntie. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so.  [if  orr  confidentially^  and  lower- 
ing  her  voice  a  little.]  But  listen  now,  George, — have 
you  nothing — nothing  special  to  tell  me  ? 

Tesman. 
As  to  our  journey  ? 
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No,  I  don't  know  of  anything  except  what  I  have  told 
you  in  my  letters,  I  had  a  du(tor*s  degree  conferred  on 
me — but  that  I  told  you  yesterday. 

Mim  Tesman. 

Yes,  yes,  you  did.  But  what  I  mean  is — haven't  you 
any — any — expectations ? 

Tesman. 

Expectations  ? 

Mms  Tesman* 
Why  you  know,  George — Vm  Viiiir  old  auntie! 

Tesman- 
Why,  of  course  I  have  expectations. 


Mjss  Tesman. 


Ab! 


Tesman, 

I  have  every  expectation  of  being  a  professor  one  of 
these  days* 

Miss  Tesman* 

Oh  yes,  a  professor— 

Tesman. 

Indeed,  I  may  say  I  am  certain  of  it.     But  my  dear 
AiuiUc — ^^au  know  all  about  that  already! 


tA 
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Miss  Tesman. 

[Laughing  to  herself.]  Yes,  of  course  I  do.  You  are 
quite  right  there.  [Changing  the  subject.]  But  we  were 
talking  about  your  journey.  It  must  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  George  ? 

Tesman. 

Well,  you  see — ^my  handsome  travelling-scholarship 
went  a  good  way. 

Miss  Tesman. 

But  I  can't  understand  how  you  can  have  made  it  go 
far  enough  for  two. 

Tesman. 

No,  that's  not  so  easy  to  understand — eh  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

And  especially  travelling  with  a  lady — ^they  tell  me 
that  makes  it  ever  so  much  more  expensive. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  of  course — it  makes  it  a  little  more  expensive. 
But  Hedda  h  a  d  to  have  this  trip,  Auntie!  She  really 
had   to.     Nothing  else  would  have  done. 

Miss  Tesman. 

No  no,  I  suppose  not.  A  wedding-tour  seems  to  be 
quite  indispensable  nowadays. — But  tell  me  now — ^have 
you  gone  thoroughly  over  the  house  yet  ? 
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Yejj,  you  may  be  sure  I  have.  I  have  been  afoot  ever 
since  daylight. 

Mis.s  Tesman. 

And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ? 

Tesman* 

I'm  delighted!  Quite  delighted!  Only  I  ran't  think 
wJiat  we  are  to  do  with  the  two  empty  rooms  between 
this  inner  parlour  and  I  led  da's  bedroom. 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Laughing.]  Oh  my  dear  George,  I  daresay  you  may 
find  some  use  for  them — in  the  course  of  time, 

Tesman. 

Why  of  course  you  are  quite  right,  Aunt  Julia!  You 
mean  aa  my  library  increases — eh  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

YeSt  quite  so,  my  dear  boy.  It  was  your  library  I  was 
thinking  of. 

Tesbhan, 

I  am  specially  pleased  on  Hedda*s  account.  Often 
anti  often,  before  we  were  engaged,  she  said  that  she 
would  never  care  to  live  anvwhere  but  in  Secretary  Falk\s 
villa.' 

*  Ifi  the  origioal,  "Statsrudim!e  Fulks  villa" — showing  that  it  had 
beloQgf^  to  the  wiitow  of  a  caliinet  milliliter. 


Mtoib 
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Miss  Tesman. 

Yes,  it  was  lucky  that  this  very  house  should  come  into 
the  market,  just  after  you  had  started. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  Aunt  Julia,  the  luck  was  on  our  side,  wasn't  it — 
eh? 

Miss  Tesman. 

But  the  expense,  my  dear  George!     You  will  find  it 
very  expensive,  all  this. 

Tesman. 

[Looks  at  hety  a  little  cast  dovm.]     Yes,  I  suppose  I 
shall,  Aunt! 

Miss  Tesman. 
Oh,  frightfully! 

Tesman. 

How  much  do  you  think  ?     In  round  numbers  ? — ^Eh  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 
Oh,  I  can't  even  guess  until  all  the  accounts  come  in 

Tesman. 

Well,  fortunately.  Judge  Brack  has  secured  the  most 
favourable  terms  for  me, — so  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Hedda. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Yes,  don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear  boy. — Besides,  I  have 
given  security  for  the  furniture  and  all  the  carpets. 
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Tesman, 

Security  ?  You  ?  lily  dear  Aunt  Julia — what  sort  of 
security  could  y  o  u   give  ? 

M188  Tesman. 
I  have  given  a  mortgage  on  our  annuity, 

Tesman. 

[Jumps  up.]  Wiial!  On  your — and  Aunt  Rina^s  an- 
nuity! 

Miss  Tesman. 
Yes,  I  knew  of  no  other  plan,  you  see. 

Tesalan. 

[Plating  himself  before  far.]  Have  you  gone  out  of 
your  senses.  Auntie!  Your  annuity— it*s  all  that  you  and 
Aunt  Kina  ha%^e  to  live  upon. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Well  wdl — don't  get  so  excited  about  it.  It's  only  a 
matter  of  form  you  know ^ Judge  Brack  a^ssured  me  of 
that*  It  was  he  I  hat  was  kind  enough  to  arrange  the 
whole  affair  for  me.     A  mere  iiialter  of  form,  he  said- 

Tesman. 
Ye^p  that  may  be  all  ver>'  welK     But  nevertheless 


Miss  Tesman. 

Ynu  will  have  your  own  salary  to  dc|»rnd  upon  now* 
And.  good  heavens,  even   if  we  did   have  lo  pay  up  a 
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little !     To  eke  things  out  a  bit  at  the  start ! 

Why,  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  pleasure  to  us. 

Tesman. 

Oh  Auntie — ^will  you  never  be  tired  of  making  sacri- 
fices'for  me! 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Rises  and  lays  Iter  hand  on  his  shoulders.]  Have  I 
any  other  happiness  in  this  world  except  to  smooth  your 
way  for  you,  my  dear  boy  ?  You,  who  have  had  neither 
father  nor  mother  to  depend  on.  And  now  we  have 
reached  the  goal,  George!  Things  have  looked  black 
enough  for  us,  sometimes;  but,  thank  heaven,  now  you 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  it  is  really  marvellous  how  everything  has  turned 
out  for  the  best. 

Miss  Tesman. 

And  the  people  who  opposed  you — ^who  wanted  to  bar 
the  way  for  you — now  you  have  them  at  your  feet.  They 
have  fallen,  George.  Your  most  dangerous  rival — ^his 
fall  was  the  worst. — ^And  now  he  has  to  lie  on  the  bed  he 
has  made  for  himself — ^poor  misguided  creature. 

Tesman. 

Have  you  heard  anything  of  Eilert?  Since  I  went 
away,  I  mean. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Only  that  he  is  said  to  have  published  a  new  book. 
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Tbsman, 
What!     Eilerl  Lovborg!     Recently— eh? 

Mma  Tebman* 

Yes.  so  they  say.  Ileiucn  knows  wliHlier  it  can  be 
worth  anything!  Ali,  when  your  nvw  hook  appears 
— thai  will  be  another  story,  George!  What  is  it  to  be 
about  ? 

1V.SMAN, 

It  will  deal  with  I  he  domestic  industries  of  Brabant 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Misa  Tesman. 
Fancy — to  be  able  to  write  on  such  a  subject  as  that! 

Tesman. 

However,  if  may  be  some  time  before  the  book  is 
ready.     I  have  all  these  cul lections  to  arrange  firsts  you 


see* 
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Yes,  collecting  and  arranj^ing — no  one  can  beat  you  at 
that.     There  you  are  my  poor  brother's  own  son. 

Tesman. 

I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  in  setting  tn  work  at  it: 
espe<4aUy  now  that  I  have  my  own  delightful  home  to 
work  in* 

Miss  Tesman. 

.\nd,  most  of  alb  now  that  yon  have  got  the  wife  of 
your  heart,  my  dear  (leorge. 
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Teshan. 

[Embracing  her.]  Oh  yes,  yes.  Aunt  Julia,  Hedda — 
she  is  the  best  part  of  it  all!  [Looks  towards  the  door- 
way.]   I  believe  I  hear  her  coming — eh  ? 

Hedda  enters  from  the  left  through  the  inner  room.  She 
is  a  woman  of  nine-and-tweniy.  Her  face  and  figure 
show  refinement  and  distinction.  Her  complexion  is 
pale  and  opaque.  Her  steel-grey  eyes  express  a  cold^ 
unruffled  repose.  Her  hair  is  of  an  agreeable  medium 
frroim,  but  not  particularly  abundant.  She  is  dressed 
in  a  tastefuly  somewhat  loose  fitting  morning  gown. 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Going  to  meet  Hedda.]  Good  morning,  my  dear 
Hedda!     Good  morning,  and  a  hearty  welcome! 

Hedda. 

[Holds  out  her  hand.]  Good  morning,  dear  Miss  Tes- 
man !     So  early  a  call !     That  is  kind  of  you. 

Miss  Tesican. 

[With  some  embarrassment.]  Well — has  the  bride  slept 
well  in  her  new  home.' 

Hedda. 
Oh  yes,  thanks.     Passably. 

Tesman. 

[Laughing.]  Passably!  Come,  that's  good,  Hedda! 
You  w«re  sleeping  like  a  stone  when  I  got  up. 
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Fortunately.  Of  course  one*  has  always  to  accustom 
one's  self  lo  new  surroundings,  Miss  Tcsman — little  by 
little.  [Lmiking  totoards  the  left.]  Oh — there  the  ser- 
vant has  gone  and  opened  the  veranda  door,  and  let  in  a 
whole  flood  of  sunshine! 


Miss  Tesman, 
[Ooing  towards  the  dmir.]     Well,  then  we  will  shut  it. 

Hedda. 

No  no»  not  that!  Tesman,  please  draw  the  curtains* 
That  will  give  a  softer  light, 

Tesmak. 

[At  the  door.]  All  right ^all  right. — There  now,  Hed- 
da»  now  you  have  both  shade  and  fresh  air. 

Hedda. 

Yes,  fresh  air  we  certainly  must  have,  with  all  these 

stacks  of  flowers \     But — won*t  you  sit  down,  Miss 

Tesman  ? 

MiS8  Tesman. 

Noi  thank  you.  Now  that  I  have  seen  that  everything 
is  all  right  here — thank  heaven! — I  must  be  getting  home 
ng&iD.     My  sister  is  lying  longing  for  me,  poor  thing. 

TES^LAN. 

Give  her  my  veiy  best  love.  Auntie;  and  say  I  shall 
look  in  and  see  her  later  in  the  day. 
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Miss  Tesman. 

Yes,  yes,  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  her.  But  by-the-bye, 
George — [Feeling  in  her  dress  pocket] — I  had  almost  for- 
gotten— ^I  have  something  for  you  here. 

Tesman. 
What  is  it.  Auntie?    Eh? 

Miss  Tesbian. 

[Produces  aflat  parcel  wrapped  in  newspaper  and  hands 
it  to  him.]     Look  here,  my  dear  boy. 

Tesman. 

[Opening  the  parcel.]  Well,  I  declare! — ^Have  you 
really  saved  them  for  me.  Aunt  Julia!  Hedda!  isn't 
this  touching — eh  ? 

Hedda. 

[Beside  the  whatnot  on  the  right.]     Well,  what  is  it? 

Tesman. 
My  old  moming-shoes!     My  slippers. 

Hedda. 

Indeed.  I  remember  you  often  spoke  of  them  while 
we  were  abroad. 

Tesman. 

Yes*  I  missed  them  terribly.  [Goes  up  to  her.]  Now 
you  shall  see  them,  Hedda! 
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[Going  towards  the  stove.]     Thanks,  I  really  don't  care 
about  it. 

Tesman. 

[FoUoumi^  hi^r.]     Only   tliink^ill   as  she   was.  Aunt 
Rina  i^mhroidrml   Ihrst^  for   ine.     Oh  you   can't  think 
I  how  many  associations  ding  to  them. 

Hedda. 
(    [At  Uw  table.]     Scarcely  for  me.  i 

MisH  Tesaian. 
Of  course  not  for  Hedda,  George. 

Tesman. 

WelK    l>nt    now    that    she   belongs    to    the    family,    I 
thought 

Hedda, 

[InierrujA'mg.]     We  shall  never  ^el  on  with  this  ser- 
vant, Tesman. 

Miss  Tesman* 

Not  get  on  with  Berta  ? 

Tesman. 
Why,  dcar»  what  puts    that    in  your  head  ?     Eh  ? 

Hedda. 

[Pointing!]     TxM>k  there!     She  has  left  her  old  bonnet 
lying  about  on  a  t  liair. 


Mk 
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Tbsman. 

[In  consternation^  drops  the  slippers  on  the  floor.]    Why, 
Hedda 

Hedda. 

Just  fancy,  if  any  one  should  come  in  and  see  it! 

Tesman. 
But  Hedda — ^that's  Aunt  Julia's  bonnet. 

Hedda. 
Is  it! 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Taking  up  the  bonnet.]     Yes,  indeed  it's  mine.     And,  i 
what's  more,  it's  not  old,  Madam  Hedda. 

Hedda. 
I  really  did  not  look  closely  at  it.  Miss  Tesman. 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Trying  on  the  bonnet.]     Let  me  tell  you  it's  the  first 
time  I  have  worn  it — the  very  first  time. 

Tesman. 

And  a  very  nice  bonnet  it  is  too — quite  a  beauty! 

Miss  Tesman. 

Oh,  it's  no  such  great  things,  George.     [Looks  around 

her.]     My  parasol ?    Ah,  here.    [Takes  it.]     For  this 

is  mine  too — [miUters] — not  Berta's. 
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Tesman. 
A  new  bonnet  and  a  new  paravsoll     Only  think,  Hedda! 

Hkdda. 
Very  handsome  indeed. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  isn't  it  ?  Eh  ?  But  Auntie,  take  a  gocwl  look  at 
Hedda  before  you  go!     See  how  handsome   she   is! 

MisH  Teaman. 

Oh,  my  dear  boy,  there's  nothhig  new  In  t  h  a  t. 
Hedda  was  always  lovely, 

[She  nods  and  tjnes  towards  ike  right, 

Tesman* 

[Follounng.]  Yes,  but  have  you  noticed  wliat  splen- 
did c*ondition  she  is  in?  How  she  ha^  tillecl  out  on  the 
journey? 

Hkdda. 

[Crossing  the  room.]     Oh,  do  be  quiet ^ !  | 

Miss  Tesman. 
\n'ko  has  stopped  and  turned.]     Filled  out  ? 

TlSSMAN. 

Of  eourse  you  don't  notice  it  so  much  now  that  she 
liAM  that  dress  on.     But  I,  who  can  see- 
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Hedda. 

[At  the  glass  door,  imjHUiently,]  Oh,  you  can't  see 
anything.  i 

Tesman. 

It  must  be  the  mountain  air  in  the  Tyrol 

Hedda. 

[Curtly,  interrupting.]  I  am  exactly  as  I  was  when  I 
started. 

Tesman. 

So  you  insist;  but  I'm  quite  certain  you  are  not.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me.  Auntie  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Who  has  been  gazing  at  her  with  folded  hands.]  Hedda 
is  lovely — lovely— lovely.  [Goes  up  to  her,  takes  her  head 
between  both  hands,  draws  it  downwards,  and  kisses  her 
hair.]  God  bless  and  preserve  Hedda  Tesman — for 
George's  sake. 

Hedda. 

[Oently  freeing  Iierself]     Oh — !     Let  me  go. 

Miss  Tesman. 

[In  quiet  emotion.]  I  shall  not  let  a  day  pass  without 
coming  to  see  you. 

Tesman. 

No  you  won't,  will  you.  Auntie?     Eh? 
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Miss  Tesman, 

Good-bye — ^good-bye  1 

[She  goes  out  hj  the  hall  door,  Tesman  accompanies 
hex.  The  door  rcmalii.f  half  open.  Tesman  can 
be  heard  rcpeaiimj  his  mesHatje  to  Aunt  Htna  and 
hU  IhunL^for  ifie  slippers, 

[In  the  meantime,  Hedda  walks  ahotd  the  room, 
raiding  her  armJi  and  ricnchtng  her  ha  nth  a.H  if  iiv[ 
desperation.  Then  she  fling.^f  hack  the  rurfains 
from  the  f/W*"*  f/r/or,  and  Monds  there  hmking  out, 

[Presentlg  "Tehman  returns  and  elosen  the  door  be- 
hind him,, 

Tesman. 

{Picks  up  the  slippers  frovi  ilie  floor ^     What  are  you 
looking  at,  Iledda  ? 

IIedpa* 

[Once  more  calm  and  misfrc'^s  of  hersetf]     I  am  only 
looking  at  the  leaves.     They  uro  so  yellow — so  withered. 

Teaman* 

[Wraps   up  the  slippers  and  lags  them   on  the  table.] 
Wdl  you  see,  we  are  well  into  September  now. 


Hedda. 

[Again  restless,]  Yes,  to  think  of  it! — Already  in^ — in 
September. 

Tehman. 

DonH  you  think  Aunt  Julia's  manner  was  strange, 
dear?  Almost  suknuii  ?  Van  you  imagine  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  ?     Eh  ? 
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Hedda. 

I  scarcely  know  her,  you  see.     Is  she  not  often  like 
that? 

Tesman. 

No,  not  as  she  was  to-day. 

*  Hedda. 

[Leaving  the  glass  door,'\     Do  you  think  she  was  an- 
noyed about  the  bonnet  ? 

Tesman. 

Oh,  scarcely  at  all.     Perhaps  a  little,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment  

Hedda. 

But  what  an  idea,  to  pitch  her  bonnet  about  in  the 
drawing-room!     No  one  does  that  sort  of  thing. 

Tesman. 

Well  you  may  be  sure  Aunt  Julia  won't  do  it  again. 

Hedda. 

In  any  case,  I  shall  manage  to  make  my  peace  with 
her. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  my  dear,  good  Hedda,  if  you  only  would. 

Hedda. 

When  you  call  this  afternoon,  you  might  invite  her  to 
spend  the  evening  here. 
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Yes\   that   I    wilL     And   there*s   onr  thing   more  you 
could  do  that  would  deliglil  her  heart 


What  is  it? 


UfiDDA. 


TEs^iAN. 


If  you  could  only  prevail  on  yourself  to  say  rfw*  to  her. 
For  my  sake,  Ilcdda?     Eh? 

Hedda. 

No    no,    Tesman — yon    regally    mustn*t    ask    that    of 
me.     I  have  told  you  so  al really.     I  shall  try  to  eall  her  ' 
*'Aunt'^  and  you  must  be  satisfied  with  tliat, 

Tesman, 

Well  welL     Only  I  think  now  that  you  belong  to  the 
fatnlly*  you 

Hedda, 

H*m — ^I  can't  in  the  least  see  why 


[She  goes  up  toivardjt  the  mtddfe  doorwatf, 

Tesman. 

[After  a  pause]     Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you, 
Hedda?     Eh? 

Hedda. 

I'm  only  looking  at  my  old  piano.     It  doesn't  go  at 
all  well  with  all  the  other  things. 

*  fhi^thou:  TcBTnan  mt>ana,  *'lf  you  could  |jerauftdo  yourself  to 
JyJbifer  her/' 


Uta 
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TSSMAX. 

The  first  tune  I  dnw  my  salanr.  wrU  see  aboot  ex- 
chmging  it. 

Qedda. 

No«  no — DO  excfamnguu^.  I  don't  want  to  part  with  it. 
Suppoesie  VY  put  it  thne  in  tbe  inner  room,  and  then  get 
anotber  kete  in  its  place.     When  it's  convenient,  I  mean. 

[A  litde  UJarm  a^nart.]  Ye<. — of  oMirse  «e  cndd  do 
that. 

Hedda. 
wcf>r  not  hes^  lasi  niiiht  when  w^  anrned. 

TESaiAX, 

Aunt  Julia  mu>4  have  hfVHicht  them  for  tos. 

Hsi^iiA. 

[E^Mmimin^  thf  K-^wcwrtT-^  A  ri5atiikf-<mid.  J  rater  i 
ouS  imi  Ttai*,^  ** Shall  T>rtxim  later  in  the  dar,'"  Can 
yoo  rroess^  wiKKv^  caid  it  is  f 

TssaLAN. 
No.     Wboiirr     Ehr 

Hei^t^a. 
Hie  name  is  *-Mr&.  E3r$*edr^ 


S  ' 
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Is  it  really  ?  SherilF  Elvsted's  wife  ?  Miss  RysiDg  that 
was. 

Hedda. 

Exactly.  The  girl  with  the  irritating  hair,  that  she  was 
always  showing  otf.  An  old  flanie  of  yours  I've  been 
told/ 

Tesman. 

[Laughing,]  Oh,  that  didn't  la.st  long;  and  it  was  be- 
fore I  kntfw  you,  Hedda.     But  fancy  her  being  in  town! 

H^^A. 

It's  odd  that  she  shoidd  call  upon  us.  I  have  scarcely 
seen  her  since  we  left  srliool. 


/  Tesman. 

I  h^^en't  seen  her  either  for^heaven  knows  how  long. 
I  wonder  how  she  can  endure  to  live  in  such  an  ool-of- 
the-way  hole — eh  ? 

Hedda. 

[After  a  mnmenVs  thought,  mys  .niddt-nltj.]  Tell  me,  » 
Tesman — isn't  it  somewhere  near  there  that  he— -that— « 
Eilert  Lcivborg  is  living? 


Tesman. 
Yes,  he  is  somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
Berta  eulvrn  by  the  hail  door. 
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Berta. 

That  lady,  ma'am,  that  brought  some  flowers  a  little 
while  ago,  is  here  again.  [Pointing.]  The  flowers  you 
have  in  your  hand,  ma'am. 

Hedda. 

Ah,  is  she  ?     Well,  please  show  her  in. 

Berta  opens  the  door  for  Mrs.  Elvsted,  and  goes  out 
herself. — Mrs.  Elvsted  is  a  woman  of  fragile  Jig- 
urej  wiih  pretty^  soft  features.  Her  eyes  are  light 
hlue^  large,  round,  and  somewhat  prominent,  with  a 
startled,  inquiring  expression.  Her  hair  is  remark- 
ably light,  almost  flaxen,  and  unusually  abundant  and 
watry.  She  is  a  couple  of  years  younger  than  Hedda. 
She  wears  a  dark  visiting  dress,  tasteful,  but  not  quite 
in  the  latest  fashion. 

Hedda. 

[Receivfes  her  warmly.]  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Elvsted  ?     It's  delightful  to  see  you  again. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Nervously,  struggling  for  self-control.]  Yes,  it's  a  very 
long  time  since  we  met. 

Tesman. 

[Giiws  Iter  his  hand.]    And  we  too — eh  ? 

Hedda. 
Thanks  for  your  lovely  flowers 
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I  wnyld  have  ronie  straight  here 


Oh,  not  nt  all- 
yesterday  afteriiCHjn;  but  I  hfard  thai  you  were  away — — 

Tesman. 
Have  you  just  come  to  town  ?     Eh  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

I  arrived  yesterday,  about  mklday.     Oh,  I  was  quite 
in  despair  when  I  heard  that  you  were  not  at  home* 

Hedda. 
In  despair!     How  so? 

Tesman. 
Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rysiug — I  mean  Mrs.  Elvsted 

Hedda. 
I  hope  that  you  are  not  in  any  trouble? 

MiiH.  Elvsted. 

Yc-s,  I  am.     And  I  don't  know  another  living  creature 
here  that  I  can  turn  to. 

Hedda. 

[Laytfuj  the  bouquet  on  (he  table.]     Come — let  us  sit 
here  on  the  sofa 

Mrs.  Elvbted, 
Oh,  I  am  too  restless  to  sit  down. 
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Hedda. 

Oh  no,  you're  not.     Come  here. 

[She  draws  Mrs.  Elvsted  down  upon  the  sofa  and 
sits  at  her  side. 

Tesman. 

Well  ?     What  is  it,  Mrs.  Elvsted ? 

Hedda. 
Has  anything  particular  happened  to  you  at  home  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes — and  no.  Oh — I  am  so  anxious  you  should  not 
misunderstand  me 

Hedda. 

Then  your  best  plan  is  to  tell  us  the  whole  story,  Mrs. 
Elvsted. 

Tesman. 
I  suppose  that's  what  you  have  come  for — eh  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  yes — of  course  it  is.  Well  then,  I  must  tell  you 
— if  you  don't  already  know — that  Eilert  Lovborg  is  in 
town,  too. 

Hedda. 
Lovborg ! 

Tesman. 

What!  Has  Eilert  Lovborg  come  back  P  Fancy  that»« 
Hedda! 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H         ^m% 

^^1 

■ 
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V 

^M                                             IIedda. 
H      iWell  well— I  hear  it. 

I 

^^K                                Mhb.  Elvsted. 

^M 

^^^  He  has  l>eeri  here  a  week  already.     Just  fancy — a  whole 
^»     week!     In    this    terrible    town,    alone!     With  so  many 
temptations  on  all  sides, 

1 

^M                                           IIedda. 

^M 

^"^        But^  my  dear  Mrs.  Elvsted — how  does    h  e    eoneern 

^H 

1         you  so  much? 

^H 

^^^                                Miis.  Elvsted* 

^H 

^^^f  [Looks  at  hrr  with  a  start  led  air^  and  say  a  rapidlt/,]     He 
^■was  the  children's  tutor. 

_l 

^H                                              Hedda. 

^U 

^H       Your  children's  ? 

^H 

^M                                   Mas.  Elvsted. 

^1 

^H       My  husl>and*s.     I  have  none. 

H 

^^^P                                      Hedda. 

H 

^[^  Your  step-children's,  then  ? 

H 

^^^^                                Mrs,  Elvsted. 
^^Yes. 

■ 

^^^F                                 Tesman. 

^H 

^m       [Somewh^it  hesitatingly.]     Then  was  he — I  don*t  know 
bow  to  express  it— was  he — regular  enough  in  his  habits 
tabeBt  for  the  post?     Eh? 

J 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 

For  the  last  two  vears  his  conduct  has  been  irreproach- 
able. 

Tesman. 

Has  it  indeed  ?     Fancy  that,  Hedda! 

Hedda. 
I  hear  it. 

Mrs.  El\'sti:d. 

Perfectly  irreproachable,  I  assure  you!  In  cvciy  re- 
spect. But  all  the  same — now  that  I  know  he  is  h»e — 
in  this  great  town — and  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
his  hands — I  canH  help  being  in  mortal  fear  for  him. 

Tesman. 

Why  did  he  not  remain  where  he  was  ?  With  tou  and 
your  husband  ?     Eh  r 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

After  hb  book  was  published  he  was  too  restless  and 
unsettled  to  remain  with  us. 

TfSMAX. 

Yes.  by>the-bye.  Aunt  Julia  told  me  he  had  published 
a  new  book. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes.  a  big  book,  dealing  with  the  march  of  civilismtioD 
— in  broad  outline,  as  it  were.  It  came  out  about  a  fort- 
night ago.  And  simv  it  has  sold  so  well,  and  been  so 
much  read — and  made  such  a  sensation 
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Has  it  indeed  ?  It  must  be  something  he  has  had 
lying  by  since  liis  better  days. 

Mrs.  Elvsted* 
mg  ago,  you  mean  ? 

Tesman.  * 

Yei. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

No,  be  baa  written  it  alt  since  he  has  been  with  us —  i 
within  the  lai*t  year* 

Tesman. 

Isni  that  good  news,  Hedda?     Think  of  that. 

Mrs.  Elvstbd. 
yes,  if  only  it  would  last! 

Hedda. 
Have  you  seen  him  here  in  town  ? 

Mrs.  Elysted. 

No,  not  yet.  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  his  address.  But  this  morning  I  discovered  it  at 
last. 

Hedda. 

[lAKtk'j^  searrhirtgfif  (it  hvr.]  Dcj  rou  know,  it  seems  to 
me  a  little  odd  of  your  husband— h'm 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Stariing  nervously,]     Of  my  husband !     What  ? 

Hedda. 

That  he  should  send  y  o  u  to  town  on  such  an  errand 
— that  he  does  not  come  himself  and  look  after  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Oh  no,  no — my  husband  has  no  time.  And  besides, 
I — ^I  had  some  shopping  to  do. 

Hedda. 
[WUh  a  dighi  smite.]     Ah,  that  is  a  different  matt^. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Rising  quicUy  and  uneasily.]     And  now  I  beg  and« 
implore  you,  Mr.  Tesman — receive  Eilert  Lovborg  kindly  • 
if  he  comes  to  you !     And  that  he  is  sure  to  do.     You  see  • 
you  were  such  great  friends  in  the  old  days.     And  then 
▼ou  are  interested  in  the  same  studies — the  same  branch 
of  science — so  far  as  I  can  understand. 

Tesmax. 
We  used  to  be,  at  any  rate. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

That  is  why  I  beg  so  earnestly  that  you — ^yoo  too — 
wiU  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  him.  Oh.  you  wiU  prcmiise 
me  that,  Mr.  Tesman — won't  vou  ? 


I^^^^^M 

^^^^^^^^^1 
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^1                                           Tesman,                                                ^^^I 

^H          With  the  greatest  of  [ileasure,  Mrs.  Rysing ^^^H 

^H                                            Tebman.                                                  ^^^I 

^H          I  assure  yotj  I  shall  do  all  I  possibly  caa  for  Eilert.           ^^^H 
^H       You  may  rely  upon  me.                                                                      ^^^H 

^H                                       Mrs.  Elvsted.                                            ^^^| 

^H          Oh,  ho^  very,  verv  kind  of  you!     [Presses  his  hands.]          ^^^H 
^H       Thanks,   thanks,    tlianksf     [Ftightcni'd.]     You   see»   my           ^^^H 
^H       husband  is  so  very  fond  of  hinif                                                      ^^^H 

^H                                                                                ^^^1 

^H          [Rifting,]     You  ought  to  write  to  him,  Tesman.     Per-  .        ^^^H 
^H       haps  he  may  not  care  to  tome  to  you  of  his  own  accord.           ^^^H 

^^m                                            Tesman.                                                  ^^^H 

^^m           Well,  perhaps  It  would  be  tfie  right  tiling  to  do,  Hedda?          ^^^^^ 

^^^^P                                                                       ^^^H 

^^^^    And  the  sooner  the  better.     Why  not  at  onee  ?                        ^^^H 

^^^^                                 Mrs.  Elvstbd.                                           ^^^| 

^H          [Implorinylt/.]     (Jli,  if  you  only  would!                                    ^^^H 

^^^H                                                                                                         ^^^H 

^          1*11  write  this  moment.     Have  you  his  address,  Mrs. ^ —          ^^^H 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes.  [  Takes  a  slip  of  paper  from  her  pockety  and  hands 
it  to  him]     Here  it  is. 

Tesman. 

Good,  good.     Then  I'll  go  in [Looks  about  him.] 

By-the-bye, — ray  slippers  ?    Oh,  here. 

[Takes  the  packet^  and  is  aboitt  to  go. 

Hedda. 

Be  sure  you  write  him  a  cordial,  friendly  letter.  And 
a  good  long  one  too. 

Tesman. 
Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

»      But  please,  please  don't  say  a  word  to  show  that  I 
have  suggested  it. 

Tesman. 

No,  how  could  you  think  I  would  ?    Eh  ? 

[He  goes  ovi  to  tlie  right,  through  the  inner  room. 

Hedda. 

[Goes  up  to  Mrs.  Elvsted,  smiles,  and  says  in  a  low 
t^oice,]  There!  We  have  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hedda. 

Could  you  not  see  that  I  wanted  him  to  go  ? 
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Yes.  to  write  the  letter 

Hedda, 
And  that  I  might  speak  to  you  alone. 

Mrs,  Elvsted. 
[Confused.]     About  tlie  same  thing? 

Hedda. 


M 


Precisely, 


Mrr-  Elvsted. 


[Apprekermvehf.]     But  there    i  s   nothing  more,  Mrs.     / 
Trsman!     Absolutely  noHiing! 

Hedda. 

Oh  yes,  byt  there  is.  There  is  a  great  deal  more — I 
mn  sec  that.  Sit  here — ^and  well  have  a  cosy,  eonfiden- 
tial  chat. 

[Shefnrres  Mr8.  Elvsted  to  sii  in  the  easy-ehair  he- 
side  Hie  aiove^  and  jfcaU  herself  on  one  of  the  foot- 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[AnrtoiL^hf,  hokinfj  at  her  irnfrh,]  But»  my  dear  Mrs, 
Tesman — I  was  really  on  the  pohiL  of  going. 

Hedda* 

Oh,  you  can't  he  in  Jiuch  a  hurry. — Well?  Now  tell 
mc  something  about  your  life  at  home. 


L 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh,  that  is  just  what  I  care  least  to  speak  about. 

Hedda. 
Bui  to  me,  dear ?     WTi v,  weren't  we  schoolfellows  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  but  you  were  in  the  class  above  me.  Oh,  bow 
dreadfully  afraid  of  you  I  was  then! 

Hedda. 
Afraid  of  me  ? 

Mrs.  El\'sted. 

Yes.  dreadfully.     For  when  we  met  on  the  stairs  you  • 
used  always  to  pull  my  hair. 

Hedd.\. 
Did  I,  really.' 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  and  once  you  said  you  would  bum  it  off  my  head. 

Hedda. 
Oh  that  was  aD  nonsense,  of  coarse. 

Mrs.  El\-sted. 

Yess  bat  I  was  so  sflly  in  those  days. — And  since  tben, 
too — we  have  drifted  so  far — far  apart  from  eacfc  other. 
Oar  circles  have  been  so  entirely  different. 
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Well  then,  we  munt  Irv  lo  drift  together  a^ain.  Now 
listen!  At  school^  we  said  i///  tti  eaeh  other;  and  we 
called  each  other  by  our  Christian  names 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
No,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  mistaken. 

Hedda. 

No,  not  at  allf  I  can  remember  quite  distinctly.  So 
now  we  are  going  to  renew  our  ohl  friend.ship.  IDrmvs 
ihe  footstool  closer  to  Mas.  Elvsted.]  There  now! 
[Kisses  her  r/i^'fA:.]  You  must  say  du  lo  nje  and  eall  me 
Uedda. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Presses  aiul  pats  her  kanxh>]  Oh,  how  good  aod  kind 
you  are!     I  am  not  used  to  such  kindness. 

Hedda. 

There,  there,  there!  And  I  shall  say  du  to  you,  as  in 
the  old  days,  and  eall  you  my  dear  Thora.* 


Miis.  Elvsted. 


My  name  is  Thea.^ 


IIkoda. 


Why.  of  course!  I  meant  Thea.  [Looks  at  her  co77t- 
pas^ionatehj.]  So  you  are  nut  aceuslomed  lo  goodness 
and  kindness,  Thea?     Not  in  vour  own  home  .^  i 


*See  ftKJtoote,  p.  47, 


'  Pronoynce  Tora  and  Taya, 


f 
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Mrs.  Elvbted. 

Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  home!  But  I  haven't  any;  I  have 
never  had  a  home. 

Hedda. 

[Looks  cA  her  for  a  moment.]  I  almost  suspected  as 
much. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Oaxing  helplessly  before  her.]    Yes — ^yes — ^yes. 

Hedda. 

I  don't  quite  remember — ^was  it  not  as  housekeeper 
that  you  first  went  to  Mr.  Elvsted's  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

I  really  went  as  governess.  But  his  wife — ^his  late 
wife — ^was  an  invalid, — and  rarely  left  her  room.  So  I 
had  to  look  after  the  housekeeping  as  well. 

Hedda.  « 

And  then — at  last — ^you  became  mistress  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Sadly.]    Yes,  I  did. 

Hedda. 
Let  me  see — ^about  how  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
My  marriage? 
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Yes. 

Mrs.  Elvsted- 

Five  years  ago 

Hedda. 

To  be  sure; 

it 

must  be  that. 

es 


Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Oh  those  five  years J     Or  at  all  events  the  last 

two  or  three  of  them !     Oh,  if  you  ^  could  only  imagine— 

Hedda. 
[Giving  lier  a  liitU  dap  on  the  hanch'\    Dc  ?     Fie,  Thea! 

Mrs*  Elvsted. 


Yes,  yes,  I  will  trj - 
agtne  and  understand- 


We'll,  if — ^you  could  only  im- 


Hedda. 

»     [Lighily,']     Eilert  Lovborg  ha^  been  in  your  neighbour* 
hood  atK)ut  three  years,  hasn'l  he.^ 


Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Looks  at  her  dQubtfuUij.\     Eilert  Lovborg?     Yes — he 
has. 

Hedda, 

Had  you  known  him  before,  in  town  here? 

*  Mrs,  Elvsted  here  uses  the  fornml  prfinour*  De,  whereypon  Hedda 
jt;i»ukeft  her*     In  her  next  speech  Mrs.  Elvsted  says  du. 
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Mrs.  Elvbtbd. 

Scarcely  at  all.  I  mean — ^I  knew  him  by  name  of 
course. 

Hedda. 

But  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  the  country  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  he  came  to  us  every  day.  You  see,  he  gave  the 
children  lessons;  for  in  the  long  run  I  couldn't  manage  it 
all  myself. 

Hedda. 

No,  that's  dear. — ^And  your  husband ?    I  suppose 

he  is  often  away  from  home  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes.  Being  sheriff,  you  know,  he  has  to  travel  about 
a  good  deal  in  his  district. 

Hedda. 

[Leaning  against  the  arm  of  the  chair.]  Thea — ^my 
poor,  sweet  Thea — ^now  you  must  tell  me  everything — 
exactly  as  it  stands. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Well  then,  you  must  question  m«. 

Hedda. 

What  sort  of  a  man  i  s  your  husband,  Thea  ?  I 
mean — you  know — in  everyday  life.     Is  he  kind  to  you  ? 
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Mrs,  Elvsthd. 
[Evasively,]     I  am  sure  he  means  well  in  evcrjihing. 

Hedda, 

I  should  think  he  must  be  altof^ether  too  old  for  you. 
There  is  at  least  twenty  years'  difference  between  you,  is 
there  aol  ? 

Mbs.  Elvsted. 

[Irritably.]  Yes,  that  is  tnie»  too.  Everything  about 
him  is  repellent  to  me!  We  have  not  a  thought  in  com- 
mon.    We  have  no  single  point  of  sympathy — he  and  I, 

Hedda. 

But  is  he  not  fond  of  you  all  the  same  ?  In  his  own 
way? 


Mbs.  Elvsted. 


Oh  I  really  don't  know.  I  think  he  regards  me  sim- 
ply as  a  useful  property.  And  then  it  doesn't  cost  much 
to  keep  me.     I  am  not  expensive. 

Hedda. 
That  is  stupid  of  you. 

Mas.  Elvsted. 

[ShakfJt  her  head.]  It  cannot  be  otherwise — not  with 
him.  I  don't  think  he  really  cares  for  any  one  but  him- 
self— and  perhaps  a  little  for  the  children. 

Hedda. 
Aod  for  Eilert  Lovborg,  Thea. 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Looking  at  her.]  For  Eilert  Lovborg?  What  puts 
that  into  your  head  ? 

Hedda. 

Well,  my  dear — ^I  should  say,  when  he  sends  you  after 
him  all  the  way  to  town [Smiling  almost  impercep- 
tibly,]    And  besides,  you  said  so  yourself,  to  Tesman. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[With  a  little  nervous  tvntch.]  Did  I?  Yes,  I  sup- 
pose I  did.  [Vehemently^  but  not  loudly.]  No — ^I  may 
just  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once!  For  it 
must  all  come  out  in  any  case. 

Hedda. 
Why,  my  dear  Thea ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short:  My  husband  did  not 
know  that  I  was  coming. 

Hedda. 
What!     Your  husband  didn't  know  it! 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

No,  of  course  not.  For  that  matter,  he  was  away 
from  home  himself — he  was  travelling.  Oh,  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  Hedda!  I  couldn't  indeed — so  utterly 
alone  as  I  should  have  been  in  future. 

Hedda. 
Well?    And  then? 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-_^_^^^^^^^^Z 
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^1 

Mrs,  ELvaTED. 

^1 

*     So  I  pot  together  some  of  my  things — '%vhat  1  needed 
most — as  quietly  as  possible.     And  then  I  left  Ihe  house. 

^^^^^H 

Uedda. 

^fl 

Without  a  word  ? 

^^1 

Mrs,  Elvsted, 

^H 

Yes— and  took  the  train  straight  to  town. 

^1 

Hedda. 

^H 

Why»  my  dear,  good  Thea — to  think  of  you  daring  to 
doit! 

H 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

^^1 

[Riae^  and  moves  about  tlie  rooin.]     What  else  could  I 

^^1 

possibly  do.^ 

^^1 

Hedda, 

^^1 

But  what  do  yon  think  your  husband  will  say  when 

^H 

you  go  home  again  ? 

^H 

Mh8,  Elvsted, 

^^1 

[Ai  the  Uible,  looks  cd  fer.]     Back  to  him? 

^1 

Hedda. 

.  ^H 

Of  course. 

^^H 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

^^1 

I  shall  never  go  back  to  him  again. 

^1 

Hedda, 

^1 

[RUing  and  going  towards  her.]    Then  you  have  left 
your  home — ^for  good  and  all  ? 

1 

^ 

j 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes.     There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.^ 

Hedda. 
But  then — to  take  flight  so  openly! 

Mrs.  Elvsted.  ^ 

Oh,  it*s  impossible  to  keep  things  of  thai  sort  secret 

Hedda. 
But  what  do  you  think  people  will  say  of  you,  Thea? 

Mrs.  El\*8Ted. 

They  may  say  what  they  like,  for  aught  /  care.     [SeaU 
hen^f  Mvori/y  and  modify  oh  the  9f^aJ\     I  have  done  nolh-  * 
ing  but  what  I  h  a  d  to  do. 

Hedda. 

[Afltr  a  short  sUrmce,]     And  what  are  your  plans  now? 
What  do  you  think  of  doing  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

I  don't  know  vet.     I  only  know  this,  that  I  m  u  s  t  live  • 
here^  when^  Eilert  Lovboig  is — if  I  am  to  live  at  alL       * 

Hedda. 

[r«Jbr»  a  chmr  frt^m  the  loMr.  stais  kent^  hetidt  her^ 
mmi  4in?its  her  hanJ^.]     My  dear  Thea— how  did  this— 
^  this  friendship — l^ween  you  and  Eilett  Lovfaoig  ooae 
about? 
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Oh  it  grew  up  gradually.     I  gained  a  sort  of  influence 
pver  him. 


Indeed? 


Uebda. 
Mrs,  Elvsted. 


»  He  gave  up  his  old  habits.  Not  beratise  I  asked  hini 
to,  for  I  never  dared  do  that.  But  of  course  he  saw  how 
repulsive  they  were  to  me;  and  so  he  dropped  them. 

Hedda. 

[Concealing  an  involuntary  .rmile  of  srorn.]  Then  you 
have  reclaimed  him — as  the  saying  goes — my  little  Thea. 

Mes.  Elvsted* 

So  he  says  himself,  at  any  rate.  And  he»  on  his  side, 
has  made  a  real  hiimiin  being  of  me — taught  me  to  think, 
and  to  understand  so  many  things. 

Hedda. 
Did  he  give  you  lessons  too,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

No,  not  exactly  lessons.  But  he  talked  to  me — talked 
about  such  an  infinity  of  things.  And  then  came  the 
lovely,  happy  time  when  I  began  to  share  in  his  work — 
when  he  allowed  me  to  help  him! 


Hedda. 


Oh  he  did,  did  he? 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes!     He  never  wrote  anything  without  my  assistance.  • 

Hedda. 
You  were  two  good  comrades,  in  fact  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Eagerly.]     Comrades!     Yes,   fancy,   Hedda — ^that   is 
the  very  word  he  used! — Oh,  I  ought  to  feel  perfectly 
€    happy;  and  yet  I  cannot;  for  I  don't  know  how  long  it 
will  last. 

Hedda. 

Are  you  no  surer  of  him  than  that  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Gloomily.]    A  woman's  shadow  stands  between  Eilert   * 
'    Lovborg  and  me. 

Hedda. 

[Looks  at  her  anxiously.]     Who  can  that  be  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

I  don't  know.     Some  one  he  knew  in  his — ^in  his  past. 
Some  one  he  has  never  been  able  wholly  to  forget. 

Hedda. 
What  has  he  told  you — about  this  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
He  has  only  once — quite  vaguely — ^alluded  to  it. 
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Hedda. 
Weil!     And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

#      He  said   that   when   they   parted,  she  threatened   to 
shoot  him  with  a  pistol. 

Hedda. 

[With  cold  compo.mre.]     Oh  nonsense!    No  one  does 
that  sort  of  thing  here. 

MiiH,  Elvsted. 

No*     And  that  is  why  I  think  it  must  have  been  that 
red-haired  singing-woman  whom  he  once 


Yes,  very  likely. 


Hkdda. 


Mrs.  Elvsted. 


For  I  remember  they  used  t(>  say  of  her  that  she  car- 
ried loaded  firearms. 

Hedda. 

Oh — ^then  of  course  it  must  have  been  she. 


Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Wringing  her  handji.]  And  now  just  fancy,  Hedda — 
I  hear  that  this  singing- woman — that  she  is  in  town 
again!     Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do 

Hedda. 

[OUtncing  towards  the  inner  room,]  Hush !  Here  comes 
Tesman.  {Risct  and  irhifj^ers.]  l^'hea — all  this  must 
reomin  between  you  and  me. 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Springing  up.]    Oh  yes — ^yes !   For  heaven's  sake ! 

George  Tesbian,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand^  comes 
from  the  right  through  the  inner  room. 

Tesbcan. 

There  now — ^the  epistle  is  finished. 

Hedda. 

That's  right.     And  now  Mrs.  Elvsted  is  just  going. 
Wait  a  moment — ^I'U  go  with  you  to  the  garden  gate. 

Tesman. 
Do  you  think  Berta  could  post  the  letter,  Hedda  dear  f 

Hedda. 
[Takes  it.]    I  will  tell  her  to. 

Berta  enters  from  the  hall. 

Berta. 

Judge  Brack  wishes  to  know  if  Mrs.  Tesmaa  will  re- 
ceive him. 

Hedda. 

Yes,  ask  Judge  Brack  to  come  in.     And  look  here — 
put  this  letter  in  the  post 

Berta. 

[Taking  the  letter.]    Yes,  ina'am. 

[She  opens  tlie  door  for  Judge  Brack  and  goes  otU 
herself.     Brack  is  a  man  of  forty-Jive;  thick  set. 
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but  well'buiU  and  elastic  in  his  movements.  His 
face  is  roundish  with  an  arisiocmiic  profile.  His 
hair  is  short,  still  almost  black,  and  carefuUy  dressed. 
His  eyes  are  lively  and  sparkling.  His  eyebrows 
thick.  His  moustackrs  are  also  (hick,  unth  short- 
ctit  ends.  He  wears  a  well-cut  tvalkinfjf'Snit,  a  little 
too  youthful  for  his  aye.  He  uses  an  eye-glass, 
which  he  now  and  then  lets  drop. 

Judge  Brack. 

[With  his  hat  in  hi.?  hand,  boudng*]     May  one  venture 
to  call  so  early  in  the  day  ? 


Of  course  one  may. 


Heddji. 


TESiCAN. 


[Presses  his  hand.]     You   are  welcome  at  any  time. 
[Introducing  him,]     Judge  Brack— Miss  Rysing 


Hedda. 
Oh 1 

Brack* 

[Bewing.]    Ah— delighted— — 

Hedda. 

[Looks  at  him  and  laugkf,]     It*s  nice  to  have  a  look  at 
you  by  daylight,  Judge! 

Brack* 
Do  you  find  me — altered  ? 
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H£DDA. 

A  little  younger,  I  think. 

Brack. 
Thank  you  so  much. 

Tesman. 

But  what  do  you  think  of  Hedda — eh  ?    Doesn't  she 
look  flourishing  ?     She  has  actually 

Hedda. 

Oh«  do  leave  me  alone.  *  You  haven*t  thanked  Judge 
Brack  for  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken 

Brack. 
Oh,  nonsense — it  was  a  pleasure  to  me 


HUDDA. 

Yes.  you  are  a  friend  indeed.  But  here  stands  Hiem 
all  impatience  to  be  oflF — so  on  rtvoir^  Judge.  I  shall  be 
back  again  presently. 

[Mutuat  s€Uutations.     Mrs.  El^'sted  and  Hedda  go 
out  bjf  ihr  hall  door. 

Brack. 
Well, — is  your  wife  tcJerably  satisfied 

TiSMAN. 

Yes,  we  can*t  thank  you  sufficiently.  Of  course  slie 
talks  of  a  little  re-arrangement  here  and  there;  and  one 
or  two  things  are  still  wanting.  We  shall  have  to  haj 
some  additional  trifles. 
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Bui  we  won't  trouhle  you  about  these  things,  Hedda 
says  she  herself  will  look  after  what  is  wanting. — Shan*t 
we  sit  down  ?     Eh  ? 

Brack. 

Thanks,  for  a  moment.  [Seats  himself  beside  the  tubh\] 
There  is  something  1  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about«  my 
de^r  Tesman. 

Tesman. 

Indeed?  Alu  I  understand!  [Seating  hi fn-self.]  I  sup- 
pose it*s  the  serious  pari  of  the  frolie  that  is  coming  now. 
Eh? 

Brack. 

Oh,  the  money  question  is  not  so  very  pressing;  though, 
for  that  matttT,  1  wish  we  had  gone  a  little  more  econom- 
ically to  work. 

Tesman. 

But  that  would  never  have  done,  you  know!  Think 
of    Hedda,    my   dear   fellow!     You,   who   know   her   so 

well .     I  eouldn't  ]>ossih!y  ask  her  to  put  up  with  a 

shabby  style  of  living! 

Brack, 
No,  no — that  is  just  the  difficulty. 

Tesman. 

And  then — fortunately — it  can't  be  long  before  I  re- 
ceive my  appointuient. 
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Brack. 

Well,  you  see — such  things  are  often  apt  to  hang  fire 
for  a  time. 

Tesman. 

Have  you  heard  anything  definite  ?    Eh  ? 

Brack. 

Nothing  exactly  definite .     [Inlerrupiing  himsdf.] 

But  by-the-bye — I  have  one  piece  of  news  for  you. 

Tesman. 
WeU? 

Brack. 

Your  (Jd  friend,  Eilert  Lovborg,  has  returned  to  town. 

Tesman. 
I  know  that  already. 

•Brack. 

Indeed!     How  did  you  leam  it? 

Tesman. 
From  that  lady  who  went  out  with  Hedda. 

Brack. 
Really  ?     What  was  her  name  ?    I  didn*t  quite  catch  it 

Tesman. 
Mrs.  Elvsted. 
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Aha — SherilT  EIvsted*s  wife  ?     Of  course — he  has  been 
living  up  ID  their  regions. 

Tbbman. 

And  fancy — Vm  delighted  to  hear  that  he  is  quite  a 
reformed  character! 

Brack, 
So  they  say. 

Tesman. 

And  then  he  has  published  a  new  book ^— eh? 

Brack. 
Yej,  indeed  he  has. 

Tesman. 
And  I  hear  it  has  made  some  sensation! 


Bll.\CK, 

Quite  an  unusual  sensation. 

Tesmak- 

Fancy — isn't  that  good  news!  A  man  of  such  eirtraor- 
dinary  talents— — .  I  felt  so  grieved  to  think  that  he  had 
gone  irretrievably  to  ruin* 

Brack* 

That  was  what  everybody  thought. 
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Tesman. 

But  I  cannot  imagine  what  he  will  take  to  now!     How 
in  the  world  will  he  be  able  to  make  his  living  ?     Eh  ? 
[During  the  last  words,  Hedda  has  entered  by  the 
hall  door. 

Hedda. 

[To  Brack,  laughing  vnth  a  touch  of  scom!\  Tesman 
is  for  ever  worrying  about  how  people  are  to  make  their 
living. 

Tesman. 

.Well  you  see,  dear — ^we  were  talking  about  poor  Eilert 
Lovborg. 

Hedda. 

[Glancing  at  him  rapidly, ^  Oh,  indeed?  [Seats  her- 
self  in  the  arm-chair  beside  the  stove  and  asks  indifferently:] 
What  is  the  matter  with   him? 

Tesman. 

Well — ^no  doubt  he  has  run  through  all  his  property 
long  ago;  and  he  can  scarcely  write  a  new  book  every 
year — eh?  So  I  really  can't  see  what  is  to  become  of 
him. 

Brack. 

Perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  information  on  that 
point. 

Tesman. 
Indeed! 
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1 

Brack. 

^H 

You  must  remember  that  his  reiations  have  a  good  deal 
of  influence. 

H 

Tesman. 

^^1 

Oh,  his  relations,  unfortunately,  have  entirely  washed 
their  hands  of  him.                                                jr 

H 

Brack. 

^^H 

At  one  time  they  called  him  the  hope  of  the  family. 

^^M 

Tesaian. 

^^H 

At  one  lime,  yesl     But  he  ha^  put  an  end  to  all  that. 

^M 

Hedda. 

^H 

Who  knows ?     [With  a  ftUt^ht  amlk\]     I  hear  they  have 
reclaimed  him  up  at  Shcritf  Elvsted's — — 

■ 

Brack. 

^M 

And  then  thii*  hook  that  he  ha.s  puhlished 

^M 

Tesman, 

^M 

Well  welK  I  hope  to  goodness  they  may  find  something 
for  bim  to  d<>.     I  have  just  written  to  him,     I  asked  him 
to  come  and  see  us  this  evening,  Hedda  dear. 

i^^^^H 

Brack. 

^M 

But  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  booked  for  my  bachelors*    , 
party  this  evening.     You  promised  on  the  pier  last  eight. 

m 

Hedda. 

^H 

Had  you  forgotten*  Tesman  ? 

i5 
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Tesbian. 
Yes,  I  had  utterly  forgotten. 

Brack. 

But  it  doesn't  matter,  for  you  may  be  sure  he  won't 
come. 

Tesman. 

What  makes  you  think  that?    Eh? 

Brack. 

[With  a  little  hesitation^  rising  and  resting  his  hands  on 
the  back  of  his  chair.]  My  dear  Tesman — and  you  too, 
Mrs.  Tesman — I  think  I  ought  not  to  keep  you  in  the 
dark  about  something  that — that 

Tesman. 
That  concerns  Eilert ? 

Brack. 
Both  you  and  him. 

Tesman.    . 
Well,  my  dear  Judge,  out  with  it. 

Brack. 

You  must  be  prepared  to  find  your  appointment  de- 
ferred longer  than  you  desired  or  expected. 

Tesman. 

[Jumping  up  uneasily,]  Is  there  some  hitch  about  it  ? 
Eh? 
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Brack. 

The  nominaUon  may  perhaps  be  made  conditional  on     ^ 
the  result  of  a  competition 

Tesman. 
Competition!     Think  of  that,  Iledda! 

IIedda. 
[Leans  fudlicr  back  in  the  ehair,]    Aha — aha! 

Tesman* 
But  who  ran  my  competitor  be?     Surely  not ? 

Brack. 
Yes,  precisely — Eilert  Lovborg, 

Tesman. 

[Clasping  his  bands.\  No*  no — ^it'a  quite  inconceiv- 
able!    Quite  impossilile!     Eh? 

Brack. 

ffm — that  is  what  it  may  come  to,  all  the  same* 

Tesman. 

Well  but.  Judge  Brack — it  would  show  the  most  in- 
credible lack  of  consideration  for  me.  [Gesticuhttcs  with 
his  atms.]  For— just  think — I'm  a  married  man!  We 
have  married  on  the  stren^tJi  of  these  prospects,  Hedda 
and  I;  and  run  deep  into  delH:  and  borrowed  money 
from  Aunt  Julia  to4i,  ilimd  heavens,  they  had  as  good 
as  promised  me  the  appointment*     Eh  ? 
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Brack. 

Well,  well,  well — no  doubt  you  will  get  it  in  the  end; 
only  after  a  contest. 

Hedda. 

•     [Immovable  in  her  arm-chair.]    Fancy,  Tesman,  there  • 
will  be  a  sort  of  sporting  interest  in  that. 

Tesman. 

Why,  my  dearest  Hedda,  how  can  you  be  so  indiffer-  * 
ent  about  it. 

Hedda. 

[As  before,]  I  am  not  at  all  indifferent.  I  am  most 
eager  to  see  who  wins. 

Brack. 

In  any  case,  Mrs.  Tesman,  it  is  best  that  you  should 
know  how  matters  stand.  I  mean — before  you  set  about 
the  little  purchases  I  hear  you  are  threatening. 

Hedda. 
This  can  make  no  difference. 

Brack. 

Indeed!  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say.  Good-bye! 
[To  Tesman.]  I  shall  look  in  on  my  way  back  from  my 
afternoon  walk,  and  take  you  home  with  me. 

Tesman. 
Oh  yes,  yes — ^jour  news  has  quite  upset  me. 
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[Reef hung,  holds  oiif  her  hand.]  Good-bye,  Judge;  and 
be  sure  you  call  in  the  afternoon. 

Brack. 
Many  thanks.     Good-bye,  good-bye! 

Tesman. 

[Accompanying  him  to  the  door.]     Good-bye,  my  dear 

Judge!     You  must  really  excuse  me 

[Judge  Brack  goes  out  %  the  hull  door. 

Tesman- 

[CrosJse,'9  the  room.]  Oh  Hedda — one  should  never  rush 
into  adventures.     Eh.^ 

Hedda. 

[Looks  ai  him,  smiUmj,]     l>c*   y  n  u   do   that? 

Tebman. 

Yes*  dear — there  is  no  denying — it  was  adventu- 
rous to  go  and  marry  and  set  uji  house  upon  mere  expec- 
tations. 

Hedda, 

Perhaps  you  are  right  there. 

Tesman. 

Well — ^at  all  events,  we  have  our  delightful  home, 
Hedda!  Fancy,  the  home  we  both  dreamed  of — the 
home  we  were  in  love  with,  I  may  almost  say.     Eh? 
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Hedda.    * 

[Rising  slowly  and  u)earily.]  It  was  part  of  our  com- 
pact that  we  were  to  go  into  society — to  keep  open  house. 

TESBfAN. 

Yes,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  it!  Fancy — ^to  see  you  as  hostess — in  a  select  circle! 
Eh?  Well,  well,  well — for  the  present  we  shall  have  to 
get  on  without  society,  Hedda — only  to  invite  Aunt  Julia 
now  and  then. — Oh,  I  intended  you  to  lead  such  an  ut- 
terly di£ferent  life,  dear ! 

Hedda. 
Of  course  I  cannot  have  my  man  in  liveiy  just  yet. 

Tesman. 

Oh  no,  unfortunately.  It  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  us  to  keep  a  footman,  you  know. 

Hedda. 
And  the  saddle-horse  I  was  to  have  had 

Tesman. 
[Aghast.]    The  saddle-horse! 

Hedda. 
1  suppose  I  must  not  think  of  that  now. 

Tesman. 
Grood  heavens,  no! — that's  as  clear  as  daylight! 
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[Goes  up  the  room.]     Well,  I  shall  have  one  thing  at 
least  to  kill  time  with  in  the  meanwhile. 

Tesman. 

[Beaming.]     Oh  thank  heaven  for  that!     What  is  it, 
Hedda?     Eh? 

Hedda. 

[In  the  middle  ihmrwmj,  looks  at  him  mith  covert  svont.] 

•  My  piijiols,  George, 

Tesman, 
[In  atann.]    Your  pistols! 

Hedda, 

[With  cold  eyes,]     General  Gabler's  pistols. 

[She  goes  out  through  the  inner  room>y  to  the  left. 

Tesman* 

[Rushes  up  to  the  middle  dimmmy  and  calh  after  h£r:] 

•  No,  for  heaven^s  sake,  Hedda  darling — don't  toiith  those 
'  dangerous  things!     For  my  sake,  Hedda!     Eh? 


ACT  SECOND 

The  room  at  the  Tesmans*  as  in  the  first  Act^  except  that 
the  piano  has  been  removed^  and  an  elegant  little 
wriiing-tahle  with  book-shelves  put  in  its  place.  A 
smaller  table  stands  near  the  sofa  on  the  left.  Most  of 
the  bouquets  have  been  taken  away.  Mrs.  Elvsted's 
bouquet  is  upon  the  large  table  in  front. — It  is  after- 
noon. 

Hedda,  dressed  to  receive  callersy  is  alone  in  the  room. 
She  stands  by  the  open  glass  doory  loading  a  revolver. 
The  fellow  to  it  lies  in  an  open  pistoUcase  on  the 
wrUing-table. 

Hedda. 

[Looks  down  the  garden^  and  calls:\     So  you  are  here 
again.  Judge! 

Brack. 

[Is  heard  calling  from  a  distance.^     As  you  see,  Mrs. 
Tesman! 

Hedda. 

[Raises  the  pistol  and  points.]     Now  I'll  shoot  you. 
Judge  Brack! 

Brack. 

[Calling  unseen.]     No,  no,  no!     Don't  stand  aiming 
at  me! 
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Hedda. 

^H 

This  is  what  comes  of  sneaking  in  by  tlie  bark  way** 

[She  Jt  res. 

■ 

Brack. 

^H 

INearer.]    Are  you  out  of  your  senses ! 

^M 

Hei)i>a* 

^H 

Dear  me — did  I  liapfjeri  to  hit  you? 

^M 

Brack. 

^M 

[Still   cmhidr.]     I    wish   you    would   let   these   pranks 
alone! 

H 

Hedda. 
Come  in  then,  Judj^e. 

H 

Judge  Bhack*  dre.f.vd  ajr  fhomjhfoT  a  men^s  jmrixf^  enters 
by  the  tjlaiis  door.     He  carries  a  lujUt  overcoat  over 
his  arm. 

■ 

BllAcK. 

^^1 

»   Whal  the  deute — Imveiil  you  tired  of  that  sport,  yet? 
What  are  you  shooting  at? 

B 

Hedda. 

^M 

Oh»  I  am  only  firing  in  the  air. 

^M 

Brack. 

'^M 

[Gently  takes  th4^  pistol  out  of  her  hand,]     Allow  me, 
madam!     [Looks  at  it,]     Ah — ^I   know  this  pistol  w^ell! 

H 

*  " Bagvejc"  means  iKith  "hack  ways"  and  "underhand  courses," 

J 
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[Looks  around.]  Where  is  the  case  ?  Ah,  here  it  is. 
[Lays  the  pistol  in  iiy  and  shuts  ii.]  Now  we  won't  play 
at  that  game  any  more  to-day. 

Hedda. 

Then  what  in  heaven's  name  would  you  have  me  do 
with  myself  ? 

Brack. 

Have  you  had  no  visitors  ? 

Hedda. 

[Closing  the  glass  door.]  Not  one.  I  suppose  all  our 
set  are  still  out  of  town. 

Brack. 
And  is  Tesman  not  at  home  either? 

Hedda. 

[At  the  writing-table,  putting  the  pistotrcase  in  a  drawer 
which  she  shuts.]  No.  He  rushed  off  to  his  aunt's  di- 
rectly after  lunch;  he  didn't  expect  you  so  early. 

Brack. 
H'm — ^how  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  that! 

Hedda.. 
[Turning  her  head  to  look  at  him.]    Why  stupid? 

Brack. 

Because  if  I  had  thought  of  it  I  should  have  come  m 
little — earlier. 
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#  [Crosring  the  room,]  Tlien  you  would  have  found  no 
one  to  receive  you;  for  I  have  been  in  my  room  changing 
my  dress  ever  since  lunch. 

Brack. 

And  is  there  no  sort  of  little  chink  that  we  could  hold 
a  parley  through  ? 

Hedda. 

You  have  forgotten  to  arrange  one. 

Brack, 
That  was  another  piece  of  stupidity. 

Hedda. 

Well,  we  must  just  settle  down  here — and  wait,     Tes- 
man  is  not  likely  to  be  back  for  some  time  yet. 

Brack. 

Never  mind;  I  shall  not  be  impatient. 

Hedda  seats  herself  in  the  corfwr  oftlie  sofa.  Brack  lays 
his  overcoat  over  the  back  of  the  nearest  chair,  and  sits 
daum,  but  keeps  his  hat  in  his  hand.  A  short  silence^ 
They  look  at  each  other. 

Hedda. 
Well? 

Brack, 

[In  the  safne  tone,]     Well  ? 
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Hedda. 
I  spoke  first. 

Brack. 

[Bending  a  little  forward,]  Come,  let  us  have  a  cosy 
little  chat,  Mrs.  Hedda.* 

Hedda. 

[Leaning  further  back  in  tJie  sofa,]  Does  it  not  seem 
like  a  whole  eternity  since  our  last  talk?  Of  course  I 
don't  count  those  few  words  yesterday  evening  and  this 
morning. 

Brack. 

9      You  mean  since  our  last  confidential  talk?     Our  last 
Ute-^'me  ? 

Hedda. 

Well  yes — since  you  put  it  so. 

Brack. 

Not  a  day  has  passed  but  I  have  wished  that  you  were 
home  again. 

Hedda. 

And  I  have  done  nothing  but  wish  the  same  thing. 

Brack. 

You  ?  Really,  Mrs.  Hedda  ?  And  I  thought  you  had 
been  enjoying  your  tour  so  much! 

*  As  this  form  of  address  is  contrary  to  English  usage,  and  as  the 
note  of  familiarity  would  be  lacking  in  "  Mrs.  Tesman/'  Brack  may, 
in  stage  representation,  say  "  Miss  Hedda,"  thus  ignoring  her  mar- 
riage and  reverting  to  the  form  of  address  no  doubt  customary  be- 
tween them  of  old. 
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Hedda. 
Oh  yes,  you  may  he  sure  of  that! 

BiiArK. 
But  Tesman*s  letters  spoke  of  nothing  Imt  happiness, 

Hedda. 

Oh,  TesmanI  You  see,  he  thinks  nothing  so  de- 
li^hlfyl  as  j^nihhin^  in  Hliraries  and  making  copies  of  old 
parchments,  or  whatever  you  call  them. 

BllAt'K. 

[Wiih  a  spite  of  malice]  Well,  that  is  his  voraiion  in 
life — or  pari  of  it  at  any  rale, 

Hedda. 

Ye»,  of  course;  and  no  diniht  when  it's  your  voca- 
tion  .  But  //  Oh,  my  dear  Sir*  Brack,  how  mor- 
tally bored  I  have  been. 

Brack. 

[SympnihetiraUtf.]  Do  you  really  say  so?  In  down- 
right c-amest  ? 

Hedda. 

Yes,  you  can  surely  understand  it !     To  go  for  six 

whole  montlis  without  meeting  a  .scml  tlial  knew  any- 
thing of  o  u  r  circle,  or  could  talk  about  the  things  we 
are  interested  in. 

Brack. 

Yes,  yes — I  too  should  feel  thai  a  deprivation. 
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Hedda. 
And  then,  what  I  found  most  intolerable  of  all 


Brack. 

Well? 

Hedda. 
-was  being  everlastingly  in  the  company  of — one  • 


and  the  same  person- 


Brack. 


[With  a  nod  of  assent.]     Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
yes — ^at  all  possible  times  and  seasons. 

Hedda. 
I  said  "everlastingly." 

Brack. 

Just  so.     But  I  should  have  thought,  with  our  excel- 
lent Tesman,  one  could 

Hedda. 
Tesman  is — ^a  specialist,  my  dear  Judge. 

Brack. 

Undeniably. 

HEt)DA. 

And  specialists  are  not  at  all  amusing  to  travel  with.  ' 
Not  in  the  long  run  at  any  rate. 

Brack. 
Not  even — the  specialist  one  happens  to  1  o  y  e  ?  ^ 
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Hedda. 
Faugfa^ — don't  use  that  sickening  word!-^ 

Bback« 

[Taken  aback,]     What  do  you  say»  Mrs.  Hedda? 

Hedda. 

[Half  laughing^  half  irritaied.]  You  should  just  try 
it!  To  hear  of  nothing  but  the  hbtory  of  civilbatioUy 
morning,  Qoon»  and  night- 


Everlastmgly. 


Brack. 


Hedda, 


Ye8,  yes,  yes!  And  then  all  this  about  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  middle  ages ~l  That's  the  most  dis- 
gusting part  of  it! 

Brack. 

[Looks  searehingly  at  her.]  But  tell  me — in  that  case* 
how  am  I  to  understand  your ?     H*m 

Hedda, 
My  accepting  George  Te«man,  you  mean  ? 

Brack. 
Welit  let  us  put  it  so. 

Hedda. 

Good  heavens,  do  you  see  anything  so  wonderful  in 
Ibat? 
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Brack. 
Yes  and  no — ^Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda. 

I  had  positively  danced  myself  tired,  my  dear  Judge. 

My  day  was  done [With  a  slight  shudder.]     Oh  no 

— ^I  won't  say  that;  nor  think  it  either! 

Brack. 
You  have  assuredly  no  reason  to. 

Hedda. 

Oh,  reasons [Watching  him  closely.]    And  George 

Tesman — ^after  all,  you  must  admit  that  he  is  correctness 
itself. 

Brack. 

His  correctness  and  respectability  are  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. 

Hedda. 

And  I  don't  see  anything  absolutely  ridiculous  aboift  ^ 
him. — Do  you? 

Brack. 

Ridiculous  ?     N — no — I  shouldn't  exactly  say  ao if 


Hedda. 

Well — ^and  his  powers  of  research,  at  all  events,  are 
untiring. — I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  one  day 
come  to  the  front,  after  all. 
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Brack. 

[Looks  at  her  hesUatinglt^.]  I  thought  that  you,  like 
every  one  else,  expected  him  to  atiaiii  the  highest  dis' 
iinciion. 

Hedda- 

[With  an  expresnon  of  fatigue.]  Yes,  so  I  did. — And 
then,  since  he  was  bent,  at  all  hazards,  on  being  allowed 
to  provide  for  me — I  really  don't  know  wtiy  1  should  not 
have  accepted  his  offer  ? 

Brack. 
No — if  you  look  at  it  in   that   light 


Hedda. 

It  was  more  than  my  olher  adorers  were  prepared  to 
do  for  me^  my  dear  Judge. 

Brack, 

[Laughing.]  Well,  I  can*t  answer  for  all  the  rest;  but 
as  for  myself,  you  know  quite  well  that  I  have  always  en- 
tertained a — a  certain  respect  for  the  marriage  tie — for 
marriage  as  an  institution,  Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda. 

[Jestingltf,]  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  have  never  cherished 
any  hopes  with  renpect  to  you. 


Brack. 

All  I  require  is  a  pleasant  and  intimate  interior,  where 
I  can  make  myself  useful  in  every  way,  and  am  free  to 
come  and  go  as— as  a  trusted  friend 
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Hedda. 
Of  the  master  of  the  house,  do  you  mean  ? 

Brack. 

[Bowing.]  Frankly — of  the  mistress  first  of  all;  but  of 
course  of  the  master  too,  in  the  second  place.  Such  a 
triangular  friendship — ^if  I  may  call  it  so — is  really  a 
great  convenience  for  all  parties,  let  me  tell  you. 

Hedda. 

Yes,  I  have  many  a  time  longed  for  some  one  to  make 
a  third  on  our  travels.  Oh — ^those  railway-carriage  tite^ 
hAHes ! 

Brack. 

Fortunately  your  wedding  journey  is  over  now.  * 

Hedda. 

\Shaking  her  head,]     Not  by  a  long — long  way.     I  • 
have  only  arrived  at  a  station  on  the  line. 

Brack. 

Well,  then  the  passengers  jump  out  and  move  about  a 
little,  Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda. 
I  never  jump  out 

Brack. 
Really? 

Hedda. 

No — because  there  is  always  some  one  standing  by 
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Precisely, 

Well  hut,  dear  me- 


Hedua, 

BllACK, 


Hedda. 

hlWith  a  gesture  of  repuhntm,]  I  won't  have  it.  I 
would  rather  keep  my  seat  where  I  happen  to  he — and 
continue  the  itic-h-lilv. 

Brack. 

But  suppose  a  third  person  were  to  jump  in  and  join 
the  couple. 

IIkdha. 

Ah— t  hat   is  quite  another  matter! 

Brack. 
A  trusted,  sympathetic  friend 


topics- 


Hedda. 
-with  a  fund  of  conversation  on  all  sorts  of  lively 

Brack. 
^and  not  the  least  bit  of  a  specialist! 

IIedda. 

]WUk  an  midihle  sigh.]     Yes,  that  would  be  a  relief 
indeed. 
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Brack. 

[Hears  the  front  door  open,  and  glances  in  that  direc- 
tion,]   The  triangle  is  completed. 

Hedda. 

[Half  cdoud.]     And  on  goes  the  train. 

George  Tesman,  in  a  grey  waUcing'SuU,  with  a  soft  felt 
hat,  enters  from  the  hall.  He  has  a  number  of  un- 
bound books  under  his  arm  and  in  his  pockets, 

Tesman. 

[Goes  up  to  the  table  beside  the  comer  settee.]  Ouf — 
what  a  load  for  a  warm  day — ^all  these  books.  [Lays 
them  on  the  table.]  I'm  positively  perspiring,  Hedda. 
Hallo — are  you  there  already,  my  dear  Judge?  Eh? 
Berta  didn't  tell  me. 

Brack. 
[Rising.]    I  came  in  through  the  garden. 

Hedda. 
What  books  have  you  got  there  ? 

Tesman. 

[Stands  hH)king  them  through.]  Some  new  books  on 
my  spe<:ial  subjects — quite  indispensable  to  me. 

Hedda. 
Your  sj>eiMal  subjec*ts  ? 
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Brack. 

Yen,  books  on  his  special  subjects.  "Mrs.  Tesmati. 

[Brack  and  Hedda  exchamjr  a  eonjid^ntial  smile, 

Hedda, 
Do  you  need  still  more  books  on  your  special  subjects? 

Tesman. 

Yes,  my  dear  Hedda,  one  ean  never  have  too  many  of 
Ihem.  Of  course  one  must  keep  up  with  all  that  is  writ- 
ten and  published* 

Hedda. 

Yes>  I  suppose  one  must. 

Tesman, 

^  [Searching  among  hw  books,]  And  look  here — ^I  have 
got  hold  of  Eilert  Liivborg's  new  book  too,  [(Iffermg  it 
to  het^  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  glance  through  it» 
Hedda?     Eh? 

Hedda. 

No,  thank  you.     Or  rather — afterwards  perhaps. 

Tesman. 
I  looked  into  it  a  little  on  the  way  home. 

Brack. 
Welb  what  do  you  think  of  it~as  a  specialist? 

Tesman. 

/  I  think  it  shows  quite  remarkable  soundness  of  judg- 
tneot.     He  never  wrot<*  like  that  before.     [Piiiiimj  the 
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books  together,]     Now  I  shall  take  all  these  into  my  study. 

I'm  longing  to  cut  the  leaves !     And  then  I  must 

change  my  clothes.     [To  Brack.]     I  suppose  we  needn't 
start  just  yet?     Eh? 

Brack. 
Oh,  dear  no — there  is  not  the  slightest  hurry. 

Tesman. 

Well  then,  I  will  take  my  time.  [Is  going  with  his 
books,  but  stops  in  the  doorway  and  turns,]  By-the-bye, 
Hedda — ^Aunt  Julia  is  not  coming  this  evening. 

Hedda. 

Not  coming  ?  Is  it  that  affair  of  the  bonnet  that  keeps 
her  away  ? 

Tesman. 

Oh,  not  at  all.     How  could  you  think  such  a  thing  of 

Aunt  Julia?     Just  fancy !     The  fact  is.  Aunt  Rina 

is  very  ill. 

Hedda. 
She  always  is. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  but  to-day  she  is  much  worse  than  usual,  poor 
dear. 

Hedda. 

Oh,  then  it's  only  natural  that  her  sister  should  re- 
main with  her.     I  must  bear  my  disappointment. 
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Ajid  you  ran*t  imagine,  dear,  how  delighte<!  tViinl 
Julia  seemed  to  be — because  you  had  come  home  lobk- 
ing  so  flourishing! 

IIedda. 

¥[Half  aloudt  risimj.]     Oli,  those  everla^sthig  Aunts! 

TiiSMAN, 

Whal? 

IIedda. 
[Gidng  to  the  glass  d*jor,]     Nolhingp 

TliSMAN. 

Oh,  all  right, 

[He  goes  through  the  inner  rtrnm,  oiU  to  the  right. 

Brack. 
What  boonet  were  you  talking  about? 

Hedda* 

Oh,  it  was  a  litlle  episode  with  Miss  Tesm*in  thLs 
morning.  She  had  laid  down  her  bonnet  on  tiie  chair 
Uiere — [Lookjt  at  him  and  smiles,] — ^and  I  pretended  to 
think  it  was  the  servant's. 

Brack. 

[Shaking  his  head,]  Now  my  dear  Mrs.  Hedtla,  how 
c^ould  you  do  such  a  thing?  To  that  excellent  old  ladyt 
loo! 
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;'••      *  HeDDA. 

y^JfjeYvously  crossing  the  room,]     Well,  you  see — these    j/i 
\  inlpulses  come  over  me  all  of  a  sudden;  and  I  cannot 
../•.     >rcsist  them.     [Throws  herself  down  in  the  easy-chair  by 
.•/*:*;. '     the  stove.]     Oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it 

Brack. 

[Behind  the  ecufy-cliair.]  You  are  not  really  happy — 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Hedda. 

[Looking  straight  before  her.]  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  I  should  be — Chappy.  Perhaps  you  can  give  m« 
one?  ^ 

Brack. 

Well — amongst  other  things,  because  you  have  got  ex- 
actly the  home  you  had  set  your  heart  on. 

Hedda. 

[Looks  up  at  him  and  lauglis.]  Do  you  too  believe  in 
that  legend  ? 

Brack. 

Is  there  nothing  in  it,  then  ? 

Hedda. 
Oh  yes,  there  is  something  in  it. 

Brack. 

Well? 
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There  is    I  h  i  s    In  iL  that  I  made  use  of  Tesman  to 
see  me  home  from  evening  parties  last  aumm^ 

Brack. 
I,  unfortunately^  had  to  go  quite  a  different  way, 

Hedda. 

That's  true,     I  know  you  wtre  going  a  different  way 
last  summer. 

Brack, 

[Laughing.]     Oh  fie,  Mrs.  Hedda!     Well,  then — you 
and  Tesman- ? 

Hbdda. 

Well,  we  happened  to  pass  here  one  evening;  Tesman> 
t  poor  fellow,  was  writhing  in  the  agony  of  having  to  find 
conversation;  so  I  took  pity  on  the  learned  mati 


Brack. 

[SmiUs  doiihtfuUi^.]     Y  o  u    took  pity?     H*m- 


HeoDA. 

Yes»  I  really  did.  And  so — to  help  him  out  of  his  tor- 
ment— I  happened  to  say,  in  pure  thoughtlessness,  that 
I  should  like  to  live  in  this  villa. 


Bracjk, 


No  more  than  that  ? 
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Hedda. 
Not  that  evening. 

Brack. 
But  afterwards  ? 

Hedda. 

Yes,  my  thoughtlessness  had  consequences,  my  dear 
Judge.  / 

Brack. 
Unfortunately  that  too  often  happens,  Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda. 

Thanks!  So  you  see  it  was  this  enthusiasm  for  Secre- 
tary Falk's  villa  that  first  constituted  a  bond  of  sympa- 
thy between  George  Tesman  and  me.  From  that  came 
our  engagement  and  our  marriage,  and  our  wedding 
journey,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Well,  well,  my  dear  Judge 
— as  you  make  yqur  bed  so  you  must  lie,  I  could  almost 
say. 

Brack. 

This  is  exquisite!  And  you  really  cared  not  a  rap 
about  it  all  the  time  ? 

Hedda. 

No,  heaven  knows  I  didn't. 

Brack. 

But  now  ?  Now  that  we  have  made  it  so  homelike  for 
you? 
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Vh — the  rooms  all  seeoi  to  smell  of  lavendt^r  and  dried 
rose-leaves, — Hut  perliaps  it's  Aunt  Julia  thai  ha^s  brought 
that  scent  with  her* 

Bkac  K. 

[Latigking.]  No,  I  think  it  must  he  a  legacy  from  the 
late  Mrs,  Secretary  Falk. 

Hbdda, 

Ye«»  there  is  an  odour  of  mortality  about  it.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  (jouqyet — the  day  after  the  ball.  [Clasps 
her  hunds  behind  her  head,  leans  baek  in  hrr  chair  and 
looks  at  him,]  Oh,  my  dear  Judge — ^you  cannot  imagine 
how  horribly  I  shall  bore  myself  here, 

Brack. 

Why  should  not  you,  loo,  find  some  sort  of  vocation  in 
Iife»  Mrs.  Hedda? 

Hedda. 

A  vocation — that  should  attract  me? 


Brack. 


If  possible,  of  course. 

Hedda. 

Heaven  knows  what  sort  of  a  vocation  that  could  be- 

I  often  wonder  whether [Breaking  off.]     But  that 

would  never  do  either. 

Brack. 

Who  can  tell  ?     Let  me  hear  what  it  is. 
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Hedda. 

Whether  I  might  not  get  Tesman  to  go  into  politics, 
I  mean. 

Brack. 

[Laughing.]  Tesman  ?  l^o  really  now,  political  life  is 
not  the  thing  for  him — not  at  all  in  his  line. 

Hedda. 

No,  I  daresay  not. — But  if  I  could  get  him  into  it  all 
the  same  P 

Brack. 

Why — ^what  satisfaction  could  you  find  in  that  ?  If  he 
is  not  fitted  for  that  sort  of  thing,  why  should  you  want 
to  drive  him  into  it  ? 

Hedda. 

Because  I  am  bored,  I  tell  you!     [After  a  paiufe.]    So  ^ 
#    you  think  it  quite  out  of  the  question  that  Tesman  should 
ever  get  into  the  ministry  ? 

Brack. 

H*m — ^you  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hedda — ^to  get  into  the 
ministry,  he  would  have  to  be  a  tolerably  rich  man. 

Hedda. 

[Rising  impatiently.]     Yes,  there  we  have  it!     It  is  ^ 

this  genteel  poverty  I  have  managed  to  drop  into ! 

[Crosses  the  room.]     That  is  what  makes  life  so  pitiable! 
So  utterly  ludicrous! — For  that's  what  it  is. 
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Hedda. 

Where,  then  ? 

Brack. 

You  have  never  gone  through  any  really  stimulating 
experience. 

IIedda, 

Anything  serious,  you  mean? 

Brack, 

YeSt  you  may  call  it  so.  But  now  you  may  perhaps 
have  one  in  store. 

Hedda, 

[Tos^nng  her  h^ad.]  Oh,  youVe  thinking  of  the  an- 
noyances about  this  wretthed  professorship!  But  that 
must  be  Tesmau's  own  attair.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not 
waste  a  thought  upon  it. 

Brack, 

No,  no,  I  daresay  not.     But  suppose  now  that  what 
people  call — in  elegant  lauguage^ — a  solemn  responsibility 
were  to  come  upon  yon  ?     [Smilintj,]     A  new  responsihil-^ 
*ity.  Mrs.  Hedda? 

Hedda. 

^  [Angrily*]     Be  quiet!     Nothing  of  that  sort  will  ever 
happen! 
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Brack. 

[Warily.]     We  will  speak  of  this  again  a  year  hence —  / 
at  the  very  outside. 

Hedda. 

[CurUy.]  I  have  no  turn  for  anything  of  the  sort» 
Judge  Brack.     No  responsibilities  for  me! 

Brack. 

Are  you  so  unlike  the  generality  of  women  as  to  have 
no  turn  for  duties  which ? 

Hedda. 

[Beside  the  glass  door.]  Oh,  be  quiet,  I  tell  you! — ^I 
often  think  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  I  have 
any  turn  for. 

Brack. 

[Dravxing  near  to  her.]    Ai^  what  is  that,  if  I  may  ask  ? 

HsppA. 

[Stands  looking  out.]  Boring  myself  to  death.  Now 
you  know  it.  [Turns ^  looks  towards  the  inner  room^  and 
laughs.]    Yes,  as  I  thought!     Here  comes  the  Professor. 

Brack. 

[Softly,  in  a  tone  of  warning.]  Come,  come,  come, 
Mrs.  Hedda! 

George  Tesman,  dressed  for  the  party ,  with  his  gloves 
and  hat  in  his  hand,  enters  from  the  right  through 
the  inner  room. 


F^^^^HC 

^^1 
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TeSMjVN.                                                                        ^^^H 

Iledda,  has  no  message  come  from  Eilert  Lovborg?         ^^^H 

Il£DDA.                                                                   ^^^1 

^H 

Tesman.                                           *    ^^^1 

Then  you'll  see  he'll  be  here  presentlj.                                   ^^^| 

Brack.                                                   ^^^H 

Do  you  really  think  he  will  come  ?                                          ^^^H 

Tesman.                                                ^^^| 

Yea,  I  am  almost  sure  of  it.     For  what  you  ivere  tell-         ^^^H 

ing  us  this  morning  must  have  been  a  mere  floating        ^^^H 

rumour.                                                                                       ^^^H 

Beack.                                              ^^^I 

You  think  so  ?                                                                           ^^^H 

Tes&can.                                                ^^^I 

At  any  rate.  Aunt  Julia  said  she  did  not  believe  for        ^^^H 

a  moment  thai  he  would  ever  stand  in  my  way  again,         ^^^H 
Fancy  that!                                                                               ^^M 

Brack.                                              ^^^| 

Well  then,  that^s  all  righL                                                      -    ^^^ 

Tesman.                                               ^^^| 

[Placing  his  hoi  and  gloi'cs  on  a  chair  on  the  rigki.]         ^^^M 
Yes,  but  you  must  really  let  me  wait  for  him  as  long  as         ^^^H 
^KMstble.                                                                                             ^^1 
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Brack. 

We  have  plenty  of  time  yet.  None  of  my  guests  will 
arrive  before  seven  or  half-past. 

Tesman. 

Then  meanwhile  we  can  keep  Hedda  company,  and  see 
what  happens.     Eh  ? 

Hedda. 

[Placing  Brack's  hat  and  overcoat  upon  the  comer 
settee.]  And  at  the  worst  Mr.  Lovborg  can  remain  here 
with  me. 

Brack. 

[Offering  to  take  his  things.]  Oh,  allow  me,  Mrs. 
Tesman! — ^What  do  you  mean  by  "At  the  worst"? 

Hedda. 
If  he  won't  go  with  you  and  Tesman. 

Tesman. 

[Looks  dubiously  at  her.]     But,  Hedda  dear — do  you   ^ 
think  it  would  quite  do  for  him  to  remain  with  you? 
Eh  ?     Remember,  Aunt  Julia  can't  come. 

Hedda. 

No,  but  Mrs.  Elvsted  is  coming.  We  three  can  have  a 
cup  of  tea  together. 

Tesman. 

Oh,  yes  that  will  be  all  right. 
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[Smiling.] 
for  him. 

Why  so? 


Brack. 
And  that  would  perhaps  be  the  safest  plan 

Uedda, 

Brack. 

Well,  you  know,  Mrs.  Tcsoian,  how  you  used  to  pjird 
at  my  little  barhelor  parties.  You  defiared  tliey  were 
adapted  only  for  men  of  the  strictest  principles. 

IIedda. 

But    no   doubt    Mr,    Lctvborg's    principles    are    strict 

enough  now,     A  converted  sinner 

[Berta  appears  at  the  Imll  door, 

Berta. 

There's  a  genlleman  asking  if  you  are  at  home, 
ma*am 


Well,  show  him  in. 


IIedda. 


Tesman, 


[Softly,]     Fm  sure  it  is  he!     Fancy  that! 

EiLKHT  L5VBORG  ciiiers  from  the  hall.  He  is  dim  and 
lean;  of  the  same  age  as  Tesman,  hut  looks  older  and 
somewhat  itmm-out.  His  h<iir  and  beard  are  of  a 
blackish  hroum^  his  face  long  and  pale^  btd  with 
paiehes  of  colour  on  the  cheek-bones.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  well-cut  black  insiting  suit,  quite  nete.  He  has 
dark  gloves  and  a  silk  hat.  He  siojts  near  live  door^ 
mid  makes  a  rapid  bow^  seeming  soniewltoi  embar- 
fussed. 
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Tesman. 

[Goes  up  to  him  and  shakes  him  warmly  by  the  hand.] 
Well,  my  dear  Eilert — so  at  last  we  meet  again ! 

ElLERT   LoVBORfe. 

[Speaks  in  a  subdued  voice.]  Thanks  for  your  letter, 
Tesman.  [Approaching  Hedda.]  Will  you  too  shake 
hands  with  me,  Mrs.  Tesman  ? 

Hedda. 

[Taking  his  hand.]  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lov- 
borg.  [With  a  motion  of  her  hand.]  I  don't  know 
whether  you  two  gentlemen ? 

L5VBORG. 

[Bowing  slightly.]     Judge  Brack,  I  think. 

Brack. 
[Doing  likewise.]     Oh  yes, — in  the  old  days 

Tesman. 

[To  LovBORG,  with  his  hands  on  his  shoulders.]  And 
now  you  must  make  yourself  entirely  at  home,  Eilert! 
Mustn't  he,  Hedda  ? — ^For  I  hear  you  are  going  to  settle 
in  town  again  ?    Eh  ? 

L5VBORG. 

Yes,  I  am. 

Tesman. 

Quite  right,  quite  right.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  have  got 
hold  of  your  hew  book;  but  I  haven't  had  time  to  read  it 
yet 
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L5VBORG* 

You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble. 

Tesman* 
Why  so? 

LOVBORG. 

Because  there  is  very  h'ttlc  in  it* 

Tesman. 
Just  fancy — ^how  can  you  say  so  ? 

Bkack. 
%  But  it  has  been  very  much  praised,  I  hear, 

LoVBORG. 

^    That  was  what  I  wanted ;  so  I  put  uothing  into  the  book 
but  what  every  one  would  agree  with. 

Brack.   ' 
Veiy  wise  of  you. 

Tesman, 

Well  but,  my  dear  Eilert ! 

LoVBORG. 

For  now  I  mean  to  win  myself  a  position  again — to 
make  a  fresh  start. 

Tesman. 

[A  lUile  embarrassed.]     Ah,  that  is  what  you  w^ish  to 
do?     Eh? 
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L5VBORO. 

[Smiling,  lays  down  his  lud,  and  draws  a  packet, 
wrapped  in  paper,  from  his  coat  pocket.]  But  when  this 
one  appears,  George  Tesman,  you  will  have  to  read  it. 
For  this  is  the  real  book — the  book  I  have  put  my 
true  self  into. 

Tesman. 

Indeed  ?    And  what  is  it  ? 

L5VBORO. 

It  is  the  continuation. 

Tesman. 
The  continuation  ?     Of  what  ? 


L5VBORO. 

Of  the  book 

• 

Tesman. 

Of  the  new 

book? 

L5VBORO. 

Of  course. 

Tesman. 

Why,  my  dear  Eilert — does  it  not 

come  down  to  our 

own  days  ? 

L5VBORG. 

Yes,  it  does; 

and  this  one  deals  with  the  future. 

Tesman. 

With  the  future!     But,  good  heavens,  we  know  noth-  ^^ 
ing  of  the  future!  ' 
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it  No;  but  there  is  a  thitig  or  two  to  be  said  about  it  all 
the  same.     [Opens  the  paf^ket.]     Look  here- 

Tesman- 
Why,  that's  not  your  handwritiag. 

I.OVBORG, 

I  dictated  it.  [Turning  tfvcr  the  pages.]  It  falls  into 
two  serlions.  The  first  deals  with  the  civilising  forces 
of  the  future.  And  here  is  the  seeoiid — [runtnufj  Ihramjh 
the  pages  towards  tJw  end] — ^forecasting  the  proi>able  line 
of  development, 

TE8MAN. 

How  odd  now!  I  should  never  have  thought  of  writ- 
ing anything  of  that  sort. 

Hedda. 

[At  the  glass  door*  drumming  on  ifie  paJie.]  ll'm  -  . 
I  daresay  not. 

L5VBORG* 

[Replacing  the  mnmisrripf  in  its  paper  and  lai/ing  the 
packet  on  the  taNv.]  I  brought  it,  thinking  I  might  read 
you  a  little  of  it  this  evening. 

Tesman. 

That  was  very  good  of  you,  Eitert.  But  this  even- 
ing  ?     [Looking  al  Bhack.]     I  don't  quite  see  how 

wc  ean  manage  it 
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LOVBORG. 

Well  then,  some  other  time.     There  is  no  hurry. 

Brack. 

I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovborg — there  is  a  little  gather- 
ing at  my  house  this  evening — ^mainly  in  honour  of  Tes- 
man,  you  know 

Lovborg. 

[Looking  for  his  hat,]  Oh — then  I  won't  detun 
you 

Brack. 

No,  but  listen — ^will  you  not  do  me  the  favour  of  join- 
ing us? 

L5VBORG. 

[Curtijf  and  decidedly,]  No,  I  can't — thank  you  vciy 
much. 

Brack. 

Oh,  nonsense — do!  We  shall  be  quite  a  select  little 
circle.  And  I  assure  you  we  shall  have  a  **  lively  time," 
as  Mrs.  Hed — as  Mrs.  Tesman  says. 

L5VBORG. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it     But  nevertheless 

Brack. 

And  then  you  might  bring  your  manuscript  with  you, 
and  read  it  to  Tesman  at  my  house.  I  could  give  you  a 
room  to  yourselves. 
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Tesman. 
Yes,  tliink  of  that,  Eilert»— why  shouldn't  you ?     Eh? 

Hedda. 

[Interposing.]  But,  Tesman,  if  Mr.  Lt^vborg  would 
really  rather  not!  I  am  sure  Mr.  liovborg  is  much  more 
inclined  to  remain  here  and  have  supper  with  me* 

LdYBORO, 

[Looting  ai  her,}     With  you,  Mrs.  Tesman  ? 

Hedda. 
And  with  Mrs,  Elvsted. 


Ah^ 


morning. 


LtiVBORQ. 

[Lighibj.]     I   saw    her    for    a    moment    this 
Hedda. 


Did  you  ?  Well,  she  is  coming  this  evening.  So  you 
see  you  are  almost  bound  to  remain,  Mr.  Lovborg,  or 
ahe  will  have  no  one  to  see  her  home* 


That's  true.     Many  thanks,   Mrs.  Tesman— in  that 
case  I  will  remain. 

Hedda. 

Then  I  have  one  or  two  orders  to  give  the  servant—* 
[She  goes  to  the  fiall  door  and  rings.     Berta  enters* 
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Hedda  talks  to  her  in  a  whisper,  and  points  to- 
wards  tlie  inner  room.  Berta  nods  and  goes  out 
again, 

Tesman. 

[At  the  same  time,  to  L5vboro.]  Tell  me,  Eilert — is  it 
this  new  subject — ^the  future — ^that  you  are  going  to  lec- 
ture  about  ? 

L5VBORG. 

Yes. 

Tesman. 

They  told  me  at  the  bookseller's  that  you  are  going  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  this  autumn. 

L5VBORG. 

That  is  my  intention.  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill, 
Tesman. 

Tesman. 

Oh  no,  not  in  the  least!     But ? 

L(5VBORO. 

I  can  quite  understand  that  it  must  be  disagreeable  to 
you. 

Tesman. 

[Cast  down.]  Oh,  I  can't  expect  you,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  me,  to 

L5\^ORG. 

But  I  shall  wait  till  you  have  received  your  appoint-  ^ 
ment. 
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Will  you  wait?     Yes  but — yes  but — are  you  not  going 
to  compete  with  me?     Eh? 

LoVBOHG. 

/No;  it  ig  only  the  moral  victory  I  care  for. 


Tesman. 

Why,  Mess  me — then  Aunt  Julia  was  right  after  all! 
Oh  yes — I  knew  it!  Iledda!  Just  fancy — Eilert  Lov- 
borg  is  not  going  to  stand  in  our  way! 

Hedda. 

^  [Curfbj.]     Our    way  ?     Pray  lea%^c    m  e    out  of  the 

question. 

[She  goes  up  towards  the  inner  room^  where  Berta  is 
placing  a  iray  xmik  decanters  and  glasses  on  th€ 
table,  Hedda  nods  approval,  and  comes  forward 
again*     Berta  goes  out. 

Tesman. 

[At  the  same  lime,]  And  you.  Judge  Brack— what  do 
you  say  to  this?     Eh? 

Brack. 

Well,  I  say  that  a  moral  victory — ^h'm — may  be  all 
very  fine 

Tesman* 

Yc«,  certainty*     But  all  the  same 
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Hedda. 

[Looking  ai  Tesman  wUh  a  cold  smile.]     You  sta'hd 
there  looking  as  if  you  were  thunder-struck 

Tesman. 
Yes — so  I  am — ^I  almost  think 

Brack. 

Don't  you  see,  Mrs.  Tesman,  a  thunderstorm  has  just 
passed  over  ? 

Hedda. 

[Pointing  towards  the  inner  room.]     Will  you  not  take 
a  glass  of  cold  punch,  gentlemen  ? 

Brack. 

[Looking  at  his  watch.]  A  stirrup-cup  ?  Yes,  it  wouldn't 
come  amiss. 

Tesman. 

A  capital  idea,  Hedda!     Just  the  thing!     Now  that  the  y^ 
weight  has  been  taken  off  my  mind 

Hedda. 
Will  you  not  join  them,  Mr.  Lovborg  ? 

L5VBORG. 

[With  a  gesture  of  refusal.]    No,  thank  you.     Nothing 
for  me. 

Brack. 

Why  bless  me — cold  punch  is  surdy  not  poison. 
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L5VBORG- 

Perhaps  not  for  every  one. 
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Hedda. 
I  will  keep  Mr.  Lovborg  company  in  the  meantime. 


I 


Tesman. 

Yes,  ye«,  Hedda  dear,  do. 

[He  and  Brack  tjo  iniu  the  inner  Toom^  seat  them- 
selves,  drink  puneh,  smoke  cifjureites,  and  carry 
on  a  liveli/  conversalimi  durhuj  %v hat  follows.  El- 
LERT  Lqvboro  remains  stajiding  beside  the  si4jve. 
Hedda  goes  to  the  writing-lable. 


Hedda. 

[Rainng  her  voice  a  little,]  Do  you  care  to  look  at 
some  photographs,  Mr.  hovhorg?  You  know  Tesman 
and  I  made  a  tour  in  the  Tyrol  on  our  way  home  ? 

[She  takes  up  an  album,  and  plaees  ii  on  the  table 
be  fide  the  sofa,  in  the  further  corner  of  which  she 
seats  herself  Eilert  LdvBORG  approaches,  stofts, 
and  looks  at  her.  Then  he  takes  a  chair  and  seats 
himself  to  her  teft^  with  his  back  towards  the  imier 
room, 

Hedda. 

[Opening  the  album.]  Do  you  !»ee  this  range  of  moun- 
tains, Mr.  Lovborg?  ITs  the  Ortler  group.  Tesman 
has  written  the  name  underneath.  Here  it  is:  *'The 
Oriler  group  near  Meran.*' 
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LdVBORO. 

[Wlio  has  never  taken  his  eyes  off  her,  says  softly  and 
slowly:]    Hedda — Gabler! 

Hedda. 
[Olancing  hastily  at  him.]    Ah!     Hush! 

LOVBORO. 

[Repeats  softty.]    Hedda  Gabler! 

Hedda. 

[Looking  at  the  allbum^  That  was  my  name  in  the  old 
days — ^when  we  two  knew  each  other. 

L(5VBORO. 

And  I  must  teach  myself  never  to  say  Hedda  Gabler 
again — never,  as  long  as  I  live. 

Hedda. 

{Still  turning  over  the  pages,]  Yes,  you  must.  And  I 
think  you  ought  to  practise  in  time.  The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, I  should  say. 

L5VBORO. 

{In  a  tone  of  indignation.]     Hedda  Gabler  married ?^ 
And  married  to — George  Tesman! 

Hedda. 
Yes — so  the  world  goes. 
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Oh.  Hedda,  Hedda — how  could  you*  throw  yourself 
away! 

Hedda. 
[Looks  mharplif  at  kijii*]     What?     I  ran't  allow  this! 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

[Tesman  corner  into  tfie  room  and  goes  towards  Ike 
sofa. 

Hedda. 

[Hears  him  coming  and  ^aif,f  in  an  tndifferenl  tone.] 
And  this  is  a  view  from  the  Val  d'Ampezzo,  Mr,  Lov- 
borg.  Just  look  at  these  peaks!  [L<M)kji  affect umateli/  up 
ai  Tesman.]     What's  the  name  of  these  curious  peaks, 

dear? 

* 

Tesman. 

Let  me  see.     Oh,  those  are  the  Dolomites. 

Hedda. 

Yes,  that's  it! — ^Those  are  the  Dolomites,  Mr.  Lov- 
borg. 

Tesman. 

Hedda  dear, — I  only  wanted  to  ask  whether  I  shouldn't 
bring  you  a  little  puiuh  after  all  ?  For  yourself  at  any 
rate — eh  ? 

Hedda. 

Yes*  do,  please;   and  perhaps  a  few  biscuits. 

*  He  uses  the  familiar  du. 
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Tesman. 

No  cigarettes? 

Hedda. 
No. 

Tesman. 
Very  well. 

[He  goes  into  the  inner  room  and  out  to  the  right. 
Brack  sits  in  the  inner  room,  and  keeps  an  eye 
from  time  to  time  on  Hedda  and  L5vborg. 

LOVBORG. 

[Softly,  as  before.]    Answer  me,  Hedda — ^how  could 
you  go  and  do  this  ? 

Hedda. 

[Apparently  absorbed  in  the  album,]    If  you  continue 
to  say  du  to  me  I  won't  talk  to  you. 

I/5VBORG. 

May  I  not  say  du  even  when  we  are  alone  ? 

Hedda. 
No.     You  may  think  it;  but  you  mustn't  say  it. 

LoVBORG. 

Ah,  I  understand.     It  is  an  offence  against  George 
Tesman,  whom  you* — ^love. 

Hedda. 

[Glances  at  him  and  smiles.]     Love?     What  an  idea!  | 
*  From  this  point  onward  Lovborg  uses  the  formal  De, 
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LdVBORG. 

You  don't  love  him  then! 

Hedda. 

^   But  I  won't  hear  of  any  sort  of  unfaithfulness!     Re- 
member that. 

LOVBORG, 

Hedda — ^answer  me  one  thing 

Hedda. 
Hush  I 

[Tesman  enters  with   a  small  tray  from  the  inner 
romn. 

Tesman. 

Here  you  are!     Isn't  this  tempting? 

{He  puts  tlis  tray  on  the  table, 

Hedda. 
Why  do  you  bring  it  yourself? 

Tesman. 

[FiUhig  the  ghtJt.'tcf.]     Because  I  think  it's  sudi  fun  to 
wait  upon  you,  Hedda. 

Hedda. 

But  you  have  poured  out  two  glasses.     Mr,  Lovborg 
satd  he  wouldn't  have  any 

Tesman* 
No,  but  Mrs.  Elvsted  will  soon  be  here,  won't  she? 
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Hedda. 
Yes,  by-the-bye — ^Mrs.  Elvsted 

TESliAN. 

Had  you  forgotten  her?    Eh? 

Hedda. 

We  were  so  absorbed  in  these  photographs.     [Shows 
him  a  picture.]     Do  you  remember  this  little  village  ? 

TESliAN. 

Oh,  it's  that  one  just  below  the  Brenner  Pass.     It  was 
there  we  passed  the  night 

Hedda. 
and  met  that  lively  party  of  tourists. 

TESliAN. 

Yes,  that  was  the  place.     Fancy — if  we  could  only  have 
had  you   with  us,  Eilert!     Eh? 

[He  returns  to  the  inner  room  and  sits  beside  Brack. 

L5VBORO. 

Answer  me  this  one  thing,  Hedda 

Hedda. 
Well? 

L5VBORG. 

Was  there  no  love  in  your  friendship  for  me  either?  ^ 
Not  a  spark — not  a  tinge  of  love  in  it  ?  '^ 
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Hkdda. 

I  wonder  if  tbere  was  ?  To  nie  it  seems  as  though  we 
were  two  good  comrades — two  thoroughly  intimate 
friends.  [SmUinglt^.]  You  especially  were  frankness 
itself. 

LOVBOHQ. 

It  was  you  that  made  me  so. 

Hedda. 

As  I  look  hack  upon  il  all,  I  think  there  was  really 
jsomethin^  t>eautiful,  Notnclliing  faiicinating — something 
daring — iu — in  tliat  secret  intimacy — that  comradeship 
which  no  living  creature  so  much  as  dreamed  oL 

IxiVBORG. 

Yea,  yes,  Hedda  J  Was  there  not? — When  I  used  to 
come  to  your  fathers  in  the  aftermLMjn — and  the  (Jeneral 
aat  over  at  the  window  reading  liis  papers — with  his  back 
towards  us 

Hkdda. 

And  we  two  on  the  corner  sofa 


I^VBORG. 

Always  with  the  same  illustrated  paper  before  us 

Hedda. 
For  want  of  an  album,  yes. 

Ij^Ivborg. 

Yes,  Hedda,  and  when  I  made  my  confessions  to  you 
-told  you  about  myself,  things  that  at  that  time  no  one 
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else  knew!  There  I  would  sit  and  tell  you  of  my  esca^ 
pades — ^my  days  and  nights  of  devilment.  Oh,  Hedda 
— what  was  the  power  in  you  that  forced  me  to  confess 
these  things  ? 

Hedda.* 

Do  you  think  it  was  any  power  in  me  ? 

LOVBORG. 

How  else  can  I  explain   it?     And  all   those — ^those 
roundabout  questions  you  used  to  put  to  me 

Hedda. 
Which  you  understood  so  particularly  well 

L5VBORG. 

How  could  you  sit  and  question  me  like  that  ?     Ques- 
tion me  quite  frankly 

Hedda. 
In  roundabout  terms,  please  observe. 

LoVBORG. 

Yes,    but    frankly    nevertheless.     Cross-question    me 
about — ^all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Hedda. 
And  how  could  you  answer,  Mr.  Lovborg  ? 

LoVBORG. 

Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  can't  understand — in  looking 
back  upon  it.     But  tell  me  now,  Hedda — was  there  not 
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love  at  the  bottom  of  our  friendship  ?     On  your  «ide,  did 
—  you  not  feel  as  though  you  miglil  |>urge  my  stains  away 
— ^if  I  made  you  my  confessor  ?     Was  it  not  so  ? 

HiiDDA. 

No»  not  quite. 

L5VBORG, 

What  was  your  moti%e,  then? 

Hedda. 

^     Do  you  think  it  quite  inroraprehensible  that  a  young 
girl^ — when  it  can  be  done — without  any  one  knowing- 


Well? 


LdVBOBG. 


Hedda< 


should  l*e  glad  to  have  a  peep,  now  and  then, 

into  a  world  whicb 


L^VBOKG. 


Which- 


-? 


hbdda. 

which  she  is  forbidden  to  know  anything  about  ? 

LOVBOBG, 

So  i  h  a  t  was  it  ? 

IIedda* 
Partly.     Partly — I  almost  think, 

LOVBOEG, 

Comradeship  in  the  thirst  for  life.     But  why  should 
not  that,   at  any  rate,  have  continued  r 
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Hedda. 
The  fault  was  yours. 

L5VBORG. 

It  was  you  that  broke  with  me. 

Hedda. 

Yes,  when  our  friendship  threatened  to  develop  into 
something  more  serious.  Shame  upon  you,  Eilert  Lov- 
borg!  How  could  you  think  of  wronging  your — ^your 
frank  comrade  ? 

I^VBORG. 

[Clenching  his  hands,]  Oh,  why  did  you  not  carry  out 
your  threat  ?     Why  did  you  not  shoot  me  down  ? 

Hedda. 
Because  I  have  such  a  dread  of  scandal. 

LOVBORG. 

Yes,  Hedda,  you  arc  a  coward  at  heart.    " 

Hedda. 

A  terrible  coward.  [Changing  her  tone.]  But  it  was 
a  lucky  thing  for  you.  And  now  you  have  found  ample 
consolation  at  the  Elvsteds'. 

IvOVBORG. 

I  know  what  Thea  has  confided  to  you. 

Hedda. 

And  perhaps  you  have  confided  to  her  something  about 
us? 


^^^^ 

^B 
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LOVBORQ.                                                                        ^^^H 

^   Not  a  word.     She  is  too  stupid  to  understand  anything         ^^^H 
of  that                                                                                                   ^^^H 

LdVBORG.                                                                       ^^^1 

She  is  stupid  about  matters  of  that  sort.                                   ^^^H 

Hedda.                                                    ^^^H 

And  1  am  cowardly*     \Eend^  ovtr  towards  him,  with-         ^^^H 
nut  looh'irifj  film  in  fhe  farr,  and  »affS  vmre  softhj:\     Bui          ^^^^H 
now  I  will  ctniftde  sonit4lntig  to  y  o  u.                                         ^^^H 

■            [Eagerly,]     Well?                                                                              ^^1 

^1                                                                                                                             ^^^1 

^1            The  fact  thut  1  dared  n<»t  sjioot  you  down ^^^H 

^^^                                                                  Lt^VBORQ.                                                                       ^^^H 

^^^^h                                                                 ^^^H 

^^^^^     — that     wa«4   nut    my    iiuist   arrant   cowardice — that         ^^^^| 

^H        evening.                                                                                                     ^^^H 

^^1           [Looka  at   her  a   mnmenU   understands^  and  whispers         ^^^^M 
jmssiiinaiebj]      Oh.    Ilrthhi!    IliMlda    (laldcr!      Now    I          ^^^^H 
be^in  to  see  a  hid^icn  reason  bcnc^ath  oiir  comradeship!          ^^^^| 

You*  and  I !     After  all,  then*  it  was  your  craving  for         ^^^H 

life ^^H 

'  Iji  thid  speech  he  once*  mom  aays  dm,     lIcHhlu  uildre^se^  him           ^^^^^| 
ihrotlghout  as  De.                                                                                               ^^^^| 
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Hedda. 

[Softly^  wUh  a  sharp  glance.^  Take  care!  Believe 
nothing  of  the  sort! 

[Twilight  has  begun  to  fall.     The  hall  door  is  opened 
from  vnthout  by  Berta. 

Hedda. 

[Closes  the  album  with  a  bang  and  calls  smilingly  :'\  Ah, 
at  last!     My  darling  Thea, — come  along! 

Mrs.  Elvsted  enters  from  the  hall.     She  is  in  even^ 
ing  dress.     The  door  is  closed  behind  her. 

Hedda. 

[On  the  sofa,  stretches  out  her  arms  towards  her.]  My 
sweet  Thea — ^you  can't  think  how  I  have  been  longing  for 
you! 

[Mrs.  Elvsted,  in  passing,  exchanges  slight  saluta- 
tions with  the  gentlemen  in  the  inner  room,  then 
goes  up  to  tlie  table  and  gives  Hedda  Jier  hand. 
Eilert  Lovborg  lias  risen.  He  and  Mrs.  Elv- 
sted greet  each  other  with  a  silent  nod. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Ought  I  to  go  in  and  talk  to  your  husband  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Hedda. 

Oh,  not  at  all.  Leave  those  two  alone.  They  will 
soon  be  going. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Are  they  going  out  ? 


^^^^^^^[ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^ 
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^^^H 

Yes,  to  a  supper-party.                                                                ^^^H 

^m                                    Mils.  Elvhted.                                         ^^^I 

^M          [Quiekl^,  io  Loyborg.]     Not  y  r>  u?                                            ^^^| 

^1                                               Hedda.                                                   ^^^I 

^K          Mr.  Lovborg  remains  with  us.                                                     ^^^H 

^H                                       Mr8.  Elvsted.                                            ^^^I 

^^          [Takes  a  rhair  ami  if  ahtnd  to  scat  hcrstylf  al  his  side.]           ^^^H 
Oh,  how  nice  it  is  here!                                                                       ^^^H 

^^^1 

No,  thank  you,  my  little  Thea!     No(   t  h  e  r  e!     You*ll            ^^H 
be  good  enough  to  eome  over  here  to  me.     I  will  sit  be-  — ^          ^H 
iweeu  you.                                                                                              .^^^1 

Mhs.  Elvstcd.                                             ^^^I 

Yes,  iust  as  you  please.                                                               ^^^H 

[She  goes  round  the  tabh  and  u^ats  herself  on  the  sofa           ^^^H 

on  IIedda'b  rigfU,     I><JVBORG  re-Meai^  hinhseff  on           ^^^H 

his  chair,                                                                                 ^^^| 

IX^VDORG.                                                               ^^^1 

[After  a  short  pause,  to  Uedda.]     Is  not  she  lovely  to          ^^^H 

^^^1 

[LighiUj  stroking  her  huir.]     Only  io  look  at  ?                          ^^^| 
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L^VBORG. 

Yes.  For  w  e  two — she  and  I — ^w  e  are  two  real 
comrades.  We  have  absolute  faith  in  each  other;  so  we 
can  sit  and  talk  with  perfect  frankness -^ 

Hedda. 
Not  round  about,  Mr.  Lovborg  ?     ^ 

L5VBORG. 

Well 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Softly  dinging  close  to  IIedda.]  Oh,  how  happy  I 
am,  Hedda!  For,  only  think,  he  says  I  have  inspired 
him  too! 

Hedda. 

[Looks  at  her  with  a  smile.]  Ah!  Does  he  say  that, 
dear? 

L5VBORG. 

And  then  she  is  so  brave,  Mrs.  Tesman!  ^ 

Mrs.  El\'«ted. 
Good  heavens — am  I  brave? 

L6VBORG. 

Exceedingly — ^where  your  comrade  is  concerned. 

Hedda. 
Ah  yes — courage!     If  one  only  had   that! 
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LOVBORG, 

What  then  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hedda. 

Then  life  would  perhaps  be  liveable,  after  alL     [WUh 
a  sxidden  change  qf  tone.]     But  now,  my  dearest  Thea^ 

you  realty  must  have  a  glass  of  c*oId  punch* 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
No,  thanks — I  never  take  anything  of  that  kind. 

Hedda. 
Well  then,  you,   Mr.  lAivborg. 

L<iVBORG. 

Nor  I,  thank  ymj, 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
No,  he  doesn*t  either. 

Hedda. 
^^Lookajijcedlif  at  him.]     But  if  I  say  you  shall? 

LfiVBORC, 

^  It  would  be  no  use. 

Hedda. 

^    JTjfiughing ,]     Then  I,  pcMjr  creature,  have  no  sort  of 
power  over  you  ? 

LftVBORG. 

Not  in   that  respect. 
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Hedda. 

But  seriously,  I  think  you  ought  to — ^for  your  own 
sake. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Why,  Hedda ! 

LOVBORG. 

How  so? 

Hedda. 
Or  rather  on  account  of  other  people. 

L5VBORQ. 

Indeed? 

Hedda. 

Otherwise  people  might  be  apt  to  suspect  that — in 
your  heart  of  hearts — ^\'ou  did  not  feel  quite  secure —     * 
quite  confident  in  yourself. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[SofUy.]     Oh  please,  Hedda ! 

L(5VBORG. 

People  may  suspect  what  they  like — for  the  present. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Joyfully,]    Yes,  let  them! 

Hedda. 
I  saw  it  plainly  in  Judge  Brack's  face  a  moment  ago. 
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Hedda. 


His  contemptuous  smile,  when  you  dared  not  go  with 
them  into  the  inner  room. 

IvOVBORO* 

Dared  not  ?  Of  course  I  preferred  to  stop  here  and 
talk  to   you. 

Mrs.  Elvsted- 

What  could  be  more  natural,  Hedda? 

Hedda. 

But  the  Judge  could  not  puess  that.  And  I  saw,  toOt 
the  way  he  smiled  and  glanced  at  Tesman  when  you 
dared  not  accept  his  invitation  to  this  w^retched  Httle 
ffupper-party  of  his. 

LoVBORG, 

Dared  not!     Do  you  say  I  dared  not? 

Hedda. 

/  don*t  say  so.  But  that  was  how  Judge  Brack  under- 
stood  It. 

L#OVBORG. 

Well,  let  him. 

Hedda. 
Then  you  are  not  going  with  them  ? 
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L&VBORG. 

I  will  stay  here  with  you  and  Thea. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes,  Hedda — ^how  can  you  doubt  that  ? 

Hedda. 

[Smiles  and  nods  approvingly  to  L5vborg.]  Firm  as 
a  rock!  Faithful  to  your  principles,  now  and  for  ever! 
Ah,  that  is  how  a  man  should  be!  [Turns  to  Mrs.  Elv- 
sted and  caresses  her.]  Well  now,  what  did  I  tell  you, 
when  you  came  to  us  this  morning  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
traction  

LOVBORG. 

[Surprised.]     Distraction ! 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Terrified.]     Hedda— oh  Hedda ! 

Hedda. 

You  can  see  for  yourself!  You  haven't  theslightest  rea- 
son to  be  in  such  mortal  terror [Interrupting  her- 
self.]    There!     Now  we  can  all  three  enjoy  ourselves. 

L5VBORG. 

[Who  has  given  a  start.]  Ah — what  is  all  this,  Mrs. 
Tesman  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Oh  my  God,  Hedda!  What  are  you  saying?  What 
are  you  doing  ? 
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Don't  get  excited!     That  horrid  Judge  Brack  is  sitting 
watching  you. 

IjOVBORG. 

So  she  was  in  mortal  terror!     On  my  account! 


MhH.    El  VST  ED. 

[Sofl!^   and  piieousif/.]     Oh,    Hcdda — now   you   have   •«. 
ruined  everything! 

Ij^VBORQ. 

[Loohf  fixed! If  at  her  far  a  moment.     Hu  face  is  dh- 
tortM.]     So    that    waii  my  comrade's  frank  confidence  — 
in  nie? 

Mrts,  Elvsted. 

[Imploringly.]     Oh,   my  dearest  friend — only  let  me  *' 
tell  you^ 

L5VBORG, 

[Takes  one  of  the  glasses  of  punch,  raises  it  to  his  lips^ 
and  satjs  in  a  Iouk  hu.sk t/  roire.]     Your  health,  Thea!        ^ 
[He  empties  the  glass^  puts  it  douni^  and  takes  the 
second. 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 

[Scfthj,\     Oh,  Heilda,  Hedda — how    could   you  do 
this? 

Hedda. 

t  do  it  ?     /  ?     Are  you  crazy  ? 
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USVBORQ. 

Here's  to  your  health  too,  Mrs.  Tesman.  Thanks  for 
the  truth.     Hurrah  for  the  truth! 

[He  empties  the  glass  and  is  about  to  re-JUl  it. 

Hedda. 

[Lays  her  hand  on  his  arm,]  Come,  come — no  more 
for  the  present.     Remember  you  are  going  out  to  supper. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
No,  no,  no! 

Hedda. 

Hush!    They  are  sitting  watching  you. 

L5VBORG. 

[Ptdiing  down  the  glass.]  Now,  Thea — idl  me  the 
truth 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes. 

L5VBORG. 

Did  your  husband  know  that  you  had  come  aflar  me  ? 

Mrs.  El\'st£d. 

[n*rifij^ifi9  her  hands.]  Oh,  Hedda — do  you  hear  what 
he  is  asking? 

L5\*BORG. 

Was  it  arranged  l^etween  you  and  him  that  you  were 
to  come  to  town  and  look  after  me  }  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Sheriff  himself  that  urged  you  to  come  ?     Aha«  my  dear 
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— ^no  douht  he  wanted  my  ht^lp  in  his  oflSce!     Or  was  it 
at  the  card-labte  that  lie  mi.ssed  me  ? 

Mrs,  Elvsted. 
[Softly^  in  agony.]     Oh,  Lovborg,  Lovborg— — * 


LOVBORG. 

[Snar^  a  glass  and  is  on  the  point  of  filing  ii.\  Here's 
a  glass  for  the  old  Sheriff  too! 

IIedda. 

[Prevcniing  him.]  No  more  just  now.  Rrmember, 
you  have  to  read  your  mauuscTipt  to  Tesman, 

L5VBORG. 

[Calmhj,  puiting  dovm  the  glass.]  It  was  stupid  of  me 
all  this,  Thea — to  take  it  in  tliis  way,  I  meati.  DonH  he 
angr>'  wiUi  me,  my  dear»  dear  comrade.  You  shall  sec 
— bolb  you  and  the  others—that  if  I  waji  fallen  once — 
now  I  have  risen  again!     Thanks  to   you,    Thea, 

Mrs,  Klvsted. 

[Radiant  with  joy.]     OJu  heaven  be  praised ! 

[Brack  has  in  the  meantime  looked  at  his  waich.     He 
and  Tesman  rise  and  come  itUo  tfie  drawing'Toom* 

Brack. 

\Takcs  hi^H  hat  and  averCDot*]  Well,  Mrs,  Tesman,  our 
Ume  has  come. 

Hedda. 
I  suppose  it  has. 
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L5VBORG. 

[Rising.]     Mine  too.  Judge  Brack. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Softly  and  imploringly.]     Oh,  Lovborg,  don't  do  it! 

Hedda. 
[Pinching  her  arm.]    They  can  hear  you! 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[With  a  suppressed  shriek.]     Ow! 

LOVBORG. 

[To  Brack.]     You  were  good  enough  to  invite  me. 

Brack. 
Well,  are  you  coming  after  all  ? 

liOVBORG. 

Yes,  many  thanks. 

Brack. 
I'm  delighted 

L(3VBORG. 

[To  Tesman,  piUtitig  the  parcel  of  MS.  in  his  pocket.] 
I  should  like  to  show  you  one  or  two  things  before  I  send 
it  to  the  printers. 

Tesman. 

Fancy — ^that  will  be  delightful.  But,  Hedda  dear,  how 
is  Mrs.  Elvsted  to  get  home  ?     Eh  ? 
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Hedda. 
Oh,  that  ran  he  matmged  somehow. 

I/OVBORG. 

[Lotikinfftinvard^  the  /firf/V.v,]  Mrs.  Elvsted  ?  Of  course, 
I'll  come  a^ain  and  fetrh  tier,  [Appn*arhhuj,]  At  ten 
or  thereabouts,  Mrs.  Tesman  ?     Will  that  do? 

IIkdda. 
Certainly.     Thai  will  dn  ra[ii tally. 

Tesman. 

Well,  then,  that's  all  rijijlit.  But  you  must  not  expect 
me  so  early,  Hedda, 

Hedda. 
Oh,  you  may  stop  a,s  long — as  long  as  ever  you  please. 

Mrs.  Elvhted. 

[Tricing  to  covcml  hvr  anxietti.]  Well  then,  Mr.  liiv* 
borg — I  shall  remain  here  until  you  come. 

lX>VBORG. 

[With  hu  hat  in  hi  a  hand.]     Pray  do,  Mrs.  Elvsted, 
BRAC:fK. 

And  now  off  goes  the  excursion  train,  gentlemen!  I 
hof>e  we  shall  have  a  lively  time,  as  a  certain  fair  lady 
puts  it 

Hedda. 

Ah,  if  only  the  fair  lady  could  he  present  unseen 1 
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Brack. 
Why  unseen  ? 

Hedda. 

In  order  to  hear  a  little  of  your  liveliness  at  first  hand. 
Judge  Brack. 

Brack. 

[Laughing.]    I  should  not  advise  the  fair  lady  to  try  it. 

Tesman. 

[Also  latighing.]     Come,  you*re  a  nice  one,  Hedda! 
Fancy  that! 

Brack. 

Well,  good-bye,  good-bye,  ladies. 

L5VBORG. 

[Bowing.]    About  ten  oVIock,  then. 

[Brack,  Lf5vBORG,  and  Tesman  go  ont  by  the  hall 
door.  At  the  same  iinUy  Berta  enters  from  ike 
inner  room  with  a  lighted  lamp^  which  she  places 
on  the  drawing-room  Ud>le;  she  goes  otU  by  the  way 
she  came. 

Mrs.  Ela-sted. 

[Who  has  risen  and  is  wandering  restlessly  about  the 
room.]     Hedda — Hedda — ^what  will  come  of  all  this? 

Hedda. 

At  ten  o'clock — ^he  will  be  here.     I  can  see  him  already  * 
— ^with  vine-leaves  in  his  hair — flushed  and  fearless — ^ 
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Mr8.  Elvsted. 

Oh,  I  liope  he  may. 

Hedda. 

And  then*  you  see — then  he  will  have  regained  eontrol 
over  himself.     Then  he  will  be  a  free  man  for  all  his  days. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh  <iod! — if  he  would  only  come  as  you  see  him  now! 

Hedba. 

He  will  come  as  I  see  him^^o,  and  not  otherwise! 
[RUes  and  appmacheji  Thea.]  You  may  doubt  him  as 
long  as  you  please;  /  believe  in  him.  And  now  we  will 
tr>'^ ' 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yeu  have  some  hidden  motive  in  this,  Hedda! 

Hedda. 

-  Yes»  I  have.     I  want  for  oiue  in  my  life  to  have  ptiwer 
to  mould  a  human  destiny* 

Mils,  Elvstbd- 
Have  you  not  the  power  ? 

Hedda. 
I  have  not— and  have  never  had  it, 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 
Not  your  husband's  ? 
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'    Hedda. 

Do  you  think  that  is  worth  the  trouble  ?  Oh,  if 
you  could  only  understand  how  poor  I  am.  And  fate 
has  made  y  o  u  so  rich!  [Clasps  her  passionately  in  her 
arms.]    I  think  I  must  burn  your  hair  off,  after  all. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Let  me  go!     Let  me  go!    I  am  afraid  of  you,  Hedda! 

Berta. 

[In  the  middle  dooru^ay.]  Tea  is  laid  in  the  dining- 
room,  ma'am. 

Hedda. 

Verj'  well.     We  are  coftiing. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
No,  no,  no!     I  would  rather  go  home  alone!     At  once! 

Hedda. 

Nonsense!  First  you  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea,  you  little 
stupid.  And  then — at  ten  o*oKK*k — Eilert  Lovborg  will 
l)e  here — with  vine-leaves  in  his  hair. 

[She  c/nic/,v  Mas.  Elvsted  alnu}st  by  force  towards 
the  middle  di>onvay. 


ACT  THIRD 

The  room  nt  the  Tbsmans.  Thr  curtain.t  arc  drawn  over 
the  middle  d/mrwaff,  and  aimt  orer  the  ffla.i.f  door. 
The  lamp,  half  turned  dfnvn,  and  with  «  shade  (wer 
it,  u  hnntimj  on  the  fa  hie.  In  the  M<}ir,  the  door  of 
%vhich  .Htandji  open,  then'  ha^f  hcen  afre,  whieh  is  now 
nearbj  burnt  out* 

Mrs,  Elvsted,  wrapj}ed  in  a  largr  .shawL  and  with  her 
feet  upon  afoot*rest,  Mt.^  vhne  to  the  Mine,  sunk  baek 
in  the  arm-ehair.  IlEDDA./w/Zy  drensed,  lies  sleeping 
upon  the  stfa,  with  a  srfa'bl4inket  over  her, 

Miis,  Elvsted. 

[After  a  pan^ie,  .saddenltj  sits  up  in  her  rhair^  and  listens 
eufferh/^  Then  she  sinks  hark  again  wearihf,  nuntning  to 
herself]     Not  yt4!— <:)h  CJod— ^ili  Clod— not  yet! 

Bebta  slii?s  cautious! tj  in  h}j  the  htdl  door.    She  has  a 
letter  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 

[Turns  and  whispers  e  age  rig.]  Well — has  any  one 
come? 

Bkhta. 
[Softlg,]     Yes,  a  girl  lia«  ju.st  liroiight  this  letter. 


me 


!VIhh.  Elvstkd. 

IQuirkltf^  liotding  out  h*  r  hand  ]     A  letter!     Give  it  to 
f 
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Berta. 
No,  it's  for  Dr.  Tesman,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh,  indeed. 

Berta. 

It  was  Miss  Tesman's  servant  that  brought  it.     I'll  lay 
it  here  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes,  do. 

Berta. 

[Laying  down  the  letter,]    I  think  I  had  better  put  out 
the  lamp.     It's  smoking. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Ves,  put  it  out.     It  must  soon  be  daylight  now. 

Berta. 
[Putting  out  the  lamp.]     It  is  daylight  already,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes,  broad  day!     And  no  one  come  back  yet ! 

Berta. 
Lord  bless  you,  ma*am — I  guessed  how  it  would  be. 

Mrs.  El\t5TED. 
You  guessed  ? 
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Yes,  when  I  saw  that  a  f certain  person  had  come  back 
to  town — and  that  he  went  ofT  with  Ihem.     For  we've 

heard  enough  about  tlial  genUeman  Ijcfore  now. 

Mrs,  Elvsted. 
Don't  speak  so  loud*     You  will  waken  Mrs.  Tesman. 

Berta. 

[Looks  towards  the  mffa  and  sighs,]     No»  no — let  her 
deep,  poor  thing.     Shan't  I  put  some  wood  on  the  fire? 

Mhs.  Elvsted. 
Thanks,  not  for  me* 

Bert  A. 

Oh,  very  well.        [She  gues  softty  out  bg  ihs  hall  door. 


Hedda* 

[Ts  wakened  6^  the  shuUintj  af  the  door,  and  looks  hjk] 
Wliat's  that ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Il  was  only  the  servant 

Hedda. 

[Looking  about  her.]     Oh.  we*re  here !     Yes,  now 

I  remember.     [8ii^  erert  np(m  the  sofa^  ,*ft retches  herself, 
and  rubs  her  eyes,]     What  oVlock  h  it,  Thea? 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Looks  at  her  watch.]    It*s  past  seven. 

Hedda. 
When  did  Tesman  come  home? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
He  has  not  come. 

Hedda. 
Not  come  home  yet  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Rising.]     No  one  has  come. 

Hedda. 

Think  of  our  watching  and  waiting  here  till  four  in  the 
morning 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Wringing  her  hands.]     And    how    I  watched  and 
waited  for  him! 

Hedda. 

[Yawns,  and  says  with   her  hand  before  her  moitdh.] 
Well  well — we  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Did  you  get  a  little  sleep  ? 

Hedda. 

Oh  yes;  I  believe  I  have  slept  pretty  well.     Have  you 
not.5» 
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Mrs.  Elvsted, 

Not  for  a  moment.  I  could o* I,  Heddal — not  to  save 
tny  life, 

Hedda. 

[Rues  and  iftws  ttnvard^  her  J]  There,  there,  there! 
ThtTe's  notliing  to  Ik-  so  alarmed  about.  I  uiidenstand 
quite  well  what  has  happened. 

Mr8.  Elvsted. 
Well,  what  do  you  think?     Won't  you  tell  me? 

IIedda. 

Why,  of  course  it  hxs  l»eeu  a  very  late  affair  at  Judge 
Brack*ii- 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  yes— that  is  clear  enough.     But  all  the  same^ 

Hedda. 

And  then,  you  see,  Tesman  hasn*t  eared  to  come  home 
and  ring  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the  niglit,  [Laughing.] 
Perhaps  he  wasn't  inclined  to  show  himself  either— im- 
mediately after  a  jollification. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
But  in  that  case^where  can  he  have  gone? 

Hedda. 

Of  course  he  has  gone  to  his  Aunts*  and  slept  there. 
They  have  his  old  room  ready  for  him. 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 

No,  he  can't  be  with  them;  for  a  letter  has  just 
come  for  him  from  Miss  Tesman.     There  it  lies. 

Hedda. 

Indeed?  [Looks  at  the  address.]  Why  yes,  it's  ad- 
dressed in  Aunt  Julia's  own  hand.  Well  then,  he  has  re- 
mained at  Judge  Brack's.  And  as  for  Eilert  Lovborg — 
he  is  sitting,  with  vine-leaves  in  his  hair,  reading  his 
manuscript 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Oh  Hedda,  you  are  just  saying  things  you  don't  be- 
lieve a  bit. 

Hedda. 

You  really  are  a  little  blockhead,  Thea. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh  yes,  I  suppose  I  am. 

Hedda. 
And  how  mortally  tired  you  look. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes,  lam  mortally  tired. 

Hedda. 

Well  then,  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you.  You  must  go 
into  my  room  and  lie  down  for  a  little  while. 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh  no,  no — I  sliauldii't  l>e  able  la  sleep. 

Hedda. 
I  am  sure  you  would. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Well,  but  your  husband  is  certain  to  come  soon  now; 
and  then  I  want  to  know  at  once 


Hedda. 
I  i^liall  take  care  to  let  you  know  wlien  he  comes. 

Mr8,  Elvsted. 
Do  you  prnmise  me,  Hedda? 

Hkdda, 

Yes,  rely  upon  me.     Just  you  go  in  and  have  a  sleep 
ID  the  meantime. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Thanks;   then  T\\  try  to. 

[She  goes  off  thfoiigh  the  inner  room. 
[Hedda  goes  up  to  the  glass  thyor  and  draws  back  the 
curtains.  The  broad  datjlitjht  streams  into  the 
room.  Then  she  takes  u  Utth'  hand-glass  from  the 
writ  in  tj -table,  hmks  at  herself  in  it^  and  arranges  her 
hair.  Next  she  goes  to  the  Imll  door  ami  presses  th§ 
Mi-button. 

Bert  A  preseniUj  appears  at  the  hall  door. 


■>l 
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Berta. 
Did  you  want  anything,  ma'am  ? 

Hedda. 

Yos;  you  must  put  some  more  wood  in  the  stove.  I 
am  shivering. 

Berta. 

Bless  me — ^I'll  make  up  the  fire  at  once.  [She  rakes 
the  embers  together  and  lays  a  piece  of  wood  upon  them; 
then  stops  and  listens.]  That  was  a  ring  at  the  front 
door,  ma'am. 

Hedda. 

Then  go  to  the  door.     I  will  look  after  the  fire. 

Berta. 

It'll  soon  bum  up.         [She  goes  out  by  the  hall  door. 
[Hedda  kneels  on  the  foot-rest  and  lays  some  more 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  stove. 

After  a  short  pause,  George  Tesman  enters  from  the  hall. 
He  looks  tired  and  rather  serious.  He  steals  on  tip- 
toe towards  the  middle  doorway  and  is  about  to  slip 
through  tlie  curtains. 

Hedda. 

[At  the  stove,  without  looking  up.\     Good  morning. 

Tesman. 

[rMrn*.]    Hedda!    [Approaching  her.]    Good  heavens 
you  up  so  early  ?     Eh  ? 
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Hedda. 
Yes,  I  am  up  very  early  this  morning. 

Tesman. 

And   I   never  doubted   yon   were   still   sound   asleep! 
Fancy  that,  Heddal 

H&DDA. 

Don't  speak  so  loud-     Mrs.  Elvsted  is  resting  in  my 
room. 

Tesman. 

Has  Mrs.  Elvsted  been  here  all  nipfht? 

Hedda- 
Yes*  since  no  one  came  to  fetch  her. 

Tesman. 
Ah,  to  be  sure. 

Hedda. 

[Closes  th4^  door  of  the  stove  and  rises,]     Well,  did  you 
enjoy  youriselves  at  Judge  Brack's? 

Tesman. 
Have  you  been  anxious  about  me?     Eh? 

Hedda- 

^  No,  I  should  never  think  of  being  anxious.     But  I 
asked  if  you  had  enjoyed  yourself. 
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Tesman. 

Oh  yes, — ^for  once  in  a  way.  Especially  the  beginning 
of  the  evening;  for  then  Eilert  read  me  part  of  his  book. 
We  arrived  more  than  an  hour  too  early — ^fancy  that! 
And  Brack  had  all  sorts  of  arrangements  to  make — so 
Eilert  read  to  me. 

Hedda. 

[Seating  herself  by  the  table  on  the  right.]  Well  ?  Tell 
mc,  then 

Tesman. 

[Sitting  on  a  footstool  near  the  stove,]  Oh  Hedda,  you 
can't  conceive  what  a  book  that  is  going  to  be!  I  be- 
lieve it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  that  have 
ever  been  written.     Fancy  that! 

Hedda. 
Yes  yes;  I  don't  care  about  that 


Tesman. 

I  must  make  a  confession  to  you,  Hedda.    When  he  had 
finished  reading — a  horrid  feeling  came  over  me. 

Hedda. 
A  horrid  feeling  ? 

Tesman. 

I  felt  jealous  of  Eilert  for  having  had  it  in  him  to  write 
such  a  book.     Only  think,  Hedda! 

Hedda. 
Yes,  yes,  I  am  thinking! 
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Tesman. 

And  then  how  pitiful  to  lliiiik  that  he — with  all  his 
gifts — should  he  irreclaimable,  after  all. 

Hedda* 

I  suppose  you  mean  that  he  has  more  courage  than  the 
rest  ? 

Tesman. 

No»  not  at  all^ — I  mean  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking 
bis  pleasures  In  moderaiiun. 

Hedda. 
And  what  came  of  it  all-in  the  end? 

Tesman. 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  think  it  might  best  be  described 
as  an  orgy,  lied  da. 

Hedda. 

Had  he  vine-leaves  In  his  hair? 


Tesman* 

— '  Vine-leaves  ?  No»  I  saw  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  he 
made  a  long,  rambling  .speech  in  honour  of  the  woman 
who  had  inspired  him  in  his  work^ — ^that  was  the  phrase 
he  used. 


Did  he  name  her  ? 


Hedda. 


Tesman. 


No,  be  didn't;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  he  meant  Mrs. 
Elvsted.     You  may  b^  sure  he  did. 
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Hedda. 
Well — ^where  did  you  part  from  him? 

Tesman. 

On  the  way  to  town.  We  broke  up — ^the  last  of  us  at 
any  rate — all  together;  and  Brack  came  with  us  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  And  then,  you  see,  we  agreed  to  take 
Eilert  home;  for  he  had  had  far  more  than  was  good  for 
him. 

Hedda. 
I  daresay. 

Tesman. 

But  now  comes  the  strange  part  of  it,  Hedda;  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  the  melancholy  part  of  it.  I  declare  I 
am  almost  ashamed — on  Eilert's  account — to  tell  you 

Hedda. 
Oh,  go  on ! 

Tesman. 

Well,  as  we  were  getting  near  town,  you  see,  I  hap- 
pened to  drop  a  little  behind  the  others.  Only  for  a 
minute  or  two — ^fancy  that! 

Hedda. 
Yes,  yes,  yes,  but ? 

Tesman. 

And  then,  as  I  hurried  after  them — ^what  do  you  think 
I  found  by  the  wayside?     Eh? 
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Hedda. 
Oh.  how  should  I  know  I 

Tesman. 

You  mustn't  speak  of  it  to  a  soul.  Hedda!  Do  you 
bear!     Promise  me,  for  Eilert's  sake*     [Draws  a  parcel 

uyrapped  in  paper,  from  his  coat  pocket.]     Fancy »  dear — 
I  found  ihbr 

Hedda. 

Ifl  not  that  the  parcel  he  had  with  him  yesterday  P 

Tebmak* 

Yea.  it  is  the  whole  of  his  precious,  irreplaceable  man- 
uscript! And  he  had  gone  and  lost  it,  and  knew  noth- 
ing about  it.     Only  fancy,  Hedda!     So  deplorably 

Hedba. 
But  why  did  you  not  give  him  back  the  parcel  at  once? 

Tesman. 
I  didn't  dare  to — ^in  the  state  he  was  then  in 


Hedda. 
Did  you  not  tell  any  of  the  others  that  you  had  found  it  ? 

Tesman- 

Oh.  far  from  it!     You  can  surely  understand  that>  for 
Eilert's  sake,  I  wouldn't  do  that* 
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Hedda. 

So  no  one  knows  that  Eilert  Lovborg's  manuscript  is 
in  your  possession  ? 

Tesman. 

No.     And  no  one   must  know  it. 

Hedda. 
Then  what  did  you  say  to  him  afterwards  ? 

Tesman. 

I  didn't  talk  to  him  again  at  all;  for  when  we  got  in 
among  the  streets,  he  and  two  or  three  of  the  others  gave 
us  the  slip  and  disappeared.     Fancy  that! 

Hedda. 
Indeed!     They  must  have  .taken  him  .home  then. 

Tesman. 
Yes,  so  it  would  appear.     And  Brack,  too,  left  us. 

Hedda. 
And  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  since  ? 

Tesman. 

Well,  I  and  some  of  the  others  went  home  with  one  of 
the  party,  a  jolly  fellow,  and  took  our  morning  coffee 
with  him;  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  call  it  our  night 
coffee — eh?  But  now,  when  I  have  rested  a  little,  and 
given  Eilert,  poor  fellow,  time  to  have  his  sleep  out,  I 
must  take  this  back  to  him. 
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[Hold^s  out  her  hanti  for  fhv  putki't.]  No— don*t  give  it 
to  him  J  Nut  iti  such  a  luirry,  I  moan.  Let  me  read  it 
first, 

Tesman. 

No*  my  dearest  Iledda,  I  miisti/t,  I  really  mustn't. 


You  must  not  ? 


Hedda. 


Tesman. 


No — for  you  can  imagine  what  a  state  of  despair  he 

will  he  in  when  Iw  wakens  atitl  misses  tlie  manuseript. 
Ue  has  no  copy  of  it»  you  must  know!     lie  told  me  sa. 

Hedda. 

\Lookwg  .Heareltitujiif  at  him.]     Can  sueh  a  thing  not  he 
reproduced?     Written  over  again? 

Tebmak. 

No,  I  don't  think  that  would  be  possible*     For  the 
inspiration,  you  isee-^^ — 

Hedda. 

Yes,  yes — I  suppose  it  depends  on  that--^-[Li(^Ai/y.] 
Bui,  by-the-bye — ^here  is  a  letter  for  you. 


Tesman. 


Fancy - 


Hedda. 
[Handing  U  io  him.]     It  came  early  this  morning. 
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Tesman. 

It's  from  Aunt  Julia!  What  can  it  be?  [He  lays  the 
packet  on  the  other  footstool^  opens  the  letter^  runs  his  eye 
through  it,  and  jumps  up.]  Oh,  Hedda — she  says  that 
poor  Aunt  Rina  is  dying! 

Hedda. 
Well,  we  were  prepared  for  that. 

Tesman. 

And  that  if  I  want  to  see  her  again,  I  must  make  haste. 
I'll  run  in  to  them  at  once. 

Hedda. 
[Suppressing  a  smile.]     Will  you  run  ? 

Tesman. 

Oh,  my  dearest  Hedda — if  you  could  only  make  up 
your  mind  to  come  with  me!     Just  think! 

Hedda. 

[Rises  and  says  wearily,  repelling  the  idea.]  No,  no, 
don't  ask  me.  I  w  i  1 1  not  look  upon  sickness  and  death. 
I  loathe  all  sorts  of  ugliness.         -^ 

Tesman. 

Well,  well,  then !    [Bustling  around.]    My  hat ? 

My  overcoat ?     Oh,  in  the  hall .     I  do  hope  I 

mayn't  come  too  late,  Hedda!    Eh? 
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Hedda. 

[Behta  appears  at  the  hall  door. 


Berta, 

Judge  Brack  is  at  the  daor^  and  wishes  to  know  if  he 

may  come  in. 

Tesman. 
At  this  time!     No,  I  ean't  possibly  see  hini» 

IIepda. 

But  I  can,     [To  Berta.]     Ask  Judge  Braek  to  come 
in.  [Bert a  goe^  out. 

Hedda. 

[Quickly^  wJnspering .]     The  parcel ,  Tesman! 

[She  snutcfu's  it  up  from  the  MtooL 


Yea,  give  it  to  me! 


Tesman. 


Hedda, 


No»  no,  I  will  keep  it  till  you  come  back* 

[She  goes  to  the  writing*tahie  ami  places  it  in  the  book- 
case. Tesman  stands  in  ajfnrrg  tjf  haste,  and  can- 
not get  his  gloves  on. 

Judge  Brack  enters  from  the  hall. 

Hedda, 
[Nodding  to  him.]     You  are  an  early  bird,  I  must  say. 
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Brack. 

Yes,  don't  you  think  so  ?     [To  Tesman.]     Are  you  on 
the  move,  too  ? 

Tesman. 

Yes,  I    must    rush  oflF  to  my  aunts'.     Fancy — the 
invalid  one  is  lying  at  death's  door,  poor  creature. 

Brack. 

Dear  me,  is  she  indeed  ?    Then  on  no  account  let  me 
detain  you.     At  such  a  critical  moment 

Tesman. 

Yes,  I  must  really  rush Good-bye!     Good-bye! 

[He  hastens  out  by  the  liall  door. 

Hedda. 

[Approaching,]     You  seem  to  have  made  a  particu- 
larly lively  night  of  it  at  your  rooms.  Judge  Brack. 

Brack. 
I  assure  you  I  have  not  had  my  clothes  oflF,  Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda. 
Not  you,  either  ? 

Brack. 

No,  as  you  may  see.     But  what  has  Tesman  been 
telling  you  of  the  night's  adventures  ? 

Hedda. 

Oh,  some  tiresome  story.    Only  that  they  went  and  had 
coflFee  somewhere  or  other. 
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I  have  heard  about  I  hut  coflft'e-|)arty  already.     Eilert 
Lovborg  WRs  not  with  tht'iii,  I  fancy? 

Hbdda. 
No,  they  had  taken  him  home  before  that. 

Brack. 

Tesman  too? 

Hedda* 
No,  but  some  of  the  othen^,  he  said. 

Brack* 

[Smilhuj,]    ( leorge  Tesman  is  really  ao  ingenuous  crea- 
ture, Mrs.  Iledda. 

Hedda, 

Yes,  heaven  knows  lie  is.     Then  Is  there  something 
behind  all  tills? 

Brack. 

Yeiit  perhaps  there  may  be. 

IIeoda. 

Well  then,  sit  down,  my  dear  Judge,  and  tell  your  story 
in  comfort. 

[Site  scaU  iiersclf  to  the  It  ft  of  thr  tabic.     Brack  siis 
near  Iwr^  at  the  long  side  of  the  iable^ 


Hedda. 


Now  then  ? 
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Brack. 

I  had  spebial  reasons  for  keeping  track  of  my  gueshi — 
or  rather  of  some  of  my  guests — last  night. 

Hedda. 
Of  Eilert  Lovborg  among  the  rest,  perhaps  ? 

Brack. 
Frankly — ^yes. 

Hedda. 

Now  you  make  me  really  curious 

Brack. 

Do  you  know  where  he  and  one  or  two  of  the  others 
finished  the  night,  Mrs.  Hedda? 

Hedda. 
If  it  is  not  quite  unmentionable,  tell  me 

Brack. 

Oh  no,  it's  not  at  all  unmentionable.     Well,  they  put 
in  an  appearance  at  a  particularly  animated  soiree. 

Hedda. 
Of  the  lively  kind  ? 

Brack. 
Of  the  very  liveliest 

Hedda. 
Tell  me  more  of  this.  Judge  Brack 
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Lovborgt  as  well  as  the  others,  had  been  invited  in  ad- 
vance. I  knew  all  about  it.  But  he  had  dedined  the  in- 
vitation;   for  now,  SLs  vou  know,  he  lias  berome  a  ne^v 


Hedda. 

Up  at  the  Elvsteds',  yes.     But  he  went  after  all,  then  ? 

Brack. 

Welb  you  see,  Mrs.  lledda — unhappily  the  spirit  moved 
him  at  my  rooms  last  evening- 

Hedda. 
Yes,  I  hear  he  found  inspiralion* 

Brack* 

Pretty  violent  inspiration.  Well,  I  fancy  that  altered 
his  purpose:  fur  we  menfolk  are  nnforhinately  not  always 
so  firm  in  our  principles  as  we  ought  to  be. 


Hedda. 

Oh,  I  am  sure  you    are  an  exception.  Judge  Brack. 
But  as  to  Liivborg ? 

Brack. 

• .  To  make  a  long  story  short — he  landed  at  last  in  Made-      • 
moisette  Diana's  rooms. 

IIedda. 
Mademoiselle  Diana^s  ? 
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Brack. 

It  was  Mademoiselle  Diana  that  was  giving  the  soiree 
to  a  select  circle  of  her  admirers  and  her  lady  friends. 

Hedda. 
Is  she  a  red-haired  woman  ? 

Brack. 
Precisely. 

Hedda. 
A  sort  of  a — singer  ? 

Brack. 

Oh  yes — in  her  leisure  moments.  And  moreover  a 
mighty  huntress — of  men — Mrs.  Hedda.  You  have  no 
doubt  heard  of  her.  Eilert  Lovborg  was  one  of  her  most 
enthusiastic  protectors — in  the  days  of  his  glory. 

Hedda. 
And  how  did  all  this  end  ? 

Brack. 

Far  from  amicably,  it  appears.  After  a  most  tender 
meeting,  they  seem  to  have  come  to  blows 

Hedda. 
Lovborg  and  she  ? 

Brack. 

.  Yes.  He  accused  her  or  her  friends  of  having  robbed 
him.  He  declared  that  his  pocket-book  had  disap- 
peared— ^and  other  things  as  well.  In  short,  he  seems  to 
have  made  a  furious  disturbance. 
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Hedua. 
And  what  camo  of  it  all  ? 

Bhack, 

It  came  to  a  general  scrimmage,  in  which  the  ladies  a.s 
well  as  the  gentlemen  took  part.  Fortunately  the  police 
at  last  appeared  on  the  sc*ene- 


The  police  too? 


IIkdiia. 


Brack. 


Yes.     I   fanrv  it  will  pnn^e  a  costly  frolic  for  Eilert 
Lovborg,  crazy  being  that  Ik*  is. 


How  so  ? 


Hedda* 


Brack. 


He  seems  to  have  made  a  violent  resistance — to  have 
hit  one  of  the  constal>h\s  on  the  head  and  torn  the  coat 
off  his  l»ack.  So  they  had  to  march  him  otT  to  the  police- 
station  with  the  rest. 

Hedda. 
How  have  you  learnt  all  this? 

Brack. 
From  the  police  themselves, 

Hedda. 

[Gazing  straight  before  hrr.]  So  that  is  what  hap- 
pened.    Then  he  had  no  vine-leaver  in  his  hair. 
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Brack. 
Vine-leaves,  Mrs.  Hedda? 

Hedda. 

[Changing  her  tone.]  But  tell  me  now.  Judge — ^what 
is  your  real  reason  for  tracking  out  Eilert  Lovborg's 
movements  so  carefully  ? 

Brack. 

In  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  entirely  indi£Ferent  to 
me  if  it  should  appear  in  the  police-court  that  he  came 
straight  from  my  house. 

Hedda. 

Will  the  matter  come  into  court  then  ? 

Brack. 

Of  course.  However,  I  should  scarcely  have  troubled 
so  much  about  that.  But  I  thought  that,  as  a  friend  of 
the  family,  it  was  my  duty  to  supply  you  and  Tesman 
with  a  full  account  of  his  nocturnal  exploits. 

Hedda. 

Why  so.  Judge  Brack  ? 

Brack. 

Why,  because  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  intends 
to  use  you  as  a  sort  of  blind. 

Hedda. 
Oh,  how  can  you  think  such  a  thing! 
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Brack. 

Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Hedda — we  have  eyes  m  our  head. 
Mark  my  words!  This  Mrs.  Elvsted  will  be  in  no  hurry 
to  leave  town  again. 

Hedda. 

Well,  even  if  there  should  be  anything  between  them» 
I  .suppose  there  are  plenty  of  other  places  where  they 
could  meet. 

Brack. 

Not  a  single  home.  Henceforth,  as  before,  every 
respectable  house  will  be  closed  against  Eilert  Ltivborg. 

IIedda. 
And  so  ought  mine  to  be»  you  mean  ? 

Brack. 

Yes.  I  confess  it  would  be  more  than  painful  to  me 
if  this  personage  were  to  be  made  free  of  your  house. 
How  superfluous,  how  intrusive,  he  would  be,  if  he  were 
to  force  his  way  into 


Hedda, 


into  the  triangle  ? 

Brack. 

Precisely.     It  would  simply  mean  that  I  .should  find 
myself  homeless. 

Hedda* 

w    [Looks  at  him  nnih  a  .tmile,]     So  you  want  to  be  the 
one  cock  in  the  liasket' — Dial  is  your  aim. 

*  '^Eoeste  bane  i  kurven** — a  proverbial  saying. 
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Brack. 

[Nods  slowly  and  lowers  his  voice.]     Yes,  that  is  my  — 
aim.     And  for  that  I  will  fight — ^with  every  weapon  I 
can  command. 

Hedda. 

[Her  smile  vanishing.]  I  see  you  are  a  dangerous  per- 
son— when  it  comes  to  the  point. 

Brack. 
Do  you  think  so  ? 

Hedda. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  so.  And  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  think — ^that  you  have  no  sort  of  hold  over  me. 

Brack. 

[Laughing  equivocally.]  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Hedda — per- 
haps you  are  right  there.  If  I  had,  who  knows  what  I 
might  be  capable  of  ? 

Hedda. 

Come  come  now.  Judge  Brack!  That  sounds  almost 
like  a  threat. 

Brack. 

[/{i>i>i^.]  Oh,  not  at  all!  The  triangle,  you  know, 
ought*  if  possible,  to  be  spontaneously  constructed. 

Hedda. 
There  I  agree  with  you. 
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BnAt'K, 

WelK  now  I  have  said  all  I  hail  to  say;  and  I  liad  bet* 
ter  be  getting  back  to  town.     (Jood-hyt\  Mrs.  Ht*<lda. 

[He  fjoi's  lowarth  iiw  ijla^s  door. 

Hedda. 

[Rising.]     Are  you  poin^  Ihrou^h  the  garden  ? 

BUACK. 

Yes,  it's  a  nhori  cut  for  me. 

Hbdda. 
And  then  it  is  a  back  way,  too. 

Brack, 

Quite  so.     I  ha%'e  no  objertion  to  back  ways.     They 
may  be  piquant  enooi^li  at  limes. 

IIkdda. 
When  there  is  ball  praetire  going  on,  you  mean  ? 

Brack. 

\ht  the  doonpaj/,  laugh  if  nj  to  her.]     Oh,  people  don*t 
shoot  their  tame  poultry,  I  fancy. 

Hedda. 

I A  ho  laughing.]     Oh  no,  when  there  is  only  one  cock 

in  the  basket 

[They  exchange  laughing  nod.s  qffarctvelL     He  goes. 

She  chwex  the  door  he  hi  ml  him. 
[Hedda,  who  has  become  (juitr  Acrious,  stands  for  a 
moment  looking  out.     Presently  she  goes  and  peeps 
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through  the  curtain  over  the  middle  doorway.  Then 
she  goes  to  the  wrUing-tabley  takes  L5vborq's 
packet  Old  of  the  bookcase^  and  is  on  tlie  point  of 
looking  through  its  contents.  Bisrta  is  heard  speaks 
ing  loudly  in  the  haU.  Hedda  turns  and  listens. 
Then  she  hastily  locks  up  the  packet  in  the  drawer^ 
and  lays  the  key  on  the  inkstand. 

EiLERT  L5VBORO,  vnth  his  greatcoat  on  and  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  tears  open  the  hull  door.  He  looks  somewhat 
confused  and  irritated. 

LOVBORO. 

[Looking  towards  the  halL]    And  I  tell  you  I  must  and 
will  come  in!     There! 

[He  closes  the  door,  turns,  sees  Hedda,  at  once  re- 
gains his  self-control,  and  bows. 

Hedda. 

[At   the   tmrUing-table.]     Well,    Mr.    Ix)vborg,   this   is 
rather  a  late  hour  to  call  for  Thea. 

L5VBORG. 

You  mean  rather  an  early  hour  to  call  on  you.     Pray 
pardon  me. 

Hedda. 

How  do  you  know  that  she  is  still  here  ? 

L5VBORG. 

They  told  me  at  her  lodgings  that  she  had  been  out 
all  night. 
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[Gointj  to  the  mml  table,]  Did  you  notice  anything 
about  the  peoph*  of  the  house  when  they  said  that  ? 

LovBoao. 

[Looks  inquiring! if  at  hsr.]  Notice  anything  about 
them? 

IIedda., 
I  mean,  did  ihey  seem  to  ihhik  it  odd? 

LtiVBOHG* 

[Suddenli^  understanding,]  Oh  yes,  of  course!  I  am 
dragging  her  down  with  me!  However,  I  didn't  notice 
anyihing, — ^I  suppose  Tesman  is  not  up  yet? 


Hedda. 


No — ^I  think  not- 


LciVBORG. 

When  did  he  come  home? 

Hedda, 
Very  late. 

LoVBORG* 

Did  he  tell  you  anything? 

Hedda. 

Yes,  I  gathered  that  yon  had  had  an  exceedingly  jolly 
evening  at  Judge  Brack's. 
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L5VBORO. 

Nothing  more  ? 

Hedda. 

I    don't  think  so.     However,  I    was    so   dreadfully 
sleepy 

Mrs.  Elvsted  enters  through  the  curtains  of  the 
middle  doorway. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Ooing  towards  him,]    Ah,  Lovborg!     A*t  last ! 

LOVBORG. 

Yes,  at  last.     And  too  late! 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Looks  anxiously  at  him.]     What  is  too  late  ? 

Lovborg. 
Everything  is  too  late  now.     It  is  all  over  with  me. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh  no,  no— Jon't  say  that ! 

Lovborg. 
You  will  say  the  same  when  you  hear 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
I  won't  hear  anything  ! 
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Hedda, 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  talk  to  her  alone  ?     If  so, 
I  will  leave  you. 

LOVBORG. 

No,  stay — ^j*ou  too.     I  bef»  you  to  stay. 

Mrs.  Elvsted- 
Yes,  but  I  won't  hear  anything,  I  tell  you. 

LoVBORG. 

It  h  not  last  night*s  adventures  that  I  want  to  talk 
about. 

Mrh.  FJlvsted. 
What  is  it  then— ^? 

L5VBORG. 

-    I  want  to  say  that  now  our  ways  must  part. 

Mk3.    El  VST  ED. 

Parti 

Hedda. 
[Involuntarily,]     I  knew  it! 

I>c5VBORG. 

You  can  be  of  tut  more  stTvice  to  me,  Thea* 


Mas,  Elvsted. 

How  can  you  stand  there  and  say  that !  No  more  ser- 
vice to  you  1  Am  I  not  to  help  you  now,  as  before  ?  Are 
we  not  to  go  on  working  together? 
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L5VBORO. 

Henceforward  I  shall  do  no  work. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Despairingly.]    Then  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  life  ? 

LoVBORG. 

You  must  try  to  live  your  life  as  if  you  had  never 
known  me. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

But  you  know  I  cannot  do  that! 

L5VBORO. 

Try  if  you  cannot,  Thea.  You  must  go  home 
again 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[In  vehement  protest.]  Never  in  this  world !  Where  you 
are,  there  will  1  be  also!  I  will  not  let  myself  be  driven 
away  like  this!  I  will  remain  here!  I  will  be  with  you 
when  the  book  appears. 

Hedda. 
[Halfaloiul,  in  suspense.]     Ah  yes — the  book! 

LoVBORG. 

[Looks  at  her.]     My  book  and  Thea's;   for   that    is  -. 
what  it  is. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  I  feel  that  it  is.  And  that  is  why  I  have  a  right 
to  be  with  you  when  it  appears!     I  will  see  with  my  own 
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eyes  how  respect  and  honour  pour  in  upon  you  afresh. 
And  the  happiness — the  happiness — oh»  I  must  share  it 
With  you! 

L5VBORG* 

Thea — our  book  will  never  appear. 
Hedda* 
Mr.s.  Elvsted* 

LOVBORQ. 


Ah! 

Never  appear! 


Can   never  appear* 

Mrb-  Elvstbd, 

[In  agonised  forchmlintj,]     Lovborg — ^wliat   have   you 
done  with  the  manuscript? 

Hedda. 
[Look^  anxiousbj  at  him,]     Yes,  the  manuscript ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Where  is  it? 

Lovborg. 

Oh  Thea — don*t  ask  me  about  it! 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 

Yes*  yes,  I   will   know.     I   demand    to   be   told   at 
once. 
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LOVBORG. 

The  manuscript .    Well  then — ^I  have  torn  the  man^- 

uscript  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Mrs.  Elvstbd. 
[Shrieks.]^   Oh  no,  no ! 

Hedda. 
[Involuntarily,]     But  that's  not 

LoVBORG. 

[Looks  ai  her.]     Not  true,  you  think  ? 

Hedda. 

[Collecting  herself,]     Oh  well,  of  course — since  you  say 
so.     But  it  sounded  so  improbable 

L5VBORG. 

It  is  true,  all  the  same. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

\W ringing  her  hands,]     Oh  God — oh  God,  Hedda — 
torn  his  own  work  to  pieces! 

L5VBORG. 

I  have  torn  my  own  life  to  pieces.     So  why  should  I 
not  tear  my  life-work  too ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
And  you  did  this  last  night  ? 
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L5VBORG. 

Yes,  I  tell  you!  Tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces — ^and 
scattered  them  on  the  fiord — far  out.  There  there  is 
cool  sea-water  at  any  rale — k't  them  drift  upon  it — drift 
with  the  current  and  the  wind.  And  then  presently  they 
will  sink — deeper  and  deeper^ — as  I  shall,  Thea. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Do  you  know,  Lcivborg,  that  what  you  have  done  with 
the  hook — I  shall  think  of  it  to  my  dying  day  as  though 
you  had  killed  a  little  chikL 

I^iVBORO. 

Yes,  you  are  right.     It  is  a  sort  u(  child-murder. 


SIhh.  Elvsted. 

How  could  you,  then !     Did  not  the  child  belong 

to  me  too? 

Hedda, 
[Almost  i7taudibiij.]     Ah,  the  child — — 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 

[Breathing  heavUij,]     It  is  all  over  then.     Well  well, 
now  I  will  gin  lledda. 

Hedda. 
But  you  are  not  going  away  from  town  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 

Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.     I  see  nothing  but 
darkness  before  me.  [She  goes  out  by  th^  halt  door. 
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Hedda. 

[Stands  waiting  for  a  moment.]  So  you  are  not  going 
to  see  her  home,  Mr.  Lovborg  ? 

L5VBORO. 

I  ?  Through  the  streets  ?  Would  you  have  people  see 
her  walking  with  me  ? 

Hedda. 

Of  course  I  don't  know  what  else  may  have  happened 
last  night.     But  is  it  so  utterly  irretrievable  ? 

L5VBORG. 

It  will  not  end  with  last  night — ^I  know  that  perfectly 
well.     And  the  thing  is  that  now  I  have  no  taste  for  that  • 
sort  of  life  either.    I  won't  begin  it  anew.    She  has  broken 
my  courage  and  my  power  of  braving  life  out. 

Hedda. 

[Looking  straight  before  her,]  So  that  pretty  little  fool 
has  had  her  fingers  in  a  man's  destiny.  [Looks  at  him.] 
But  all  the  same,  how  could  you  treat  her  so  heartlessly. 

LOVBORG. 

Oh,  don't  say  that  it  was  heartless! 

Hedda. 

To  go  and  destroy  what  has  filled  her  whole  soul  for 
months  and  years!     You  do  not  call  that  heartless! 

IxiVBORG. 

To  you  I  can  tell  the  truth,  Hedda. 
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First  prnmise  mc^ — ^give  me  your  word — that  what  I 
now^  confide  to  vou  Thea  shall  never  koow. 


IIedda. 


I  give  you  my  word. 


LoVBOROv 

Good.     Then  let  me  tell  you  that  what  I  said  just  now 
was  untrue. 

Hedda. 

About  the  manuscript? 

L5vBORa. 

Yes.     I  have  not  torn  it  to  picces^ — tior  thrown  it  into 
the  fiord, 

No^  no •     But — where  is  it  then  ? 

l^VBoao^ 

I  have  destroyed  it  none  the  les^ — utterly  destroyed  it, 
Hedda! 


I  doD*t  understand. 


Hkdda. 


L5VBORG. 


Thea  said  that  what  I  had  done  seemed  to  her  like  a 
child-murder. 
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•  Hedda. 

Yes,  so  she  said. 

LOVBORG. 

But  to  kill  his  child — that  is  not  the  worst  thing  a 
father  can  do  to  it. 

Hedda. 
Not  the  worst  ? 

JL»5VBORG. 

No.     I  wanted  to  spare  Thea  from  hearing  the  worst. 

Hedda. 
Then  what  is  the  worst  ? 

LoVBORG. 

Suppose  now,  Hedda,  that  a  man — in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning — came  home  to  his  child's  mother  after 
a  night  of  riot  and  debauchery,  and  said:  "Listen — ^I 
have  been  here  and  there — ^in  this  place  and  in  that. 
And  I  have  taken  our  child  with  me — to  this  place  and  to  \ 
that.  And  I  have  lost  the  child — ^utterly  lost  it.  The 
devil  knows  into  what  hands  it  may  have  fallen — ^who 
may  have  had  their  clutches  on  it." 

Hedda. 

Well — but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  you  know — this 
was  only  a  book 

LoVBORG. 

Thea's  pure  soul  was  in  that  book.  "^ 
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Yes,  HO  I  u  riders  la  ml. 

LOVBORG. 

And  you  can  understand,  too,  that  for  her  and  me 
together  no  future  Is  possilde. 

Hedda. 
What  path  do  you  mean  to  take  then  ? 

LoVBORG. 

None.     I  will  only  try  to  make  ao  end  of  it  all — the 
sooner  the  Ijetter. 

Hedda. 

[A  step  nearer  him,]     Eilert  l.iivhort^ — listen  to  me.— 
Will  you  not  try  to — ^to  do  it  beautifully? 

Lovnouc;. 

Beautifully  ?     [Smillfifj.]     With  viue-le&ves  in  my  hair» 
a^  yuu  used  tu  dream  in  the  old  days ? 

Hedda. 

No,  no*     I  have  lost  my  faith  in  the  vine-leaves.     But 

*  beau  t  i  f  u  1 1  y  n  e\'  e  r  I  h  el  ess !     Fo  r  o  n  ee  i  n  a  w  ay !  — i  J  ood  *  bye ! 

You   must  go  now — and  do  not   f^ome   here  any  mare. 


Ij^iVBORG. 

Hood-bye,  Mrs.  Tesmaii,     And  give  (George  Tesraan 
my  love,  [He  w  on  the  point  of  going* 
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Hedda. 

No»  wait!    I  must  give  you  a  memento  to  take  with 
you. 

[She  goes  to  the  writing-table  and  opens  the  drawer  and 
the  pistol-case;  then  returns  to  LfOvBORO  vnth  one 
of  the  pistols. 

L5VBORO. 

[Looks  at  her.]    This  ?    Is  t  h  i  s  the  memento  ? 

Hedda. 

[Nodding  slowly.]     Do  you  recognise  it  ?    It  was  aimed 
at  you  once. 

L5VBORO. 

You  should  have  used  it  then. 

Hedda. 
Take  it — ^and  do  y  o  u   use  it  now. 

LOVBORG. 

[Pitts  the  pistol  in  his  breast  pocket.]    Thanks! 

Hedda. 
And  beautifully,  Eilert  Lovborg.     Promise  me  that! 

IxJVBORG. 

Good-bye,  Hedda  G abler. 

[He  goes  out  by  the  hall  door. 

[Hedda  listens  for  a  moment  at  the  door.     Then  she 

goes  up  to  the  vmtiny-table,  takes  out  the  packet  of 
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manuscript,  peeps  UTidcr  the  rover ^  draws  a  few  of 
the  sheets  half  otd.,  and  looks  at  them.  Next  she 
goes  over  and  seats  herself  in  the  arm-chair  beside 
the  stove,  with  the  pttcket  in  her  tap.  Presently  she 
opens  tfie  stove  door,  and  then  the  packet, 

Hedda. 

[Throws  one  oftlie  quires  itifo  the  fire  nnd  whispers  to 
herself]  Now  I  am  burning  your  child,  Thea!— Burn- 
ing it*  curly-locks!  [Throwinfj  one  or  tiro  more  quires  into 
the  stove,]  Your  child  and  Eilert  Lovborg's.  [  Throws  the 
rest  in,]    I  am  burning — ^I  am  burning  your  child. 


ACT  FOURTH 

The  same  rooms  at  the  Tesmans'.  It  is  evening.  The 
drawing-room  is  in  darkness.  The  back  room  is 
lighted  by  the  hanging  lamp  aver  the  table.  The  cur- 
tains  over  the  glass  door  are  dravm  close. 

Hedda,  dressed  in  blacky  walks  to  and  fro  in  the  dark 
room.  Then  she  goes  into  the  back  room  and  disap- 
pears for  a  moment  to  the  left.  She  is  heard  to  strike 
a  few  chords  on  tlie  piano.  Presently  she  com£S  in 
sight  againy  and  returns  to  tlie  drawing-room. 

Berta  enters  from  the  right,  through  tlie  inner  room,  wUh 
a  lighted  lamp,  which  she  places  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  comer  settee  in  tlie  drawing-room.  Her  eyes 
are  red  with  weeping,  and  she  lias  black  ribbons  in  her 
cap.  She  goes  quietly  and  circumspectly  out  to  the 
right.  Hedda  goes  up  to  the  glass  door,  lifts  the  cur- 
tain a  little  aside,  and  looks  out  into  the  darkness. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Miss  Tesman,  in  mourning,  with  a 
bonnet  and  veil  (fa,  comes  in  from  the  hall.  Hedda 
goes  towards  her  and  holds  out  her  hand. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Yes,  Hedda,  here  I  am,  in  mourning  and  forlorn;   for 
now  niy  poor  sister  has  at  last  found  peace. 

Hedda. 

I  have  heard  the  news  already,  as  you  see.     Tesman 
sent  me  a  card. 
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Miss  Tesman. 

Yes»  he  promised  me  lie  would.  Hut  nevertheless  I 
Ihouglit  that  t(*  Tledda — lierr  in  the  house  of  life — I 
ought  myself  to  bring  the  tidings  of  death. 

Hedda* 
That  was  very  kind  of  you. 

Miss  Tesman. 

Aht  Rina  ouj^ht  not  to  have  left  us  just  now.  This 
is  not  the  time  for  Iledda's  house  to  be  a  liouse  of  mourn- 


ing. 


IIedda. 


[Changing  the  .Huhjvct.]     Slie  died  quite  peacefully,  did 
she  not.  Miss  'i\'smari  ? 


Miss  Tesman. 

Oh,  her  end  was  so  calm,  so  beautiful.  And  then  she 
had  the  uns(ieakftlile  happiness  of  seeing  Georgt*  once 
more — ^and  bidding  him  good-bye. — Has  he  not  eome 
home  yet  ? 

Hedda. 

No.  He  wrote  that  he  might  be  detained.  But  won*t 
you  sit  down  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

No,  thank  you,  my  dear,  dear  Hedda,  I  should  like 
to*  but  I  have  so  mnrh  t*^  do.  I  must  prepare  my  dear 
one  for  her  rest  a>?  well  as  1  can.  She  shall  go  to  her 
grave  looking  her  best. 
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Hedda. 
Can  I  not  help  you  in  any  way  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

Oh,  you  must  not  think  of  it!  Hedda  Tesman  must 
have  no  hand  in  such  mournful  work.  Nor  let  her 
thoughts  dwell  on  it  either — ^not  at  this  time. 

Hedda. 
One  is  not  always  mistress  of  one's  thoughts 

Miss  Tesman. 

[Continuing.]  Ah  yes,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.  At 
home  we  shall  be  sewing  a  shroud;  and  here  there  will 
soon  be  sewing  too,  I  suppose — but  of  another  sort* 
thank  God! 

George  Tesman  enters  by  the  hall  door. 

Hedda. 
Ah,  you  have  come  at  last! 

Tesman. 

You  here,  Aunt  Julia?     With  Hedda?     Fancy  that! 

Miss  Tesman. 

I  was  just  going,  my  dear  boy.  Well,  have  you  done 
all  you  promised  ? 

Tesman. 

No;  I'm  really  afraid  I  have  forgotten  half  of  it.  I 
must  com'?  to  you  again  to-morrow.  To-day  my  brain 
is  all  in  a  whirl.     I  can't  keep  my  thoughts  together. 
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Mi8s  Tesman. 
Why,  my  dear  George,  you  niusln't  take  !t  in  thb  way. 

Tesman- 
Mustn't— — ?     How  ilo  you  mean? 

Mms  Tesman* 

Even  in  your  sorrow  you  must  rejoice,  as  I  do — rejoice 
tliat  she  is  at  rest. 

Tesman. 

Oh  yes,  yes — ^you  are  thinking  of  Aunt  Rina. 

Hedda. 
You  will  feel  lonely  ntnv.  Miss  Tesman. 

Miss  Tbsman. 

Just  at  first,  yes.  But  that  will  not  last  very  long,  I 
hope.  I  daresay  I  shall  soon  find  an  oeeupant  for  poor 
Rina^s  little  room. 

Tesman. 

Indeed?     Who  do  you  think  will  lake  it?     Eh? 

Mlss  Tesman. 

Oh,  there*s  always  sooh-^  jKn»r  invalid  or  other  in  want 

of  nursing,  unfortunately. 

Hedda. 
Would  you  realty  take  sueti  a  burden  upon  you  again  ? 
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Miss  Tesman. 

A  burden!  Heaven  forgive  you,  child — it  has  been  no 
burden  to  me. 

Hedda. 

But  suppose  you  had  a  total  stranger  on  your  hands 

Miss  Tesman. 

Oh,  one  soon  makes  friends  with  sick  folk;  and  it's 
such  an  absolute  necessity  for  me  to  have  some  one  to 
live  for.  Well,  heaven  be  praised,  there  may  soon  be 
something  in  this  house,  too,  to  keep  an  old  aunt  busy. 

Hedda. 
Oh,  don't  trouble  about  anything  here. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  just  fancy  what  a  nice  time  we  three  might  have 
together,  if ? 

Hedda. 
If ? 

Tesman. 

[Uneasily,]  Oh,  nothing.  It  will  all  come  right.  Let 
us  hope  so — eh  ? 

Miss  Tesman. 

Well  well,  I  daresay  you  two  want  to  talk  to  each 
other.  [Smiling.]  And  perhaps  Hedda  may  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  too,  George.  Good-bye!  I  must  go 
home  to  Rina.  [Turning  at  the  door,]  How  strange  it  is 
to  think  that  now  Rina  is  with  me  and  with  my  poor 
brother  as  well! 
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Yes,  fancy  that,  Aunt  JuUa!     Kh  ? 

[Miss  Tesman  goes  out  by  ike  kcdl  dtjor, 

Hedda. 

[Foltovjs  Tesman  coldhj  and  sedrvkingbj  wilh  her  njes.\ 
I  alninst  lielieve  your  Aunt  Hiiia*!*  death  affects  you 
more  thao  it  does  your  Aunt  Julia. 

Tesman. 

Oh,  it's  not  that  alone.  It*s  Kilert  I  am  so  terribly 
uneaisy  about. 

Hedda, 

[Qiikkhj.\     Is  there  anytliirij;  new  about  him  ? 

Tesman. 

I  looked  in  at  his  room?*  this  afternoon >  intending  to 

tell  him  Hie  matuiscript  wa.s  in  safe  keeping. 

Hedda. 
Well,  did  you  not  find  him? 

Tesman. 

No.  He  wasn't  at  home.  But  afterwards  I  met  Mrs* 
Elvsted,  and  she  told  me  thai  he  had  been  here  early  this 
morning. 

nEDDA. 

Yes.  directly  after  you  had  gone. 
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Tesman. 

And  he  said  thai  he  had  torn  his  manuscript  to  pieces 
—eh? 

Hedda. 
Yes,  so  he  declared. 

Tesman. 

Why,  good  heavens,  he,  must  have  been  completely  out 
of  his  mind!  And  I  suppose  you  thought  it  best  not  to 
give  it  back  to  him,  Hedda  ? 

Hedqa. 
No,  he  did  not  get  it. 

Tesman. 
But  of  course  you  told  him  that  we  had  it? 

Hedda. 
No.     [Quickly,]     Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Elvsted  ? 

Tesman. 

No;    I  thought  I  had  better  not.     But  you  ought  to 
have  told    him.     Fancy,  if,  in  desperation,  he  should 
go  and  do  himself  some  injury !     I>et  me  have  the  manu- 
script, Hedda!     I  will  take  it  to  him  at  once.     Where  is 
it? 

Hedda. 

[Cold  and  immovable,  leaning  on  the  arm-chair,]  I 
have  not  got  it. 

Tesman. 

Have  not  got  it .-     What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ? 
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H  ICO  DA, 

I  have  burnt  it — every  line  of  it. 

Tesman. 

[With  a  riolcni  mmrmefti  tf  (error.]  Burnt!  Burnt 
Eilerl\s  nianUMTipt! 

Hedda. 

Don't  scream  550.     The  servant  might  hear  you. 

TeSxMAN. 

Burnt!  WTiy,  guod  (^imJ 1  No,  no,  no!  It*s  im- 
possible ! 

Hedda. 
It  is  so,  neverlhele^ss. 

Tesman. 

Do  you  know  what  you  have  done,  Hedda  ?  It*a  un- 
lawful ajipropriation  of  lost  property.  Fanry  thai!  Ju.st 
ask  Judge  Braek,  and  hell  lell  you  what  it  is, 

Hedda. 

I  advise  you  not  io  speak  of  il— <?ither  to  Judge  Brack, 
or  to  any  one  else. 

Tesman. 

But  bow  eould  you  do  anything  so  unheard-of?     What 

put  it  into  your  head  ?     What  possessed  you  ?     Answer 
me  that — eh? 

Hedda. 

^     [Suppresmng  an  ahiuml  i m percept Iblv  it m tie.]     I   did    it 
for  your  sake.  George. 
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Tesman. 

For  my  sake! 

Hedda. 

This  morning,  when  you  told  me  about  what  he  had 

read  to  you 

Tesman. 
Yes,  yes — ^what  then  ? 

Hedda. 
You  acknowledged  that  you  envied  him  hi«  work. 

Tbsman. 
Oh,  of  course  I  didn't  mean  that  literally. 

Hedda. 

No  matter — I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  any  one    i^ 
should  throw  you  into  the  shade. 

Tesman. 

[In  an  outburst  of  mingled  doxibt  and  joy,\  Hedda! 
Oh,  is  this  true?  But — hut — I  never  knew  you  show 
your  love  like  that  before.     Fancy  that! 

Hedda. 

Well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that — ^just  at  this  time 

[Impatiently y  breaking  off.]     No,  no;   you  can  ask  Aunt 
Julia.     She   will  tell  you,  fast  enough. 

Tesman. 

Oh,  I  almost  think  I  understand  you,  Hedda!  [Clasps 
his  hands  together.]  Great  heavens!  do  you  really  mean 
it!     Eh? 
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Hedda. 
Don't  shout  90.     The  servant  mighl  hear. 


Tesman. 

[Laughimj  in  irrepressible  fjlee.]  Tiie  servant!  Why* 
how  absurd  you  are,  Hedda.  It'?*  only  my  old  Berta! 
Why,  ril  tell  Bcrta  rayself. 

Hedda. 

[Clenehing  her  kand.H  togeifter  in  tlesperation,]  Oh,  it 
is  killing  me,^t  h  kilttng  me,  all  this! 

Tesman, 
What  is,  Hedda?    Eh? 


Hedda. 

[Coldly,  eofitrolUng  hcrJielf.]  All  this — ^absurdity!— 
George* 

Tesman. 

Absurdity!  Do  you  see  anythrn*:^  ahsnrd  in  mv  being 
overjoyed  at  the  news!  But  after  all— perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter not  say  anything  to  Berta. 

Hedda. 
Oh why  not  that  too? 

Tesman, 

No,  no»  not  yet!  But  I  must  certainly  tell  Aunt  Julia. 
And  then  tliat  you  have  begun  to  call  me  (ieorfre  too! 
Fancy  thatl     Oh,  Aunt  Julia  will  be  so  happy — so  happy! 
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Hedda. 

When  she  hears  that  I  have  burnt  Eilert  Lovborg's 
manuscript — ^for  your  sake  ? 

Tesman. 

No,  by-the-bye — that  affair  of  the  manuscript — of 
course  nobody  must  know  about  that.  But  that  you 
love  me  so  much/  Hedda — Aunt  Julia  must  really  share 
my  joy  in  that!  I  wonder,  now,  whether  this  sort  of 
thing  is  usual  in  young  wives?     Eh? 

Hedda. 
I  think  you  had  better  ask  Aunt  Julia  that  question  too. 

Tesman. 

I  will  indeed,  some* time  or  other.  [Looks  uneasy  and 
dotimcast  again.]  And  yet  the  manuscript — the  manu- 
script! Good  God!  it  is  terrible  to  think  what  will  be- 
come of  poor  Eilert  now. 

Mrs.  Elvsted,  dressed  as  in  the  first  Act^  with  luU 
and  cloak,  enters  by  the  hall  door, 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Greets  them  hurriedly,  and  says  in  evident  agitation.] 
Oh,  dear  Hedda,  forgive  my  coming  again. 

Hedda. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Thea? 

Tesman. 
Something  about  Eilert  Ixivborg  again — eh? 
*  Literally,  "That  you  bum  for  me.'* 
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Yes!  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  soine  inisfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  him. 

Hedda. 

[Srusef  Iter  arm.]     Al^^-do  you  think  so! 

Tehmax. 

Why,  good  Lord — what  makes  you  think  that»  Mrs. 
Elvsted? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

I  heard  them  talkinpj  of  him  at  my  boarding-house — 
just  as  1  came  in.  Oh,  tlie  most  incredible  rumours  are 
afloat  about  him  to-day. 

Te8MAN. 

Yes»  fancy,  so  I  heard  too!  And  I  can  bear  witness 
that  he  went  straiglil  home  to  bed  la^t  night.     Fancy  that! 

Hedda. 
Well,  what  did  they  say  at  the  boarding-house? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Oh»   I   couldn't   make   out   anything   clearly.     Either 

they  knew  notliing  definite,  or  else .     They  stopped 

talking  when  they  saw  me;    and  I  did  not  dare  to  ask, 

Tesman. 

[Moving  ahvitt  iiTirasily.]  We  must  hope — we  must 
hope  that  you  misunderstood  them,  Mrs.  Elvsted. 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 

No,  no;    I  am  sure  it  was  of  him  they  were  talking. 
And  I  heard  something  about  the  hospital  or 

Tesman. 

The  hospital  ? 

Hedda. 
No — surely  that  cannot  be! 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Oh,  I  was  in  such  mortal  terror!     I  went  to  his  lodg- 
ings and  asked  for  him  there. 

Hedda. 
You   could  make  up  your  mind  to  that,  Thea! 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

What  else  could  I  do?     I  really  could  bear  the  sus- 
pense no  longer. 

Tesman. 

But  you  didn't  find  him  either — eh  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

No.     And  the  people  knew  nothing  about  him.     He 
hadn't  been  home  since  yesterday  afternoon,  they  said. 

Tesman. 
Yesterday!     Fancy,  how  could  they  say  that? 
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Oh,  I  am  sure  something  terrible  must  have  happened 
to  him- 

TfesMAN. 

Heilda  dear — how  won  Id  iL  l>e  if  I  were  to  go  and  make 

iru|nines ? 


Hedda. 
No,  no — don't  you  mix  yourself  up  in  this  affair. 

Judge  Brack,  wtlh  ku  hat  in  hh  hamL  enters  hfj  (he 
kali  door,  whirh  Behta  opens ^  and  eloses  behhid  hivi. 
He  looks  grave  and  btrw^  in  silence. 

Tesman. 
Oh,  is  Hiat  you,  my  dear  Judf»e?     Eh? 

Brack. 
Yes.     It  was  imperative  I  should  see  you  this  evening, 

Tesman. 
I  can  see  you  have  heard  the  news  about  Aunt  RinaP 

Brack, 
Yes,  thai  among  other  things. 


I»n*t  it  sad — eh? 


I'ehman. 


Brack. 


Well,  my  dear  Tesman,  that  depends  on  how  you  look 
at  it,  I 
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Tesman. 

[Looks  doubtfuUy  at  hiw,.]  Has  anything  else  hap- 
pened? 

Brack. 
Yes, 

Hedda. 

[In  suspense,]     Anything  sad,  Judge  Brack? 

Brack. 
That,  too,  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it,  Mrs.  Tesman. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Unable  to  restrain  Iter  anxiety.]  Oh!  it  is  something 
about  Eilert  Lovborg! 

Brack. 

[With  a  glance  at  h^r.]  What  makes  you  think  that. 
Madam?  Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  some- 
thing  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[In  confusion,]     No,  nothing  at  all,  but 

Tesman* 

Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  us! 

Brack. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders.]     Well,  I  regret  to  say  Eilert 
Lovborg  has  been  taken  to  the  hospital.     He  is  lying  at 
/       the  point  of  death. 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Shrieks,]     Oh  God!   oh  God 1 

Tesman. 
To  the  hos[)ital!     And  at  the  point  of  death! 

Hedda. 

[Ini'^olunlarilij.]     So  soon  then p^ 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 
DV ailing.]     And  we  parted  in  anger,  Heddat 

Hedda. 
[Whinpers.]     Tliea— Thea— be  careful! 

Mr.-^-  Elvsted* 

[Not  heedimj  ht'r.\     I   must  go  to  him l     I  must  see 
Kim  alive  I 

Brack. 

It  IS  useless.  Madam.     No  one  will  be  admitted. 

Mrs.  Elvsted, 

Oh,  at  least  tf  11  nic  what  has  happened  to  him  ?     What 
Uii? 

TES^fAN. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  himself Eh? 


Hedda. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  he  has. 
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Tesman. 
Hedda»  how  can  you ? 

Brack. 

[Keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.]     Unfortunately  you 
have  guessed  quite  correctly,  Mrs.  Tesman. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh,  how  horrible! 

Tesman. 
Himself,  then!     Fancy  that! 

Hedda. 
Shot  himself! 

Brack. 
Rightly  guessed  again,  Mrs.  Tesman. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[With  an  effort  at  self-coniroL]     When  did  it  happen, 
Mr.  Brack? 

Brack. 

This  afternoon — between  three  and  four. 

Tesman. 
But,  good  Lord,  where  did  he  do  it?     Eh? 

Brack. 

[With  some  hesitation.]     Where  ?     Well — ^I  suppose  at 
his  lodgings. 
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No,  that  cannot  be;  for  I  was  there  between  six  and 
seven* 

BRAeK. 

Well  then,  soinewbere  rise.  I  don't  know  exactly.  I 
only  knciw  tliat  he  wtks  found- — -.  He  had  shot  him- 
self *-in  the  breast. 

Mr8.  Elvsted. 

Oh,  how  terrible  1     That  he  should  die  like  that! 

IIedda. 
[To  Brack.]     Was  it  iti  llie  breast? 

Brack. 


Yes — as  I  told  you. 


Hedda. 


Not  m  the  temple? 

Bkack. 
In  the  breast,  Mrs.  Tesman. 

Hedda. 
Well,  well — the  breast  is  a  good  place,  too. 

Brack. 
IIow  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Tcsman? 

IIedda. 
[Ev€tsiv€ly.]     Oh,  nothing — nothing. 
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Tesman. 
And  the  wound  is  dangerous,  you  say — eh? 

Brack. 

Absolutely  mortal.     The  end  has  probably  come  by 
this  time. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  yes,  I  feel  it.     The  end!     The  end!     Oh,  Hedda 
! 


Tesman. 

But  tell  me,  how  have  you  learnt  all  this? 

Brack. 

[Curtly.]    Through  one  of  the  police.     A  man  I  had 
some  business  with. 

Hedda. 

[In  a  clear  voice,]     At  last  a  deed  worth  doing! 

Tesman. 

[Terrified.]     Good  heavens,  Hedda!  what  are  you  say- 
ing? 

Hedda. 
I  say  there  is  beauty  in  this. 

Brack. 


H'm,  Mrs.  Tesman- 


Tesman. 
Beauty!     Fancy  that! 


^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^1 

i^n 

■ 

^m 

^^M 

^^1 

^ 

1 

1 
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Oh,  Hedda 

u  how  can  you  talk  of  beauty  in  such  an 
Hedda. 

^^1 

^       Eilert  l,ovl 
life.     He  has 

Hir^  has  himself  made  np  his  account  with         /      ^H 
had  the  ciniragc  to  do — ^tlie  one  right  thing.           ^^^B 

Mit-H.  Elvsted. 

^M 

No,  you  must  never  think  t  h  a  t  was  how  it  happe 
It  must  have  been  in  delirioin  that  he  did  it. 

^^M 

In  despair! 

Te.sman, 
Hehda. 

I 

That  he  did  not*     I  am  certain  of  tliat. 

^1 

Mrs.  F^lvsted. 

^H 

Yes,  yes! 

In  delirium!     Just  as  when  he  tore  up 

t           ^^^H 

manuscript. 

Brack. 

H 

[Siariimj,] 

The  manuscript.''     Has  he  torn  that 

^^^1 

Yes»  last  n 

Mks.  Elvsted. 

ight. 

Tesman. 

■ 

[WhUpera 
this,             ^ 

softly,]     Oh.  Hedda,  we  shall  never  get 
Brack. 

^^^1 

H'm,  very 

extraordinary. 

J 
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Tesman. 

[Moving  about  the  room.]  To  think  of  Eilert  going  out 
of  the  world  in  this  way!  And  not  leaving  behind  him 
the  book  that  would  have  immortalised  his  name 


Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh,  if  only  it  could  be  put  together  again! 

Tesman. 

Yes,  if  it  only  could!     I  don't  know  what  I  would  not 
give 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Perhaps  it  can,  Mr.  Tesman. 

Tesman. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Searches  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress.]     Look  here.     I 
have  kept  all  the  loose  notes  he  used  to  dictate  from. 

Hedda. 
[A  step  forward.]    Ah ! 

Tesman. 
You  have  kept  them,  Mrs.  Elvsted!     Eh? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Yes,  I  have  them  here.     I  put  them  in  my  pocket 
when  I  left  home.     Here  they  still  are 
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Tesman, 

Oil,  ilo  let  m€*  see  them! 


Mrs*  Elvhted* 

[Hands  him  a  htrndle  of  papers.]  But  ihey  are  in  such 
disorder — ^aJl  mixed  up. 

Tesman. 

Fancy,  if  we  could  make  somethirif^  out  of  them,  after 
all!     Perhaps  if  we  two  put  our  heads  together 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Oh  yes,  at  least  let  us  try 

Tesman. 

We  will  manage  itt  We  m  u  s  t  1  I  wilt  dedi- 
cate my  life  to  this  task. 

Hedda. 
You,  George?     Your  life? 

Tesman. 

Yes,  or  rather  all  the  time  I  can  spare.  My  own  col- 
lections musi  wait  in  llic  nlriintimc.  Hedda — you  under- 
stand, eh  ?     I  owe  this  to  Eikrl's  memory. 


Perhaps. 


Hedda. 


Tesman. 


And  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Elvsted,  we  will  give  our  who)e 
minds  to  it.     There  iti  no  use  in  brooding  over  what  can't 
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be  undone — eh?     We  must  try  to  control  our  grief  as 
much  as  possible,  and 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Tesman,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

Tesman. 

Well  then,  come  here.  I  can't  rest  until  we  have 
looked  through  the  notes.  Where  shall  we  sit?  Here? 
No,  in  there,  in  the  back  room.  Excuse  me,  my  dear 
Judge.     Come  with  me,  Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

Oh,  if  only  it  were  possible! 
[Tesman  and  Mrs.  Elvsted  go  into  the  back  room. 
She  takes  off  her  hat  and  cloak.  They  both  sit  at 
the  table  under  the  hanging  lamp,  and  are  soon 
deep  in  an  eager  examination  of  the  papers.  Hedda 
crosses  to  the  st&ve  and  sits  in  the  armchair.  Pres- 
ently Brack  goes  up  to  Arr.] 

Hedda. 

\In  a  low  voice. \  Oh,  what  a  sense  of  freedom  it  gives 
one,  this  act  of  Eilert  Lovborg's. 

Brack. 

Freedom,  Mrs.  Hedda?  Well,  of  course,  it  is  a  re- 
lease for  him 

Hedda. 

I  mean  for  me.     It  gives  me  a  sense  of  freedom  to  t 
know  that  a  deed  of  deliberate  courage  is  still  possible 
in  this  world, — a  deed  of  spontaneous  beauty. 
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Brack. 
[Smilintj.]     ITm — my  dear  Mrs.  Hcdda 

Hedda. 

Oh»  I  know  what  you  are  ^oiog  to  say-  For  you  are  a 
kind  of  .speiialist  too,  like — you  know! 

Brack. 

[Look in ff  hard  at  her.]  Eilert  Lovhorg  wa.*i  more  to 
you  tlian  perJjaps  you  are  willing  lo  admit  to  yourself. 
Am  I  wrong? 

Hedda. 

I  donH  answer  such  questions.  I  only  know  that 
Eilert  Liivborg  has  had  the  eon  rage  to  live  his  life  after 
his  own  fasliion.  Anil  then — tfie  last  great  aet,  wilh  its 
beauty!  Ah!  that  he  should  have  llie  will  and  the 
strength  to  turn  away  from  the  banfjuct  of  life — so  eai^ly. 

Brack. 

I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Hedda» — l>ut  I  fear  I  must  dispel  an 
amiable  illusion, 

Hedda. 
Illusion  ? 

Brack. 

Wbteii  could  not  have  lasted  long  in  any  case. 

IIedda. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bhack. 
Eilert  Ltivborg  did  not  shoot  himself^ — voluntarily. 
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Hedda. 
Not  voluntarily? 

Brack. 
No.     The  thing  did  not  happen  exactly  as  I  told  it. 

Hedda. 

[In  suspense,]     Have  you  concealed  something  ?    What 
is  it? 

Brack. 

For  poor  Mrs.  Elvsted's  sake  I  idealised  the  facts  a 
little. 

Hedda. 
What  are  the  facts  ? 

Brack. 
First,  that  he  is  already  dead. 

Hedda. 
At  the  hospital  ? 

Brack. 

Yes — ^without  regaining  consciousness. 

Hedda. 
What  more  have  you  concealed  ? 

Brack. 
This- — the  event  did  not  happen  at  his  lodgings. 

Hedda. 
Oh,  that  can  make  no  difference. 
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Brack. 

Perhaps  it  may.  For  I  must  tell  you — Eilert  Lovborg 
was  found  shol  in — in  Mademoiselle  DianaV  boudoir. 

Hedda. 

[Make.'t  a  motion  as  if  to  rhe^  but  mnks  back  again.] 
That  is  inipoHsilile.  Jiid^e  Brack  1  He  cannot  have  been 
there    agaiti  to-day. 

Brack. 

■ 

He  was  there  this  afternoon.  He  went  there,  he  said, 
to  demand  the  return  of  something  which  they  had  taken 
from  him.     Talked  wildly  about  a  lost  child 


Hei:jda. 


Ah — so  that  was  why- 


Brack. 

I  thought  probably  he  meant  hU  manuscript;  hut  now 
I  hear  he  destroyed  that  himself.  So  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  his  pocket-book. 

Hedda. 
Yes,  no  doubt.     And  there — there  he  was  found  ? 

Brack. 

Yes,  there.  With  a  pistol  in  his  breast-pocket,  dis- 
charged.    The  ball  had  lodged  ifi  a  vital  part. 


Hedda. 


In  the  breast — ^jes. 
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Brack. 

No — in  the  bowels. 

Hedda. 

[Looks  up  at  him  vrith  an  expression  ofUxUhing.]  That  T 
too!  Oh,  what  curse  is  it  that  makes  everything  I  touch  « 
turn  ludicrous  and  mean  ? 

Brack. 

There  is  one  point  more,  Mrs.  Hedda — another  dis- 
agreeable feature  in  the  affair. 

Hedda. 
And  what  is  that  ? 

Brack. 
The  pistol  he  carried 

Hedda. 

[Breathless.]     Well  ?     What  of  it  ? 

Brack. 
He  must  have  stolen  it. 

Hedda. 

[Leaps  up.]     Stolen  it!     That  is  not  true!     He  did  not 
steal  it! 

Brack. 

No  other  explanation  is  possible.     He    must    have 
stolen  it .     Hush! 

Tesman  and  Mrs.  Elvsted  have  risen  from  the  table 
in  the  back  room,  and  come  into  the  drawing-room. 
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[IVith  th^^  papers  in  buih  hifi  hanih.l  fledda  dear, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  under  that  lamp!  Think 
of  that! 

IIedda* 
Yes,  I  am  thinking. 

Tesman. 
Would  you  mind  our  sitting  at  jour  writing-table — eh  ? 


If  you  like, 
first! 


Hedda. 

[Qtiickhj.^     No,  wail!     l>et  me  clear  it 


Te8MAN. 

Oh,  vou  needn't  troul)le,  lledda. 


There  is  plenty  of 


room. 


Hedda. 


No,  no,  let  me  clear  it,  I  say!  I  will  take  these  things 
in  and  put  them  on  the  piano.     There! 

[Hhe  has  drawn  out  an  object,  covered  with  shtei 
jnuirir^from  under  the  bookcase,  places  several  other 
pieces  of  mumr  upon  if,  and  carries  the  whole  ini^ 
the  inner  room,  to  tkr  left.  Tewman  lays  the  scraps 
of  paper  on  the  tcriting-table,  and  moves  ih£  lamp 
there  from  the  corner  table.  He  and  Mrs.  Elv- 
8TED  sit  down  and  proceed  with  their  work*  Hedda 
returns. 

Hedba. 

[Behind  Miis.  Elvsted's  chair,  gentltj  rnffiuig  her  hair.] 
WelK  my  .sweet  Thea, — how  goes  it  with  Eilert  Lovborg's 
monument? 
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Mrs.  Elvsted. 

[Looks  dispiritedly  up  at  her.]     Oh,  it  will  be  terribly 
hard  to  put  in  order. 

Tesman. 

We   must   manage  it.     I  am  determined^    And  ar-   ^ 
ranging  other  people's  papers  is  just  the  work  for  me. 
[Hedda  goes  over  to  the  stove,  and  seats  herself  on  one 
of  the  footstools.     Brack  stands  over  her^  leaning 
on  the  armchair. 

Hedda. 

\Whispers.'\     What  did  you  say  about  the  pistol  ? 

Brack. 
[Softly.]    That  he  must  have  stolen  it. 

Hedda. 
Why  stolen  it? 

Brack. 

Because  every  other  explanation    ought   to  be  im- 
possible, Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda. 
Indeed? 

Brack. 

[Glances  at  her.]     Of  course  Eilert  Lovborg  was  here 
this  morning.     Was  he  not? 

Hedda. 
Yes. 
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BRArK. 

Were  you  alone  with  him  ? 

Hedda. 
Part  «f  the  time. 

Brack. 
Did  voij  not  leave  the  room  whilst  he  was  here  ? 


No. 


Hedoa. 


Brack. 


Try  to  reeolleet.     Were  you  not  out  of  the  room  a 
moment  ? 

Hedda. 

Yes,  perhaps  just  a  moment— out  in  the  hall. 

Brack. 
And  where  was  your  pistol-case  during  that  time  ? 


Hedda. 


I  had  it  locked  up  in       - 

Brack. 
Well.  Mrs.  Hedda? 

Hedda. 

The  ease  stood  there  on  the  writing-table. 

Brack. 

Have  you  looked  since,  to  see  whether  both  the  pistols 
are  there? 
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Hedda. 
No. 

Brack. 

Well, you  need  not.  I  saw  the  pistol  found  in  Lovborg's 
pocket,  and  I  knew  it  at  once  as  the  one  I  had  seen 
yesterday — and  before,  too. 

Hedda. 
Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

Brack. 
No;   the  police  have  it. 

Hedda. 
What  will  the  police  do  with  it? 

Brack. 
Search  till  they  find  the  owner. 

Hedda. 
Do  you  think  they  will  succeed  ? 

Brack. 

[Bend^  aver  her  and  whispers.]     No,  Hedda  Gabler —  a 
not  so  long  as  I  say  nothing. 

Hedda. 

[Looks  frightened  at  him,]  And  if  you  do  not  say 
nothing, — what  then  ? 
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[Shrugs  his  shoulders.]     There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  pistol  was  stolen. 

Hedda, 
[Fimdy,]     Death  rather  than  that. 

Brack. 

[Smiling.]     People   say   such  things — hut  they  don't 
d  Q   them. 

Hedda* 

[IV  it  haul  rcpbfing.]     And  supf>osing  the  pistol  was  not 
stolet),  and  the  owner  is  discovered  ?     What  then  ? 

Brack. 

Well,  Hedda — then  comes  the  scandal. 


The  scandal! 


IIkdda, 


Brack. 


Yes,  the  scandal — of  wliich  you  are  so  mortally  afraid. 
You  will*  of  course*  be  brought  before  the  court— l>oth 
you  and  Mademoiselle  Diana.  She  will  have  to  ex- 
plain how  the  Ihinj^  happened— whether  it  was  an  acci- 
dental shot  t)r  murder.  Did  the  pistol  ^^o  otT  as  he  was 
Irving  lo  take  it  out  of  his  jmeket,  to  threaten  her  with? 
Of  did  she  tear  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand,  slioot  him»  and 
push  it  baek  into  his  porket  ?  That  wouhl  be  quite  like 
her;  for  she  is  an  able-bodied  young  person,  this  same 
Mademoiselle  Diana. 
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Hedda. 

But  /  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  repulsive  busi- 
ness. 

Brack. 

No.     But  you  will  have  to  answer  the  question :     Why 
did  you  give  E^ilert  Lovborg  the  pistol  ?     And  what  con-    , 
elusions  will  people  draw  from  the  fact  that  you  did  give 
it  to  him? 

Hedda. 

\Lei8  her  head  sink.]  That  is  true.  I  did  not  think  of 
that. 

Brack. 

Well,  fortunately,  there  is  no  danger,  so  long  as  I  say 
nothing. 

Hedda. 

[Looks  up  at  him,]  So  I  am  in  your  power.  Judge 
Brack.  You  have  me  at  your  beck  and  call,  from  this 
time  forward. 

Brack. 

[Whispers  softly.]     Dearest  Hedda — believe  me — I  shall  ^ 
not  abuse  my  advantage. 

Hedda. 

I  am  in  your  power  none  the  less.     Subject  to  your  will    ^ 
and  your  demands.     A  slave,  a  slave  then!     [Rises  im- 
pettiously.]     No,  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  that! 
Never! 
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[Looks half-mfM'kint/l if  at  her.]  Peo|»le  generally  get  used 
to  the  inevitable. 

IIedda. 

[Returns  his  look.]  Yes*  perhaps.  [She  crosses  to  the 
vmihuj-tiMe,  Suppressing  an  involmdary  sm{h\  she  Imi^ 
tales  Tesman's  intonations,]  Well  ?  Are  you  getting  on, 
George?     Eh? 

Tesman, 

Heaven  knows,  dear*  In  any  case  it  will  be  the  work 
of  months* 

Hedda. 

[As  before,]  Fancy  that!  [Passes  her  hands  softly 
thfouyh  Mmi.  Elvhted*^  hair.]  l>oesn*t  it  seem  strange 
to  you,  Thea?  Here  are  you  sitting  with  Tesman^'ust 
as  you  used  to  sit  with  Eilert  Lovborg  ? 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 

f     Ah,  if  I  could  only  inspire  your  husband  in  the  same 
way! 

Hedda. 
Oh,  that  will  come  too — in  time. 

Tesman. 

Yes,  do  you  know,  Hedda — I  really  think  I  begin  to 
feel  something  of  the  sort.  But  won*t  you  go  and  sit  with 
Brack  again  ? 

Hedda. 

Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you  two? 
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Tesman. 

No,  nothing  in  the  world.  [Turning  his  head,]  I  trust 
to  you  to  keep  Hedda  company,  my  dear  Brack. 

Brack. 

[With  a  glance  at  Hedda.]  With  the  very  greatest  of 
pleasure. 

Hedda. 

Thanks.  But  I  am  tired  this  evening.  I  will  go  in 
and  lie  down  a  little  on  the  sofa. 

Tesman. 
Yes,  do  dear — eh  ? 

[Hedda  goes  into  the  back  room  and  draws  (lie  cur- 
tains,  A  short  pause.  Suddenly  slie  is  lieard  flay- 
ing  a  wild  dance  on  tlie  piatw. 

Mrs.  Elvsted. 
[Starts  from  her  chair,]     Oh — what  is  that? 

Tesman. 

[Runs  to  the  doorway.]  Why,  my  dearest  Hedda — don't 
play  dance-music  to-night!  Just  think  of  Aunt  Rina! 
And  of  Eilert  too! 

Hedda. 

[Puts  her  Iiead  out  between  the  curtains.]  And  of  Aunt 
Julia.  And  of  all  the  rest  of  them. — ^After  this,  I  will  be 
quiet.     [Closes  ttie  curtains  again.] 

Tesman. 

[At  the  writing-table. ]  It's  not  good  for  her  to  see  us  at 
this  distressing  work.     1*11  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Elvsted, 
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— you  shall  take  the  empty  room  til  Aunt  JyHa\s  and  then 
I  will  come  over  in  Ihe  eveninjtijs,  and  we  <"an  sit  and  work 
t  h  e  r  e — eh  ? 

Hedda. 

[In  the  inner  room.]  I  hear  what  you  are  saying,  Tes- 
man.  But  how  am  /  to  get  through  the  evenings  out 
here? 

Trsman. 

[Turrtififf  frrer  the  papers.]  f >li,  T  daresay  Judge  Braek 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  look  in  now  and  then,  even  though  I 
am  out. 

Brack, 

[In  ih^  arm-chair,  rails  out  ijailt/.}  Every  blessed  even- 
ing, with  all  the  jUeasiire  in  life,  Mrs.  Tesman!  We  shall 
get  on  capitally  together,  we  two! 

HuDDA. 

[SpeakiJtg  loud  and  clear,]     Yes,  don't  you  flatter  your- 
"J^self  we  will.  Judge  Brack?     Now  that  you  are  tlie  one 

cock  in  the  l)a>iket 

[A  siwt  is  heard  within.     Tesman,  Mrs,  Elvsted, 
and  Brack  leap  to  their  feeL 


Tesman. 

Oh,  now  she  is  playing  with  those  pistob  again. 

l^He  throws  hack  the  curtuins  and  runs  in^  followed 
by  Mtif*.  Elvbtbd.  IIkdda  lies  stretched  on  the 
sofa  lifeless.  Confusion  and  cries.  Bekta  eiders 
in  alarm  from  the  rifjhi. 
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Tesman. 

[Shrieks  to  Brack.]     Shot  herself!     Shot  herself  in  the 
temple!     Fancy  that! 

Brack. 

[Half -fainting  in  the  arm-chair, \     Good  God! — ^people    ^ 
don't  do  such  things! 
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Tesman. 

[Shrieks  to  Brack.]     Shot  herself!     Shot  herself  in  the 
temple!     Fancy  that! 

Brack. 

[Hdlf -fainting  in  tlie  arm-chair. \     Good  God! — ^people    ^ 
don't  do  such  things! 
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With  TIw  Master  Builder — r>r  Matiier  Biulder  Solness, 
as  the  title  runs  in  tin*  original — we  enter  upon  the  final 
.stage  in  Ibsen's  career.  **  You  are  essentiaUy  ri^ht/*  the 
poet  wrote  to  Count  Proztjr  in  Mareh,  190(K  **when  you 
say  that  the  series  which  doses  with  the  Epilogue  {When 
IVe  Dead  Awaken)  began  with  Manter  Builder  Soln-eas.** 

"Ibsen/'  says  Dr.  Bmhni,  "wrote  in  Christiania  all 
the  four  works  whieh  he  thus  seems  to  bracket  together 
^Solncsii^  Etf(»lf^  Borkmatu  and  Ultru  We  Demi  Awaken. 
He  returned  to  Norway  in  July,  1891,  for  a  slay  of  in- 
definite length;  but  the  n^stless  wanderer  over  Europe  was 
desliat^d  to  leave  his  home  no  more.  .  .  .  He  had  not  re- 
turned, however,  to  throw  himself,  as  of  old,  into  the  bat- 
tle of  the  passing  day.  Polmiies  are  entirely  absent  from 
the  [Mjetry  of  his  oM  age.  He  leaves  the  State  and  So- 
ciety at  peaee.  He  wlio  had  cirparted  as  the  creator  of 
Falk  {in  Love\H  (Utmedtf]  now.  cm  his  return,  gazes,  not 
Stttirie^ally,  Injt  raihrr  in  a  lyric  mood,  into  the  secret 
places  of  hunuiu  nature  and  the  wonders  of  his  own  soul/* 

Dr.  Brahm,  h*nvever,  seems  to  he  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  Ibsen  rt^turned  to  Norway  with  no  ilcfmile  intention 
of  settling  down.  Dr.  Julius  Elias  (an  excellent  author- 
ity) reports  that  shortly  bcf*»rc  Ihscn  left  Munich  in  1S91, 
he  remarked  one  day,  **  I  must  get  b:o'k  to  thi-  North!*' 

•  C^pyHgbl*  1907,  by  (*tmrl«a  Scribiier*a  Sufia. 
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"Is  that  a  sudden  impulse?"  asked  Elias.  "Oh  no/' 
was  the  reply;  "  I  want  to  be  a  good  head  of  a  household 
and  have  my  affairs  in  order.  To  that  end  I  must  con- 
solidate my  property,  lay  it  down  in  good  securities,  and 
get  it  under  control — and  that  one  can  best  do  where  one 
has  rights  of  citizenship."  Some  critics  will  no  doubt 
be  shocked  to  find  the  poet  whom  they  have  written  down 
an  "anarchist"  confessing  such  bourgeois  motives. 

After  his  return  to  Norway,  Ibsen's  correspondence  be- 
came very  scant,  and  we  have  no  letters  dating  from  the 
period  when  he  was  at  work  on  The  Master  Builder.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  possess  a  curious  lyrical  prelude  to 
the  play,  which  he  put  on  paper  on  March  16,  189£.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  his  habit,  before  setting  to  work  on  a 
play,  to  "crystallise  in  a  poem  the  mood  which  then  pos- 
sessed him";  but  the  following  is  the  only  one  of  these 
keynote  poems  which  has  been  published.  I  give  it  in 
the  original  language,  with  a  literal  translation: 

DE  SAD   DER,  DE  TO— 

De  sad  der,  de  to,  i  saa  lunt  et  hus 
ved  host  og  i  vinterdage, 
Saa  brsendte  huset.     Alt  ligger  i  grus. 
De  to  faar  i  asken  rage. 

For  nede  i  den  or  et  smykke  gemt, — 
et  smykke,  som  a  Id  rig  kan  brsende. 
Og  leder  de  Irofast,  hflendcr  del  nemt 
at  del  findes  af  ham  eller  hende. 

Men  finder  de  end,  de  brandlidte  to, 
det  (lyre,  ildfaste  smykke, — 
aldrig  bun  finder  sin  braendte  tro, 
ban  aldrig  sin  brsendte  lykke. 
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TIIKY  SAT    rilERE.  TUK  1  WO— 

Tbey  sat  there,  the  two,  in  so  aisy  a  hoijse,  through  autumn 
and  winter  (lays.  Theu  tlie  house  hurrie*!  down.  Everything 
lie-s  in  ruins.     The  two  nuisl  f^rojM?  among  ttie  ashe^. 

For  among  them  is  hidden  a  jewel^a  jewel  ttuil  never  can 
bym.  And  if  they  seiirrh  faithfully,  it  may  easily  haf>f>en  that 
he  or  she  may  fintl  if, 

Hnt  even  should  they  find  it,  the  Ijiirnl-oiit  I  wo — find  Ihia 
fireeiotiM  unbunialjle  jewel — never  will  she  find  her  burnt  faith, 
he  never  hi^  buml  hai^piness. 

This  is  t fie  latest  pirire  of  Il>.spn's  verse  that  has  !>een  given 
lo  the  world;  but  one  of  hi.s  earliest  poems — first  printed 
In  iHaS — was  also,  in  some  sort,  a  prelude  to  The  Mauler 
Builder.     Of  this  a  literal  translation  may  suffice.     It  i» 

called 
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I  reraeraber  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  l>een  toniay  (he  evening  when, 
in  I  he  [laiier,  I  saw  my  first  fjoeni  in  print.  There  I  sat  in  my 
den,  ;ind,  with  long-flravvn  putfs.  I  smoked  and  I  dreamed  in 
biissfu  I  sel  f-cf )  ni  [  1  la  f 'ei  t  c  -y . 

**  I  will  build  a  eloud-eastle.  It  shall  shine  all  over  I  he  North. 
It  shall  have  two  wings:  one  little  and  one  great.  The  great 
wing  shall  shelter  a  deathless  poet;  the  tittle  wing  shall  serve  as  a 
young  girl's  bower" 

The  jilan  seeuicfl  to  me  nobly  harmonious;  but  as  time  went 
on  it  fell  into  eoiifusion.  Wlien  the  mttsler  grew  reasonable^  the 
cusllc  luntetl  utterly  erazy;  the  great  wing  became  too  little^  the 
little  wing  fell  to  ruin. 

Tims  we  see  that,   thirty-five  years  before  the  date  of 
Thf  Master  Builder,   Ilisen*s  imagination  was  preoccu- 
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pied  with  the  symbol  of  a  master  building  a  castle  m  the 
air,  and  a  yoiin^  ^irl  in  one  of  its  towers. 

There  lias  been  some  eompetitir>ii  among  the  poet's 
young  lady  friends  for  the  honour  of  having  served  as  his 
model  for  Hilda.  Several,  no  doubt,  are  entitled  to  some 
share  in  it.  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  among  the 
papers  he  left  bi'hind  were  slieaves  u(>on  sheaves  of  hit- 
ters from  women.  "All  these  ladies,'*  says  Dr.  Julius 
Elias^  ** demanded  som€*thing  of  him — -some  eure  for  tlieir 
agonies  of  soul>  or  for  the  ineoni prehension  from  whieh 
they  suffered;  some  solution  of  the  riddle  of  Iheir  nature. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  regarded  herself  as  a  prob- 
lem to  whieh  Ihsen  eould  not  but  have  the  time  and  the 
interest  to  ai>[jly  himself.  They  all  thought  I  hey  had  a 
claim  on  the  creator  of  Nora.  ...  Of  this  chapter  of  his 
experience,  Fru  Ihseu  spoke  with  ironic  humour.  *  Ib- 
sen (I  Iiavc  often  said  to  him),  Ibsen,  keep  these  swarms 
of  over-strained  womenfolk  at  arnfs  length, '  *Oh  no  (he 
would  reply),  let  them  alone.  I  want  to  observe  them 
more  ch>sf*ly/  His  oljser  vat  ions  would  take  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  as  the  ease  might  be,  and  would  always  con- 
tribute to  some  work  of  art." 

The  principal  model  for  Hilda  was  doubtless  Friiulein 
Emilie  Bardach,  of  Vienna,  whom  he  met  at  Gossensass 
in  the  autumn  of  1889.  He  was  then  sixty-one  years  of 
age;  she  is  said  to  have  been  seventeen.  As  the  lady  her- 
self handed  his  letters  to  Dr.  Brandes  for  publication » 
there  can  be  no  indiscretion  in  speaking  of  them  freely. 
Some  passages  from  them  I  have  quoted  in  the  inlroduc- 
tion  to  Heddti  Guhler — passages  which  sliow  that  at  first 
the  poet  deliberately  put  aside  his  Gossensass  impressions 
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for  use  when  lie  should  sliind  at  a  greater  distance  fronri 
them*  and  nieanwliile  devcileil  Iiiinsrlf  to  work  in  a  totally 
different  key.  On  Ottotier  15,  IHHB,  he  writes,  in  his 
second  letter  to  Friiulein  Hardaeh:  '*I  cannot  repress 
my  summer  memories,  nor  do  I  want  to,  I  Hve  through 
my  experiences  a«^ain  and  a^ain^  and  yet  again.  To 
transmute  it  all  into  a  [>ocm  I  find,  in  the  meantime^  im- 
possible. In  the  meantime?  Shall  I  succeed  in  doing  so 
eonie  time  in  tlie  future  ?  And  do  I  really  wisli  to  suc- 
ceed ?  In  the  meanlimc,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not.  .  .  *  And 
yet  it  must  come  in  time."  Tiie  letters  number  twelve 
in  all,  and  arc  couched  in  a  tone  of  sentimental  regret 
for  the  brief,  bright  summer  days  of  their  aci|uaintanee- 
ship,  The  keynote  is  struck  in  the  inscri[>tion  on  the 
back  of  a  photograph  which  he  gave  her  before  they 
parted:  An  dicMaittonne  eim^^SrpfrmlMrlrlH'n^ — in  Tirol^^ 
5S7/U/89.     In  her  album  he  had  written  the  words: 


Hohes,  M-hruer/Jic-fjeA  CHiek — 
u»i  diis  Uiiem'it'hlKire  zu  rfiigen!* 

in  which  we  may,  if  we  like,  see  a  ftjreshadowing  of  the 
Solness  frame  of  mind.  In  the  fiflh  letter  of  the  series 
he  refers  to  her  as  "an  enigmatic  Frincess**;  in  the  sixth 
he  twice  calls  her  "my  dear  Princess'*;  but  this  is  the 
only  point  at  which  tlte  letters  ilcfiuitcly  and  unujistak- 
ably  point  forward  to  The  Ma,*fhr  Builder,  In  the  ninth 
letter  (February  6,  18S>())  he  says:  "I  feci  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  end,  or  at  any  rate,  to  restrict,  our  cor- 
respondence/*    The  tenth  letter,  six  months  later,  is  one 

*  **To  the  May-Bua  of  a  Septeinl>c»r  life — in  Tyrol.** 

'  "High,  painful  happiness — to  stmggle  for  the  uimttainablol'* 
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of  kindly  coiiclt>lence  on  the  death  of  the  young  huly's 
fat-lier.  In  tlie  eleventh  (ven^  .short)  note,  itated  l)c- 
eemlxT  30,  181)0,  he  aeknowknl^es  some  siniill  ^Ifl:,  bul 
says:  *' Please,  for  I  lie  |>rrseiit,  do  not  write  to  me  again. 
.  .  »  I  will  .soon  send  you  my  new  j>lay  [Hrdd^i  (jahltr], 
Ileeeive  It  in  friendship,  but  in  silence!'*  This  injunc- 
tion she  apparently  obeyed.  When  The  Master  Btiilder 
appeared,  it  would  seem  that  Ibsen  did  not  even  send 
lier  a  copy  of  the  play;  and  we  gather  that  he  was  rather 
annoyed  when  she  sent  him  a  photograph  signed  *' Prin- 
cess of  Oningia/'  On  his  seventieth  l)irth<lay,  how- 
ever, she  telegraphet!  her  (t>ngratuliitions,  to  wl»irh  he 
returned  a  very  eordiul  reply.  And  here  their  relations 
ended* 

That  she  was  right,  liowever,  in  rt^garding  lierself  as 
his  prineipal  model  for  Hilda  appears  fmui  an  anecdote 
related  by  r>r.  Elias,*  It  is  nut  an  alti*gt*ther  pleasing 
anecdote,  but  Dr.  Ellas  is  an  unexeepti<*nable  witness* 
and  it  can  l)y  no  means  he  omitted  from  an  examina- 
tion into  the  origins  of  The  \fa.shr  Buihlrr,  Ihj^en  had 
come  to  Berlin  in  February/lSyi,fi>r  the  first  performanee 
of  Hedda  Gahier,  Such  experiences  were  always  a  I  rial 
to  him,  and  he  felt  greatly  rclieve4l  when  they  were  over. 
Packing,  ttx>,  he  detest e<l;  and  Elias  having  helped  him 
through  this  terrible  ordeal,  the  two  sal  down  to  lunch 
together,  while  awaiting  the  train.  An  expansive  mood 
descended  upon  Ibsen,  and  chuckling  over  his  champagne 
glass,  he  said:  '"Do  you  know,  my  next  play  is  already 
hovering  before  me^ — of  course  in  vague  outline.  But 
of  one  tiling  I  have  got  firm  hold.  An  experience:  a 
^  Neue  dettlsche  Uiuidsihau,  DecTiniier,  1906,  p.  1462. 
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woman's  figure.  Very  inh-rt*stin^,  very  intpreslin^  in- 
deed. Attain  ii  s|)irc  of  devilry  in  it/'  Then  he  related 
how  lie  Jiad  met  in  the  Tyn>l  ;i  Viennese  ^irl  of  very 
rctnarkahle  eharaeter.  She  had  at  onee  made  him  her 
confidant.  The  »^ist  of  lu  r  confessions  was  that  she  did 
not  care  a  bit  ahoiit  onerlay  marrying  a  well  bron^dit-up 
young  man  —must  likely  slie  wonld  never  marry.  What 
tempted  anrl  charmed  and  delicti  ted  her  was  to  lure  other 
women's  husbands  away  from  them.  She  was  a  little 
djenHinic  wrecker;  she  oftc^n  appeared  to  liini  like  a  h*t- 
tle  bird  of  [»rey,  I  hat  would  fain  liave  made  him,  too.  her 
booty.  He  had  stuclied  her  very,  very  closely.  For  the 
rest,  she  had  hail  ni>  ^rcat  success  with  him.  **She  did 
not  get  liol<J  of  me,  but  I  got  hold  of  licr — ^for  my  play. 
Then  1  fancy''  (here  he  cfnickkHl  again)  '*she  consok^d 
herself  with  some  one  else."*  Ixvve  seemed  to  mean  for 
her  only  a  s«>rt  of  morbid  imagination.  This,  however, 
was  only  one  side  of  her  nature.  His  little  mtnlel  liad 
had  a  great  deal  of  heart  and  of  womanly  understanding; 
and  ever}^  woman,  thanks  ti>  the  spontaneous  power  she 
could  gain  over  him,  might,  if  slu'  wished  it,  guide  sf»me 
man  tt>wards  the  g<Hnl,  *'Thus  If*sen  s|>ok(%**  says  Klias, 
"calmly  and  c(icdly,ga//mg  as  il  were  into  the  far  distance, 
like  an  artist  taking  an  objective  view  of  stuuc  experience 
— like  Rnbck  spc^aking  of  his  soul-thefts.  He  tiad  stolen  a 
soub  and  [nit  it  to  a  donlile  employ mcnt.  Thea  Elvsted 
and  Hilda  Wangel  are  intimately  related — are,  indeed, 
only  different  expressions  of  the  same  nature/'  If  Iljsen 
actually  deela red  Thea  ami  Hilda  to  be  tirawn  fr<un  one 
modeb  we  must  of  course  Inkr  his  wonJ  for  it;  but  the 
relationship  is  hard  to  discern. 
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There  can  In*  no  rrasonaMi-  cloy  fit,  llirn,  ihat  the  Gos- 
scnsass  episoik*  j^itve  the  primary  iTopulM.'  to  71w  Master 
Builder,  But  it  s<*cin,s  pii*tty  wt-ll  cstaljIishotL  too,  that 
another  lady,  whom  lie  met  in  Christ iania  after  his  re- 
turn in  1891,  also  contributed  largely  to  the  character  of 
riihla.  This  may  have  been  llie  n*ason  why  he  resenle<l 
Franklin  IJanhieh's  npprr>priating  to  herself  the  title  of 
**  Princess  of  Orangia." 

The  preliminary  stutlie.s  for  The  MaMer  Bnikkr^  puli- 
lished  in  the  Literanj  Remains,  are  scanty  and  of  sliglit 
interest.  They  are  little  more,  indeed,  tlian  fragments 
of  the  finishe*!  play,  nowhere  indicating  any  t^jnsitlerable 
ehange  of  |>lan.  Perhaps  the  most  interest ing  trait  in 
them  ocenrs  where  Solness  is  giving  Ilihla  an  account  of 
his  progniss  in  his  profession.  His  work  is  in  demand^  he 
says,  far  and  wnde;  *'an<l  now,  of  late  years »  they  are  be*- 
ginning  to  bike  an  interest  in  mealiroad."  Xo  doulit  this 
touch  was  ilrlrtcd  l»M*uuse  it  pointed  too  clearly  to  the 
identity  of  Solnrss  and  his  creator* 

The  play  was  puhlislinl  in  the  midflle  of  December, 
1891:2.  It  was  attcd  both  in  (h  rniany  and  England  be- 
fore it  was  seen  in  the  Seandinavian  capitals.  Its  first 
performance  look  place  at  tlie  Lessing  Theatre,  Berlin, 
January  1J>,  lH9!i,  witli  Rmantiel  Reielicr  as  Solness  and 
Prh  lieisenhofer  as  Hilda,  In  I^>ndon  it  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Trafalgar  Srpian^  Theatre  (n*)W  the  Duke 
of  York's)  on  IVhruary  ^(K  IHfIJi,  iintler  {\w  tlirection  of 
Mr.  llerbc^rt  Waring  and  Miss  Eliziibeth  Robins,  who 
played  Solness  and  Hilda.  This  was  one  of  the  most  l»rilb 
lant  and  successful  of  English  Ibsen  productions*  Miss 
Robins  w^as  almost  an  ideal  Hilda,  and  Mr,  Waring's 
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Solness  was  exceedingly  al>le.  Some  thirty  performancea 
were  given  in  all,  and  the  play  was  reprothirefi  a  I  the 
Opera  Co  mi  que  later  in  tlie  season,  with  Mr*  Ix*wi.s  Wal- 
ler in  Solness.  In  the  spring  of  IfJll,  Hihla  and  Solness 
were  acted  at  the  Little  Theatre  by  Miss  Lillah  MeCar- 
thy  and  Mr,  Norman  McKijinelh  respectively.  In  Chris- 
tiania  anrl  Copenhagen  the  play  was  pn>duced  on  the 
same  evening,  March  8,  189**1;  the  Copenhagen  Solness 
and  Hilda  %vere  Einil  Poulsen  and  Fni  Hennings.  A 
Swedish  production,  by  Lindberg,  soon  followed,  both 
in  Stot^kliolra  and  Gothenburg,  In  Paris  Solness  l& 
eonsimvteur  was  not  seen  until  April  3,  1894,  when 
it  was  produced  by  **LHEtivre"  with  M-  Liigne-Pog 
as  Solness.  This  company^  sometimes  with  Mme.  Su- 
jsanne  Despres  and  sometimes  with  Mme.  Bert  he  Bady 
as  Hilda,  in  181)4  and  1H!)5  presente<l  the  play  in  I^on- 
don,  Brussels,  Amsterdam^  Milan,  and  other  cities.  In 
October,  1894,  they  visited  Christ iania,  where  Iljsen  was 
present  at  one  of  their  performances,  and  is  rpixirted 
by  Ilernutn  Bang  to  have  bren  so  cnrapturr<l  witli  it 
that  hf  exrhiimed,  ''This  is  the  resurreelion  of  my  play!" 
On  111  is  occasion  Mme.  Bady  was  the  Hilda.  The  first 
perfornianf*e  of  the  play  in  Amerii*a  took  phice  at  the 
Carnegie  Lyceum,  New  York,  on  January  Hi,  UHIO,  wilh 
Mr.  William  H.  Paseoe  as  Solness  and  Miss  Florence 
Kahn  as  Hilda.  The  perft»rniance  was  repeatetl  in  the 
course  of  the  same  montli.  boUi  at  Washington  and  Bos- 
Ion*  Mme.  Nazintova  has  since  found  in  Hilila  one  uf 
her  most  notable  parts. 

In    Englanil,    and    probably   elsewhere   as   welL    Tfte 
Master   Hnildvr   produced    a    curious   clouble   ettrct.     It 
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alienated  nmny  of  the  poet's  staunehesl  admirers,  and  it 
powerfully  atlraeleti  many  people  who  had  hitherto  liet^n 
hostile  to  liim.  Lookiiiji^  bat^k^  il  is  easy  to  see  why  this 
should  have  been  jso;  for  here  was  eertainly  a  new  tiling 
in  drama,  ivhieh  eould  not  l)ut  set  uj)  many  novel  re- 
actions*  A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  that  between  the  hard,  cold,  precise  oiithnes  of 
Hedda  Gahler  and  the  vague  mysterious  atmosphere  of 
Th£  MaMer  Ruilder^  in  whieh,  tliongh  the  dialogue  is 
sternly  restraineti  within  the  limits  c»f  prose,  the  art  of 
drama  seems  for  ever  on  the  point  of  floating  away  to 
blend  with  the  art  of  music.  Substantially,  tlic  play  is 
one  long  dialogue  between  Solness  and  Hilda;  and  it 
would  be  f[uite  possible  to  analyse  this  dialogue  in  terms 
of  music,  noting  (for  example)  the  announcement  first 
of  this  theme  an<l  then  of  that,  the  rcsomption  and  rein- 
forceioent  of  a  theme  which  seemed  to  have  been  droj>ped, 
the  contrapuntal  interweaving  of  two  or  more  motives, 
a  scherzo  here,  a  fugal  passage  there.  Ltniving  iliis  ex- 
ercise to  someone  mt»re  skilled  in  music  (or  less  unskilled) 
than  myself,  I  may  note  that  hi  Tim  Master  Hu'tldrr  Il>sen 
resumes  his  favourite  retrospective  methtxb  frtuu  which 
in  Htdda  (itddvr  lit*  had  in  great  measure  dc]>arled.  But 
the  retrospect  witfi  which  we  arc  here  concerned  is  purely 
psychologicaL  The  external  events  involved  in  it  are 
few  and  simple  in  comparison  with  the  external  events 
which  are  successively  unveiled  in  the  retrospective  pas- 
sjigcs  of  The  Wild  Diiek  or  R(h'<mrr.sftolm.  'Flic  matter  of 
the  play  is  the  soul-history  of  Ilalvard  Solness,  recounted 
to  an  impassiiMicil  listener — so  imjiassioncil,  indct^d^  that 
the  soul-changes  it  begets  in  her  form  an  absorbing  and 
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til  rilling  drama.  The  gnulations,  retarclatinns,  acceler- 
ations of  Soliiess's  self-revea!ni(*iit  are  oianaged  with  the 
sul^llrst  arL  no  as  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  speetator 
ever  on  the  stretch.  The  teehiiieal  method  was  not  new; 
it  wtus  simply  thai  whieh  ll>seii  had  l»een  perfecting  from 
Pillurit  ofSoch'lif  onward;  hut  it  was  applied  to  a  snbjeet 
of  a  nature  not  only  new  to  hirn,  hut  new  to  literature. 

TImt  tlie  jday  is  full  of  sym holism  it  would  be  futile 
to  ♦|4»ny;  anti  the  sy  in  holism  is  mainly  iiutohiographic. 
The  ehurehes  wliieh  Soluess  sets  out  l>y  hnilding  doubt- 
less represents  Ibsen\s  early  romantic  plays,  the  **  homes 
for  luiman  beings'"  liis  social  dramas;  while  the  houses 
\iith  high  towers,  merging  into  **eastk*s  in  the  air,'*  stand 
for  those  spiritual  1 1  ram  as,  with  a  wide  outlook  over  the 
metaphysical  environment  of  humanity,  on  which  he  was 
henceforth  to  be  engaged.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether 
fanciful  to  rea<l  a  personal  reference  into  Solness\s  re- 
fusal to  call  himself  an  architect,  on  the  ground  that  his 
training  has  not  been  systematic — that  he  is  a  self-taught 
man.  Ibsen  too  was  in  all  essentials  self-taughl;  his 
philosophy  was  entirely  unsystematic;  and,  like  Sohiess, 
he  was  no  student  of  books.  There  may  be  an  intro,- 
speetive  note  alsf*  in  that  dread  of  the  younger  generation 
to  which  SidncHs  confesses.  It  is  certain  that  the  old 
Majitcr- Builder  was  not  lavish  of  his  certificates  of  eom- 
pclcnce  to  young  aspirants,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
sho%v  that  his  reticence  ever  depressed  or  quenched  any 
rising  genius. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  several 
symbolic  motives  are  inwoven  into  the  irides(*ent  fabric 
of  the  play.     But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  it  as  es- 
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senlially  and  inscparal>Iy  a  piece  of  symbolism.  Essen- 
tially it  is  the  history  of  a  ,sirkly  etmsrieiiee,  worked  out  in 
terms  of  j>orc  iJ.syehology,  Or  mlhcr»  it  is  a  study  of  a 
sickly  and  a  robust  eonscience  side  by  side.  "The  eon- 
science  is  very  conservative,*'  Ibsen  has  somewhere  said; 
and  here  Solness's  conservatisni  is  e^mtrasted  with  Illliia'ii 
radicalism — or  rather  would-be  ratliralisui,  for  we  arc 
led  to  suspect,  towards  the  close,  that  the  radical  too  is 
a  conservative  in  sjjite  of  herself.  The  fact  that  Scjtnrvss 
cannot  climb  as  high  as  lie  builds  implies,  I  take  it,  that 
he  cannot  act  as  freely  as  he  thinks,  or  as  Hilda  would 
goad  him  into  tliinking.  At  such  an  altitude  his  con- 
science would  turn  'lizzy,  and  life  would  become  im- 
possible to  him.  But  liere  I  am  strayiug  back  to  the 
interpretation  of  symbols.  My  present  purpose  is  to  in- 
sist that  there  is  nothin«^  in  the  jilay  which  has  no  mean- 
ing on  the  natural -psychological  plane,  and  absolutely 
requires  a  symbol  it;  interpretation  to  make  it  comprehen- 
sible. The  symbols  are  harmonic  undertones;  the  psy- 
chological mdotjy  is  clear  and  consistent  without  any 
reference  to  them.*  It  is  tnie  that,  in  order  t(*  accept  the 
action  on  what  we  may  call  the  realistic  level,  we  must 
suppose  Solness  to  possess  and  to  exercise,  sometimes  in 


*  This  conception  I  htive  worked  out  at  much  greater  length  in 
an  esiiay,  entitled  Tfw  ^fcM^f  o/  ifw  Mtiahr  Bmhicr\  appended  to 
the  ahillmif  edition  of  itic  play,  inihlisluHJ  in  I8t>3  (LiintJon,  Heine- 
niann).  1  there  ret-ell  the  Htory,  transplanting  it  to  England  and 
making  the  hen*  u  jnunmlif^t  mstead  of  an  architect,  in  order  to 
show  that  (if  we  grant  fhe  reality  of  certain  coninionly-acccpted 
phcnniMcna  of  hy|int)ti.sm)  there  i.s  nothing  incredil»le  or  even 
extra  vacantly  iniprohaKle  ulKuit  it.  The  argument  is  far  toi>  long 
to  l>e  included  liere,  Init  tito  reader  wlio  is  int<jrested  in  the  subject 
may  find  it  worth  referring  to. 
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spile  of  himself,  and  sometimes  unconsciously,  n  eonsider- 
able  meaigure  of  hypnotic  power.  But  the  time  is  surely 
past  when  we  could  reckon  hypnotism  among  "super* 
naturar*  phenomena.  Whether  the  particular  forms  of 
hypnotic  influence  attributed  to  Solness  do  actually  exist 
is  a  question  we  need  not  determine.  The  poet  does  not 
demand  our  absolute  credence,  as  though  he  were  giving 
evidence  in  the  witness-box.  What  he  requires  is  our 
imaj^inative  acceptance  of  certain  incidents  which  he  pur- 
posely leaves  hovering  on  the  border  between  the  nat- 
ural an<l  the  preternatural,  the  explained  and  the  unex- 
plained. In  this  play,  as  in  The  iM^dyfrom  ike  Sea  and 
Little  Eyolf,  he  shows  a  delicacy  of  art  in  his  dalliance 
with  the  occult  which  irresistibly  recalls  the  exquisite 
genius  of  Nathaniel  Ha wi home.* 

The  critics  who  insist  on  finding  nothing  but  symbol- 
ism in  the  play  have  fastened  on  Mrs.  Solness's  **nine 
lovely  dolls,"  and  provided  the  most  amazing  interpre- 
tations for  them.  A  letter  which  I  contributed  in  189S  to 
the  WestyninHler  (razeltc  records  an  incident  w^hich  throws 
a  curious  liglil  on  the  sol)je<'t,  and  may  be  worth  preserv- 
ing. **At  a  recent  first  night,"  I  wrote,  **I  happened  to 
be  seated  just  behind  a  well-known  critic.  He  turned 
round  to  me  anrl  said,  'I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  is 
your  theor}^  of  those  "nine  lovely  dolls."  Of  course  one 
can  see  that  they  are  entirely  symbolical,'  *I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that,*  I  replied,  remembering  a  Norwegian 
cousin  of  my  own  wlio  treasured  a  favourite  di)]l  until 


*  For  an  in«lflnt'<'  of  the  toclmiriil  methods  by  whit-K  lie  su^ested 
the  supcrnomml  cJenient  tii  Uie  atmuriplicrc  of  the  [iliiy,  aec  Iiitro- 
duetioa  to  A  DaWs  Hou»ef  p.  19. 
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she  was  nearpr  tliirty  lliaji  twenty.  *Thpy  of  cmirse»| 
symbolism  llio  unsatisfic*!  |jassion  of  inolfHTlioofl  in  IVIrs. 
Solness*s  hearts  but  1  Uitw  vrry  hltlr  4c>ul*t  tliat  Ibsen 
makes  use  of  this  *\syiufiul"  bL^-irnsr  Uv  has  observed  a 
similar  rase,  or  cases,  in  real  lifr/  *Wtiat!'  vrml  llie 
eritic,  'He  has  seen  a  jy^rown-uiK  a  niiJdle-ai^r(!»  woriian 
continuing  to  ''live  witli"  la^r  dc»lls!'  I  was  alKHit  t*>  say 
that  it  diti  not  seetii  to  inc  so  very  im|>n>l>able,  when  a 
lady  wlio  was  scatcfl  next  rn<\  a  l4>(al  stranger  to  lioUi  of 
us,  leant  forward  and  said,  *  Excuse  my  interrupting  you» 
but  it  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  that  /  have  thrre 
dolls  to  whwh  I  am  derpltf  atiaeitedl*  I  will  not  he  so 
rude  as  to  conjecture  this  lady's  age,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  a  very  young  woman  would  not  have  l»ad  the  etiurage 
to  make  such  an  avowah  Does  it  not  seem  t!iat  Ibsen 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  liuman  nature — English  as 
w^ell  as  Norwegian — which  we  dramatic  critics,  though 
l>ound  by  our  ealling  to  be  sufitlc  [>syehi>logists,  have  not 
yet  fathometl?'*  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
whieli  fullowed,  one  very  a(i|*osite  anecdote  was  <| noted 
fnnn  an  Ameri<*an  pa[jer^  tjjc  Artjottant:  "  xVn  uld  Vir- 
ginia lady  said  to  a  friend^  on  finding  a  tretisuretl  old 
teacup  cracked  by  a  eareh^ss  maid,  'I  know^  of  notliing  to 
eompare  w^ith  the  affliction  of  losing  a  handsome  piece 
of  old  china/  *  Surely,'  saiil  the  friend,  *it  is  not  so  bad 
a*«  losing  one's  children.*  *  Yes,  it  is/  replied  the  old  lady, 
'for  when  your  childi"en  die,  you  do  have  the  consolations 
of  religion,  you  know/  '* 

It  would  be  a  paradox  to  call  77/r  Master  Builder  Ib- 
sen*s  greatest  work,  Init  one  of  tiis  three  or  four  grt*atest 
it  assuredly  is«     Of  all  his  writings,  it  is  probably  the 
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most  original,  (he  most  individual,  the  most  unlike  any 
other  draioa  by  tiny  otijer  writer.  Tlie  form  of  Brand 
luul  Pirr  Gijtil  was  <ioublle.ss  suggested  by  otlier  dramatic 
poems — notably  by  Fnu.sL  In  lite  Wild  Duck,  in  Ros- 
mtrHhoIm,  in  Hedda  (nddvr,  even  in  Liitle  Et/olfnm\  John 
Gabriel  Borkmun^  tliere  remain  faint  traees  of  the  French 
leaven  which  was  so  stron*^  in  the  earlier  phiys.  But 
The  Master  Builder  had  no  model  ami  has  no  paralleL 
It  shows  no  sli^'htest  vestii^e  of  outside  influence.  It  Is 
IbseD,  and  nuthing  but  Ibsen. 

W.  A. 
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CHARACTERS 

Halyard  Solness,  Mauler  Buildir. 

Aline  Solness,  hi^  wife. 

Doctor  Herdal,  physician. 

Knut  Brovik,  formerly  an  archiied,  now  in  Solness's 

employment. 
Ragnar  Brovik,  his  son^  draughtsman. 
Kaia  Fosli,  his  niece y  hook-keeper. 
Miss  Hilda  Wangel. 
Som>e  Ladies. 
A  Crowd  in  tlie  street. 

The  action  passes  in  and  about  S()LM«]»s*k  house. 


THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

PLAY   IN   THREE   XUFS 


ACT   FIRST 


A  phdnhf -furnished  worl'-nmm  in  the  Jmnfie  o/^Halvard 
SoLNESs.  Folding  doors  on  the  /<//  lead  out  to  the 
hidl.  On  the  right  is  Uie  donr  leading  to  the  inner 
roomJi  of  the  hmise.  At  the  baek  m  an  open  door  into 
the  dranfjhtifmen\f  ojfire.  In  front,  on  the  left^  a  desk 
mth  books ^  papers  and  writing  materiah.  Further 
Itaek  than  thefotdinfj  thmr^  a  itfore.  In  the  right-hand 
eorner^  a  .^sofa^  a  table ^  and  o7ie  or  two  ehairs.  On  the 
table  a  water-bottle  and  ghhts,  A  mnaller  t^ble,  nntk 
a  rorkinfj-f'hafr  and  arm-rhair^  In  front  ojt  the  right. 
Lighted  lam  pa  ^  with  *v/^rt</r.v,  tot  the  table  in  the 
draughtsmen  H  ojfiee^  on  the  table  in  tlw  earner ^  and 
on  the  defik\ 

In  the  dranghtmnen^s  ojpce  sit  Knut  Bro\t:k  and  his  son 
Ragnar,  occupied  leith  platw  and  calculation.f.  At 
the  desk  in  the  outer  office  .standi  Kaia  Fohli,  writing 
in  the  ledger,  Kni?t  BucniK  i^t  a  sjHire  old  man  with 
white  hair  and  beards  He  wears  a  raiher  threadbare 
but  well-brn?ihed  Idaek  eoat^  apcetaeles^  and  a  some- 
what diHcobtured  white  nevkebdh.  WmmNah  Bhovik 
is  a  well -fire  ititcd,  light-haired  man  in  his  thirties^  with 
a  slight  stoop.  Kaia  Fosli  is  a  slighflg  built  girl,  a 
little  over  twentg,  rartfttligdresscd^  and  det irate-looking. 
She  halt  a  green  shade  over  her  eyes, — All  three  go  on 
working  for  some  time  in  »ilence. 
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Knut  Brovik. 

[Rises  suddenly,  as  if  in  distress  ^  from  the  table;  breathes 
heavily  arid  laboriously  as  he  comes  forward  into  the  door- 
way.]    No,  I  can't  bear  it  much  longer! 

Kaia. 

[Going  up  to  him.]  You  are  feeling  very  ill  this  even- 
ing, are  you  not,  uncle  ? 

Brovik. 

Oh,  I  seem  to  get  worse  every  day. 

Ragnar. 

[Has  risen  and  advances,]  You  ought  to  go  home, 
father.     Try  to  get  a  little  sleep 

Brovik. 

[Impatiently,]  Go  to  bed,  I  suppose?  Would  you 
have  me  stifled  outright? 

Kaia. 
Then  take  a  little  walk. 

Ragnar. 
Yes,  do.     I  will  come  with  you. 

Brovik. 

\With  warmth,]  I  will  not  go  till  he  comes!  I  am 
determined  to  have  it  out  this  evening  with — [in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  bitterness] — with  him — with  the  chief. 
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[Anxiou^bj.]     Oh  no,  UTitlr, — Jo  wait  awhile  before 
doing  t  h  a  i  I 

Ragnar. 

Yes,  better  wait,  father! 


BunviK. 

[DroTtvt  htJi  hrcdih  lahoru^ti.Hltf.] 
much  time  for  wailing. 


Ila — ha—!     /  ha%^en't 


Kata, 

[Lidentnfj.]     Hush!     I  hear  hiin  on  the  stairs. 

[AU  three  go  hack  to  their  work,     A  short  mlence, 

IIalvard  Solness  mmrs  in  through  tlie  Imll  door.  He 
is  a  irmn  no  hmgcr  young ^  but  healthy  and  vigorous, 
ufUh  chse-eid  curly  hair^  dark  moustaclie  and  dark 
thick  eyebrows,  lie  wears  a  gregish-green  buttoned 
jarkcl  uHlh  an  upstanding  coHur  and  broad  lappels. 
On  his  head  he  wears  a  soft  grey  felt  hat,  and  he  has 
one  or  two  light  portfolios  under  his  arm. 

SOLNESS, 

[Near  the  dnor,  jmhits  towards  the  draughtsmen's  office, 
and  asks  in  a  tvhurper:]     Are  Ihey  gone? 

Kaia, 

[Softly,  shaking  her  head.]     No, 

[She  takes  the  shade  off  her  eyes*  Solness  crosses  the 
room^  throws  his  hat  on  a  chair^  places  tfw  port- 
folios  on  the  table  by  the  sofa,  and  approaches  the 
desk  again,  Kaia  goes  on  writing  wiilumi  inter- 
mission, but  seems  nervous  and  urwasy. 
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SOLNESS. 

[i4^iu2.]     What  is  that  you  are  entering,  Miss  Fosli  ? 

EuVIA. 

[Starts.]     Oh,  it  is  only  something  that 

SOLNESS. 

I^t  me  look  at  it,  Miss  Fosli.     [Bends  over  her,  pre- 
tends to  be  looking  itUo  the  ledger,  and  whispers:]     Kaia! 

Kaia. 

[Softly,  still  writing,]     Well  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Why  do  you  always  take  that  shade  oflF  when  I  come  ? 

Kaia. 
[^4^  before.]     I  look  so  ugly  with  it  on. 

SoLNESS. 

[Smiling,]     Then  you  don't  like  to  look  ugly,  Kaia? 

Kaia. 

[Half  glancing  up  at  him,]     Not  for  all  the  world. 
Not  in  your  eyes. 

SoLNESS. 

[Strokes  her  hair  gently,]     Poor,  poor  little  Kaia 
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[Bendimj  hfr  head.]     Hush — they  can  hear  you! 

[SoLNES^i  Htroll.'^  arros.H  the  nfom  to  the  riijht,  turns  and 
pauses  at  the  door  uf  tlw  drattghtsmens  o^ce* 

SoLNESa. 

Has  any  one  been  liere  for  me  ? 

Ragnar. 

[Rinug.]     YeSj  the  young  couple  who   want  a  villa 
buill,  out  at  iJivstrand. 

SOLNESS. 

[Growling.]     Oli,    those    two!     They    must  wait. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  about  the  plans  yet. 

Ragnar, 

[Advanring,    with  somr  hesitatum.]     They  were  very 
anxious  to  have  the  drawings  at  once, 

SOLNESS, 

[A»  before,]     Yes,  of  course — so  they  all  are. 

Brovik, 

[LotA's  up.]     They  say  they  are  longing  so  to  get  into  a 
house  of  their  own. 

SOL^^EBS. 

Yes,  yes — we  know  all    that!     And  so  they  are  eon-       i 
tent  to  take  whatever  is  offered  them.     They  get  a — a        \ 
roof  over  their  heads^ — an  a*ldress — Imt  iiolliing  to  call         i 
a  home.     No  thank  you!     In  that  ease»  let  them  apply 
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to  somebody  else.     Tell  them  that,  the  next  time  they 
call. 

Brovik. 

[Pushes  his  glasses  up  on  to  his  forehead  and  looks  in 
astonishment  at  him.  ]  To  somebody  else  ?  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  give  up  the  commission  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Impatiently.]     Yes,  yes,  yes,  devil  take  it!     If  that  is 

to  be  the  way  of  it .     Rather  that,  than  build  away 

at  random.     [Vehemently.]     Besides,  I  know  very  little 
about  these  people  as  yet. 

Brovik. 

The  people  are  safe  enough.  Ragnar  knows  them. 
He  is  a  friend  of  the  family.     Perfectly  safe  people. 

SoLNESS. 

Oh,  safe — safe  enough!  That  is  not  at  all  what  I 
mean.  (lood  lord — don't  you  understand  me  either  ? 
[Angrily.]  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
strangers.  They  may  a[)ply  to  whom  they  please,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

BltOVIK. 

[Risifig.]     Do  you  really  mean   that  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Sulkily.]     Yes  I  do. — For  once  in  a  way. 

[He  comes  forward. 
[Brovik  exchanges  a  glance  with  Ragnar,  whv  makes 
a  warning  gesture.     Then  Brovik  comes  into  the 
front  room. 
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Brovik. 
May  I  have  a  few  words  with  you ' 

SOLNESS. 

Certainly. 

BnoviK. 
[To  Kaia.]     Just  go  in  there  for  a  moment,  Kaia. 

Kaia. 
[Unecuily.]    Oh,  but  uncle 

Brovik. 

Do  as  I  say,  child.     And  shut  the  door  after  you. 
[Kaia  goes  reluctantly  into  the  draughtsmen's  office, 
glances  anociously  end  imploringly  at  Solness,  and 
shuts  the  door. 

Brovik. 

[Lowering  his  voice  a  little.]     I  don't  want  the  poor 
children  to  know  how  ill  I  am. 

Solness. 
Yes,  you  have  been  looking  very  poorly  of  late. 

Brovik. 

It  will  soon  be  all  over  with  me.     My  strength  is  eb- 
bing— from  day  to  day. 

Solness. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ? 
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Brovik. 
Thanks — ^may  I  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Placing  the  arm-chair  more  conveniently.]  Here — 
take  this  chair. — ^And  now? 

Brovik. 

[Has  seated  himself  mith  difficulty.]  Well,  you  see,  it's 
about  Ragnar.  That  is  what  weighs  most  upon  me. 
What  is  to  become  of  him  ? 

SOLNEHS. 

Of  course  your  son  will  stay  with  me  as  long  as  ever 
he  likes. 

Brovik. 

But  that  is  just  what  he  does  not  like.  He  feels  that 
he  cannot  stay  here  any  longer. 

S0LNE8S. 

Why,  I  should  say  he  was  very  well  off  here.  But  if 
he  wants  more  money,  I  should  not  mind 

Brovik. 

No,  no!  It  is  not  that.  [Impatiently.]  But  sooner 
or  later  he,  too,  must  have  a  chance  of  doing  something 
on  his  own  account. 

SOLNESS. 

[WiiJwut  looking  at  him.]  Do  you  think  that  Ragnar 
has  quite  talent  enough  to  stand  alone  ? 
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No,  that  is  just  the  heartbreaking  part  of  it — I  have 
begun  to  have  my  doul>Ls  ahoiil  the  boy.  For  you  have 
never  said  so  niiicli  as — us  one  eneouraging  word  about 
him.  And  yet  I  cannot  hut  think  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  him — he  e  a  n  *  t  be  without  talent 

SOLNESS. 

WelK  but  lie  has  learnt  nothing — nothing  thoroughly, 
I  mean.     Except,  of  course,  to  draw. 


Bro^^k. 

[Looks  ai  him  untk  covert  liatred,  and  say  9  hoarsely  J] 
You  had  learned  htlle  enough  of  the  business  when  you 
were  in  my  emj>loyment.  But  that  did  not  prevent  you 
from  setting  to  work — [breathing  with  dijfwidty] — and 
pushing  your  way  up,  and  taking  Ihe  wind  out  of  my 
sails— mine,  and  so  many  other  people's. 

SoLNESv**. 

Yes,  you  see — circumstances  favoured  me. 

Brovik.  • 

You  are  right  there,  Eventhing  favoured  you*  But 
then  how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  let  me  go  to  my  grave 

— without  having  seen  what  Ragnar  is  lit  for?  And  of 
course  I  am  anxious  to  see  them  married,  too — ^before 
Igo, 

[Sharply.]     Is  it  shi*  who  wislies  it? 


I 
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Brovik. 

Not  Kaia  so  much  as  Ragnar — ^he  talks  about  it  every 
day.  [Appealingly.]  You  must — ^you  must  help  him 
to  get  some  independent  work  now!  I  must  see 
something  that  the  lad  has  done.     Do  you  hear  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Peevishly.]  Hang  it,  man,  you  can't  expect  me  to 
drag  commissions  down  from  the  moon  for  him! 

Brovik. 

He  has  the  chance  of  a  capital  commission  at  this  very 
moment.     A  big  bit  of  work. 

SoLNESS. 

[Uneasily f  startled.]     Has  he  ? 

Brovik. 
If  y  o  u   would  give  your  consent. 

SOLNESS. 

What  sort  of  work  do  you  mean  ? 

Brovik. 

[With  some  hesitation.]  He  can  have  the  building  of 
that  villa  out  at  Lovstrand. 

SoLNESS. 

That!     Why  I  am  going  to  build  that  myself. 


. 
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Bbovik. 
Oh  y  o  u   lUnii  uiuvh  care  alMHit  doing  it, 

SOLNESS. 

[FUtrifig  up*]     Doift  care!    II    Who  dares  to  say  that? 

■ 

Brovik. 
Yoy  said  so  yourself  just  now* 

S0LNE8S. 

Oh,  never  mind  what  I  s  a  y.— Would  they  give  Rag- 
nar  the  building  of  that  villa? 

Brovik, 

Yes.  You  see,  he  knows  the  family.  And  then — just 
for  the  fun  (»f  the  thing — he  has  made  drawings  aud  es- 
timates and  so  forth 

Are  they  pleased  with  the  drawings  ?  The  people  who 
will  have  to  live  iij  the  house? 

Broyik, 
Yes.     If  '  nl<l  only  look  through  them  and  ap- 

prove^ust  have  an  a 

^mss  out  of  life  in  s        Solnesr. 

I   let   Ragnar   Imild   their  home  for 

[Seemjt  to  ntmggfc  i      Brovtk. 

hut  firm  voice:]     Yoi     ,       .         1       ^    i  •     *  1  n^i. 

•^  ''  iselv   iHeased   with   his   idea.     They 

can* 

V  original p  they  said- 


r  ' 
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SOLNESS. 

Oho!     Original!     Not  the  old-fashioned  stuff  iM  J 
am  in  the  habit  of  turning  out! 

Brovik. 
It  seemed  lo  them  different. 

SoLNESS.  ov  h^jir 

[With  suppressed  irritation.]    So  it  was  t»  iiie  Ragnar 
that  they  came  here — ^whilst  I  was  out! , 

Brovik. 

They  came  to  call  upon  you — and  it  tlie  Mme  time  to 
ask  whether  you  would  mind  retiriag 

A     '■■■% 

SOLNESS.    • 

[Angrily.]     Retire?     I? 

Brovik. 
In  case  you  thought  that  Ragnar's|^'-awings— 

SoLNESS.  I 

I!     Retire  in  favour  of  your  son!   ; 

Brovik. 

Retire  from  the  agreement,  they  nf  ^ 

I 

SOLNESS.         i 

Oh,  it  comes  to  the  same  thin  J, , 
So  that  is  it.  is  it?     Halvard  Soln^'^  *'"'*  "^y^^^' 
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tiring  now!  To  make  room  for  younfrer  men!  For  the 
very  youngest,  perhaps!  He  must  make  room!  Room! 
Room! 

Brovik. 

Why,  good  heavens!  there  is  surely  room  for  more 
than  one  single  man 

SotiNESS. 

Oh,  there's  not  so  very  mueh  room  to  spare  either. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may — ^I  wil!  never  retire!  I  will  never 
give  way  to  anylwdj  I  Never  of  ray  own  free  will.  Never 
in  ttis  world  will  I  do   that! 

Brovik. 

[Rises  mlh  diffimiUii.]  Then  I  ara  to  puss  out  of  life 
without  any  certain ty?  Without  a  gleam  of  happiiievss? 
Without  any  faith  or  trust  in  Ragnar?  Without  having 
seen  a  single  piece  of  work  of  his  doing?  Is  that  to  be 
the  way  of  It  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[TuTfi^  halfamde,  and  inidkrs.]  H'm — don*t  ask  more 
just  now. 

Bbovik. 

I  must  ha%'e  an  answer  to  this  one  question*  Am  I  lo 
pass  out  of  life  in  such  utter  j>overty  ? 

SoLNESS, 

[Seemjs  to  strugfjfc  wifh  hlm.w1f:  finuUij  he  mifs^  in  a  loio 
hut  firm  ixncv:]  You  must  pass  out  of  life  sls  best  you 
can. 
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Brovik. 
Then  be  it  so.  [He  goes  up  the  room. 

SOLNESS. 

[Follovnng  him^  half  in  desperation.]     Don't  you  un^ 
.  derstand  that  I    cannot    help  it  ?     I  am  what  I  am, 

W  and  I  cannot  change  my  nature! 

Brovik. 

No,  no;  I  suppose  you  can't.     [Reels  and  supports  him- 
self against  the  sofa-table,']     May  I  have  a  glass  of  water? 

SoiiNEBS. 

By  all  means.  [Fills  a  glass  and  hands  it  to  him. 

Brovik. 

Thanks.  [Drinks  and  puts  the  glass  down  again. 

[S0LNEB8  goes  up  and  opens  the  door  of  the  draughts- 
men's office, 

SoLNESS. 

Ragnar — ^j'ou  must  come  and  take  your  father  home. 

Ragnar  rises  quickly.     He  and  Kaia  come  into  the 
work-room. 

Ragnar. 
What  is  the  matter,  father? 

BllOVIK. 

Give  mc  your  arm.     Now  let  us  go. 
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Very  will.     You  Imd  heitvr  put  your  things  on»  too, 
Kaia. 

SOLNESS. 

Miss  Fosli  must  stay^ — just  for  a  moment.     There  is  a 
letter  I  want  written. 

Brovik, 

[Looks  at  SoLNESS.]     Good  night.     Sleep  well — if  you 
can. 

SOLNESS* 

Good  night. 
[Bhovik  and  Ragnar  go  out  hy  tlw  haU'door,     Kaia 
goe^  to  the  desk\     ScJLNEsa  stands  mith  bent  hetsd,  to 
the  right,  Inj  (he  arm-chair, 

Kaia. 
[Dubiously.]     Is  there  any  letter ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Curtly.]     No,  of  course  not.     [Looks  sternlg  at  her.] 
Kaia! 

Kaia. 

[Anxiously^  in  a  low  voioeJ]     Yes! 

SOLNl»S. 

[Points  imperatirelij  to  a  upol  on  theflmir.]     (^ome  here! 
At  once! 


K.VIA, 


[Hesitatingly,]     Yes. 
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SOLNESS. 

[As  before,]     Nearer! 

Ka.ia. 
[Obeying,]     What  do  you  want  with  me? 

SOLNESS. 

[Looks  at  her  for  a  while.]     Is  it  you  I  have  to  thank 
for  all  this  ? 

Kaia. 

No,  no,  don't  think  that! 

SoLNESS. 

But  confess  now — ^you  want  to  get  married! 

Kaia. 

[Softly,]     Ragnar  and  I  have  been  engaged  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  so 

SoLNESS. 

And  so  you  think  it  time  there  were  an  end  of  it.     Is 
not  that  so? 

Kaia. 

Ragnar  and  Uncle  say  I    must.     So  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  give  in. 

SoLNESS. 

[More  gently.]     Kaia,  don't  you  really  care  a  little  bit 
for  Ragnar,  too  ? 
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Kaia, 

I  cared  v<*ry  much  for  Ragirar  oin-e — l»efore  I  came 
here  to  you. 

SOLNESS. 

But  you  don't  now?     Not  in  the  lea^st? 

Kaia. 

[Pojimmmfcitf^  cfa^Tpiug  her  hamb  and  holdhuf  them  out 
towards  him.]  Oh,  you  know  very  well  t  lie  re  is  only 
one  person  I  care  for  now  I  One,  and  one  only,  in  all 
the  world!     I  shall  never  care  for  any  one  else. 


S0LNE8S. 

Yes^  you  say  thai:.     And  yet  yoti  go  away  from  me— 

leave  me  alone  here  with  everything  on  my  hands. 

Kaia. 
But  could  I  not  stay  with  you,  even  if  Ragnar -? 


SOLNESS. 

[Rfpudlaftng  the  idi^aJ]  No,  no,  that  is  quite  impos- 
sible. If  Ragnar  leaves  me  and  starts  work  on  his  own 
account*  then  of  course  he  will  need  you  himself. 

Kaia. 

[Wrinffinff  her  hand^^.]  Oh,  I  feel  fis  if  I  could 
not  be  separated  from  you!     It's  quite,  quite  impossible! 

SoLNEss. 

Then  be  sure  you  get  those  fcM^lish  notions  out  of  Rag- 
nar's  head.     Marry  him  as  nmeh  as  you  please — [Alters 
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his  tone,]  I  mean — don't  let  him  throw  up  his  good  sit' 
nation  with  me.  For  then  I  can  keep  you  too,  zny 
dear  Kaia. 

Kaia. 

Oh  yes,  how  lovely  that  would  be,  if  it  could  only  be 
managed! 

SoUiESS. 

[Clasps  her  head  wUh  his  ttvo  hands  and  whispers,] 
For  I  cannot  get  on  without  you,  you  see.  I  must  have 
you  with  me  every  single  day. 

Kaia. 

[In  nervous  exaltation,]     My  God!     My  God! 

SOLNESS. 

[Kisses  her  hair.]     Kaia — Kaia! 

Kua. 

[Sinks  down  before  him.]  Oh,  how  good  you  are  to 
me!     How  unspeakably  good  you  are! 

SOLNESS. 

[Vehemently,]  Get  up!  For  goodness'  sake  get  up! 
I  think  I  hear  some  one! 

[He  helps  Iter  to  rise,     Sh^  staggers  over  to  the  desk. 

Mrs.  Solness  enters  by  the  door  ofi  the  right.  She  looks 
thin  and  wasted  with  grief,  but  shows  traces  of  by- 
gone  beauty.  Blonde  ringlets.  Dressed  with  good 
taste y  wholly  in  black.  Speaks  somewhat  slowly  and 
in  a  plaintive  voice. 
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Mrs.  Solness. 
[In  the  doonimif.]     Halvard! 

Solness. 

[Turns,]     Oh,  are  you  there,  my  dear ? 

Mas.  Solness. 

[With  a  glance  at  Kaia.]  I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing 
you. 

SoiJfESS. 

Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fosli  lias  only  a  short  letter  to 
write. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yea,  so  I  see. 

Solness. 

What  do  you  want  with  me.  Aline? 

Mrs.  S0LNE.SS, 

I  merely  wanted  to  tell  you  (hat  Dr.  Herdal  is  in  (he 
drawing-rcM3m.     Won't  you  (mrrie  and  see  liim,  Halvard? 

Solness. 

[Looks  susptrioiiJrlif  at  her.]  IFra — is  the  doctor  so 
very  anxious  to  talk  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Well*  not  exactly  anxious.  He  really  came  to  see  me; 
hut  he  woulil  like  to  say  how-do-you-do  to  you  at  the 
same  lime. 
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SOLNESS. 

[Laughs  to  himself.]     Yes,  I  daresay.     Well,  you  must 
ask  him  to  wait  a  little. 


Mrs.  Solness. 
Then  you  will  come  in  presently  ? 

Solness. 

Perhaps  I  will.     Presently,  presently,  dear.     In  a  little 
while. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Glancing  again  at  Kaia.]     Well  now,  don*t  forget, 
Halvard.         [IVithdraws  and  closes  the  door  behind  her. 

Kaia. 

[Softly,]     Oh  dear,  oh  dear — ^I  am  sure  Mrs.  Solness 
thinks  ill  of  me  in  some  way! 

Solness. 

Oh,  not  in  the  least.     Not  more  than  usual  at  any  rate. 
But  all  the  same,  you  had  better  go  now,  Kaia. 

Kaia. 

Yes,  yes,  now  I  m  u  s  t  go. 

Solness. 

[Severely.]     And  mind  you  get  that  matter  settled  for 
me.     Do  you  hear  ? 

Kaia. 

Oh,  if  it  only  depended  on   m  e 
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SOLNKSS. 
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I  will  have  it  set  I  led,  I  ,myl  And  to-morrow  too — 
not  a  day  later! 

Kaia. 

[Tcrrl^^d,]  If  tliere's  uothim^  else  for  it,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  breiik  olT  the  engagement. 

[Angrihf,]  Break  it  ML  Are  you  mad?  Would  yon 
think  of  breaking  it  oil? 

Kaia* 

[Detracted.]  Yes,  if  necessary.  For  I  m  la  s  t — I 
must  slay  here  willi  you!  I  ean't  leave  you! 
That  is  utterly— ntterly  im|>os»iblei 

SOLNESS. 

[With  a  jiiMrn  otiihurM.]  But  deuee  take  it — how 
about  lliignar  then!     IVs  llagnar  that  I— — 

Kaia. 

[Looka  at  him  iriih  ierrifitd  vtjeH^'\  It  is  chiefly  on  Rag- 
nar*s  account,  that — tluit  you ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Collecting  himM'!/,]  No,  no»  of  cxiursc  not!  You  don't 
understand  me  either.  [treHthj  tiftd  mfibj.^  Of  eonrse  it 
is  you  I  want  to  keep — you  aJiove  everything,  Kaia. 
But  for  that  ver}*  rea.s(»n,  yon  must  prevent  Ragnar,  too, 
fn>ni  throwing  up  liis  iiituaLiuii.  There,  there, — now  ga 
home. 
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Kaia. 
Yes,  yes — good-night,  then. 

SoLness. 

Good-night.     [^4^  she  is  going,]     Oh,  stop  a  moment! 
Aire  Ragnar's  drawings  in  there  ? 

Kaia. 
I  did  not  see  him  take  them  with  him. 

SoLNE^S. 

Then  just  go  and  find  them  for  me.     I  might  perhaps 
glance  over  them,  after  all. 

Kaia. 
[Happy,]     Oh  yes,  please  do! 

SoLNESS. 

For  your  sake,  Kaia  dear.     Now,  let  me  have  them  at 
once,  please. 

[Kaia  hurrws  ifiio  ths  drauglUsTnen^s  office y  searches 
anxiously  in  ilie  table-drawer ^  finds  a  portfolio  and 
brings  it  with  her, 

Kaia. 
Here  are  all  the  drawings. 

SoLNESS, 

Good.     Put  them  down  there  on  the  table. 
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^^H 

^^^H 

[PuUing  dotrn  the  porifoHo.]     Good-ni^lit,  then.     [Be-        ^^^H 
seechin^lf/,]     And  please,  please  think  kindly  of  me.                ^^^H 

SOLNESS.                                                            ^^^H 

Oh,  that   I  always  do.     Good-night,   my  dear  little       ^^^^ 
Kaia.     [Glanccf  to  the  right.]     Go,  go  now!                              ^^^H 

Mrs.  Solness  and  Dr.  Hkrdal  enfer  by  the  door  on  the       ^^^H 
right.     He  h  a  MoutLnh,  ehledtf  inan,  u^ith  a  rounds        ^^^H 
good-huvumred  faec,  elean  shaven^  with  thin^  light         ^^^M 
hair,  and  gold  spectacUs,                                                      ^^^H 

Mrs.  Scjlngss.                                        ^^^| 

[Sfill  in  the  doorway.]     Halvard,  I  cannot  keep  the        ^^^| 
doctor  any  longer.                                                                           ^^^H 

Solness,                                               ^^^| 

Well  then,  come  in  here.                                                             ^^^H 

Mrs.  Solness.                                        ^^^| 

[To  Kaia.  who  in  turmng  down  thv  d^sk-lamp.]     Have         ^^^H 
yoy  finished  the  letter  already,  Miss  Fosli  ?                                ^^^H 

^^^H 

[In  confusion.]     The  letter^ ?                                             ^^^H 

SOLNFHS,                                                            ^^^1 

Yes,  it  was  quite  a  .short  one.                                                     ^^^H 

Mrs.  Solness.                                          ^^^H 

It  must  have  been  very  short.                                                   ^^^H 
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SOLNESS. 

You  may  go  now,  Miss  Fosli.  And  please  come  in 
good  time  to-morrow  morning. 

Kaia. 

I  will  be  sure  to.     Good-night,  Mrs.  Solness. 

[She  goes  ovibytke  hall-door. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

She  must  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  you»  Halvard,  this 
*  Miss  Fosli. 

Solness. 

Yes,  indeed.     She  is  useful  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
So  it  seems 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Is  she  good  at  book-keeping  too  ? 

Solness. 

Well — of  course  she  has  had  a  good  deal  of  practice 
during  these  two  years.  And  then  she  is  so  nice  and 
willing  to  do  whatever  one  asks  of  her. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yes,  that  must  be  very  delightful 

Solness. 

It  is.  Especially  when  one  is  not  too  much  accustomed 
to  that  sort  of  thin''. 
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Mas.    SOLNBSS. 

[In  a  if  me  of  gentle  remoHMrance.]     Can    y  o  u    say 
that.  Halvard  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Oh,  no,  no,  my  dear  Aline;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mna.  SoLNEss. 

Tliere's  no  of*t'avsion. — Well  (hen,  dot -lor,  you  will  come 

back  later  on,  and  have  a  vup  of  tea  with  ns? 

Dr.  Herdal. 

I  have  only  ihat  one  patient  to  see,  and  then  I'll  come 
back. 

Mrs.  Solnebs. 
Thank  you.         [Slw  goes  out  by  ike  door  on  tlw  right. 

SoLNBae. 
Are  you  in  a  hurr)%  doctor  ? 

Dr*  Her  DAL, 
No,  not  at  all. 

SOLNKSS, 

May  I  have  a  little  chat  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Witli  the  greatest  of  pleasure* 

SOLNESS. 

Then  let  us  sit  down,     [//i?  moiitmH  fhc  dorior  to  take 
iiu  rocking-cliair,  afid  ^its  do  ten  himm-ff  in  ih'e  ann-chmr. 
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Looks  searchingly  at  him.]    Tell  me — did  you  notice  any- 
thing odd  about  Aline  ? 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Do  you  mean  just  now,  when  she  was  here  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  in  her  manner  to  me.     Did  you  notice  anything  ? 

Dr.  Herdal. 

[Smiling,]     Well,   I  admit — one  couldn't  well  avoid 
noticing  that  your  wife — h'm 

SoLNESS. 

Well? 

Dr.  Herdal. 

— that  your  wife  is  not  particularly  fond  of  this  Miss 
Fosli. 

SoLNESS. 

Is  that  all  ?     I  have  noticed  that  myself. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
And  I  must  say  I  am  scarcely  surprised  at  it. 

SoLNESS. 

At  what? 

Dr.  Herdal. 

That  she  should  not  exactly  approve  of  your  seeing  so 
much  of  another  woman,  all  day  and  every  day. 
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N(>»  no,  I  suppose  you  are  right  there — and  Aline  tcK>. 
But  its  impossible  to  make  any  change* 

I)n.  IIkrdal. 
Could  you  not  engage  a  clerk? 

SoLNEsa. 

The  first  man  that  came  to  hand  ?  No,  thank  you — 
that  wcjulil  never  do  for  nie. 

Dr.  IIkuoal. 

But  now,  if  your  wife ?  Suppose,  with  her  deli- 
cate health,  all  this  tries  her  too  much  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Even  then — I  might  almost  say^t  can  make  no  dif- 
ference, I  must  keep  Kaia  Fosli.  No  one  eke  could 
fill  her  place. 

Dr,  Herdau 
No  one  else  ? 

SOLN£88. 

[Curtly,]     No,  no  one. 

•  Dr*  Herdal. 

[Drannng  /m>  chair  closer.]  Now  listen  to  me,  my  dear 
Mr.  Solness*  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  quite  between 
oor^lves? 
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SOLNESS. 

By  all  means. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

Women,  you   see — in   certain   matters,   they   have   a 
deucedly  keen  intuition 

SoLNESS. 

They  have,  indeed.     There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of 
that.     But ? 

Dr.  Herdal. 

Well,  tell  me  now — if  your  wife  can't  endure  this  Kaia 
Fosli ? 

SOLNESS. 

Well,  what  then  ? 

Dr.  Herdal. 

— ^may  she  not  have  justr— just  the  least  little  bit  of 
reason  for  this  instinctive  dislike  ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Looks  at  him  and  rises,]     Oho! 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Now  don't  be  offended — but   hasn't  she? 

SOLNESS. 

[With  curt  decision.]     No. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
No  reason  of  any  sort  ? 
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SOLNESS. 

*        No  other  reason  than  her  own  suspicious  nature. 

Dr,  Herdal. 

1  know  you  have  known  a  good  many  women  in  yuur 
lime. 


Yes,  I  have. 


SOLNESS, 


Dr.  Herdal. 


And  have  been  a  good  deal  taken  with  some  of  them, 
too. 

SOLNESS. 

OE  yes,  I  don't  deny  it. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

But  aA  re^anis  Miss  Fo,sli»  then?     There  is  nothing  of 
that  sort  hi  the  cajse  ? 

SoLNESS. 

No;  nothing  at  all — on    ni  y   side. 
Dii.  IIf:ki>al. 


But  on  her  side  ? 


SoLN^ss. 


I  don't  think  you  have  any  riglit  to  ask  that  question, 
doctor. 

Dr.  Hkrdal. 

WclL  yon  kncjw,  we  were  discussing  your  wife's  intui- 
tion. 
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SOLNESS. 

So  we  were.  And  for  that  matter — [lowers  his  voice] 
— ^Aline's  intuition,  as  you  call  it — in  a  certain  sense,  it 
has  not  been  so  far  astray. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Aha!  there  we  have  it! 

SOLNESS. 

[SUs  dovm,]  Doctor  Herdal — ^I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
strange  story — ^if  you  care  to  listen  to  it. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
I  like  listening  to  strange  stories. 

SoLNESS. 

Very  well  then.  I  daresay  you  recollect  that  I  took 
Knut  Brovik  and  his  son  into  my  employment — after  the 
old  man's  business  had  gone  to  the  dogs. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Yes,  so  I  have  understood. 

SoLNESS. 

You  see,  they  really  are  clever  fellows,  these  two.  • 
Each  of  them  has  talent  in  his  own  way.  But  then  the 
son  took  it  into  his  head  to  get  engaged;  and  the  next 
thing,  of  course,  was  that  he  wanted  to  get  married — 
and  begin  to  build  on  his  own  account.  That  is  the  way 
with  all  these  young  people. 


■ 
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Dh,  Hkhdal. 

[Lauffhin^.]  Yes,  ihey  have  a  bad  habit  of  wanting 
to  marrj'. 

Just  so.  But  of  roiirse  that  did  not  suit  my  plans; 
for  I  needed  Ragnar  myself  —and  the  old  man  too.  He 
is  exceedingly  good  at  calculating  bearing- strains  and 
cubic  contents— and  all  that  sort  of  deviltry,  you  know. 

Dr.  Hkkdal. 
Oh  yes,  no  doubt  that*s  indispensable. 

SOIJ^ESS. 

Yes,  it  is.  liul  Ragnar  was  absolutely  bent  on  setting 
to  work  for  himself.     He  would  hear  of  nothing  else. 

Dr.  Herdal, 
But  he  ha.s  stayed  with  you  all  the  same. 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  I'll  tell  you  how  that  came  about.  One  day  thb 
girl,  Kaia  Fosli,  came  to  see  them  on  some  errand  or 
other.  She  had  never  t>een  lierc  before.  And  when  I 
saw  how  utterly  infatuated  they  were  with  each  other, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me:  if  I  could  only  get  her  into 
the  office  here,  then  perhafis  Ragnar  too  w^ould  stay 
where  he  is. 

Dk.  Herdal. 

That  wa^  not  at  all  a  l>ad  idea. 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes,  but  at  the  time  I  did  not  breathe  a  word  of  what 
was  in  my  mind.  I  merely  stood  and  looked  at  her — 
and  kept  on  wishing  intently  that  I  could  have  her  here. 
Then  I  talked  to  her  a  little,  in  a  friendly  way — about  one 
thing  and  another.    And  then  she  went  away. 

Dr.  HerdaIh 
Well? 

SoLNESS. 

Well  then,  next  day,  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  when 
old  Brovik  and  Ragnar  had  gone  home,  she  came  here 
again,  and  behaved  as  if  I  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  her. 

Dr.  HerdaIh 

An  arrangement  ?     What  about  ? 

SoLNESS. 

About  the  very  thing  my  mind  had  been  fixed  on. 
But  I  hadn't  said  one  single  word  about  it. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
That  was  most  extraordinary. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  was  it  not  ?  And  now  she  wanted  to  know  what 
she  was  to  do  here — whether  she  could  begin  the  very 
next  morning,  and  so  forth. 

Dk.  Herdal. 

Don't  you  think  she  did  it  in  order  to  be  with  her 
sweetheart  ? 
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SOLNESS. 

That  was  what  occurred  to  me  at  first.  But  no,  that 
was  not  it.  She  seemcnl  to  drift  (|uite  away  from  h  i  m 
— ^when  once  she  had  come  here  to  me* 

Dh.  Herdax«. 
She  drifted  over  to  you,  then  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  entirely.  If  I  happen  to  look  at  her  w*hen  her 
back  is  turned,  I  can  tell  that  she  feels  it.  She  quivers 
and  trenihles  the  moment  I  come  near  her.  What  do 
you  think  of   t  h  at? 

Dr.  Herdal. 

H'm— that's  not  very  hard  to  explain* 

S0LNE88, 

Well,  but  what  about  the  other  thing  ?  That  she  be- 
lieved I  had  said  to  her  what  I  had  only  w  ished  and  willed 
— silently — inwardly — ^to  myself?  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ?     Can  you  explain  that,  Dr.  Ilerdal  ? 

Dr.  Herdal. 
No,  I  won't  undertake  to  do  that 

Soilness, 

I  felt  sure  you  would  not;  and  so  I  have  never  cared  to 
talk  about  it  till  now* — But  it*s  a  cursed  nuisance  to  me 
in  the  long  run.  you  understand.  Here  have  I  got  in  go 
on  day  after  day  pretending .     And  it*s  a  shame  to 
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treat  her  so,  too,  poor  girl.  [Veh4fmently.]  But  lean- 
not  do  anything  else.  For  if  she  runs  away  from 
me — ^then  Ragnar  will  be  off  too. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
And  you  have  not  told  your  wife  the  rights  of  the  story  ? 

SOLNESS. 

No. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Then  why  on  earth  don't  you  ? 

S0LNE88. 

[Looks  fixedly  at  him^  and  says  in  a  low  voice:]  Be- 
cause I  seem  to  find  a  sort  of — of  salutary  self-torture  in 
allowing  Aline  to  do  me  an  injustice. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

[Shakes  his  head,]  1  don't  in  the  least  understand  what 
you  mean. 

SoLNESS. 

Well,  you  see — it  is  like  paying  off  a  little  bit.of  a  huge, 
immeasurable  debt 

Dr.  Herdal. 
To  your  wife  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes;  and  that  always  helps  to  relieve  one's  mind  a 
little.  One  can  breathe  more  freely  for  a  while,  you 
understand. 
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Dr,    IIlCRDAL. 

No,  goodness  knows,  I  don't  understand  at  all 

SOLNESS. 

[Breaking  aff,  rim^  ugain.l  Well,  well,  well— then  we 
won't  talk  any  more  about  it*  [Ue  satuUenf  across  the 
rooftif  reiurn^t  and  Mop.'i  beside  tJw  table.,  Ijooks  ai  tfie 
dftcit^r  with  a  dij  »mik\\  I  .suppose  you  tMak  you  have 
drawn  me  out  nicely  now,  doctor? 

Dr.  Herdau 

\WHk  som^  irriiation,}  Drawn  you  out  ?  Again  I  have 
not  the  faintest  notitm  what  you  mean,  Mr,  Solness. 

SOLNESS. 

Oh  come,  OTjt  with  il;  I  Iiave  seen  it  quite  dearly^  you 
know, 

Dk.  IIkudau 

W  h  a  i    have  vou  seen  ? 


SoLNfiss. 

[In  a  htf}  tmcf,  slowlif.]     That  you  have  l>e€n  quietly 
keeping  an  eye  upon  me. 

Dr,  HeRdal. 

That  /  have!     And  why  in  all  the  world  should  I  do 
that  ? 

SoLNicas. 


Because  v«u  think  that  I- 


.     [Pojt/fiiinxilelg,]     Wel!» 
devil  take  it — vou  think  the  same  of  me  as  Aline  does. 
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Dr.  Herdal. 
And  what  does   she   think  about  you  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Having  recovered  his  self-corUroL]  She  has  begun  to 
think  that  I  am — that  I  am — ill. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

Ill !  You!  She  has  never  hinted  such  a  thing  to  me. 
Why,  what  can  she  think  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Leans  over  the  back  of  the  chair  and  whispers.]  Aline 
has  made  up  her  mind  that  I  am  mad.  That  is  what 
she  thinks. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

[Rising.]     Why,  my  dear  good  fellow ! 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  on  my  soul  she  does !  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  And  she 
has  got  you  to  think  the  same!  Oh,  I  can  assure  you, 
doctor,  I  see  it  in  your  face  as  clearly  as  possible.  You 
don't  take  me  in  so  easily,  I  can  tell  you. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

[Looks  at  him  in  amazement.]  Never,  Mr.  Solness — 
never  has  such  a  thought  entered  my  mind. 

Solness. 
[With  an  incredulous  smile,]     Really.^     Has  it  not? 
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Du.  IIeedal. 

No,  never!  Nor  yoiir  wife's  mind  eitlier,  I  am  con- 
vinced.    I  could  alraoiit  swear  to  that. 

SoLNEsa. 

Well,  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to.  For,  in  a  certain 
sense,  yon  see,  perhaps -^perhaps  she  is  not  so  far  wrong 
in  thinking  something  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  Heiidal. 
Come  now,  I  really  must  say — — 

SOLNESS. 

[TnUrrupttng,  mfh  a  .sweep  of  hu  hand.]  Well,  well, 
my  dear  dortor — *lon't  let  us  discuss  this  any  further. 
We  had  better  agree  to  differ.  [Changen  to  a  torn-  of  quiet 
amusevieni.]     But  look  here  now,  doctor^ — h'm- 

Dh*  Herdal. 
Well? 

SOLNKSS, 

Since  you  don't  believe  I  hat  I  am — ill^and  crazy — 
and  mad.  an*!  s*>  forth — — 

Dr.  Hkrdal* 
What  then  ? 

SOLNFSS. 

Then   I  daresay  you  fancy  that  T  am  an  extremely 

happy  man. 
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Dr.  IIerdal. 
Is   that   mere  fancy  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Laughs.]  No,  no — of  course  not!  Heaven  forbid! 
Only  think — to  be  Solness  the  master  builder!  Halvard 
Solness!     What  could  be  more  delightful? 

Dr.  Hbrdal. 

Yes,  I  must  say  it  seems  to  me  you  have  had  the  luck 
on  your  side  to  an  astounding  degree. 

Solness. 

[Suppresses  a  gloomy  smile,]  So  I  have.  I  can't  com- 
plain on   that   score. 

Dr.  IIerdal. 

First  of  all  that  grim  old  robbers'  castle  was  burnt 
down  for  you.  And  that  was  certainly  a  great  piece  of 
luck. 

Solness. 

[Seriously.]  It  was  the  home  of  Aline's  family.  Re- 
member that. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

Yes,  it  must  have  been  a  great  grief  to  h  e  r. 

Solness. 

She  has  not  got  over  it  to  this  day — not  in  all  these 
twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
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All,  l>ut  what  followed  must  have  been  the  worst  blow 
for  !ier* 

Si>LXKSS. 

The  one  thing  with  the  oilier. 

Dii.  IIehdau 

But  jrou^'ourself— y  o  u  rose  upon  the  ruins.  You 
l>e^an  as  a  poor  boy  fnnn  a  count rv  village — and  now 
you  are  at  the  head  of  your  profe.s«ion.  Ah,  yes,  Mr. 
Solness,  you  have  undoubtedly  had  the  luck  on  your 
side. 

Solness. 

[Ijookfng  at  htm  irftk  emharra.'t.imeni,]  Yes,  but  that  is 
just  vvliat  make^  nm  mi  lu*rril*ly  afraid, 

Dk.  TIkrdal. 
*\fraid  ?     Because  you  Iiave  the  hick  on  your  side! 

Solness. 

It  terrifies  me — terrifies  me  everj"  hour  of  the  day. 
For  sooner  or  later  the  luck  must  turn,  you  see. 

Dr.  Herd  a  l* 
Oh  nonsense!     What  should  make  the  luck  turn? 

Solness. 
[With  firm  assurance,]     The  younger  generation. 
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Dr.  Herdal. 

Pooh!  The  younger  generation!  You  are  not  laid  on 
the  shelf  yet,  I  should  hope.  Oh  no — ^your  position  here 
is  probably  firmer  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 

SOLNKSS. 

The  luck  will  turn.  I  know  it — I  feel  the  day  ap- 
proaching. Some  one  or  other  will  take  it  into  his  head 
to  say:  Give  me  a  chance!  And  then  all  the  rest  will 
come  clamouring  after  him,  and  shake  their  fists  at  me 
and  shout:  Make  room — make  room — make  room!  Yes, 
just  you  see,  doctor — presently  the  younger  generation 
will  come  knocking  at  my  door 

Dr.  Herdal. 
[Laughing.]     Well,  and  what  if  they  do  ? 

SOLNESS. 

What  if  they  do?  Then  there's  an  end  of  Halvard 
Solness.  [Tlicre  is  a  knock  at  tJie  door  on  tlie  left, 

SoLNESS. 

[StarUf,]     What's  that  ?     Did  you  not  hear  something  ? 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Some  one  is  knocking  at  the  door. 

Solness. 
[Loudly,]     Come  in. 

Hilda  Wangel  enters  by  the  hall  door.     She  is  of  middle 
heighty  supple,  and  delicately  built.     Somewhnt  sun- 
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burnt.  Dressed  in  a  itmrist  east h me,  with  skirt  eantjht 
up  for  walking^  a  sailor  s  collar  opett  at  the  throaty  atid 
a  small  saihr  ft  at  on  her  head.  Knapsack  on  back^ 
plaid  in  jitrap,  und  tdpenstoek, 

Hilda. 

[Gofjt  straifjht  up  to  Solness^  hrr  ei/es  sparkling  with 
Itappiness.]     (iood  evening! 

SOLNESS. 

[Look,f  dimbtfulli/  at  her.]     Good  evening^ 


Hilda. 
[Laughs,]     I  almost  beneve  you  don't  recognise  me! 

S0LNES8. 
No — ^I  must  admit  that — ^just  for  the  moment 


1>R.  Herdal. 

[Approachimj,]     But  /  recognine  you,  my  dear  young 
lady 

Hilda. 
[Pleased*]     Oh^  is  it  you  that 


Dr.  Herdal* 

Of  course  it  U,  [  To  Solnesh.]  We  met  at  one  of  the 
mountain  stalinns  thi^  summer.  [To  Hilda.]  What 
became  of  the  other  ladies  ? 


Hilda. 
C)h»    t  Ii  e  V    went  westward. 
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Dr.  Hbrdal. 

They  didn't  much  like  all  the  fun  we  used  to  have  in 
the  evenings. 

Hilda. 

No,  I  believe  they  didn't. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

[Holds  up  his  finger  at  her.]     And  I  am  afraid  it  can't 
be  denied  that  you  flirted  a  little  with  us. 

Hilda. 

Well,  that  was  better  fun  than  to  sit  there  knitting 
ctockings  with  all  those  old  women. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
[Laughs.]    There  I  entirely  agree  with  you! 

SOLNESS. 

Have  you  come  to  town  this  evening  ? 

Hilda. 
Yes,  I  have  just  arrived. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Quite  alone.  Miss  Wangel  ? 

Hilda. 
Oh  yes! 

SoLNESS. 

Wangel  ?     Is  your  name  Wangel  ? 
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Hilda, 

[Looks  in  ammed  surprm'  at  him.]     Yes,  of  course  it  is. 

SOL^TESS. 

Then  you  must  be  a  daughter  of  the  district  doctor  up 
at  Lysanger? 

Hilda. 
[As  before]     Yes,  who  elae^s  daughter  should  I  be  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Oh,  then  I  suppose  we  met  up  there,  that  summer 
when  I  was  building  a  tower  on  the  old  ehurch. 

Hilda. 
[More  serioudi/.]     Yes»  of  course  it  was  then  we  met. 

S0LNE88. 
Well,  that  is  a  long  time  ago* 

Hilda. 
[Looks  hard  at  him.]     It  is  ejcactly  the  ten  years. 

SOLNESS. 

You  must  have  been  a  mere  child  then,  I  should  think. 

Hilda. 
[Cart^kssltf.]     Well,  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Dr,  Herdal. 

Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been  up  to  towDt 
Miss  Wangel  ? 
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Hilda. 
Yes,  it  is  indeed. 

SOLNESS. 

And  don't  you  know  any  one  here  ? 

Hilda. 
Nobody  but  you.    And  of  course,  your  wife. 

SOLNESS. 

So  you  know  her,  too  ? 

Hilda. 

Only  a  little.  We  spent  a  few  days  together  at  the 
sanatorium. 

SOLNESS. 

Ah,  up  there  ? 

Hilda. 

She  said  I  might  come  and  pay  her  a  visit  if  ever  I 
came  up  to  town.  [Smiles.]  Not  that  that  was  neces- 
sary. 

SoLNESS. 

Odd  that  she  should  never  have  mentioned  it. 

[Hilda  puts  her  stick  down  by  the  stave,  takes  off  the 
knapsack  and  lays  it  and  tlie  plaid  on  the  sofa.  Dr. 
Herdal  offers  to  help  her.  Solness  stands  and 
gazes  at  her. 

Hilda. 

[Going  towards  him,]  Well,  now  I  must  ask  you  to  let 
me  stay  the  night  here. 
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Soilness, 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that 

Hilda, 

For  I  have  no  other  dolheis  than  those  I  stand  in,  ex- 
cept a  change  of  linen  in  ray  knapsack.  And  that  has  to 
go  to  the  wash,  for  il*s  vet}*  dirty. 

SOLNESS. 

Oh  ye.s,  that  can  be  managed.  Now  111  just  let  ray 
wife  know—; — 

Dr.  IIekdal. 

Meanwhile  I  will  go  and  see  my  patient 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  do;  and  come  again  later  on, 

Dh.  IIeudaIj. 

[Plaijpilhf,  with  a  glance  at  Hilda,]  Oh  that  I  will, 
you  may  be  very  certain!  [Laughs.]  So  your  predic- 
tion has  come  true,  Mr.  Solness! 


How  so  ? 


Solness. 


Di«.  IIkrdal, 


The  younger  generation   d  i  d   come  knocking  at  your 
door. 

Solness* 

[Ckeerfidty,]     Yes,  but  in  a  very  different  way  from 
what  I  meant. 
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Dr.  Herdal. 

Very  different,  yes.     That's  undeniable. 

[He  goes  out  by  the  haU-door,     Solness  opens  the 
door  On  the  right  and  speaks  into  the  side  room, 

Solness. 

Aline!  Will  you  come  in  here,  please.  Here  is  a 
friend  of  yours — Miss  Wangel. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Appears  in  the  doorway.]  Who  do  you*  say  it  is? 
[Sees  Hilda.]  Oh,  is  it  you.  Miss  Wangel  ?  [Goes  up 
to  her  and  offers  her  hand.]  So  you  have  come  to  town 
after  all. 

Solness. 

Miss  Wangel  has  this  moment  arrived;  and  she  would 
like  to  stay  the  night  here. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Here  with  us  ?     Oh  yes,  pertainly. 

Solness. 
Till  she  can  get  her  things  a  little  in  order,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  It's  no  more  than 
my  duty.     I  suppose  your  trunk  is  coming  on  later  ? 

Hilda. 
I   have  no  trunk. 
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Mrs.  Solness. 

Well,  it  will  be  all  riglit,  I  ilaresay.  In  the  meantime, 
you  must  excuse  my  leaving  you  here  with  my  husband, 
until  I  can  get  a  rfwm  made  a  little  comfortable  for  you* 

SOLNESB. 

Can  we  not  give  her  one  of  the  nurseries  ?  They 
are  all  ready  as  it  is. 

Mrs,  Sorj»jESS. 

Oh  yes.  There  we  have  ro<jm  and  to  spare.  [To 
HiLiJA.]     Sit  down  now,  and  rest  a  little. 

[She  g€M*s  out  to  the  right. 

[Hilda,  viih  her  hand^t  behind  her  hack,  MntHjf  about 

the  room  and  looka  at  ranous  ohjeels,     Solness 

standi  in  front,  beitide  the  table,  also  ivtih  his  hands 

behind  his  back,  amlfoUotvs  her  with  his  eyes. 

Hilda, 
[Stops  and  looks  at  him,]     Have  you  several  nurseries? 

SOLNESS. 

There  are  three  nurseries  in  the  house. 


Hilda. 

That's  a  lot.     Then  I  sui>[)ose  you  have  a  great  many 
children  ? 

SOLNBSB. 

No.     We  have  no  rhild.      But  now   you    can  be  the 
t'hild  l:ere.  Tor  the  lime  being* 
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Hilda. 

For  to-night,  yes.     I  shall  not  cry.     I  mean  to  sleep  as 
sound  as  a  stone. 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  you  must  be  very  tired,  I  should  think. 

Hilda. 

Oh  no!     But  all  the  same .     It's  so  delicious  to  lie 

and  dream. 

SOLNBSS. 

Do  you  dream  much -of  nights? 

Hilda. 
Oh  yes!     Almost  always. 

SoLNESS. 

What  do  you  dream  about  most  ? 

Hilda. 

I  sha'n't  tell  you  to-night.     Another  time,  perhaps. 
[Slie  again  strolls  ahovi  the  room,  stops  at  tlie  desk 
and  turns  over  the  books  and  papers  a  little. 

SOLNESS. 

[Approaching,]     Are  you  searching  for  anything? 

Hilda. 

No,  I  am  merely  looking  at  all  these  things.     [Turns.] 
Perhaps  I  mustn't  ? 
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^^H 

S0I4NESS. 

^fl 

Oh,  by  all  means. 

^^1 

Hilda* 

^H 

Is  it   y  0  11    thai  write  in  this  ^reat  ledger? 

^1 

SOLNESS. 

^1 

No,  it*8  my  book-keeper. 

^1 

Hilda. 

^H 

Is  it  a  woman  ? 

^^H 

SOLNESS. 

^^1 

|,                    [8mtfc*.]     Yea. 

^^1 

Hilda. 

^H 

One  you  employ  here,  in  your  office? 

^1 

SoLNESS. 

^H 

Yes. 

^^1 

Hilda. 

^^1 

Ib  she  married  ? 

^^M 

SOLNEBS. 

^^1 

No,  she  is  single. 

^^1 

Hilda. 

^^1 

Oh,  indeed! 

^^1 

SOLNESS. 

^H 

But  I  believe  she  is  soon  going  to  be  married. 

^1 

Hilda. 

^H 

Thai's  a  good  thinj^  for   her. 

1 
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SOLNESS. 

But  not  such  a  good  thing  for  me.     For  then  I  shall 

pw    have  nobody  to  help  me. 

''( 

Hilda. 

Can't  you  get  hold  of  some  one  else  who  will  do  just 
as  well  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Perhaps  you  would  stay  here  and — and  write  in  the 
ledger  ? 

Hilda. 

[Measures  him  with  a  glance.]  Yes,  I  daresay!  No, 
tliank  you — nothing  of  that  sort  for  m  e  . 

[She  again  strolls  across  the  room^  and  sits  down  in 
the  rocking-chair.     Solness  too  goes  to  the  table. 

Hilda. 

[Continuing,]  For  there  must  surely  be  plenty  of  other 
things  to  be  done  here.  [Looks  smilingly  at  him.\  Don't 
you  think  so,  too  ? 

Solness. 

Of  course.  First  of  all,  I  suppose,  you  want  to  make 
a  round  of  the  shops,  and  get  yourself  up  in  the  height  of 
fashion. 

Hilda. 

[Amused.]     No,  I  think  I  shall  let  that  alone! 

Solness. 
Indeed  ? 
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Hilda. 
For  you  must  know  I  have  run  through  all  my  money. 

[Laughs,]     Neither  trunk  nor  money,  then  I 

Hilda. 

Neither  one  nor  the  other.     But  never  mind— it  doesn't 
matter  now. 

Come  now,  I  like  you  for  that. 


Onlv  for  that? 


Hilda* 


SOLNESS. 


For  that  among  other  things,     [Sits  in  the  arwi-rftair] 
Is  your  father  alive  still  ? 

Hilda. 
Yes,  father^s  alive. 

SOLNESS. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  studying  here? 

Hilda, 
No,  that  hadn^t  occurred  to  me. 

SoLNESS. 

But  I  suppose  you  will  be  staying  for  some  time? 
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Hilda. 

That  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  [She  siis 
awhile  rocking  herself  and  looking  ai  him,  half  seriously ^ 
half  with  a  suppressed  smile.  Then  she  takes  off  her  hat 
and  puts  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  her.]     Mr.  Solness! 

SOLNESS. 

Well? 

Hilda. 
Have  you  a  very  bad  memory  ? 

Solness. 
A  bad  memory  ?     No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Hilda. 

Then  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  about  what  hap- 
pened up  there? 

Solness. 

[In  momentary  surprise.]  Up  at  Ly Sanger?  [Indif- 
ferently.] Why,  it  was  nothing  much  to  talk  about,  it 
seems  to  me.  , 

Hilda. 

[Looks  reproachfully  at  him.]  How  can  you  sit  there 
and  say  such  things  ? 

Solness. 
Well,  then,  you   talk  to   m  e   about  it. 

Hilda. 

When  the  tower  was  finished,  we  had  grand  doings  in 
the  town. 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  day. 

Hilda, 
[Smiles^    Will  you  not  ?     That  comes  well  from  you. 


ComeJi  well  ? 


SoLNESS. 


Hilda, 


There  was  musir  in  the  rlmrrhyard — and  many,  itiany 
hundreds  of  jieople.  We  school -girls  were  dressed  in 
white;  and  we  all  carried  flags. 

SoLNESS* 

Ab  yes, those  flags — I  ran  tell  you  I  remember  them! 

Hilda. 

Then  you  climbed  right  up  the  scaffolding,  straight  to 
the  very  top:  and  you  had  a  great  wreath  with  you;  and 
you  hung  that  wreath  right  away  up  on  the  wxather-vane. 


SoLNEsa, 

[Curtly  interrupt irtfj.]  I  always  did  that  m  those  days. 
It  is  an  old  custom, 

Hilda. 

It  was  so  wonderfully  thrilling  lo  stand  below  and  look 
Up  at  you.  Faa*y,  if  he  should  fall  over!  He — the 
ma^ster  builder  himself! 
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SOLNESS. 

[As  if  to  divert  lur  from  the  subject,']  Yes,  yes,  yes, 
that  might  very  well  have  happened,  too.  For  one  of 
those  white-frocked  little  devils, — she  went  on  in  such  a 
way,  and  screamed  up  at  me  so 

Hilda. 

[SjKirkling  with  pleasure,]  "  Hurra  for  Master  Builder 
Solness!"     Yes! 

SOLNESS. 

— and  waved  and  flourished  with  her  flag,  so  that  I — 
so  that  it  almost  made  me  giddy  to  look  at  it. 

Hilda. 

[In  a  lower  voice,  seriously.]  That  little  devil — that 
was  /. 

SOLNESS. 

[Fixes  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her.]  I  am  sure  of  that 
now.     It  must  have  been  you. 

Hilda. 

[Lively  again.]  Oh,  it  was  so  gloriously  thrilling!  I 
could  not  have  believed  there  was  a  builder  in  the  whole 
world  that  could  build  such  a  tremendously  high  tower. 
And  then,  that  you  yourself  should  stand  at  the  very  top 
of  it,  as  large  as  life!  And  that  you  should  not  be  the  least 
bit  dizzy !  It  was  that  above  everything  that  made 
one — made  one  dizzy  to  think  of. 

SoLNESS. 

How  could  you  be  so  certain  that  I  was  not ? 
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Hilda. 

[Scofding  the  idea^     No  indeed!    Oh  no!    I  knew  that 

instinctively.     For  if  you  ha<l  been,  yuu  could  never  have 
stood  up  there  and  sunj;. 

SOLNESS. 

[LiMihs  at  her  hi  astonishment.]     Sung?     Did  /  sing? 

Hilda. 
Yes,  I  .should  think  you  did. 

S0LNE8S. 

[Shakes  his  head,]     I  have  never  sung  a  note  in  my 
life. 


Hilda* 


Yes  indeed,  yon  sang  then.  It  sounded  like  harps  in 
the  air. 

SOLNESS, 

[Thou(jhtfullif.]     This  is  %^ery  strange— all  this. 

Hilda. 

[Is  :tifent  awhile^  lottka  nt  him  ami  sa^s  in  a  low  voice:] 
But  then, —  it  was  after  that  — lliat  tlie  real  thing  hap- 
pened. 

SoLNEas. 
Tlie  real  thing? 

Hilda. 

[Sparkling  with  viracihf.]  Yen,  I  surely  don*t  need  to 
retiiind  yuu  of   that  ? 
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SOLNBSS. 

Oh  yes,  do  remind  me  a  little  of  that,  too. 

Hilda. 

Don't  you  remember  that  a  great  dinner  was  given  in 
your  honour  at  the  Club  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  to  be  sure.     It  must  have  been  the  same  after- 
noon, for  I  left  the  place  next  morning. 

Hilda. 

And  ftrom  the  Club  you  were  invited  to  come  round  to 
our  house,  to  supper. 

SOLNESS. 

Quite  right,  Miss  Wangel.     It  Is  wonderful  how  all 
these  trifles  have  impressed  themselves  on  your  mind. 

Hilda. 

Trifles!     I  like  that!     Perhaps  it  was  a  trifle,  too,  that 
I  was   alone   in  the  room  when  you  came  in  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Were  you  alone  ? 

Hilda. 

[Without  answering  him.]     You  didn't  call  me  a  little 
devil  then? 

SoLNESS. 

No,  I  suppose  I  did  not. 
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Hilda, 

You  said  I  was  lovely  in  my  white  dress,  and  that  I 
looked  like  a  little  princess. 

SOLNESS. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  did,  Miss  Wangel.— And  besides 
— I  was  feeling  so  buoyant  and  free  that  day 

Hilda. 

And  then  you  said   tliat  wln*n  I  grew  up  I  should  be 

your   princess. 

SOLNESS* 

[Laughing  a  litfk'.]     Dear,  dear — did  I  say  that  too? 

Hilda, 

Yes*  you  did.  And  when  I  asked  how  long  I  should 
have  to  wait,  you  said  that  you  would  conu*  again  in  ten 
years — like  a  troll — and  carry  me  off — to  Spain  or  some 
such  place.  And  you  promised  you  would  buy  me  a  king- 
dom there* 

SOLNESS. 

[As  before.]  Yes,  after  a  good  dinner  one  doesn't  hag- 
gle about  the  halfjience.     But  did  I  really  say  all  that  ? 

Hilda. 

[Laugtus  kt  hernelf.]     Yes.     And  you  told  me,  too,  what 

Uie  kingdom  was  to  be  called. 


SOLXESS. 


Well,  what  was  it? 
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Hilda. 
It  was  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of  Orangia,^  you  said. 

SOLNESS. 

Well,  that  was  an  appetising  name. 

Hilda. 

No,  I  didn't  like  it  a  bit;  for  it  seemed  as  though  you 
wanted  to  make  game  of  me. 

SoLNESS. 

I  am  sure  that  cannot  have  been  my  intention. 

Hilda. 

No,  I  should  hope  not — considering  what  you  did 
next 

SOLNESS. 

What  in  the  world  did  I  do  next? 

Hilda. 

Well,  that's  the  finishing  touch,  if  you  have  forgotten 
that  too.  I  should  have  thought  no  one  could  help  re- 
membering such  a  thing  as  that. 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  yes,  just  give  me  a  hint,  and  then  perhaps 

Well  ? 

*  In  the  original  "Appelsinia,"  "appelsin"  meaning  "orange." 
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Hilda. 

[Look^Jixedftj  a/  him.]     You  faint*  and  kissed  me,  Mr, 

Solness, 

SOLNESS* 

[ Open^mo uthed ,  rising  from  h  in  vh air.\     /did! 

Hilda. 

Yes,  in  flood  you  did.     You  kM»k  mr  in  I  Kit  1 1  your  arms, 
and  beut  uiy  head  back,  and  kissed  nic — many  tmes. 

SOLNESS. 

Now  really,  my  dear  Miss  Wangel ! 

Hilda. 
[Rises.]     You  surely  cannot  mean  to  deny  it? 

S0LNE8S. 
YeSt  I  do*     I  deny  it  altogether  I 

Hilda. 

[Limks  scornfully  oi  him.]     Oh,  indeed! 

\Siie  iurtijt  and  goes  slowly  close  up  to  tk^  stove,  where 
she  remains  danduuj  motionless,  her  face  averted 
fro  m  h  I  m ,  he r  h a ntls  belt  ind  he r  back*     Sb t ^ ri  pa  u se . 

SOLNESS. 

[Goes  cautiomfij  up  behind  her.]     Miss  Wangel ! 


Hilda. 
[Is  silcfU  and  dites  not  move] 
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SOLNESS. 

DonH  stand  there  like  a  statue.  You  must  have 
dreamt  all  this.  [Lays  his  hand  on  her  arm.]  Now  just 
listen 

Hilda. 

[Makes  an  impatient  movem£nt  with  her  arm!\ 

SoLNESS. 

[As  a  thought  flashes  upon  him,]     Or !     Wait  a 

moment!     There  is  something  under  all  this,  you  may 
depend ! 

Hilda. 

[Does  not  move.] 

SoLNESS. 

[In  a  low  voice,  but  with  emphasis.]  I  must  have 
thought  all  that.     I  must  have   wished   it — ^have 

^V  willed   it — have  longed   to  do  it.     And  then . 

May  hot  that  be  the  explanation  ? 

Hilda. 
[Is  still  silent.] 

SOLNESS. 

[Impatiently,]  Oh  very  well,  deuce  take  it  all — ^then 
I  did  do  it,  I  suppose. 

Hilda. 

[Turns  her  head  a  little,  but  without  looking  at  him.] 
Then  you  admit  it  now  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes — whatever  you  like. 


I  ^ 
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Hilda. 
You  came  ami  put  your  arms  rouiHl  me? 

SOLNESS. 

Oh  yes! 

Hilda* 
And  bent  ray  head  hack  ? 


Very  far  back. 
And  kissed  me  ? 
Yes,  T  did. 
Mativ  times? 


Hilda, 

SOLNESS, 

Hilda. 


SOLNESS. 

As  maoy  as  ever  you  like. 

Hilda. 

[Turns  quickly  ioivanh  him  and  htiA  once  more  the 
sparkling  erpression  iff  (jladucit.'f  in  her  ei/c».]  Well,  you 
see*  I  got  it  out  of  you  at  la.st! 

SoLNESS. 

[With  a  xHghf  jiTnilr.]  Yes — ^just  think  of  my  forget- 
ting such  a  tiling  a^  tltut. 

Hilda. 

[Again  a  little  mdky,  ret  rent  ^"t  from  him,]  Oh,  }'ou  liave 
kissed  so  many  people  in  your  time,  I  suppose. 
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SOLNESS. 

No,  you  mustn'^t  think  that  of  me.  [Hilda  seats 
herself  in  ilie  arm-chair.  Solness  stands  and  leans 
against  the  rocking-chair.  Looks  observantly  at  her,]  Miss 
Wangel! 

Hilda. 
Yes! 

Solness. 

How  w  a  s  it  now  ?  What  came  of  all  this — between 
us  two  ? 

Hilda. 

Why,  nothing  more  came  of  it.  You  know  that  quite 
well.     For  then  the  other  guests  came  in,  and  then — bah! 

Solness. 

Quite  so!  The  others  came  in.  To  think  of  my  for- 
getting  that   too! 

Hilda. 

Oh,  you  haven't  really  forgotten  anything:  you  are 
only  a  little  ashamed  of  it  all.  I  am  sure  one  doesn't 
forget  things  of  that  kind. 

Solness. 
No,  one  would  suppose  not. 

Hilda. 

[Lively  again ^  looks  at  him,]  Perhaps  you  have  even 
forgotten  what  day  it  was  ? 
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Hilda* 

Yes,  on  what  day  did  you  hnng  tiie  wreath  on  the 
tower?     Well?     Tell  me  at  once  I 

SOLNESS. 

H'm — I  confess  I  have  forgolleri  the  particnlar  day. 
I  only  know  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Some  time  in  the 
autumn. 

Hilda. 

[Nodji  her  head  slowUj  setter  id  iim4is.\  It  was  ten  years 
ago — on  the  I9th  of  September 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  it  must  have  been  aliout  that  time.     Fancy  your 

remefblierin^  that  too!    [iSVfi/j.5r.]    But  wait  a  moment \ 

Yes — ^it*s  the  i^th  of  September  lo-day. 

Hilda. 

Yes,  it  is;  and  the  ten  years  are  gone.  And  you  didn't 
come — ^as  you  had  promised  me. 

SOLNEHS. 

Promised  you?     Threatened.  I  suppose  you  mean? 

Hilda* 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  sort  of  threat  in   that. 

SOLNESS. 

Well  then,  a  little  bit  of  fun. 
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Hilda. 
Was  that  all  you  wanted  ?    To  make  fun  of  me  ? 

SOLNBSS. 

Well,  or  to  have  a  little  joke  with  you.  Upon  my  soul, 
I  don*t  recollect.  But  it  must  have  been  something  of 
that  kind;  for  you  were  a  mere  child  then. 

Hilda. 

Oh»  perhaps  I  wasn't  quite  such  a  child  either.  Not 
such  a  mere  chit  as  you  imagine. 

SOLNESS. 

[Looks  searchingly  at  her.]  Did  you  really  and  seri- 
ously expect  me  to  come  again  ? 

Hilda. 

[Conceals  a  half-teasing  smile,]  Yes,  indeed!  I  did 
expect  that  of  you. 

Solness. 

That  I  should  come  back  to  your  home,  and  take  you 
away  with  me  ? 

Hilda. 

Just  like  a  troll — ^j'es. 

Solness. 
And  make  a  princess  of  you  ? 

Hilda. 
That's  what  you  promised. 
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SOLNESS. 

And  give  you  a  kingdom  as  well  ? 

Hilda. 

[Looks  up  at  the  ceilifuj.]    Why  not  ?     Of  course  it  need 
not  have  been  an  actual,  ever)"-day  sort  of  a  kingdom. 

SOLNESS. 

But  something  else  just  as  good  ? 


Hilda. 

Yes,  at  least  as  good.  [Look if  ai  him  a  moment.]  I 
thought,  if  you  could  Imild  the  hij^hest  church-towers  in 
tile  world,  you  could  surely  manage  to  raise  &  kingdom  of 
one  sort  or  another  as  well. 

SOLNESS. 

[Shakes  his  k^adj]  I  can*t  quite  make  you  out,  Miss 
Waugel, 

Hilda. 

Can  you  not  ?     To  me  it  seems  all  so  simple. 

SoLNESS. 

No,  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  whether  you  mean  all 
you  say,  or  are  simply  having  a  joke  with  me. 

Hilda. 
[8mi7('Jif,]     Making  fun  of  you,  perhaps?     I,  too? 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes,  exactly.  Making  fun— of  both  of  us.  [Looks  at 
her.]    Is  it  long  since  you  found  out  that  I  was  married  ? 

Hilda. 
I  have  known  it  all  along.    Why  do  you  ask  me  t  h  a  t  P 

SoLNESS. 

[Lightly.]  Oh,  well,  it  just  occurred  to  me.  [Looks 
earnestly  at  her,  and  says  in  a  low  voice.]  What  have  you 
come  for  ? 

Hilda. 

I  want  my  kingdom.     The  time  is  up. 

SoLNESS. 

[Laughs  involuntarily.]     What  a  girl  you  are! 

Hilda. 

[Gaily.]  Out  with  my  kingdom,  Mr.  Solness!  [Raps 
with  her  fingers.]     The  kingdom  on  the  table! 

SOLNBSS. 

[Pushing  the  rocking-chair  nearer  and  sitting  down.] 
Now,  seriously  speaking — what  have  you  come  for? 
What  do  you  really  want  to  do  here  ? 

Hilda. 

Oh,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  go  round  and  look  at  all  the 
things  that  you  have  built. 
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SOLNESS. 

Thai  will  give  you  plenty  of  i^xereise. 

Hilda. 
Yes,  I  know  you  have  buitl  a  tremendous  lot- 
So  lness. 
I  have  in  deed  *=^speci  ally  of  late  years. 

Hilda. 

Many  church-tewers  among  the  rest  ?    Immensely  high 
ones? 

SOLNEBS. 

No*     I    huild    no    more    chureh-lowers    now.     Nor 
churches  either. 

Hilda. 

What  d  o  you  build  then  ? 

Ilome^  for  human  lieings. 

Hilda. 

IReflectivdff.]     Couldn't  you  build  a  little — a  little  bit 
of  a  church-tower  over  these  homes  as  well? 


SOLNESS. 

[Start ituj,]     T\Tiat  do  you  mean  by   that? 
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Hilda. 

I  mean — something  that  points — ^points  up  into  the  free 
air.     With  the  vane  at  a  dizzy  height. 

SOLNESS. 

[Pondering   a   little.]     Strange   that  you   should   say 
t  h  a  t — ^for  that  is  just  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  do. 

Hilda. 
[Impatiently.]     Why  don't  you  do  it,  then  ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Shakes  his  head.]     No,  the  people  will  not  have  it. 

Hilda. 
Fancy  their  not  wanting  it! 

SoLNESS. 

[More  lightly.]     But  now  I  am  building  a  new  home 
for  myself — ^just  opposite  here. 

Hilda. 
For  yourself  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes.     It  is  almost  finished.     And  on  that  there  is  a 
tower. 

Hilda. 
A  high  tower? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes. 
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No  doubt  people  will  say  it  is  too  high— too  high  for 
a  dwelling-house. 

Hilda. 

I'll  go  out  and  look  at  that  tower  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning. 

SoLNEas. 

[Siis  rcMing  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  gazes  at  htr,] 
Tell  me.  Miss  Wangel— what  is  your  name?  Your 
Christian  name,  I  mean  ? 

Hilda. 
Why,  Hilda,  of  course, 

SOLNBSS, 

[As  before,]     Hilda?     Indeed? 

Hilda. 

Don't  you  remember  that  ?  You  called  me  Hilda 
yourself— that  day  when  you  misbehaved. 


Did  I  really? 


SOLNSSS. 


Hilda. 


But  then  you  said  *M  i  1 1 1  e   Hilda";  and  I  didn't  like 
that. 
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S0LNES8. 
Oh,  you  didn't  like  that,  Miss  Hilda? 

Hilda. 

No,  not  at  such  a  time  as  that.  But — ^**  Princess 
Hilda" — ^that  will  sound  very  wWl,  I  think. 

SOLNESS. 

Very  well  indeed.  Princess  Hilda  of — of — ^what  was  to 
be  the  name  of  the  kingdom  ? 

Hilda. 

Poob!  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  that  stu- 
pid kingdom.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  quite  a  different 
one! 

SOLNESS. 

[Has  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  stiJl  gazing  at  her\ 

Isn't  it  strange ?     The  more  I  think  of  it  now,  the 

more  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  gone  about  all  these 
years  torturing  myself  with — ^h'm 

Hilda. 

With  what? 

SoLNESS. 

With  the  effort  to  recover  something — some  experi- 
ence, which  I  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  But  I  never 
had  the  least  inkling  of  what  it  could  be. 

Hilda. 

You  should  have  tied  a  knot  in  your  pocket-handker- 
chief, Mr.  Solness. 
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In  that  rase,  1  slioyld  sinijily  have  had  to  ^o  racking 
my  brains  to  discover  what  the  knot  could  mean. 

Hilda, 

Oh  yes,  I  Hy]rpose  there  are  trolls  of    that    kind  in 
the  world,  too. 

SOLNEBS. 

[Rue.t  shwly,]     What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  you  have 
eome  to  me  now. 

Hilda, 
[Looks  deeply  viio  his  etjes,]     I  s   it  a  good  thing! 


SOLNESS. 

For  I  have  been  so  lonely  here.  I  have  been  gazing  so 
helplessly  at  it  all.  [In  a  Imver  voice.]  I  must  tell  you 
— I  have  begun  to  be  so  afraid — so  terribly  afraid  of  the 
younger  generation. 

Hilda* 

[With  a  liUh  mmrt  ofvmdempi,}  Pooh — is  the  younger 
generation  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of  ? 

SOLNESS. 

It  is  indeed.  And  that  is  why  I  have  locked  and  barred 
myself  in.  [Mi/skrlousltj.]  I  tell  you  the  younger  gen- 
eration will  one  day  eouic  and  thunder  at  my  door! 
They  will  break  in  upon  me! 

Hilda. 

Then  I  should  say  you  ought  to  go  out  and  open  the 
door  to  the  younger  generation. 
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SOLNESS. 

Open  the  door  ? 

Hilda. 

Yes.  Let  them  come  in  to  you  on  friendly  terms,  as 
it  were. 

SOLNESS. 

No,  no,  no!  The  younger  generation — it  means  retri- 
bution, you  see.  It  comes,  as  if  under  a  new  banner, 
heralding  the  turn  of  fortune. 

Hilda. 

[RiseSy  looks  at  him,  and  says  with  a  quivering  twitch 
of  her  lips.]     Can  /  be  of  any  use  to  you,  Mr.  Solnesd  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  you  can  indeed!  For  you,  too,  come — ^under  a 
new  banner,  it  seems  to  me.  Youth  marshalled  against 
youth ! 

Dr.  Herdal  comes  in  by  the  hall-door. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
What — you  and  Miss  Wangel  here  still  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes.     We  have  had  no  end  of  things  to  talk  about. 

Hilda. 
Both  old  and  new. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Have  you  really  ? 
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Hilda. 

Oh,  it  has  been  the  greatest  fun.  For  Mr.  Solne.s^ — 
lie  has  such  a  miraculous  memory.  All  tlie  least  little 
details  he  remembers  instantly. 

Mrs.  Solness  enters  by  the  door  on  the  right. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Well,  Miss  WangeU  your  room  is  quite  ready  for  you 
now. 

Hilda. 

Oh,  how  kind  you  are  lo  me! 

Solness. 
[To  Mb&,  Solness.]     The  nursery  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yes,  the  middle  one.     But  first  let  us  go  in  lo  supper. 

Solness. 

[No(h  to  Hilda.]  Hilda  shall  sleep  in  the  nursery, 
she  shall. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Lookji  at  him.]     Hilda  ? 

Solness. 

Yes,  Miss  Wangel's  name  is  Hilda*  I  knew  her  when 
she  was  a  child. 
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Mrs.  SoiiNESs. 

Did  you  really,  Halvard?     Well,  shall  we  go?    Sup- 
per is  on  the  table. 

[She  takes  Dr.  Herdal's  arm  and  goes  otU  with  him 
to  the  right.  Hilda  has  meanwhile  been  collecting 
her  travelling  things. 

Hilda. 

[SofUy  and  rapidly  to  Solness.]    Is  it  true,  what  you 
said  ?     C  a  n  I  be  of  use  to  you  ? 

Solness. 

[Takes  the  things  from  her.]     You  are  the  very  being 
I  have  needed  most. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  at  him  with  happy,  wondering  eyes  and  clasps 
lier  hands.]     But  then,  great  heavens ! 

Solness. 
[Eagerly.]     What ? 

Hilda. 
Then  I   have   my  kingdom! 

Solness. 
[Involuntarily.]     Hilda ! 

Hilda. 

[Again  with  the  quivering  twitch  of  her  lips.]     Almost 
— ^I  was  going  to  say. 

[<S^  goes  out  to  the  righiy  Soi^esa  follov}s  her. 
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A  preUily  furnished  small  drmving-room  in  SoLPfEB8*s 
house.     In  the  back,  a  glass-door  leading  out  to  the 

veranda  and  garden.  The  right-hand  comer  is  cut 
off  transversely  by  a  large  bay-windoit\  in  wh ich  are 
Jlower'Siands.  Tfte  left-hand  corner  is  similarly  cut 
off  by  a  transverse  wall,  in  ivhtck  is  a  small  door  pa- 
pered like  the  ivalL  On  each  side,  an  ordinary  door. 
In  fronts  on  the  riglU^  a  console  table  imth  a  large  mir- 
Tor  oi^r  it,  Weil-Jilled  stands  of  plants  and  flowers, 
hi  front,  on  the  Irff,  a  sofa  with  a  table  and  chairs. 
Further  back,  a  bookcase.  Well  forward  in  the  room^ 
before  the  tjay-imndow,  a  sfnall  table  and  some  chairs. 
If  is  early  in  the  day. 

SoLNEsa  sits  by  the  little  iahle  u>ith  Ragnak  Brovik's 
pt/rtfolio  open  in  front  of  him.  He  is  taming  the 
drawings  over  ami  closely  examining  ^some  of  them, 
Mrs*  Solness  moves  about  mnselcssly  miih  a  snudl 
watering-pft^  attending  to  her  flowers.  She  is  dressed 
in  blewk  as  before.  Her  hat,  cloak  and  parasol  lie  on 
a  chair  near  the  mirror.  Unobserved  by  lier^  Solness 
now  and  again  follows  her  with  his  eyes.  Neither  of 
them  speaks. 

Kaia  Fosu  etUers  quietly  by  the  door  on  the  left. 


Solness* 

[Turns  his  head,  and  says  in  an  off-hand  tone  of  indif- 
ference,]    Well,  is  that  you  ? 
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Kata- 
I  merdy  wished  to  let  vou  know  that  I  have  come. 

SOVSESS. 

Yes,  yes,  that*s  all  right.     Hasn*t  Ragnar  come  too? 

Kaia. 

No,  not  yet     He  had  to  wait  a  little  while  to  see  the 
doctor.     But  he  is  coming  presently  to  hear 

SOLSISS. 

How  is  the  old  man  to-day  ?  « 

Kaia. 

Not  well.     He  begs  you  to  excuse  him;  he  is  oUigcd 
to  keep  his  bed  to-day. 

SOLXESS. 

Why,  of  course;  by  all  means  let  him  rest.     But  now, 
get  to  your  work. 

Kal\. 

Yes.     [Pauses  at  the  door]     Do  you  wish  to  speak  to 
Ragnar  when  he  comes  ? 

SOLSISS. 

No — I  don*t  know  that  I  have  anything  particular  to 
say  to  him. 

[Kaia  goes  out  again  to  the  left.     Solness  remains 
seated,  turning  over  tlie  drawings. 
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[Over  beside  the  plafUs.]  I  wonder  if  h  e  isn*t  going 
to  die  now,  as  weH  ? 

SOLNEBS. 

[Looks  up  ai  her,]    As  well  as  who  ? 

Mrs.  Solnesb. 

[WUhoul  answering.]  Yes,  yes — depend  upon  it,  Hal- 
vard,  old  Brovik  is  going  to  die  too.  You'll  see  that  he 
wUl. 

Solnesb. 

My  dear  Aline,  ought  you  not  to  go  out  for  a  little 
walk? 

Mrs.  Solnesb. 

Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought  to. 

[She  cofUinues  to  attend  to  the  flowers. 

Solnesb. 
[Bending  over  the  dratvifigs.]    Is  she^still  asleep  ? 

Mrs.  Solnesb. 

[Looking  at  him,]  Is  it  Miss  Wangel  you  arc  sitting 
there  thinking  about  ? 

Solnesb. 
[Ind^erenUy.]    I  just  happened  to  recollect  her. 

Mrs.  Solnesb. 
Miss  Wangel  was  up  long  ago. 
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SOLNESS. 

Oh,  was  she  ? 

Mrs.  Solnbss.    • 

When  I  went  in  to  see  her,  she  was  busy  putting  her 
things  in  order. 

[She  goes  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  slowly  begins  to 
ptd  on  her  hat. 

SoLNESS. 

[After  a  short  pause.]  So  we  have  found  a  use  for  one 
of  our  nurseries  after  all.  Aline. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yes,  we  have. 

Solness. 

That  seems  to  me  better  than  to  have  them  all  stand- 
ing empty. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

That  emptiness  is  dreadful;  you  are  right  there. 

Solness. 

[Closes  the  portfolio,  rises  and  approaches  her.]  You 
will  find  that  we  shall  get  on  far  better  after  this,  Aline. 
Things  will  be  more  comfortable.  Life  will  be  easier — 
especially  for  y  o  u  . 

Mrs.  Solness. 
[Looks  at  him.]    After  this  ? 

Solness. 
Yes,  believe  me,  Aline 
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Mrb.  Solnbss. 
Do  you  mean — because    she    has  come  here? 
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SOLNEBS. 

[Ckerkinff  ht'm.He}/.]     I  mean,  of  course — when  once  we 
have  moved  into  the  new  liouse. 


Mrs.  Solness* 

[Tnke»  her  r!ofih\]     Ah,  do  you   think  so,   Halvard  ? 

Will  it  be  better  ttien  ? 

I  ean*t  think  otherwise.     And  surely  you  think  so  too? 

Mbs.  Solness. 
I  think  nothing  at  all  al>out  the  new  house. 

Solness. 

[Cctsi  dotiyn.]  It's  hard  for  nie  to  hear  you  say  that; 
for  you  know  it  is  mainly  for  your  sake  that  I  have  built  it. 

[He  offers  to  help  her  an  vnlk  her  cloak, 

Mes.  Solness. 

[Evades  him,]  The  fact  is,  you  do  far  too  much  for 
my  sake. 

SoLNlias. 

[With  a  certain  rehemrrwe.]  No,  no,  yqju  really  mustn't 
say  that.  Aline!  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  say  such 
things! 
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Mrs.  Solness. 
Very  well,  then  I  won't  say  it,  Halvard. 

Solness. 

But  I  3tick  to  what  /  said.  You'll  see  that  things  will 
be  easier  for  you  in  the  new  place. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Oh  Heavens — easier  for  me ! 

Solness. 

[Eagerly.]  Yes,  indeed  they  will !  You  may  be  quite 
sureof  that!  For  you  see — ^there  will  be  so  very,  very  much 
there  that  will  remind  you  of  your  own  home 

Mrs.  Solness. 

The  home  that  used  to  be  father's  and  mother's — and 
that  was  burnt  to  the  ground 

Solness. 

[In  a  low  voice,]  Yes,  yes,  my  poor  Aline.  That  was 
a  terrible  blow  for  you. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Breaking  out  in  lamentation.]  You  may  build  as 
much  as  ever  you  like,  Halvard — ^j'ou  can  never  build  up 
again  a  real  home  for   m  e  ! 

Solness. 

[Crosses  the  room.]  Well,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us 
talk  no  more  about  it  then. 
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Mrs.  Solnesb. 
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We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  it.  For  you 
always  put  the  thouglit  away  from  you 

SOLNESS. 

[Stops  jtnddrnlif  and  looks  at  her.]  Do  I  ?  And  why 
should  I  do    that  ?     Put  the  thought  away  from  mc? 

Mhs.  Solness. 

Oh  yes,  Halvard,  I  undenstand  you  very  well.  You 
are  so  anxious  to  spare  me — and  to  find  excuses  for  me 
too — ^as  mucli  as  ever  you  ean. 

Solness. 

[JVith  a^tttmisftmrnf  in  hL't  eyes,]  Y  o  ii  1  Is  it  you — ► 
yourself,  that  you  are  talking  about.  Aline? 

Mas.  Solness, 
Yes,  who  else  should  it  l>e  but  myself? 

Solness. 

[Involuntarily  to  himself,]     T  h  a  t   too! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

As  for  the  old  house,  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much  about 
that.     When  once  misfortune  was  in  the  air — ^why 

Solness. 

Ah»  you  are  right  there.  Misfortune  will  have  its  way 
— a»  the  saying  goes. 
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Mrs.  Solness. 

But  it's  what  came  of  the  fire — ^the  dreadful  thing  that 
followed !     That  is  the  thing!     That,  that,  that! 

Solness. 
[Vehemently,]     Don't  think  about  that,  Aline! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Ah,  that  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  about. 
And  now,  at  last,  I  must  speak  about  it,  too;  for  I  don't 
seem  able  to  bear  it  any  longer.  And  then  never  to  be 
able  to  forgive  myself 

Solness. 
[Exclaiming.]    Yourself ! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Yes,  for  I  had  duties  on  both  sides — both  towards  you 
and  towards  the  little  ones.  I  ought  to  have  hardened 
myself — not  to  have  let  the  horror  take  such  hold  upon 
me — nor  the  grief  for  the  burning  of  my  home.  [Wrings 
her  hands,]     Oh,  Halvard,  if  I  had  only  had  the  strength! 

Solness. 

[Softly,  much  movedy  c(ymes  closer.]  Aline — you  must 
promise  me  never  to  think  these  thoughts  any  more. — 
Promise  me  that,  dear! 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Oh,  promise,  promise!     One  can  promise  anything. 
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SOLNESS. 

[Ctenehes  his  hands  and  crosses  ike  room,]  Oli^  but 
this  is  hopeless,  hopeless!  Never  a  ray  of  sunlight!  Not 
so  much  as  a  gleam  of  brightness  to  light  up  our  home! 

Mrs.  Solnesb* 
This  U  no  home*  Halvard. 

SOLNESS. 

Oh  no,  you  may  well  sav  that.  [Gktomily.]  And  God 
knows  whether  you  are  not  right  in  saying  that  it  will  be 
no  better  for  us  in  the  new  house,  either, 

Mrs.  Solness. 

It  will  never  be  any  better.  Just  as  empty — just  as 
desolate — ^there  as  here. 

[Vehementlif.]  Why  in  all  the  world  have  we  built  it 
then  ?     Can  you  tell  me  that  ? 

Mks.  Solness. 
No;  you  must  answer  that  question  for  yourself. 

Solness* 

[Glances  suspwiousli/  ai  her.]  What  do  you  mean  by 
that,  Aline  P 

MaSt  Solness. 
WTiat  do  I  mean  ? 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes,  in  the  devil's  name!  You  said  it  so  strangely — 
as  if  you  had  some  hidden  meaning  in  it. 

Mrs.  S0LNES8. 
No,  indeed,  I  assure  you 

SoLNESS. 

[Comes  closer.]  Oh,  come  now — ^I  know  what  I  know. 
I  have  both  my  eyes  and  my  ears  about  me.  Aline — you 
may  depend  upon  that! 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Why,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?     What  is  it  ? 

Solness. 

[Places  himself  in  front  of  her.]  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  don't  find  a  kind  of  lurking,  hidden  meaning  in  the 
most  innocent  word  I  happen  to  say  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 
/,  do  you  say  ?     /do  that  ? 

Solness. 

[Laughs.]  Ho-ho-ho^  It's  natural  enough.  Aline! 
When  you  have  a  sick  man  on  your  hands 

Mrs.  Solness. 
[Anxiously.]     Sick  ?     Are  you  ill,  Halvard  ? 
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SOLNESS. 

[Violentlii.]     A   lialf-mad    man    then!     A   crazy    man! 
Call  me  what  you  wilL 

Mrs,  Solness. 

[Feels  blindly  for  a  eh  air  and  sits  down,]     Halvard — 
for  God's  sake 

S0LNE88. 

But  YOU  are  wTong,  both  you  and  thf  doctor.     I  am 
not  ill  tlie  state  you  imagiuc* 

[He  walks  up  and  doiirn  the  room,  Mhs*  Solness 
follaws  him  unxioiishj  with  her  efjes.  Finally  h^ 
goes  up  to  iter, 

Solness. 

[Cnlmhf,]     In    reality   there   is   nothhif^   whatever   the 
matter  with  me, 

Mbs.  Solness. 

No,  there  isn't »  is  there?     But  then  what  is  it  that 
troubles  you  so  ? 

S0LNES8. 

Why   t  his,   that  I  often  feel  ready  to  sink  under  this 
terrible  burden  of  debt 


Mrs.  S0LNE68. 

Debt,  do  you  say?     But  you  owe  no  one  anything, 
Halvard! 

Souses^. 

[Softly,  with  emotion,]     I  owe  a  boundless  debl  to  you 
— to  you— to  you,  Aline. 
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Mrs.  Solness. 

t 

[Rises  slowly.]  What  is  behind  all  this?  You  may 
just  as  well  tell  me  at  once. 

SOLNBSS. 

But  there  i  s  nothing  behind  it!  I  have  never  done 
you  any  wrong — not  wittingly  an|d  wilfully,  at  any  rate. 
And  yet — and  yet  it  seems  as  though  a  crushing  debt 
rested  upon  me  and  weighed  me  down. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
A  debt  to  me  ? 

Solness. 
Chiefly  to  you. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Then  you  are — ill  after  all,  Halvard. 

Solness. 

[Gloomily,]  I  suppose  I  must  be — or  not  far  from  it. 
[Looks  towards  the  door  to  the  rights  which  is  opened  at 
this  moment.]     Ah!  now  it  grows  lighter. 

Hilda  Wangel  comes  in.     She  has  m^ade  some  alier- 
ation  in  Iter  dress,  and  let  down  her  skirt. 

Hilda. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Solness! 

Solness. 


[Nods.]    Slept  well  ? 
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Hilda. 
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Quite  delieiously!     Like  a  child  in  a  cradle.     Oh — I 
lay  and  stretched  myself  like  —like  a  princess! 

SOLNESS. 

[Smiles  a  little.]     You   were  thoroughly   comfortable 
then? 

Hilda. 
I  should  think  so. 

SOLNESS. 

And  no  doubt  you  dreamed,  too, 

Hilda. 
Yes,  I  did.     But   that    wa.H  horrid* 

SoLKnas. 


Was  it? 


Hilda* 


Yes,  for  I  dreamed  I  was  falling  over  a  frightfully  high, 
sheer  precipice.     Do  you  never  have  that  kind  of  dream  ? 

SOLKESS. 

Oh  yes — now  and  then 

Hilda. 
It's  tremendously  thrilling — ^when  you  fall  and  fall— ^ — - 

SoLNESd. 

It  seems  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold. 
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Hilda. 

Do  you  draw  your  legs  up  under  you  while  you  are 
falling? 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  as  high  as  ever  I  can. 

Hilda. 
So  do  I. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Takes  her  parasol.]  I  must  go  into  town  now,  Hal- 
yard. [To  Hilda.]  And  I'll  try  to  get  one  or  two  things 
that  you  may  require. 

Hilda. 

[Making  a  motion  to  throw  her  arms  round  her  neck.] 
Oh,  you  dear,  sweet  Mrs.  Solness!  You  are  really  much 
too  kind  to  me!     Frightfully  kind 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Dejyrecatingly y  freeing  herself.]  Oh,  not  at  all.  It's 
only  my  duty,  so  I  am  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Hilda. 

[Offended,  pouts.]  But  really,  I  think  I  am  quite  fit  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets — now  that  I've  put  my  dress  to 
rights.     Or  do  you  think  I  am  not  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  people  would  stare  at  you 
a  little. 


/ 
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Hilda. 
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[Contrmptuouslif.]     Pooli!     Is    that    all?     That    only 
amu2Jes  me. 

SOLNESS. 

[With  .mppre.wcd  ill-hnmuur.]     Yes,  Iml  [K't>|jle  might 
take  it  itito  their  heads  that  y  o  u   were  mad  too,  you  sw. 

Hilda. 

IbdP     Are  there  so  many  mad  people  here  in  town* 
then? 

SOLNESS. 

[Poinh  to  /n>  own  forehead.]     Here  you  see   one    at 
all  events. 


Hilda* 


You — ^Mr.  Solness! 


Mns.  Solness. 
Oh,  don't  talk  like  tbat»  my  dear  IlalvardS 

Solness. 
Have  you  not  noticed   that  yet? 

Hilda. 

No,  I  certainly  have  not.     [Reflects  and  lawjlis  a  lUtle,] 
And  yet — perhaps  in  one  single  thing. 

S0LNE8S. 
Ah,  do  you  hear   that.   Aline  ? 
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Mrs.  Solness. 
What  is  that  one  single  thing,  Miss  Wangel  ? 

Hilda. 
No,  I  won't  say. 

SOUNBSS. 

Oh  yes,  do! 

Hilda. 
No  thank  you — ^I  am  not  s  o  mad  as  that 

Mrs.  Solness. 

When  you  and  Miss  Wangel  are  alone,  I  daresay  she 
will  tell  you,  Halvard. 

Solness. 

Ah — you  think  she  will  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh  yes,  certainly.     For  you  have  known  her  so  well 
in  the  past.     Ever  since  she  was  a  child — ^you  tell  me. 
[Site  goes  ovi  by  the  door  on  the  left. 

Hilda. 

[After  a  little  while,]     Does  your  wife  dislike  me  very 
much? 

Solness. 

Did  you  think  you  noticed  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Hilda. 
Did  you  not  notice  it  yourself  ? 
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SoLNEas. 
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[Evasively,]     Aline  hajs  become  exceedingly  shy  with 
strangers  of  late  years. 


Has  she  really  ? 


Hilda. 


SOLNESS, 


But  if  only  you  could  get  to  know  her  thoroughly— 
Ah,  she  is  so  good — so  kind — so  excellent  a  creature- 


HlLDA. 

[Impaiienily.]     But  if  she  is  all  that — what  made  her 
say  that  about  her  duly? 


Her  duty  ? 


SOLNIIBS, 


Hilda. 


She  satd  that  she  would  go  out  and  buy  something  for 
me,  because  it  was  her  duty.  Oh  I  canH  bear  that 
ugly,  horrid  word! 


Why  not? 


SOLNESS. 


Hilda. 


It  sounds  so  cold,  and  sharp,  and  stinging.  Duty — 
duty — duty.  Don't  you  think  so,  too?  Doesn't  it 
seem  to  sting  you  ? 

H*m — haven't  thought  much  about  it 
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Hilda. 

Yes,  it  does.  And  if  she  is  so  good — as  you  say  she  is 
— ^why  should  she  talk  in  that  way  ? 

SOLNESS. 

But,  good  Lord,  what  would  you  have  had  her  say, 
then? 

Hilda. 

She  might  have  said  she  would  do  it  because  she  had 
taken  a  tremendous  fancy  to  me.  She  might  have  said 
something  like  that — something  really  warm  and  cordial, 
you  understand. 

SOLNESS. 

[Looks  at  her.]    Is  that  how  you  would  like  to  have  it  ? 

Hilda. 

Yes,  precisely.  [She  wanders  about  the  room^  stops  at 
the  bookcase  and  looks  at  the  books.]  What  a  lot  of  books 
you  have. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  I  have  got  together  a  good  many. 

Hilda. 
Do  you  read  them  all,  too  ? 

S0LNE88. 
I  used  to  try  to.     Do  you  read  much  ? 
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Hilda. 

No»  never!     I  have  given  it  up.     For  it  all  seems  so 
irrelevant. 

SOLNESS. 

That  is  just  my  feeling. 

[Hilda  wanders  about  a  little^  stops  at  the  small  table, 
opens  the  portfolio  and  turns  over  the  contents. 

Hilda. 
Are  all  these  drawings  yours  ? 

S0LNES8. 

No,  they  are  drawn  by  a  young  man  whom  I  employ 
to  help  pie. 

Hilda. 
Some  one  you  have  taught  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Oh  yes»  no  doubt  he  h&s  learnt  something  from   m  e, 
too. 

Hilda. 

[Sits  down.]    Then  I  suppose  he  is  very  clever.     [Looks 
at  a  draunng,]    Isn't  he  ? 

SOLN£SS. 

Oh,  he  might  be  worse.    For  m  y  purpose 

Hilda. 
Oh  yes — I*m  sure  he  is  frightfully  clever. 
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SoiiNESS. 

Do  you  think  you  can  see  that  in  the  drawings  ? 

Hilda. 

Pooh — these  scrawlings!  But  if  he  has  been  learning 
from  you 

SOUNESS. 

Oh,  so  far  as  that  goes ^there  are  plenty  of  people 

here  that  have  learnt  from  m  e  ,  and  have  come  to  little 
enough  for  all  that. 

Hilda. 

[Loeks  at  him  and  shakes  her  head.]  No,  I  can*t  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  how  you  can  be  so  stupid. 

SOLNESS. 

Stupid  ?     Do  you  think  I  am  so  very  stupid  ? 

Hilda. 

Yes,  I  do  indeed.  If  you  are  content  to  go  about  here 
teaching  all  these  people 

SoLNESS. 

\Wiih  a  slight  staH.]     Well,  and  why  not? 

Hilda. 

\RiseSy  half  serious^  half  laughing,]  No  indeed,  Mr. 
Solness!  What  can  be  the  good  of  that?  No  one  but 
you  should  be  allowed  to  build.  You  should  stand 
quite  alone — do  it  all  yourself.     Now  you  know  it. 
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SOLNESS. 

[InvolufUaril}^.]     Hilda -I 


Hilda. 


Well! 


SOLNESS. 

How  in  the  world  did   that  come  into  your  head  ? 

Hilda. 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  very  far  wrong  then  ? 

SoLNESS. 

No,  that's  not  what  I  mean.     But  now  IMl  tell  you 
aomething. 


Well? 


HlIZJA. 


SOLNIBS. 


I  keep  on — ^incessantly — in  silence  and  alone^ — brood- 
ing on  that  very  thought. 

Hilda, 
Yes,  that  seems  to  me  perfectly  natural. 

S0LNE8B. 

[Looks   somewhat   searvhinfjly   at    her,]     Perhaps   you 
have  noticed  it  already  ? 


Hilda, 


No,  indeed  I  haveo*t* 
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SOUNESB. 

But  just  now — ^when  you  said  you  thought  I  was — off 
my  balance  ?     In  one  thing,  you  said 

Hilda. 
Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  something  quite  different. 

SOLNESS. 

What  was  it? 

Hilda. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you. 

SOLNESS. 

[Crosses  the  room.]  Well,  well — ^as  you  please.  [Stops 
at  the  bow-window.]  Come  here,  and  I  will  show  yoii 
something. 

Hilda. 

[Approaching.]     What  is  it? 

SoLNESS. 

Do  you  see — over  there  in  the  garden ? 

Hilda. 
Yes? 

SoLNESS. 

[Points.]     Right  above  the  great  quarry ? 

Hilda. 
That  new  house,  vou  mean  ? 
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^^M 

SOLNEBS.                                                                  ^^^H 

The  one  that  is  being  built,  yes.     Almost  Gni^hed.          ^^^^^H 

Hilda.                                                   ^^^H 

It  seems  to  have  a  very  high  tower.                                        ^^^| 

SOLNESS.                                                              ^^^1 

The  scaffolding  is  still  up.                                                            ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

Is  that  your  new  house  P                                                     ^^^^^H 

SoLN£sa.                                                  ^^^1 

^^M 

^^^1 

The  house  you  are  scx»n  going  to  move  into  ?                          ^^^H 

SOLNIkSB.                                                              ^^^1 

^H 

^^^H 

[Looks  at  him.]     Are  there  nurseries  in    that   house,          ^^^^| 

too?                                                                                                        ^^H 

SOLNESB,                                                                      ^^^1 

Three,  as  thcTe  are  Iiere.                                                                ^^^H 

Hilda.                                                ^^^| 

And  no  child.                                                                                  ^^^H 

SOLNESS.                                                                   ^^^1 

And  there  never  will  be  one,                                                       ^^^H 

■    3 

^^^^^^1 
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Hilda. 
[Wiih  a  half-smile.]    Well,  isn't  it  just  as  I  said ? 

SOLNESS. 

That ? 

Hilda. 
That  you  area  little — a  little  mad  after  all. 

SOLNESS. 

Was  that  what  you  were  thinking  of? 

Hilda. 
Yea»  of  all  the  empty  nurseries  I  slept  in. 

SoLNESS. 

[Lowera  his  voice.]     We   have   had  children — Aline 
and  I. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  eagerly  at  him.]     Have  you ? 

SoLNESS. 

Two  little  boys.     They  were  of  the  same  age. 

Hilda. 
Twins,  then. 

SOLNESS. 

Yes,  twins.     It's  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  now. 
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Hilda. 

[Cautiously, ]    And  so  !»oth  of  them ?     You  have 

lost  both  the  twins,  then  ? 

SOLNESS. 

[IVitk  quiet  eTrwtion.]  We  kept  them  only  about  three 
weeks.  Or  scan-ely  so  much.  [B  it  r sis  forth.]  Oh*  Hilda, 
I  can't  tell  you  what  a  good  thing  it  is  for  me  that  you 
have  come!  For  now  at  last  I  have  some  one  I  can 
talk  lot 

Hilda. 

Can  you  not  talk  to — h  e  r,    too? 

SoLNESft* 

Not  al>out  this.  Not  as  I  want  to  talk  and  must  talk. 
[Ghomiltf.]     And  not  about  so  many  other  things,  either* 

Hilda. 

[In  a  .wbfhtcfl  roirt'.]  Was  that  all  you  meant  when 
you  said  you  needed  me? 

S0LNE8S» 

That  was  mainly  what  I  meant — at  all  events »  yes- 
terday. For  to-day  I  am  not  so  sure — [Breaking  off.] 
Come  here  and  let  us  sit  down,  Hilda.  Sit  there  on  the 
sofa — so  that  you  can  h)ok  into  the  garden.  [Hilda 
iffotji  herseff  in  the  rorner  of  the  mfa,  Solness  brings  a 
chair  closer,]    Should  you  like  to  hear  about  it  ? 

Hilda. 
Yes,  I  shall  love  to  sit  and  listen  to  vou. 
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SOLNESS. 

[Siis  dovm.]     Then  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Hilda. 

Now  I  can  see  both  the  garden  and  you,  Mr.  Solness. 
So  now,  tell  away!     Begin! 

Solness. 

[Points  towards  the  bow-vnndow.]  Out  there  on  the 
rising  ground — ^where  you  see  the  new  house 

Hilda. 
Yes? 

Solness. 

Aline  and  I  lived  there  in  the  first  years  of  our  married 
life.  There  was  an  old  house  up  there  that  had  belonged 
to  her  mother;  and  we  inherited  it,  and  the  whole  of  the 
great  garden  with  it. 

Hilda. 

Was  there  a  tower  on  that  house,  too  ? 

Solness. 

No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  From  the  outside  it  looked 
like  a  great,  dark,  ugly  wooden  box;  but  all  the  same,  it 
was  snug  and  comfortable  enough  inside. 

Hilda. 
Then  did  you  pull  down  the  ramshackle  old  place  ? 

Solness. 
No,  it  was  burnt  down. 
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The  whole  of  it  ? 
Yes. 


SoijsrEss. 


Hilda. 
Was  Ilia  I  a  great  misfortyrie  for  you? 

SOLNESS, 

That  depenils  on  liow  you  look  at  it*     As  a  Builder, 
the  fire  was  the  making'  of  ine — - — 


Hilda* 


Well,  hul- 


■? 


SOLNESS. 

It  was  just  after  the  liirth  of  the  two  little  boys 

Hilda. 

The  poor  little  twins,  yes. 

Solness. 

They  came  healthy  and  bonny  into  the  world.  And 
they  were  growing  too^you  could  see  the  ditference 
from  day  to  day. 

Hilda. 

Little  children  do  grow  quickly  at  first. 

Solni-^ss. 

It  was  the  prettiest  siglit  in  the  world  to  see  Aline 
lying  with  the  two  of  them  in  her  arms.^ — But  then  came 
the  night  of  the  fire 
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Hilda. 

[Excitedly.]  What  happened  ?  Do  tell  me!  Was  any 
one  burnt  ? 

SOLNESS. 

No,  not  that.  Every  one  got  safe  and  sound  out  of 
the  house 

Hilda. 

Well,  and  what  then ? 

S0LNES8. 

The  fright  had  shaken  Aline  terribly.  The  alarm — 
the  escape — the  break-neck  hurry — and  then  the  ice- 
cold  night  air — for  they  had  to  be  carried  out  just  as 
they  lay — both  she  and  the  little  ones. 

Hilda. 
Was  it  too  much  for  them  ? 

S0LNES8. 

Oh  no,  they  stood  it  well  enough.  But  Aline  fell 
into  a  fever,  and  it  affected  her  milk.  She  would  insist 
on  nursing  them  herself;  because  it  was  her  duty,  she 
said.  And  both  our  little  boys,  they — [Cletiching  his 
hands,] — they — oh ! 

Hilda. 

They  did  not  get  over   that? 

SoLNESS. 

No,  that  they  did  not  get  over.  That  was  how 
we  lost  them. 
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Hilda. 
It  must  have  been  terribly  hard  for  you. 
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SOLNESS. 

Hard  enough  for  me:  but  ten  times  harder  for  Aline. 
[Clenching  hi,"*  hand.^  in  ,suppre.%wdfnrtj\j  Oh,  that  such 
things  should  he  allowed  to  happen  here  in  the  world! 
[Shoribf  and  firmlff.]  From  the  day  1  lost  them,  I  had 
no  heart  for  building  churches. 

Hilda. 

Did  you  not  like  Iniilding  the  church-tower  in  our 
town  ? 

SOLNESS. 

I  did  n't  like  it.  I  know  how  free  and  happy  I  felt 
when  that  tower  was  finished. 


/  know  that,  too. 


HlU>A. 


SOLNESS. 


And  now  I  shall  never — never  build  anything  of  that 
sort  again!     Neither  churches  nor  church-towers. 


m. 


HiLOA. 

[Nods  sloiDly.]     Nothing  but  houses  for  people  to 

SoLNESS. 

Homes  for  human  beings,  Hilda. 


live:4^ 
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Hilda. 
But  homes  with  high  towers  and  pinnacles  upon  them. 

SOLNESS. 

If  possible.  [Adopts  a  lighter  tone.]  But»  as  I  said 
before,  that  fire  was  the  making  of  me — ^as  a  builder,  I 
mean. 

Hilda. 

Why  don*t  you  call  yourself  an  architect,  like  the 
others  ? 

SoLNESS. 

I  have  not  been  systematically  enough  taught  for  that. 
Most  of  what  I  know  I  have  found  out  for  myself. 

Hilda. 
But  you  succeeded  all  the  same. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  thanks  to  the  fire.  I  laid  out  almost  the  whole 
of  the  garden  in  villa  lots;  and  there  I  was  able  to 
build  after  my  own  heart.  So  I  came  to  the  front  with 
a  rush. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  keenly  at  htm,]  You  must  surely  be  a  very 
happy  man,  as  matters  stand  with  you. 

SoLNESS. 

[Gloomily,]  Happy  ?  Do  you  say  that,  too — like 
all  the  rest  of  them  ? 
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Yea,  I  sliould  say  you  must  be.     If  you  could  only 
cease  thinking  about  the  two  little  children 

S0LNES8. 

[Shwlj/.]     The   two  little  children— they   are  not  so 
easy  to  forget,  Hilda, 

Hilda. 

[Somewhat  imceiimtih/.]     Do  you  still  feel  their  loss 
so  much — after  all  these  years  ? 

S0LNE8S. 

[I jxikA  fixedly  at  her^  without  replt/ing,]     A  happy  man 
you  said— 

Hilda, 
Well,  now,   are  you  not  liappy — in  other  respects? 

SOLNESS. 

[Continues  to  look  at  her.]     When  I  told  you  all  this 
about  the  fire — h'm 

Hilda. 
Well? 

SoLNESS, 

Was  there  not  one  special  thought  that  you — that  you 
seized  upon  ? 

Hilda. 

[Rrflech  in  vain.]     No.     What  thought  should    that 
be? 
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SOLNESS. 

[With  subdued  emphaais.]  It  was  simply  and  solely  by 
that  fire  that  I  was  enabled  to  build  homes  for  human 
beings.  Cosy,  comfortable,  bright  homes,  where  father 
and  mother  and  the  whole  troop  of  children  can  live  in 
safety  and  gladness,  feeling  what  a  happy  thing  it  is  to  be 
alive  in  the  world — and  most  of  all  to  belong  to  each 
other — in  great  things  and  in  small. 

Hilda. 

[Ardently.]  Well,  and  is  it  not  a  great  happiness  for 
you  to  be  able  to  build  such  beautiful  homes  ? 

SoLNESS. 

The  price,  Hilda!    The  terrible  price  I  had  to  pay  for 
/^Jl        the  opportunity! 

Hilda. 

But  can  you  never  get  over  that  ? 

SOLNESS. 

No.     That  I  might  build  homes  for  others,  I  had  to 
N  '       forego — to  forego  for  all  time — the  home  that  might  have 
been  my  own.     I  mean  a  home  for  a  troop  of  children — 
and  for  father  and  mother,  too. 

Hilda. 

[Cautiously,]  But  need  you  have  done  that  ?  For 
all  time,  you  say  ? 

Solness. 

[Nods  slowly,]  That  was  the  price  of  this  happiness 
that  people  talk  about.     [Breatlies  heavily,]     This  hap- 
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piness — h'm — this  happiness  was  not  to  be  bought  any 
cheaper,  Hilda. 

Hilda. 
[As  be/are,]     But  may  it  not  come  right  even  yet  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Never  in  this  world^ — ^never.  That  is  another  conse- 
quence  of  the  fire^and  of  Aline's  illness  afterwards. 

Hilda. 

[Limk^  at  him  with  an  indefinable  expression.]  And  yet 
you  build  all  these  nurseries  P 

SOLNESS. 

[Seriously.]  Have  yoo  never  noticed,  Hilda,  how  the 
impossible — how  it  seems  to  beckon  and  cr^'  aloud  to 
one  ? 

Hilda. 

[Rejieeting.]  The  impossible  ?  [With  animation.]  Yes, 
indeed!    Is  that  how  you   feel  too? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  I  do. 

Hilda, 
Then  there  must  be — a  little  of  the  troll  in  you  too. 

SoLNESS* 

Why  of  the  troll  ? 

Hilda. 
What  would   you    call  it,  then  ? 


y 
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SOLNESS. 

\Ri8e8\     Well,  well,  perhaps  you  are  right.     [Kefee:-  • 
mently.]     But  how  can  I  help  turning  into  a  troll,' wfien 
this  is  how  it  always  goes  with  me  in  everything — in 
everything! 

Hilda. 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

SOLNESB. 

[Speaking  low,  with  inward  emotion.]    Mark  what  I 
say  to  you,  Hilda.     All  that  I  have  succeeded  in  doing, 
^  building,  creating — all  the  beauty,  security,  cheerful  com- 
fort— ay,  and  magnificence  too — [Clenches  his  hands!] 
Oh,  is  it  not  terrible  even  to  think  of ! 

Hilda. 
What  is  so  terrible  ? 

SOLNESS. 

That  all  this  I  have  to  make  up  for,  to  pay  for — not  in 
money,  but  in  human  happiness.  And  not  with  my  own 
happiness  only,  but  with  other  people's  too.  Yes,  yes, 
do  you  see  that,  Hilda  ?  That  is  the  price  which  my 
position  as  an  artist  has  cost  me — and  others.  And  every 
single  day  I  have  to  look  on  while  the  price  is  paid  for 
me  anew.  Over  again,  and  over  again — and  over  again 
for  ever! 

Hilda. 

[Rises  and  looks  steadily  at  him,]  Now  I  can  see  that 
you  are  thinking  of — of  her. 
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Yes,  mainly  of  Aline.     For  Alines  h  e,   too»  had  her 

voratioii  in  life,  just  as  much  as  I  liad  mine,  [His  voire 
qtiirerji.]  But  her  vocation  ha.s  had  to  Lie  stunted*  and 
crushed,  and  shattered — in  order  that  mine  mi^ht  force 
its  way  to — to  a  sort  of  ^reat  vit  torv.  For  you  must 
know  that  Aline — she,  to4>,  had  a  talent  for  building. 


Hilda. 


She!     For  building? 

SOLNESS. 

[Shakejs  hu  head.]     Not  houses  and  towers,  and  spires 
— not  such  things  as  I  work  away  at 

Hilda. 
WelU  but  what  then  ? 


SOLNESS, 

[Sofihj,  nnth  emoiioitJl  For  building  up  the  souls  of 
little  children,  Hilda*  For  building  up  children's  souls 
in  perfect  balance,  and  in  noble  and  beautiful  forms. 
For  enabling  them  to  soar  up  into  erect  and  full-grown 
human  souls.  T  hat  was  Aline*s  talent.  And  there  it 
all  lie^  now — unused  antj  unusable  for  ever — of  no  earthly 
service  to  any  one^*ust  like  the  ruins  left  by  a  fire. 

Hilda. 
Yes,  but  even  if  this  were  so ? 


SOLNESS. 

It  is  so!     It  is  so!     I  know  it! 
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Hilda. 
Well,  but  in  any  case  it  is  not  your  fault 

SOLNESS. 

[Fixes  his  eyes  on  her,  and  nods  slowly,]  Ah,  that 
IS  the  great,  the  terrible  question.  That  is  the  doubt 
that  is  gnawing  me — ^night  and  day. 

Hilda. 
That? 

SOLNESS. 

Yes.    Suppose  the  fault    was    mine — in  a  certain 

Hilda. 
Your  fault!     The  fire! 

SoLNESS. 

All  of  it;  the  whole  thing.  And  yet,  perhaps — ^I  may 
not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Hilda.  ' 

[Looks  at  him  vnih  a  troubled  expression.]  Oh,  Mr. 
Solness — if  you  can  talk  like  that,  I  am  afraid  you  must 
be — ^ill,  after  all. 

Solness. 

H'm — I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  of  quite  sound 
mind  on  that  point. 

Raonar  Brovik  cautiously  opens  the  little  door  in  the 
left  hand  comer.     Hilda  comes  forward. 
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[When  he  sees  Hilda.]  Oli.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Sol- 
ness [He  makes  a  TOOifemefU  to  withdraw. 

SOLNESS. 

No»  noy  don't  go.     1^1  us  get  it  over. 

Ragnar. 
Oh,  yes — if  only  we  could. 

SOLNESS. 

I  bear  your  father  is  no  better  ? 

Ragnab. 

Father  is  fast  growing  weaker — ^and  therefore  I  beg 
and  implore  you  to  write  a  few  kind  words  for  me  on 
one  of  the  plan^i!  Something  for  father  to  read  before 
he 


SoLNESS. 

[VehemenHif,]     T  won't  hear  anything  raore  about  those 
drawings  of  yours! 

Ragnar. 
Have  you  looked  at  them  ? 


Yes — ^I  have. 


SOLNESS, 


Ragnar* 


And  they  are  good  for  nothing?     And  /  am  good  for 
nothing,  too  ? 
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SOLNESS. 

[Evasively.]  Stay  here  with  me,  Ragnar.  You  shall 
have  everything  your  own  way.  And  then  you  can  many 
Kaia,  and  live  at  your  ease — and  happily  too,  who  knows  ? 
Only  don't  think  of  building  on  your  own  account. 

Ragnar. 

Well,  well,  then  I  must  go  home  and  tell  father  what 
you  say — ^I  promised  I  would. — ^Is  this  what  I  am  to 
tell  father — before  he  dies? 

SOLNESS. 

[With  a  groan.]  Oh  tell  him — ^tell  him  what  you  will, 
for  me.  Best  to  say  nothing  at  all  to  him!  [With  a  sud- 
den otUbursL]    I  cannot  do  anything  else,  Ragnar! 

Ragnar. 

May  I  have  the  drawings  to  take  with  me  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  take  them — take  them  by  all  means!  They  are 
lying  there  on  the  table. 

Ragnar. 

[Goes  to  the  table,]     Thanks. 

Hilda. 

[PtUs  her  hand  on  tlie  portfolio,]  No,  no;  leave  them 
here. 

SOLNESS. 

Why? 
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IIlLDA. 

Because  I  want  to  look  at  them,  too. 
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SOLN£88, 


But    you     li  a  V  e     het'ii- 
leave  them  here,  then* 


[To    Ragnar.]     Well, 


Ragnar. 
Very  well, 

SOLNESS. 

And  go  home  at  once  to  your  father. 

Ragnak. 
Yes,  I  suppose  I  must, 

SOLNESS. 

[As  if  in  ih\t/)eration.]  Ragnar — -you  must  not  ask 
me  to  do  what  is  beyond  my  |)ower!  Do  you  hear,  Rag- 
nar?    You   must   noU 

Ragnar, 

No,  no.     I  he^  your  pardon^ 

[He  bowif^  and  goes  out  h\j  ike  corner  door,     Hilda 
goes  over  and  nt^  down  on  a  cliuir  H^ar  tlte  mirror. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  angrihj  at  SolnessJ  That  was  a  very  ugly 
thing  to  do. 

SOLNESS. 

Do  y  o  u   think  so,  too  ? 
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Hilda. 

\  ■/         Yes,  it  was  horribly  ugly — ^and  hard  and  bad  and  cruel 
"'"  i^       as  well. 


I 


SOLNESS. 

Oh,  you  don't  understand  my  position. 

Hilda. 
No  matter .    I  say  you  ought  not  to  be  like  that. 

SoLNESS., 

You  said  yourself,  only  just  now,  that  no  one  but  / 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  build. 

Hilda. 
/  may  say  such  things — but  you  must  not. 

4 

SOLNEBS. 

I  most  of  all,  surely,  who  have  paid  so  dear  for  my 
position. 

Hilda. 

Oh  yes — with  what  you  call  domestic  comfort — and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

SoLNESS. 

And  with  my  peace  of  soul  into  the  bargain. 

Hilda. 

[Rising,]  Peace  of  soul!  [With  feeling,]  Yes,  yes, 
you  are  right  in  that!  Poor  Mr.  Solness — you  fancy 
that 
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SOLNESS. 

[With  a  quiets  chuckling  laugh,]  Just  sit  down  agaiiu 
Hilda,  and  1*11  tell  you  something  funny. 

Hilda, 
[SiU  dawn;  mih  inleni  itUerest,]     Well  ? 

SOLNESS, 

It  sounds  such  a  ludicrous  little  thing;  for,  you  see, 
the  whole  story  turns  upon  nothing  but  a  eraek  in  a 
chimney. 


Hilda.  • 


No  more  than  that  ? 


SoLNESa, 

No,  not  to  begin  with. 

[He  nujves  a  chair  nrarer  to  Hilda  and  »ii^  doum^ 

Hilda. 

[Impalienfltf,  taps  on  her  knee,]     Well*   now  for  the 
crack  in  the  chimney! 

SOLNESS. 

I  had  noticed  the  split  in  the  flue  long,  long  before  the 
fire*     Even-  time  I  WTut  Up  into  the  attic,  I  looked  to 

see  if  it  w^as  still  there. 

Hilda. 
And  it  was? 

SoLPfBBS. 

Yea;  for  no  one  else  knew  about  it. 
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Hilda. 
And  you  said  nothing  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Nothing. 

Hilda. 
And  did  not  think  of  repairing  the  flue  either? 

SoLNESS. 

Oh  yes,  I  thought  about  it — but  never  got  any  further. 
Every  time  I  intended  to  set  to  work,  it  seemed  just  as 
if  a  hand  held  me  back.  Not  to-day,  I  thought — to- 
morrow; and  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

Hilda. 
But  why  did  you  keep  putting  it  off  like  that  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Because  I  was  revolving  something  in  my  mind. 
[Slowly,  and  in  a  low  voice.]  Through  that  little  black 
crack  in  the  chimney,  I  might,  perhaps,  force  my  way 
upwards — as  a  builder. 

Hilda. 

[Looking  straight  in  front  of  her.]  That  must  have  been 
thrilling. 

SoLNESS. 

Almost  irresistible — quite  irresistible.  For  at  that 
^ime  it  appeared  to  me  a  perfectly  simple  and  straight- 
forward matter.     I  would  have  had  it  happen  in  the 
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wmter-lime^a  little  before  midday.     I  waa  to  be  out 

driving  Aline  in  the  .sleif^h.     The  servants  at  home  would 
have  made  huge  fires  in  the  stoves, 

Hilda. 
For,  of  course,  it  was  to  be  l>itterly  cold  that  day  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Rather  biting,  yes — ^and  they  would  want  .\line  to  find 
it  thoroughly  snug  and  warm  when  she  came  home. 

Hilda. 
I  suppose  she  is  very  chilly  by  nature  ?  • 

SOLNESS. 

She   i  s.     And  as  we  drove  home,  we  were  to  see  the 
smoke. 


Only  the  smoke  ? 


Hilda, 


SOLNESa. 


The  smoke  first.  But  when  we  came  up  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  the  whole  of  the  old  timber- box  was  to  be  a 
rolling  mass  of  fiames. — That  is  how  I  wanted  it  to  be, 
you  see. 

Hilda, 

Oh  why,  w  h  y  could  it  not  have  happened  sol 

Solness. 
You  may  well  say  that,  Hilda. 
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Hilda. 

Well,  but  now  listen,  Mr.  Solness.  Are  you  perfectly 
certain  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  that  little  crack  in  the 
chimney! 

SOLNEBS. 

No,  on  the  contrary — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
crack  in  the  chimney  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  fire. 

Hilda. 
What! 

Solness. 

It  ha»  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  fire  broke  out 
in  a  clothes-cupboard — in  a  totally  different  part  of  the 
house. 

Hilda. 

Then  what  is  all  this  nonsense  you  are  talking  about 
the  crack  in  the  chimney! 

SOLNBSS. 

May  I  go  on  talking  to  you  a  little,  Hilda  ? 

Hilda. 
Yes,  if  you'll  only  talk  sensibly 

Solness. 
I  will  try  to.  [He  moves  his  chair  nearer, 

Hilda. 
Out  with  it,  then,  Mr.  Solness. 
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SOLNESS. 

[Confidentiality.]  Don't  you  agree  with  me*  Hilda,  that 
there  exist  s[ieciaU  chosen  people  who  have  been  en- 
dowed witii  tlie  power  and  furiilty  of  desiring  a 
thing*  c  raving  for  a  thing*  willing  a  thing — so 
persistently  and  so — so  inexorably — that  at  last  it  has 
to  happen  ?     Don't  you  believe  that? 

Hilda. 

[With  an  indefinable  exprenmon  in  her  eyes,]  If  that  is 
so,  we  shall  see,  one  of  these  days*  whether  /  am  one  of 

.  the  chosen. 

SoLNESS. 

It  is  not  one's  self  alone  that  can  do  such  great 
things.  Oh,  no— the  helpers  and  the  servers— they  must 
do  their  part  too,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  good.  But  they 
never  come  of  themselves.  One  has  to  call  upon  them 
very  persistently — inwardly,  you  understand. 

Hilda, 
What  are  these  helpers  and  servers  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Oh,  we  can  talk  about  that  some  other  time.  For  the 
present,  let  us  keep  to  this  business  of  the  fire. 

Hilda. 

Don't  you  think  that  fire  would  have  happened  all  the 
same— even  without  your  wishing  for  it? 
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SOLNESS* 

If  the  house  had  been  old  Knut  Brovik's  it  would 
never  have  burnt  down  so  conveniently  for  h  i  ra.  I 
am  sure  of  that;  for  he  does  not  know  how  to  call  for 
the  helpers — no,  nor  for  the  servers,  either.  [Kiscs  in 
unrest.]  So  you  see,  Hilda — it  is  my  fault,  afler  all,  that 
the  lives  of  the  two  little  hoys  hat!  to  be  sacrifxted.  And 
do  you  think  it  is  not  my  fault,  too,  that  Aline  has  ne%"er 
been  the  woman  she  should  and  might  have  been— and 
that  she  most  longed  to  be  ? 

Hilda, 

Yes,  but  if  it  is  all  the  work  of  those  helpers  and  ser- 
vers^—? 

SOLNESS, 

Who  called  for  the  helpers  and  servers?  It  was  I! 
And  they  came  and  obeyed  my  will,  [hi  increasing  ex^ 
citeTfte^it.]  That  is  what  pe<jple  call  having  the  luck 
on  your  side;  but  I  must  tell  you  what  this  sort  of  luck 
feels  like!  It  feels  like  a  great  raw  place  here  on  my 
breast.  And  the  helpers  and  servers  keep  on  flaying 
pieces  of  skin  off  other  people  in  order  to  close  m  y  sore! 
— But  still  the  sore  is  not  healed— never,  never!  Oh,  if 
you  knew  how  it  can  sometimes  gnaw  and  buru! 


[Looks  atieniivelif  ai  him.] 
Very  ill.  I  almost  think. 


Hilda. 

You   are  ill,  Mr,  Solness. 


SOLNESS. 

Say   mad;  for  that  is  what  you  mean^ 
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Hilda, 

No,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  amiss  with  your  in- 
tellect. 

S0LNE8S. 

With   what   then  ?     Out  with  it! 

Hilda, 

I  wonder  whether  you  were  not  sent  into  the  world 
with  a  sickly  conscience, 

SOLNESS. 

A  sickly  conscience  ?     What  deviltry  is  that  ? 


Hilda. 

I  mean  that  your  conscience  is  feeble — too  delicately      .-x  " 
built,  as  it  were^ — hasn't  strongtli  to  take  a  grip  of  things    ^jyf 
— to  lift  and  bear  what  is  heavy. 


SOLNESS. 

[Growh.]     IV ml     May  I  ask,  then,  what  sort  of  a  con- 
science one  ouglit  to  have  ? 

Hilda* 

I  should  like    your    conscience  to  be — to  be  thor- 
oughly robust. 

SOLNESS. 

Indeed  ?     Robust,  eh  ?     Is  your  own  conscience  ro- 
bust, may  I  ask  ? 
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Hilda. 
Yes,  I  think  it  is.     I  have  never  noticed  that  it  wasn't. 

SOLNESS. 

It  hais  not  been  put  very  severely  to  the  test,  I  should 
think. 

Hilda. 

[With  a  quivering  of  the  lips,]  Oh,  it  was  no  such 
simple  matter  to  leave  father — ^I  am  so  awfully  fond  of 
him. 

SOLNESS. 

Dear  me!  for  a  month  or  two 


Hilda. 
I  think  I  shall  never  go  home  again. 

SoLNESS. 

Never?     Then  why  did  you  leave  him? 

Hilda. 

[Half -seriously y  halfbanteringly.]  Have  you  forgotten 
again  that  the  ten  years  are  up  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Oh  nonsense.     Was  anything  wrong  at  home?     Eh? 

Hilda. 

[Quite  seriously,]  It  was  this  impulse  within  me  that 
urged  and  goaded  me  to  come — and  lured  and  drew  me 
on,  as  well. 
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[Eag^rhj.]  Tliere  we  have  it!  There  we  have  it, 
Hilda!  Tiierc  is  a  troll  in  you  too,  a^  in  me.  For  it's 
the  troll  in  one,  you  sec— it  is  that  that  calls  to  the 
powers  outside  us.  And  then  you  in  u  s  t  give  in— 
whether  you  will  or  no. 

Hilda. 

I  almost  think  you  are  riglit,  Mr«  Sol  new* 


SOLNESS. 

[iValks  ahoui  ibe  room.]     Oh. 
nierahle    abroad    in   the   world, 

sees! 


there  are  devils   innu- 
Hilda,  that  one   never 


Devils,  too? 


Hilda, 


SOLNEBS. 


\Siops.\  Good  devils  and  bad  devils;  light-haired 
devils  and  l»luek-haired  devils.  If  only  you  could  always 
tell  whether  it  is  the  light  or  dark  ones  tliat  have  got  hoM 
of  you!  {Paces  about.]  Ho-ho!  Then  it  would  be  sim- 
ple enough! 

Hilda. 

[Follows  him  unth  her  et^es,]  Or  if  one  had  a  really  vig- 
orous, radiantly  healthy  conscience — so  that  one  dared 
to  do  what  one   would. 


S0LNE8S. 

[Stop8  beeide  the  camsofe  fahlc]  I  believe,  now,  that 
most  people  are  just  as  puny  creatures  as  I  am  in  that 
respect. 
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Hilda. 
I  shouldn't  wonder. 

SOLNESS. 

[Leaning  against  the  table,]     In  the  sagas .     Have 

you  read  any  of  the  old  sagas  ? 

Hilda. 
Oh  yes!     When  I  used  to  read  books,  I 

SoLNESS. 

In  the  sagas  you  read  about  vikings,  who  sailed  to 
foreign  lands,  and  plundered  and  burned  and  killed 
men 

Hilda. 

And  carried  oflF  women 

Solness. 
and  kept  them  in  captivity 

Hilda. 
^took  them  home  in  their  ships 


S0LNE8S. 
-and  behaved  to  them  like — ^like  the  very  worst  of 


trolb. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  straight  before  her,  with  a  half-veiled  look,]     I 
think   that   must  have  been  thrilling. 
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SOLKESS.                                                                  ^^^1 

[With  a  sfiort^  deep  laugh,]     To  cari^'  off  women,  eh?         ^^^H 

Hilda.                                                    ^^^H 

To  b  c  carried  ofT.                                                                      ^^^^| 

SOLNBBS.                                                     ^^^^^1 

[Looks  id  her  a  jrwiJient.]     Oh,  indeed.                                 ^^^^^H 

Hilda.                                                    ^^^H 

[/!^  if  breakiiig  the  thread  of  the  conversation,]     But          ^^^^| 

whul  made  you  fipeak  of  these  viknigs,  Mr.  Sohiess  ?                  ^^^^| 

SOLNESS.                                                                      ^^^1 

lf\Tiv,    those    fellows   must   have  had  robust  con-          ^^^H 

sciences,  if  you  like!     When  they  got  home  again,  they          ^^^H 

could  eat  and  drink,  and  be  as  happy  as  children.     And          ^^^H 

the  women,  too!     They  often  would  not  leave  them  on           ^^^H 

any  account.     Can  you  uoderistand  that,  Hilda?                        ^^^H 

Hilda.                                                    ^^^H 

Those  women  I  ran  understand  exceedingly  well.                  ^^^| 

SoLNESS.                                                             ^^^1 

Oho!     Perhaps  you  could  do  the  same  yourself?                   ^^^H 

Hilda.                                                   ^^^| 

Why  not?                                                                                     ^^H 

SoLNESS,                                                                    ^^^1 

liire — of  your  own  free  will — with  a  ruffian  like  that?          ^^^| 

^^^^^^m 
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Hilda. 
If  it  was  a  ruffian  I  had  come  to  love 


SOLNESS. 

Could  you  come  to  love  a  man  like  that  ? 

Hilda. 

Good  heavens,  you  know  very  well  one  can't  choose 
whom  one  is  going  to  love. 

SoLNESS. 

[Looks  meditatively  at  her,]  Oh  no,  I  suppose  it  is  the 
troll  within  one  that's  responsible  for  that. 

Hilda. 

[Hay-laughing.]  And  all  those  blessed  devils,  that 
you  know  so  well — both  the  light-haired  and  the  dark- 
haired  ones. 

SoLNESS. 

[Quietly  and  ivarmly,]  Then  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  devils  will  choose  carefully  for  you,  Hilda. 

Hilda. 
For  me  they  have  chosen  already — once  and  for  all. 

SOLNESS. 

[Looks  earnestly  at  her.]  Hilda — ^you  are  like  a  wild 
bird  of  the  woods. 
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Far  from  it.  I  *lon't  hide  myself  away  onder  the 
bushes. 

SOLNESS. 

No,  no.  There  is  rather  something  of  the  bird  of  prey 
ID  you. 

Hilda. 

That  is  nearer  it — perhaps.  [Very  rehementlif.]  And 
why  not  a  bird  of  prey  ?  Why  should  not  /  go  a- hunting; 
— I,  as  well  as  the  rest?  Carry  off  ihv  prey  I  want — if 
only  I  can  get  my  claws  into  it,  and  do  with  it  as  1  will. 

SOLNESS. 

Hilda — do  you  know  what  you  are? 

Hilda. 
Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  a  strange  sort  of  bird. 

SOLNESS. 

No.  You  are  like  a  dawning  day.  When  I  look  at 
you — I  seem  to  be  looking  towards  the  sunrise. 

Hilda. 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Solness— arc  you  certain  that  you  have 
never  called  me  to  you  ?     Inwartlly,  you  know.^ 

SOLNESB. 

[Softly  and  doivbj^]     I  almost  think  I  must  liave. 


^' 
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Hilda. 
What  did  you  want  with  me  ? 

SOLNESS. 

You  are  the  younger  generation,  Hilda. 

Hilda. 

[Smiles,]    That  younger  generation  that  you  are  so 
afraid  of? 

SoLNESS. 

[Nods  slowly,]     And  which,  in  my  heart,  I  yearn  to- 
wards so  deeply. 

[Hilda  rises,  goes  to  the  little  table,  and  fetches  Rag- 
nab  Bbovik's  portfolio. 

Hilda. 

[Holds  out  the  portfolio  to  him,]     We  were  talking  of 
these  drawings 

SoLNESS. 

[Shortly,  waving  them  aivay,]     Put  those  things  away! 
I  have  seen  enough  of  them. 

Hilda. 
Yes,  but  you  have  to  write  your  approval  on  them. 

SOLNESS. 

Write  my  approval  on  them?     Never! 

Hilda. 

But  the  poor  old  man  is  lying  at  death's  door!     Can't 
you  give  him  and  his  son  this  pleasure  before  they  are 
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parted  ?     And  perhaps  he  might  get  the  commission  to 
csLTvy  them  out*  loo. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  that  is  just  what  he  would  get.  He  has  made 
sure  of  that — has  my  fine  gentleman! 

Hilda. 

Then*  good  heavens — if  that  h  so — ean*t  you  tell  the 
least  little  bit  of  a  lie  for  once  in  a  way? 

SoLNESS, 

A  lie?  [Raging.]  Hilda — take  those  devil's  drawings 
out  of  my  sigJill 

Hilda. 

[Drmm  the  pmifoUo  a  liiile  nearer  to  heraelf,]  WelU 
well,  well — <lon't  hite  me. — You  talk  of  trolls — hut  I 
think  you  gti  on  like  a  tmll  yourseir  [Looks  round.] 
Where  do  you  keep  your  pen  and  ink  ? 

SoLNESS. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  here, 

Hilda 

[Goes  towards  the  door,]  But  in  the  office  where  that 
young  lady  is 

SOLNESa* 

Stay  where  you  are,  Hilda! — I  ought  to  tell  a  lie,  you 
say.  Oh  yes,  for  the  sake  of  his  old  father  I  might  well 
do  that— for  in  my  time  I  have  tTUslied  him,  trodden  him 
under  foot — - — 
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Hilda. 
Him,  too? 

Sou^Ess. 

I  needed  room  for  myself.  But  this  Ragnar — he  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  front. 

Hilda. 

Poor  fellow,  there  is  surely  no  fear  of  that.  If  he  has 
nothing  in  him 

SOLNESS. 

[Comes  closer,  looks  at  her,  and  whispers,]  If  Ragnar 
Brovik  gets  his  chance,  he  will  strike  m  e  to  the  earth. 
Crush  me — as  I  crushed  his  father. 

Hilda. 
Crush  you?     Has  he  the  ability  for  that? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  you  may  depend  upon  it  h  e  has  the  ability! 
He  is  the  younger  generation  that  stands  ready  to  knock 
at  my  door — to  make  an  end  of  Halvard  Solness. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  at  him  with  quiet  reproach,]  And  yet  you  would 
bar  him  out.     Fie,  Mr.  Solness! 

Solness. 

The  fight  I  have  been  fighting  has  cost  heart's  blood 
enough. — And  I  am  afraid,  too,  that  the  helpers  and 
servers  will  not  obey  me  any  longer. 
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Then  you  must  go  ahead  without  iht^ru.  There  is 
nothing  else  for  it, 

SoLNBSS. 

It  is  hopeless,  Hilda.  Tiic  lurk  is  hounH  to  turn.  A 
little  sooner  or  a  Hitle  later.     Retribution  is  inexorable. 

Hilda, 

[In  fllMrrss,  pnUinrj  hrr  hamis  over  her  cars.]  I>nn't 
talk  like  that!  I)*>  you  want  to  kill  me?  To  take  from 
me  what  is  more  than  my  life? 


And  what  is  that  ? 


SOLNESS. 


Hilda. 


The  longing  to  see  you  great.     To  see  you.  with  a 

wreath  in  your  !ian<l,  high,  high  up  upon  a  chureh- tower. 
[Calm  atjuifi.]  Come,  out  with  your  pencil  now.  You 
must  have  a  pencil  about  you  ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Takes  out  his  pocket-book.]     I  have  one  here. 

Hilda. 

[Lays  the  pari  folio  on  the  sofa-fable .]  Ver>^  well.  Now 
let  us  two  sit  <lown  here,  Mr.  Solness.  [Solness  seats 
himself  at  the  iahle,  Hilda  stands  hehifid  him,  Uaning 
over  the  hack  of  the  rhair.]  And  now  we  will  write  i>n 
the  drawings.  VVe  must  write  very,  very  nieely  and  cor- 
dially— for  this  horrid  Roar — or  whatever  his  name  is. 
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SOLNESS. 

[Writes  a  few  words,  turns  his  head  and  looks  at  her.] 
Tell  me  one  thing,  Hilda. 

Hilda. 
Yes! 

SOLNESS. 

If  you  have  been  waiting  for  me  all  these  ten  years 

Hilda. 
What  then  ? 

SOLNESS. 

Why  have  you  never  written  to  me?  Then  I  could 
have  answered  you. 

Hilda. 

[Hastily.]  No,  no,  no!  That  was  just  what  I  did  not 
want. 

SOLNESS. 

Why  not? 

Hilda. 

I  was  afraid  the  whole  thing  might  fall  to  pieces. — But 
we  were  going  to  write  on  the  drawings,  Mr.  Solness. 

SOLNESS. 

So  we  were. 

Hilda. 

[Bends  forward  and  looks  over  his  shoulder  while  he 
writes.]  Mind  now,  kindly  and  cordially!  Oh  how  I 
hate — how  I  hate  this  Ruald 
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[Writuuj.]     Have  you  never  really  eared  for  any  one, 
Hilda? 

Hilda. 

[Harshly.]     What  do  you  say  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Have  you  never  cared  for  any  one  ? 

Hilda. 
For  any  one  else,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 

[Lofiks  up  ai  her.]     For  any  one  else,  yes*     Have  you 
never?     In  all  these  ten  years?     Never? 

Hilda, 

Oh  yes,  now  and  then,     Wlien  I  was  perfectly  furious 

with  you  fur  not  coming. 

SoLKESd. 

Then  you  did  lake  an  interest  ifi  other  people*  loo? 

Hilda. 

A  httle  bit — for  a  werk  or  so.     Cood   heavens,   Mr» 
Solness,  you  surely  know  how  such  things  come  about. 

SOLNESS- 

Hilda^ — what  is  it  vou  have  come  for? 
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Hilda. 

Don't  waste  time  talking.     The  poor  old  man  might 
go  and  die  in  the  meantime. 

SOLNESS. 

Answer  me,  Hilda.     What  do  you  want  of  me  ? 

Hilda. 
I  want  my  kingdom. 

SoLNESS. 

H'm 

He  gives  a  rapid  glance  towards  the  door  on  the  lefU  and 
then  goes  on  vmting  on  the  drawings.  At  the  same 
moment  Mrs.  Solness  enters;  site  has  some  pack- 
ages in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Here  are  a  few  things  I  have  got  for  you,  Miss  Wangel. 
The  large  parcels  will  be  sent  later  on. 

Hilda. 
Oh,  how  very,  very  kind  of  you! 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Only  my  simple  duty.     Nothing  more  than  that. 

Solness. 
[Reading  over  what  he  has  toritten.]     Aline! 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yes? 
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SOLNESS. 

Did  you  notice  whether  liie — the  book-keeper  was  out 
there? 

Mrs,  Solness. 

Yes,  of  course,  she  weuj  there. 

Solness. 
[PuU  tlie  drawings  in  tfw  parifoUo.]     H*m 

Mrs.  Solness. 

She  w'as  standing  at  the  desk,  as  she  always  is^ — when 
/  go  through  the  room. 

Solness. 

[Rises.]     Then  FII  give  this  to  her,  and  tell  her  that— 


Hilda. 

[Takes  the  portfolio  from  him,]  Oh,  no,  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  doing  that!  [Goes  to  the  door^  bui  turns.] 
What  is  her  name  ? 

Solness, 

Her  name  is  Miss  Fosli. 

HlLDA^ 

Pooh,  that  sounds  so  cold!  Her  Christian  name,  I 
meanP 


SoLiN£8S* 


Kaia — I  believe. 
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Hilda. 

[Opens  the  door  and  calls  out,]     Kaia,  come  in  here! 
Make  haste!     Mr.  Solness  wants  to  speak  to  you. 

Kaia  Fosli  appears  at  the  door. 

Kaia. 
[Looking  at  him  in  alarm.]     Here  I  am ? 

Hilda. 

[Handing  her  the  portfolio,]     See  here,  Kaia!     You  can 
take  this  home;  Mr.  Solness  has  written  on  them  now. 

Kaia. 
Oh,  at  last! 

Solness. 
Give  them  to  the  old  man  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Kaia. 
I  will  go  straight  home  with  them. 

Solness. 

Yes,  do.     Now  Ragnar  will  have  a  chance  of  building 
for  himself. 

Kaia. 

Oh,  may  he  come  and  thank  you  for  all ? 

Solness. 

[Harshly.]     I    won't    have    any    thanks!     Tell    him 
that  from  me. 
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And  tell  him  at  the  same  time  that  henceforward  I  do 
not  require  his  services — -nor  yours  either* 

Kaia. 
[Softltf  and  quiveringly.]     Not  mine  either? 

SOLNESS. 

You  will  have  other  things  to  think  of  now,  and  to 
attend  to;  and  I  hat  is  a  very  good  thing  for  you.  Well, 
go  home  with  the  drawings  now.  Miss  Fosli.  At  once! 
Do  you  hear  ? 

Kaia. 

[As  before.]     Yes,  Mr.  Solness.  [She  goes  oui. 

Mrs.  Solkess. 
Heavens!  what  deceitful  eyes  she  has, 

Solness. 
She?     That  poor  little  creature? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh — ^I  can  see  what  I  can  see*  Halvard Are  you 

really  dismissing  them? 

Solness. 
Yes. 

Mrs,  Solness. 
Her  as  well  ? 
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SOLNESS. 

Was  not  that  what  you  wished  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

But  how  can  you  get  on  without  her ?     Oh  well, 

no  doubt  you  have  some  one  else  in  reserve,  Halvard. 

Hilda. 

[Playfully.]  Well,  /  for  one  am  not  the  person  to 
stand  at  that  desk. 

SOLNBSS. 

Never  mind,  never  mind — it  will  be  all  right.  Aline. 
Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  think  about  moving  into 
our  new  home — ^as  quickly  as  you  can.  This  evening 
we  will  hang  up  the  wreath — [Turns  to  Hilda] — bright  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  the  tower.  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Miss  Hilda  ? 

Hilda. 

[Looks  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes.]  It  will  be  splen- 
did to  see  you  so  high  up  once  more. 

Solness. 
Me! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  Miss  Wangel,  don't  imagine  such 
a  thing!     My  husband! — when  he  always  gets  so  dizzy! 

Hilda. 
H  e  get  dizzy!     No,  I  know  quite  well  he  does  not! 
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Oh  yes,  indeed  he  does, 

Hilda. 

But  I  have  seen  him  willi  my  own  eyes  right  up  at  the 

top  of  a  high  churfh-to\vt*r! 

Mrs.  Solness, 

Yes,  I  hear  people  talk  of  that;  but  it  i.s  utterly  impos- 
sible— — 

SOLNESS, 

[Veheffurntit/,]  Impr>ssible— impossiblcp  yes!  But  there 
I  stood  all  the  same! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh»  how  can  you  say  so,  Halvanl  ?  Why,  you  ^n't 
even  bear  to  g**  out  on  tlie  second-storey  balcony  here. 
You  have  always  been  like  Ihat. 

SOLNESS. 

You  may  perhaps  see  something  dHTereril  this  evening. 

Mrb.  SoLNEsa. 

[In  alarm,]  No,  no,  oof  Plejise  Goii  I  shtiW  never  see 
tliat.  I  will  write  at  once  to  the  doetor— and  I  am  sure 
he  won't  let  vou  do  it. 


SOLNESS* 


Why,  Aline ! 


Mrs.  Solnrss. 

Oh,  you  know  you're  ill,  Halvanl.    This  proves  ill 
Oh  (-rod — Oh  (lod!       [Sfw  (joes  ha^lihj  out  to  f/«?  right. 
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Hilda. 
[Looks  irUenily  at  him,]     Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ? 

SOLNESS. 

That  I  turn  dizzy? 

Hilda. 

:  \  That  my  master  builder    dares    not — c  anno  t — 

^  climb  as  high  as  he  builds  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Is  that  the  way  you  look  at  it  ? 

Hilda. 
Yes. 

SoLNESS. 

I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  corner  in  me  that  is  safe 
from  you. 

Hilda. 

[Looks   towards   the    bow-ivindow,]     Up    there,    then. 
Right  up  there 

SoLNESS. 

[Approaches  her,]     You  might  have  the  topmost  room 
in  the  tower,  Hilda — there  you  might  live  like  a  princess. 

Hilda. 

[Indefinably,  between  earnest  and  jest.]     Yes,  that  is 
what  you  promised  me. 

SoLNESS. 

Did  I  really? 
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Hn.DA. 

Fie,  Mr,  Solness!  You  sai*l  I  sliould  l>e  a  princess, 
and  that  you  won  1*1  give  me  a  kingdom.  And  then  you 
went  and Well! 

SOLKESS. 

[Cauiioujifif.]  Are  you  quite  certain  that  this  is  not  a 
dream^ — a  fancy,  that  has  fixed  itself  in  your  mind  ? 

Hilda. 

[Sharpty.]     Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  do  it  ? 

I  scarcely  know  myself,  [^fore  mfibj.]  But  now  I 
know   so    m  u  v  h    for  certain,  that  I 

HtLDA. 

That  you ?     Say  it  at  once! 

SOLNESS. 

that  I    ought    to  have  done  it. 


Hilda. 

[Exclaims  with  animaiion,\     Don*t  tell  me   }'  o  u    can 
ever  be  dizzy! 

SOLNBSS. 

This  evenrni^,   then,   we  will  hang  up  the  wreath — 
Princess  Hilda. 

Hilda, 

\Wilh   a    hitter  curve   of  the    Upj^.]     Over   your    new 
home,  yes. 
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SOLNESS. 

Over  the  new  house,  which  will  never  be  a  home 
for   m  e.  [He  goes  out  through  the  garden  door, 

Hilda. 

[Looks  straight  in  front  of  her  with  a  far-away  expres- 
sion and  whispers  to  herself  The  only  words  avdibU 
are] frightfully  thrilling 


ACT  TinRD 

Tlie  large t  broad  veranda  of  Solness's  dwelling-house* 
Pari  of  the  Jmuse^  with  aider  door  leading  to  the  ve- 
randa^ u  seeft  to  ih£  lift.  A  railing  along  the  veranda 
to  the  right.  At  the  haek\  from  the  end  if  the  ve- 
ramku  a  flight  of  steps  leads  do'um  to  the  garden  helouK 
Tail  old  trees  in  the  garden  spread  their  branekes  over 
the  veranda  and  towards  ilie  house.  Far  to  the  rig  fit  ^ 
in  among  tke  trees,  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  neio  rilla,  with  seaffoldimj  round  so  ^nurh 
as  if  seen  of  the  tower.  In  the  baekgrintnd  the  garden 
is  bounded  hi/  an  old  wooden  fenee.  Outs'ide  thefeneet 
a  street  with  (ttu\  tumhie'down  eoHages^ 

Evening  skif  wUh  sun4it  elonds. 

On  the  veranda,  a  garden  beneh  statuts  along  the  wall  of 
the  hoiisc^  and  in  front  ff  the  bench  ii  long  table.  On 
the  other  side  tf  the  table,  on  tirm-ehair  and  sonie 
st{)ols.     All  the  furniinre  is  of  wieker-work. 

Mrs.  S0LNE88.  wrapped  in  a  large  white  erajM-  skawh  »its 
resting  in  the  arm-rhoir  and  gazes  orer  to  the  right, 
Shortlg  after  ^  Hilda  Wang  el  comes  up  the  flight  of 
steps  from  the  garden.  She  is  drfssed  as  in  the  last 
net,  and  wears  her  hat.  She  has  in  her  bodke  a  little 
nosegay  of  small  eommo7i  flowers. 


[Turtiing  her  head  a  little.] 
garilen^  Miss  Wangel  ? 

38' 


Mrs,  Solness. 

Have  you  be^n  round  the 
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Hilda. 
Yes,  I  have  been  taking  a  look  at  it 

Mrs.  Solness. 
And  found  some  flowers  too,  I  see. 

Hilda. 

Yes,  indeed!    There  are  such  heaps  of  them  in  among 
the  bushes. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Are  there  really  ?     Still  ?     You  see  I  scarcely  ever  go 
there. 

Hilda. 

[Closer.]     What!     Don't  you  take  a  run  down  into  the 
garden  every  day,  then? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[With  a  faint  smile,]     I  don't  "run"  anywhere,  nowa- 
days. 

Hilda. 

Well,  but  do  you  not  go  down  now  and  then  to  look  at 
all  the  lovely  things  there  ? 

'  Mrs.  Solness. 

It  has  all  become  so  strange  to  me.     I  am  almost  afraid 
to  see  it  again. 

Hilda. 
Your  own  garden ! 
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Mrs*  Solness. 
I  don't  feel  that  it  is    mine   any  longer. 

Hilda, 

What  do  you  mean ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

No,  no,  it  is  not— not  as  it  was  in  my  mother's  and 
father's  time.  They  have  taken  away  so  niueh — so  much 
of  the  garden.  Miss  Wanf^el.  Fancy — I  hey  have  par- 
celled it  out — and  tniilt  lic*iises  for  strangers — [people  that 
I  don't  know.  And  they  can  fiit  and  look  in  upon  me 
from  their  windows. 

Hilda. 
[With  a  bright  expresnon.]     Mrs.  Solness! 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yes! 

Hilda. 

May  I  stay  here  with  you  a  little? 

Mas.    SOLNESS. 

Yes,  by  all  means,  if  you  care  to* 

[Hilda  movent  a  stool  clone  to  the  anfi-chair  and  sits 
down, 

Hilda. 

Ah — here  one  can  sit  and  sun  oneself  like  a  cat. 
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Mrs.  Solness. 

[Lays  her  hand  softly  on  Hilda's  neck.]  It  is  nice  of 
you  to  be  willing  to  sit  with  me.  I  thought  you  wanted 
to  go  in  to  my  husband. 

Hilda. 
What  should  I  want  with  him  ? 


Mrs.  Solness. 
To  help  him,  I  thought. 

Hilda. 

No,  thank  you.  And  besides,  he  is  not  in.  He  is 
over  there  with  his  workmen.  But  he  looked  so  fierce 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  talk  to  him. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
He  is  so  kind  and  gentle  in  reality. 

Hilda. 
He! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

You  do  not  really  know  him  yet,  Miss  Wangel. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  affectionately  at  Iter,]  Are  you  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  moving  over  to  the  new  house  ? 

Mrs.  Solnkss. 

I  ought  to  be  pleased ;  for  it  is  what  Halvard 
wants 
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Hilda* 
Oil,  not  just  on  that  account,  surely, 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Yes,  yes.  Miss  Wangel;  for  it  is  only  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit myself  to  h  i  m.  But  very  oflen  it  is  dreadfully  dif- 
ficult to  force  one's  mind  to  ol>edience, 

Hilda* 
Yea,  that  must  be  difficult  indeed. 

Mrs,  Solness* 

I  can  tell  you  it  is — ^when  one  has  so  many  faults  as  I 

have 

Hilda. 

When  one  has  gone  through  so  much  trouble  as  you 

have 

Mrs.  SoLNEsa. 
How  do  you  know  about  that  'f 


Hilda. 


Your  husband  told  me. 


Mrs.  Solness. 

To  me  he  very  seldom  mentions?  these  things. — Yes,  I 
can  tell  you  I  have  gone  tlirough  more  than  enough 
trouble  in  my  life.  Miss  Wangel. 

Hilda, 

[L(M>kji  »ympatheiiraUij  at  hrr  and  nods  nlowly,]  Poor 
Mrs.  Solness.     First  of  all  there  was  the  fire 
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Mrs.  Solness. 

[With  a  sigh.]  Yes,  everything  that  was  mine  was 
burnt. 

Hilda. 

And  then  came  what  was  worse. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
[Looking  inquiringly  at  her.]     Worse  ? 

Hilda. 
The  worst  of  all. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hilda. 

[Softly.]    You  lost  the  two  little  boys. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh  yes,  the  boys.  But,  you  see,  that  was  a  thing 
apart.  That  was  a  dispensation  of  Providence;  and  in 
such  things  one  can  o|ily  bow  in  submission — ^yes,  and 
be  thankful,  too. 

Hilda. 
Then  you  are  so  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Not  always,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  know  well  enough 
that  it  is  my  duty — but  all  the  same  I   cannot. 

Hilda. 
No,  no,  I  think  that  is  only  natural. 
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Mrs.  S0LNKS8. 

And  often  and  often  I  have  to  remind  myself  that  it 
was  a  righteous  punishment  for  me^ 


Hilda. 


Why? 


Mr8»  Solnkss. 
Because  I  had  not  fortitude  enough  in  misfortune 

Hilda. 
But  I  don*t  see  that 


Mrs.  S0LNES8. 

Oh,  no,  no,  Miss  Wan^el — *lo  not  talk  to  me  any  more 

aWut  the  two  little  l>oy.s.  We  ou*^ht  to  fee!  nothing  hut 
joy  in  tliinking  of  them;  for  they  jire  so  happy — so 
hat>l>y  now.  No,  it  is  the  s  m  a  1 1  losses  in  life  I  hat  eut 
one  to  the  heart— the  loss  of  all  that  other  people  look 
upon  as  almost  nothing. 

Hilda. 

[Lmp  her  arm^f  tfn  Mhj^.  Soi.NEHa*s  ktterM,  and  /ooA%v  up 
rd  hrr  affect  ion  uidij,]  Dear  Mrs.  S*>lness — tell  me  what 
things  you  mean ! 

Mrs.  S0LNES8. 

As  I  say,  only  little  things.  All  the  old  portraits  were 
burnt  on  the  walls.  And  all  the  old  silk  dresses  were 
burnt,  that  had  tjelonged  to  the  family  for  generations 
and  generations*  And  all  rn^jther's  and  gnindmotlier's 
laee — that  was  burnt,  loo.  And  only  think — the  jewels^ 
too!     [iSW/y.]     And  then  all  the  dolls. 
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Hilda. 
The  dolls? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Choking  with  tears.]     I  had  nine  lovely  dolls. 

Hilda. 
And  they  were  burnt  too  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 
All  of  them.     Oh,  it  was  hard — so  hard  for  me. 

Hilda. 

Had  you  put  by  all  these  dolls,  then  ?     Ever  since  you 
were  little  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

I  had  not  put  them  by.     The  dolls  and  I  had  gone  on 
living  together. 

Hilda. 

After  you  were  grown  up  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yes,  long  after  that. 

Hilda. 
After  you  were  married,  too  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh  yes,  indeed.     So  long  as  he  did  not  see  it . 

But  they  were  all  burnt  up,  poor  things.     No  one  thought 
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of  saving    t  li  e  ra.     Oli,  it  is  so  miserable  to  think  of. 
You  mustri*t  laugFi  at  ine,  Miss  WangeK 

Hilda, 

I  am  not  laugliiag  in  the  least. 

Mrs,  Solness. 

For  you  see»  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  life  in  them, 
too.  I  carried  them  under  my  heart — like  little  unborn 
children. 

Dk.  HEiinAL,  tf'iih  his  haf  in  his  hand,  rome,f  out  ihmugh 
iiie  door^  and  obsem'j<  Mii*s.  Solnksh  and  Hilda. 

Dii.  Herdal. 

Well.  Mrs.  Solness,  so  you  are  sitting  out  here  catch- 
ing eold  J* 

Mrs.  Solness. 

I  find  it  so  pleasant  and  warm  liere  to-day, 

1>IL    Hl-iKDAL. 

Yes,  yes.  But  is  there  niijihing  going  on  here?  I 
got  a  note  from  yoii. 

Mrs.  Soi^Ess. 

[RiM'H.]  Yes,  tliere  is  si^mething  I  must  talk  to  you 
about. 

Dr,  Herdal. 

Verj'  well;  then  | perhaps  we  hud  better  go  in,  [To 
Hilda.]  Still  in  vour  mountaiiieering  dress,  Miss  Wan- 
geU 
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Hilda. 

[Gaily,  rising.]  Yes — in  full  uniform!  But  to-day  I 
am  not  going  climbing  and  breaking  my  neck.  We  two 
will  stop  quietly  below  and  look  on,  doctor. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
What  are  we  to  look  on  at  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Softly,  in  alarm,  to  Hilda.]  Hush,  hush — for  God's 
sake!  He  is  coming!  Try  to  get  that  idea  out  of  his 
head.  And  let  us  be  friends.  Miss  Wangel.  Don't  you 
think  we  can  ? 

Hilda. 

[Throws  her  arms  impetuotisly  round  Mrs.  Solnebb's 
neck.]     Oh,  if  we  only  could! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Gently  disengages  herself.]  There,  there,  there!  There 
he  comes,  doctor.     Let  me  have  a  word  with  you. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Is  it  about  him! 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Yes,  to  be  sure  it's  about  him.     Do  come  in. 

•  She  and  the  doctor  enter  the  hotisc.  Next  moment  Sol- 
ness com^s  up  from  tlie  garden  by  the  flight  of  steps. 
A  serious  look  comes  over  Hilda's yhoe. 

Solness. 

[Glances  at  the  house-door,  which  is  closed  cautiously 
from  withiJi.]  Have  you  noticed,  Hilda,  that  as  soon  as 
I  come,  she  goes  ? 
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I  have  noticed  that  as  soon  as  you  come,  you   make 
her  go. 

SOLNESS. 

Perhaps  so.     But  I  ran  not  lielp  it.     [Look.'t  ohserrantit/ 
at  her.]     Are  you  cold*  Hilda?     I  think  you  took  cold. 

Hilda* 
I  have  just  come  up  out  of  a  tomb. 

SoLNESS. 

What  do  you  mean  by    that? 

Hilda. 

That  I  have  got  chilled  throuf^h  and  through,   Mr, 
Sol  n  ess. 

SoLNEsa. 

[Slowly.]     I  believe  I  understand 


Hilda. 
What  brings  you  up  here  just  now  ? 

SoLNESS. 

I  caught  sight  of  you  from  over  there. 

Hilda. 
But  then  vou  must  have  seen  her  too? 
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SOLNESS. 

I  knew  she  would  go  at  once  if  I  came. 

Hilda. 

Is  it  very  painful  for  you  that  she  should  avoid  you  in 
this  way  ? 

SoLNESS. 

In  one  sense,  it's  a  relief  as  well. 

Hilda. 
Not  to  have  her  before  your  eyes  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes. 

Hilda. 

Not  to  be  always  seeing  how  heavily  the  loss  of  the 
little  boys  weighs  upon  her  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes.     Chiefly  that. 

[Hilda  drifts  across  the  veranda  with  her  hands  he- 
hind  her  back,  stops  at  tlic  railing  and  looks  out 
over  the  garden. 

SoLNESS. 

[After  a  short  pause.]     Did  you  have  a  long  talk  with 
her?  [Hilda  stands  motionless  and  does  not  answer, 

SoLNESS. 

Had  you  a  long  talk,  I  asked  ? 

[Hilda  is  silent  as  before. 
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Wliat  was  nhe  talking  about,  Hilila? 

[Hilda  continues  silent. 

SOLNESS. 

Poor  Aline!     I  suppose  it  was  about  the  little  boys. 

Hilda. 

[A  nervous  shudder  runs  ihnnujh  her;  then  she  nods 
hurriedhj  once  or  I  wire, 

SoLNESS, 

She  will  never  get  over  it — ^never  in  this  world.  [Ap- 
proiiehes  her.]  Now  you  are  standing  there  again  hke  a 
statue;  just  as  you  stood  last  night. 

Hilda. 

[Turns  and  looks  at  him^  leilh  great  seriotis  eyes,]  I 
am  going  away. 

SoLNESSp 

[Sharp! tj,]     Going  away  J 

Hilda. 
Yes. 

SOLNESS. 

But  I  won*t  allow  you  to! 

Hilda. 

What  am  I  Ic*  do   li  c  r  e   now  ? 
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SOLNESS. 

Simply  to  b  e  here,  Hilda! 

Hilda. 

[Measures  him  with  a  look,]  Oh,  thank  you.  YoU 
know  it  wouldn't  end  there. 

SOLNESS. 

[Heedlessly.]    So  much  the  better! 

Hilda. 

[Vehemently.]  I  cannot  do  any  harm  to  one  whom 
I  k  n  o  w  !  I  can't  take  away  anything  that  belongs  to 
her. 

SoLNESS. 

Who  wants  you  to  do  that  ? 

Hilda. 

[Continuing.]  A  stranger,  yes!  for  that  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing!     A  person  I  have  never  set  eyes  on.     But 

one  that  I  have  come  into  close  contact  with !     Oh 

no!     Oh  no!     Ugh! 

SoLNESS. 

Yes,  but  I  never  proposed  you  should. 

Hilda. 

Oh,  Mr.  Solness,  you  know  (|uitc  well  wliat  tlic  end  of 
it  would  be.     And  that  is  why  I  am  going  away. 
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And  what  is  h>  become  of    m  e    when  you  are  gone  f 

What  ahati  I  have  to  hve  for   I  h  e  n  ?— After  that  ? 


Hilda, 

[Wiih  thr  imlffinahie  lottk  in  her  ci/vft.]  It  is  surely  not 
so  hani  for  y  o  u.  You  have  your  duties  to  her*  Live 
for  lho.se  duties. 

SoLNEas. 
Too  late.     These  powers — these — these 


Hilda, 


-devib- 


SOLNESS, 

Yes,  these  devils!  And  the  troll  within  me  as  well  — 
they  have  drawn  all  the  life-blood  out  of  lier.  *  (Laughs 
in  dt^spiTulitm.]  They  did  it  for  my  happiness! 
Yes,  yes!  [8(i<%.]  And  now  she  is  dead^-for  my  sake. 
And  I  am  chained  alive  to  a  tiead  wunian.  [in  wild  an- 
guhh.]     I — /  who  cannot  live  without  joy  in  life! 

[Hilda  moves  mtnid  the  iahfe  arid  ifcuift  her.self  on  the 
be  nek,  with  her  rthtnvs  o/i  the  tabic,  and  her  head 
supiMirted  by  her  hatidit. 

Hilda. 

[Sits  and  lookf  at  him  aivhiie.]  What  will  you  build 
next? 

SOLNESS. 

[Shakes  hu  head,]  I  don*t  believe  I  shall  build  much 
inure. 
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Hilda. 

Not  those  cosy,  happy  homes  for  mother  and  father, 
and  for  the  troop  of  children  ? 

SOLNESS. 

I  wonder  whether  there  will  be  any  use  for  such  homes 
in  the  coming  time. 

Hilda. 

Poor  Mr.  Solness!  And  you  have  gone  all  these  ten 
years — and  staked  your  whole  life — on  that  alone. 

Solness. 

Yes,  you  may  well  say  so,  Hilda. 

• 

Hilda. 

[With  an  outburst.]  Oh,  it  all  seems  to  me  so  foolish — 
so  foolish! 

Solness. 
All  what  ? 

Hilda. 

Not  to  be  able  to  grasp  at  your  own  happiness — at 
your  own  life!  Merely  because  some  one  you  know  hap- 
pens to  stand  in  the  way! 

Solness. 
One  whom  you  have  no  right  to  set  aside. 
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I  wonder  whetlirr  (»nr  rrally  Iras  not  the  right f 
And  yet,  and  yet---  -.  Oh!  if  une  (^ould  only  sleep  the 
whole  thing  away! 

[She  iaifH  her  arm.'i  Jhii  dtHPit  int  the  tahle^  rests  thr 
left  side  of  her  head  on  her  handif^  and  jfh^d^  her 
eyea. 

SOLNESK. 

[Turnn  the  arm-vhair  and  .sitx  down  at  the  table, \  Had 
you  a  cosy,  happy  home — up  there  with  your  father, 
Hilda? 

Hilda. 

[lf'////o///  stirrintj,  anK nrtrS  a.s  if  half  aMerp,\  I  had 
only  a  eage. 

SOLNISSS. 

And  you  are  determinrd  not  jo  go  back  to  it? 

l!lLl»A. 

[A»  b€for€.\  The  wiM  hird  never  wants  to  go  into  the 
cage. 

SoLNESS. 

Rather  range  through  the  free  air — —  r 

HlLHA. 

\SHll  as  before,]     The  bird  (jf  |»rey  loves  to  range 

SOLNKSS. 

[Lrt.H  hin  eyes  rest  on  her.]  If  only  one  had!  the  viking- 
spirit  in  life — — 
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Hilda. 

[In  her  ustuU  voice;  opens  her  eyes  but  does  not  move.] 
And  the  other  thing  ?     Say  what  that  was! 

SOLNESS. 

A  robust  conscience. 

[Hilda  sits  erect  on  the  bench,  ivith  animation.  Her 
eyes  have  once  more  tlie  sparkling  expression  of 
gladness. 

Hilda. 

[Nods  to  him.]    I  know  what  you  are  going  to  build 
next! 

SoLNESS. 

Then  you  know  more  than  I  do,  Hilda. 

Hilda. 
Yes,  builders  are  such  stupid  people. 

Solnf:8s. 
What  is  it  to  be  then  ? 

Hilda. 
[Nods  again.]     The  castle. 

Solness. 
What  castle  ? 

Hilda 

M  y   castle,  of  course. 
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SOLNESS. 

Do  you  want  a  castle  now  ? 

Hilda. 

Don't  you  owe  me  a  kingdom,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 


You  say  I  do. 


S0LNE8S. 


Hilda, 


Well — you  admit  you  owe  me  this  kingdom.  And 
you  can*t  have  a  kingdom  without  a  royal  castle^  I  should 
think! 

SoLNESS. 

[Mtwe  and  more  animated,]  Yes,  they  usually  go  to- 
gether. 

Hilda. 

Good!     Then  build  it  for  me!     This  moment! 


SoLNESS. 

[Laughing.]     Must  you  have  that  on  the  instant*  too  ? 

Hilda. 

Yes,  to  be  sure!  For  the  ten  years  are  up  now,  and  I 
am  not  ^oing  to  wait  any  longer.  So — out  with  the 
Gftstlet  Mr.  Soluess! 

SOLNEBS. 

It's  no  light  matter  to  owe  y  u  u   anything,  Hilda. 
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Hilda. 

You  should  have  thought  of  that  before.  It  is  too 
late  now.  So — [tapping  the  table] — the  castle  on  the 
table!    It  is  my  castle!     I  will  have  it  a  t    once! 

SOLNESS. 

[More  seriously,  leans  over  towards  her,  with  his  arms 
on  the  tahleJ]  What  sort  of  castle  have  you  imagined, 
Hilda? 

[Her  expression  becomes  m^ore  and  more  veiled.     She 
seems  gazing  inwards  at  herself. 

Hilda. 

[Slowly.]  My  castle  shall  stand  on  a  height — on  a  very 
great  height — with  a  clear  outlook  on  all  sides,  so  that 
I  can  see  far — far  around. 

g  SoLNESS. 

And  no  doubt  it  is  to  have  a  high  tower! 

Hilda. 

A  tremendously  high  tower.  And  at  the  very  top  of 
the  tower  there  shall  be  a  balcony.  And  I  will  stand  out 
upon  it 

SoLNESS. 

[Involuntarily  clutclies  at  hisforeliead.]  How  can  you 
like  to  stand  at  such  a  dizzy  height ? 

Hilda. 

Yes,  I  will!  Right  up  there  will  I  stand  and  look 
down  on  the  other  people — on  those  that  are  building 
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churches,  and  homes  for  mother  and  father  and  the  troop 
of  children*  And  y  o  u  may  come  up  and  look  on  at  it, 
too. 

SOLNESS. 

\In  a  low  tone.]  Is  the  builder  to  be  allowed  to  come 
up  beside  the  princess  ? 

Hilda* 
If  the  builder  will. 

SoLNEas. 
[More  mftly,]     Then  I  think  the  builder  will  come* 

Hilda. 
[Nods.\     The  builder — he  will  come. 

SOLNESS. 

But  he  will  never  be  able  to  build  any  more.  Poor 
builder! 

Hilda. 

[Animated.']     Oh  yes,   he  will!     We  two   will   set  1^ 
work  together.     And  then  we  will  build  the  loveliesl- 
the  very  loveliest^ — thing  in  all  the  world. 

SOLNESS. 

[hit€nthj.\     Hilda — tell  me  wlmt  that  isl 

Hilda. 

\Looks  smiUmjltf  at  him,  shakes  her  head  a  little,  pouts, 
and  mpeaks  as  if  to  a  child.]  Builders — they  are  such  very 
—very  stupid  people. 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes,  no  doubt  they  are  stupid.  But  now  tell  me  what 
it  is — the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world — that  we  two  arv 
to  build  together  ? 

Hilda. 

[Is  silent  a  little  whilcy  then  says  with  an  indefinable 
expression  in  her  eyes.'l     Castles  in  the  air. 

SoLNESS. 

Castles  in  the  air  ? 

Hilda. 

[Nods.'\  Castles  in  the  air,  yes!  Do  you  know  what 
sort  of  thing  a  castle  in  the  air  is  ? 

SOLNESS. 

It  is  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world,  you  say. 

Hilda. 

[Rises  ujith  veliemence,  and  makes  a  gesture  of  repul- 
sion with  her  hand,]  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is!  Castles  in 
the  air — they  are  so  easy  to  take  refuge  in.  And  so 
easy  to  build,  too — [looks  scornfully  at  him] — especially 
for  the  builders  who  have  a — a  dizzy  conscience. 

SoLNESS. 

[Rises,]  After  this  day  we  two  will  build  together, 
Hilda. 

Hilda. 

[With  a  half-dubious  smile.]  A  real  castle  in  the 
air? 
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SOLNESS, 

Yes.     One  with  a  firm  foundation  under  it. 

Ragnar  Brqvik  comes  out  from  the  koK^e.     He  is  camj- 
ing  a  targe,  green  loreatk  liyithjlowern  and  mlk  ribbon  ft, 

Hilda. 

[  IVith  a  n  o  utbursi  of  pleasure .]     The  wreath  \     Oh»  that 
will  lie  glorious  f 

SOLNKSS. 

[Jn  surprijte.]     Have   y  f»  u    brought  the  wreath^  Rag- 
nar? 

Ragnar. 
I  promised  the  foreman  I  would. 

SOLNESS. 

[RelietmL]     Ah,  thin  I  suppose  yr>ur  father  is  better? 

Ragnar. 
No. 

SOLNESS. 

Was  he  not  cheered  by  what  I  wrote? 


It  came  too  late. 
Too  late! 


Ragnar. 

SOLNESfl. 

Ragnar. 


Wien  she  came  wilh  it  lie  was  unconscious.     He  had 
had  a  stroke. 
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SOLNESS. 

Why,  then,  you  must  go  home  to  him!  You  must  at- 
tend to  your  father! 

Raonar. 

He  does  not  need  me  any  more. 

SoLNESS. 

But  surely  you  ought  to  be  with  him. 

Raonar. 
S  h  e  is  sitting  by  his  bed. 

SoLNESS. 

[Rather  uncertainly.]     Kaia  ? 

Ragnar. 

[Looking  darkly  at  him.]     Yes — Kaia. 

^OLNESS. 

Go  home,  Ragnar — ^both  to  him  and  to  her.  Give 
m  e   the  wreath. 

Ragnar. 

[Suppresses  a  mocking  smile.]  You  don't  mean  that 
you  yourself ? 

SoLNESS. 

I  will  take  it  down  to  them  myself.  [  Takes  tlie  wreath 
from  him.]  And  now  you  go  home;  we  don't  require  you 
to-day. 
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I  know  you  do  not  require  me  any  more;  but  to-day  I 
shall  remain. 

SOLNEfiS. 

Well,  remain  then,  since  you  are  bent  upon  it. 

Hilda. 

[At  ike  railing,]     Mr.  Solness,  I  will  stand  here  and 
look  on  at  you. 

SOLNESB* 

At  me! 

Hilda. 
It  will  be  fearfully  thrilling. 

SULNESS. 

[In  a  loiv  tone.]     We  will   talk  about  tliat   presently, 
Hilda. 

[He  goes  down  the  flight  of  steps  with  the  wreath,  and 

awaf/  through  the  garden. 

Hilda. 

[Lool'.9  after  him,  then  turn,i  to  Ragnak,]     I  think  you 
might  at  lea^^t  have  thanked  him. 

Ragnar. 
Thanked  him  ?     Ought  I  to  have  thanked   him? 

Hilda. 
Yes,  of  rourse  you  ought! 
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Ragnar. 
I  think  it  is  rather  y  o  u   I  ought  to  thank. 

Hilda. 
How  can  you  say  such  a  thing? 

Ragnar. 

[Withovi  answering  her.]  But  I  advise  you  to  take 
care,  Miss  Wangel !  For  you  don't  know  h  i  m  rightly 
yet. 

Hilda. 

[Ardently.]     Oh,  no  one  knows  him  as  I  do! 

Ragnar. 

[Laughs  in  exasperation.]  Thank  him,  when  he  has 
held  me  down  year  after  year!  When  he  made  father 
disbelieve  in  me — made  me  disbelieve  in  myself!  And 
all  merely  that  he  might ! 

Hilda. 

[As  if  divining  something .]    That  he  might ?    Tell 

me  at  once! 

Ragnar. 

That  he  might  keep  her  with  him. 

Hilda. 

[With  a  start  towards  him.]     The  girl  at  the  desk. 

Ragnar. 
Yes. 
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[Threateningly,  rlenching  her  hands.]  That  is  not  true! 
You  are  telling  falsehoods  about  hi  up! 

Ragnar. 

I  would  not  l>eUeve  it  either  until  to-day — when  she 
said  so  herself. 

Hilda. 

[.4.^  ifhemde  herself.]  W  hat  iiid  she  say  ?  I  w  i  1  1 
know  I     At  once!  at  once! 

Ragnar. 

She  said  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind  — 
her  whole  mind — iL'entred  all  her  thoughts  upon  himself 
alone.  She  says  that  she  can  never  leave  him — that  she 
will  remain  here,  where    h  e    is — — 

Hilda. 
[IV  itk  flashing  eyes,]     She  will  not  be  allowed  to  I 

Ragnar. 
[As  if  feeling  his  way.]     Who  will  not  allow  her? 

Hilda, 
[Rapidbj.]     H  e   will  not  either! 

Ragnar. 

Oh  no — I  understand  the  whole  thing  now.  After 
this,  she  would  merely  be — ^in  the  way. 


^. 
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Hilda. 

You  understand  nothing — since  you  can  talk  like  that! 
No,  /  will  tell  you  why  he  kept  hold  of  her. 

Ragnar. 
Well  then,  why  ? 

Hilda. 

In  order  to  keep  hold  of  you. 

Raonar. 
Has  he  told  you  so  ? 

Hilda. 

No,  but  it  i  s  so.     It  m  u  s  t  be  so!     [Wildly.]    I  will 
— ^I  will  have  it  so! 

Ragnar. 

And  at  the  very  moment  when    you    came — ^he  let 
her  go. 

Hilda. 

It  was    you — ^y  o  u    that  he  let  go!     What  do  you 
suppose  he  cares  about  strange  women  like  her? 

Ragnar. 

[Reflects,]     Is  it  possible  that  all  this  time  he  has  been 
afraid  of  me  ? 

Hilda. 
H  e  afraid!     I  would  not  be  so  conceited  if  I  were  you. 
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Raqnau. 

Oh,  lie  must  liave  seen  long  ago  that  I  had  somelhing 
in  me,  too.  Besides — cowardly — that  is  juat  what  he  is, 
jtiu  see, 

Hilda. 

He!     Oh  yes,  I  am  likely  to  believe   that! 

Racnar, 

In  a  certain  sense  he  i  s  cowardly— he,  the  great  mas- 
ter builder.  He  is  not  afraid  of  robbing  others  of  their 
life's  happines.s — as  he  has  done  IhjUi  for  my  father  and 
for  me.  But  when  it  comes  to  t^limbing  up  a  paltry  bit 
of  scaffolding — be  will  do  anything  rather  than   that. 

Hilda. 

Oh,  you  should  just  have  s€*eti  him  high,  high  up^ — at 
the  dizzy  height  where  I  once  saw  him. 


Did  you  see  that  ? 


Ragnar. 


Hilda. 


Yes.  indeed  I  did.     How  free  and  great  he  looked  as 
he  stood  and  fastened  the  wreath  to  the  church  vane! 


Ragnar. 

I  know  that  he  ventured  that,  once  in  his  life^-one 
solitary  time.  U  is  a  legend  among  us  younger  men. 
But  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  him  to  do  it  again. 

Hilda. 
To-day  he  will  do  it  again! 
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Ragnar. 
[Scornfully,]    Yes,  I  daresay! 

Hilda. 
We  shall  see  it! 

Ragnar. 

That  neither  you  nor  I  will  see. 

Hilda. 

[With  uncontrollable  vehemence.]  I  will  see  it!  I 
will  and  I  m  u  s  t  see  it! 

Ragnar. 

But  he  will  not  do  it.  He  simply  dare  not  do  it. 
For  you  see  he  cannot  get  over  this  infirmity — master 
builder  though  he  be. 

Mrs.  Solness  comes  from  the  house  on  to  the  veranda. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Looks  around.]  Is  he  not  here  ?  Where  has  he  gone 
to? 

Ragnar. 
Mr.  Solness  is  down  with  the  men. 

Hilda. 
He  took  the  wreath  with  him. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Terrified.]  Took  the  wreath  with  him!  Oh  God!  oh 
God!  Brovik — ^you  must  go  down  to  him!  Get  him  to 
come  back  here! 
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Ragnar. 
Shall  I  say  you  want  to  speak  to  him,  Mrs,  Solness? 

Mrs.  SoLNt;s8. 

Oh  yc»,  do! — No,  no — don't  say  that  /  want  anything! 
You  can  say  that  someliody  is  here,  and  that  he  must 
come  at  once. 

Ragnar. 

Goo<l.     I  will  do  so,  Mrs.  Solness. 

[He  goes  down  ike  jiight  of  steps  and  away  tkrougk 
the  garden. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh,  Miss  Wangel,  you  can't  think  how  anxious  I  feel 
about  him. 

IIttjka. 

Is  tlicre  anything  in  this  to  he  so  terribly  frightened 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh  yes;  surely  you  can  understand.  Just  think,  if  he 
were  really  to  do  it!  Tf  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  climb  up  the  scatfolding! 

Hilda. 

[Eagerly, ]     Do  you  think  he  will  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh,  one  can  never  tell  what  he  might  take  into  his 
head,  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  he  mightn't  Lliink 
of  doing. 
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Hilda. 
Aha!     Perhaps  you  too  think  that  he  is — well ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  him  now.  The 
Doctor  has  been  telling  me  all  sorts  of  things;  and  put- 
ting it  all  together  with  several  things  I  have  heard  him 

say 

Dr.  Herdal  looks  outf  at  the  door. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Is  he  not  coming  soon  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Yes,  I  think  so.     I  have  sent  for  him  at  any  rate. 

Dr.  Herdal. 

[Advancing, "l  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  go  in,  my 
dear  lady 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Oh  no!  Oh  no!  I  shall  stay  out  here  and  wait  for 
Halvard. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
But  some  ladies  have  just  come  to  call  on  you 


Mrs.  Solness. 
Good  heavens,  that  too!     And  just  at  this  moment! 

Dr.  Herdal. 
They  say  they  positively  must  see  the  ceremony. 
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WelL  well,  I  suppose  1  must  go  to  them  after  all*  It 
is  my  duty. 

Hilda. 

Can^t  you  ask  the  ladies  to  go  away  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

No,  that  would  never  do.  Now  that  tfiey  are  here,  it 
is  oiy  duty  to  see  theni*  But  do  you  stiiy  out  here  in 
the  nieautime^and  receive  him  wiieu  he  comes. 

Dr.  Herdal. 
And  try  to  occupy  his  attention  as  long  as  possible^ — 

Mrs.  Stii^Ess. 

Yes,  do>  dear  Miss  Wangel.  Keep  as  firm  hold  of 
him  as  ever  you  can. 

Hilda. 
Would  it  not  be  best  for  you  to  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

Yes;  God  knows  that  h  m  y  duty.  But  when  one 
has  duties  in  so  many  tlirections 

Dr.  Herual. 
[Lookn  towards  tlie  ganh^n.]     There  he  is  coming 

Mrs.  Solness. 
And  I  have  to  go  In! 
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Dr.  Herdal. 

[To  Hilda.]     Don't  say  anything  about  my    being 
here. 

Hilda. 

Oh  no!     I  daresay  I  shall  find  something  else  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Solness  about. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

And  be  sure  you  keep  firm  hold  of  him.     I  believe 
you  can  do  it  best. 

[Mrs.  Solness  and  Dr.  Herdal  go  into  the  house. 
Hilda  remains  standing  on  the  veranda.  Sol- 
ness comes  from  the  garden,  up  the  flight  of  steps. 

Solness. 
Somebody  wants  me,  I  hear. 

Hilda. 
Yes;  it  is  I,  Mr.  Solness. 

Solness. 

Oh,  is  it  you,  Hilda  ?     I  was  afraid  it  might  he  Aline 
or  the  Doctor. 

Hilda. 
You  are  very  easily  frightened,  it  seems! 

Solness. 
Do  you  think  so  ? 
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Hilda. 

Yes;  people  say  that  you  are  afraid  to  climb  about — 
on  the  scaffoldings,  you  know. 

SOLNESS. 

Well,  that  is  quite  a  special  thing. 

Hilda. 
Then  it  is  true  that  you  are  afraid  to  do  it? 

SOLNESH. 

Ycs»  I  am. 

Hilda, 
Afraid  of  falling  down  and  killing  yourself? 

S0LNES8. 
No,  not  of  that. 

Hilda* 
Of  what*  then  ? 

SOLNESS. 

I  am  afraid  of  retribution,  Hilda. 

Hilda. 

Of  retribution?     [Sfiakvit  her  h^ad.]     I  don't  under- 
stand that. 

Soln£sb. 

Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  something. 


n' 
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Hilda. 
Yes,  do!     At  once! 

[She  siis  on  a  stool  by  the  railing,  and  looks  expec- 
tantly at  him. 

SOLNESS. 

[Throws  his  hat  on  the  table.]  You  know  that  I  began 
by  building  churches. 

Hilda. 

[Nods.]    I  know  that  well. 

S0LNE88. 

For,  you  see,  I  came  as  a  boy  from  a  pious  home  m  the 
country;  and  so  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  church-building 
was  the  noblest  task  I  could  set  myself. 

Hilda. 
Yes,  yes. 

Solness. 

And  I  venture  to  say  that  I  built  those  poor  little 
churches  with  such  honest  and  warm  and  heartfelt  de- 
votion that — that 

Hilda. 
That ?     Well? 

Solness. 

Well,  that  I  think  that  he  ought  to  have  been  pleased 
with  me. 

Hilda. 
He?     What  he? 
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SOLNESS. 

He  who  was  to  Lave  the  churrhea.  of  course  f  He  to 
whose  honour  and  glory  they  were  tledieated. 

Hilda. 

Oh,  indeed!  But  are  you  eertain^  thcn>  that — ^that  he 
was  not— Tpl eased  with  you  ? 

SoLNESS, 

[Scorn/uily.]  He  pleased  with  m  e  I  How  can  you 
talk  so,  Hilda?  He  who  gave  the  troll  in  me  leave  to 
lord  it  just  as  it  pleased.  He  wiio  Imde  them  l>e  at  hand 
to  serve  me,  both  day  and  night— ^al I  these— all  these- 


Oevils- 


HlLDA. 


SoLNESS. 


Yes,  of  both  kinds.  Oh  no»  he  made  me  feel  clearly 
enough  that  he  was  not  pleased  with  me.  [Mysterioudif,] 
You  see,  that  was  reallv  the  reason  why  he  made  the  old 
house  bum  down. 


Was  that  why  ? 


Hilda. 


SoLNESS. 


Yes,  don't  you  understand  ?  He  wanted  to  gi%'e  me 
the  chance  of  becoming  an  accomplished  master  in  mj 
own  sphere — ^^so  that  I  might  build  all  the  more  glorious 
churches  for  him.  At  first  I  did  not  understand  what 
he  was  driving  at;  but  all  of  a  sudden  it  flashed  upon  me. 


1 
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Hilda. 
Wlien  was  that  ? 

SOLNESS. 

It  was  when  I  was  building  the  church-tower  up  at 
Lysanger. 

Hilda. 
I  thought  so. 

SoLNESS. 

For  you  see,  Hilda — up  there,  amidst  those  new  sur- 
roundings, I  used  to  go  about  musing  and  pondering 
within  myself.  Then  I  saw  plainly  why  he  had  taken 
my  little  children  from  me.  It  was  that  I  should  have 
\^  nothing  else  to  attach  myself  to.     No  such  thing  as  love 

and  happfnessTyou  understand.  I  was  to  be  only  a  mas- 
ter builder — nothing  else.  And  all  my  life  long  I  was  to 
go  on  building  for  him.  [Laughs.]  But  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  came  of  that! 

Hilda. 
What  did  you  do,  then  ? 

SoLNESS. 

First  of  all,  I  s€'arched  and  tried  mv  own  heart 

Hilda. 
And  then  ? 

SoLNESS. 

Then  I  did  the    i  m  p  o  s  s  i  b  I  e — I  no  less  than    h  e. 

Hilda. 
The  impossible? 
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I  liail  never  l>efore  l>eeii  able  to  dim!)  up  to  a  great, 
free  heiglit.     But  that  day  I  did  it, 

Hilda. 
[Leapt riff  up.]     Yes,  yes,  you  did! 

SOLNESS, 

And  wlirfi  I  .^lontl  there,  high  over  evervtliing,  and  was 
hanging  the  wreatli  over  ihe  vane,  I  .said  to  him:  Hear 
me  now,  thou  Migldy  One!  From  this  day  forward  I 
will  l>e  a  free  IniihJer — I  luo,  in  my  sphere — just  as  thou 
iti  Ihine.  1  will  never  more  build  churches  for  thee — 
only  homes  for  human  heirigs. 

Hilda. 

[Wifh  tfrrai  sparklirnj  rijc.*i,\  T  Ji  a  t  WtUS  the  SOng 
that  I  heard  Ui  rough  I  he  air! 

SoLNEss. 
But  afterwards  liis  turn  t^ame. 

HiLDA. 

What  do  you  mean  hy    I  li  a  t? 

SOLNEHH. 

[ Looks  dc^tfMfnd/' nthj  nf  h  r r,  ]  B  u  i  1  r  1  i  ng  homes  for  hu  man 
heings — is  not  worth  a  my,  lUlchi, 

Hnj»A. 
Do  you  say   that    now  ? 


X 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes,  for  now  I  see  it.  Men  have  no  use  for  these 
homes  of  theirs — to  be  happy  in.  And  I  should  not  have 
had  any  use  for  such  a  home,  if  I  had  had  one.  [Wiih  a 
quiety  bitter  laugh.]  See,  that  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
affair,  however  far  back  I  look.  Nothing  really  built; 
nor  anything  sacrificed  for  the  chance  of  building.  Noth- 
ing, nothing!  the  whole  is  nothing! 

Hilda. 
Then  you  will  never  build  anything  more  ? 

SoLNESS. 

[With  animation.]  On  the  contrary,  I  am  just  going 
to  begin! 

Hilda. 
What,  then  ?     What  will  you  build  ?     Tell  me  at  once! 

SOLNESS. 

I  believe  there  is  only  one  possible  dwelling-place  for 
human  happiness — ^and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  build 
now. 

Hilda. 

[Looks  fixedly  at  him.]  Mr.  Solness — ^you  mean  our 
castles  in  the  air. 

Solness. 

The  castles  in  the  air — ^yes. 

Hilda. 

I  am  afraid  you  would  turn  dizzy  before  we  got  half- 
way up. 
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SoLNESa, 

Not  if  I  can  mount  hand  in  hand  with  you,  Hilda. 

Hilda. 

[With  an  rrprr.^.von  of  fsuppres.ted  rcft^ntmeiti.]     Only 
with  nie?     Will  tliere  be  no  olhtTa  of  tlii?  party? 

SoLNESS. 

Who  else  should  there  V>e  ? 

Hilda. 

Oh — that  girl^that  Kaia  at  the  desk.     Poor  thing — 
don't  you  want  to  take  her  with  you  too? 

SOLNESS. 

Oho!     Was  it  about  her  that  Aline  was  talking  to  you  ? 


Hilda, 


Is  it  Si  J — nr  is  it  n^it  ? 


Solness. 

[\*ehi'mrntlif.]    I  will  not  answer  such  a  question.     You 
must  believe  in  me,  wholly  and  entirely! 

Hilda. 

AH  these  ten  yea*8  I  have  believed  m  you  so  utterly — 
so  utterly. 

SOLNESS. 

You  mu8t  go  on  believing  in  me! 
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Hilda. 

V 

V     Then  let  me  see  you  stand  free  and  high  up! 

SOLNESS. 

[Sadly.]  Oh  Hilda — it  is  not  every  day  that  I  can  do 
that. 

Hilda. 

[Passionaiely,]  I  will  have  you  do  it!  I  will  have  it! 
[Imploringly.]  Just  once  more,  Mr.  Solness!  Do  the 
impossible  once  again ! 

Solness. 

[Stands  and  looks  deep  into  her  eyes.]  If  I  tr}'  it,  Hilda, 
I  will  stand  up  there  and  talk  to  him  as  I  did  that  time 
before. 

Hilda. 

[In  rising  excitement.]     What  will  you  say  to  him? 

Solness. 

I  will  say  to  him:  Hear  me,  Mighty  Lord — thou 
may'st  judge  me  as  seems  l)est  to  thee.  But  hereafter  I 
will  build  nothing  but  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world 

Hilda. 
[Carried  atvay.]     Yes — ^j^es — ^jes! 

Solness. 
— build  it  together  with  a  princess,  w^hom  I  love 
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Yes,  Itll  liira  thai!     Tell  him  ihatl 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes.     And   ihen   I   will  say   to  him:  Now   I  shall  go 
dow*ii  and  tlirow  my  arms  round  her  and  kiss  her — - — - 

Hilda. 
— many  times  I     Say  that! 

SaLXESB, 

—many,  many  limes »  I  will  say! 

Hilda. 

And  then ? 


SOLNKSS. 

Then   I   will   wave   my   !iat  — atul   eome  down   to  the 
eartli — and  do  as  I  said  to  Inm. 

Hilda. 

[IVifh  tmtst retched  arm,f.]     Now  I  see  you  again  as  I 
did  when  tliere  was  son^^  in  the  airl 


S0LNES8. 

[Look^  (d  Iter  wUh  hi  a  head  bowed.]     How  have  you 
beeume  wliat  you  are,  Hilda? 

HlUJA. 

How  have  you  made  me  what  I  am? 
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SOLNESS. 

[Shortly  and  fimdy.]  The  princess  shall  have  her 
castle. 

Hilda. 

[JuhilafU^  clapping  her  hands,]     Oh,  Mr.  Solness ! 

My  lovely,  lovely  castle.     Our  castle  in  the  air! 

Solness. 

On  a  firm  foundation. 

[In  the  street  a  crotvd  of  people  lias  assembledy  x^aguelg 
seen  through  tlie  trees.  Music  of  toiivd-instruments 
is  heard  far  away  behind  tlie  new  house. 

Mrs.  Solness,  with  a  fur  collar  round  her  necky  Doctor 
Herdal  ^tnth  her  white  shawl  on  his  arm,  and  some 
ladies^  come  oui  on  the  veranda.  Ragnar  Brovik 
comes  at  the  same  time  up  from  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
[To  Ragnar.]     Are  we  to  have  music,  too? 

Ragnar. 

Yes.  It's  the  band  of  the  Mason's  Union.  [To  Sol- 
ness.] The  foreman  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
ready  now  to  go  up  with  the  wreath. 

Solness. 
[Takes  his  hat.]     (Jood.     I  will  go  down  to  him  myself. 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[.b/xioM^/y.]  What  have  you  to  do  down  there,  Hal- 
vard.^ 
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SoLNE»a. 
[Curtlt/.]     I  must  be  down  below  with  the  men. 

Mrs.  SoLNEsa. 
Yes,  down  below — only  down  below. 

SOLNESS. 

That  is  where  I  always  stand — on  everyday  nera^stons. 
[He  goes  down  the  Jliijhi  of  Me  pa  and  awai/  through 
the  garden.  , , 

Mas.   SOLNESS,   ii 

[CalU  after  him  over  the  railing^]  But  do  bep;  the  man 
to  be  careful  when  he  goes  up!i  Promise  me  that,  Hal- 
vardl 

Dr.  Herdal. 

[To  Mrs.  SoLXEaa.]  Don't  you  see  that  I  was  right? 
He  has  given  up  all  thought  of  that  folly. 

Mrs.  Solness.  % 

Oh,  what  a  relief f  Twice  workmen  have  fallen,  and 
each  time  they  were  killed  on  the  spot.  [Turjm  io  Hilda,] 
Thank  you.  Miss  Wangel,  for  having  kept  sueh  a  firm 
hold  upon  him.  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  man- 
age him. 

Dr.  Herdal, 

[Plat/fufltf.]     Yes,  yes.  Miss  Wan  gel,  you  know  how  to 

keep  firm  hold  on  a  man,  win  n  you  give  your  mind  to  it. 

[Mhs.  Sc)lnes.*4  and  Dr.  Herd  a  l  go  up  to  the  iadies, 

whe  are  siattding  nearer  to  the  ^ttps  and  looking 
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over  the  garden.  Hilda  remains  standing  beside 
the  railing  in  the  foreground.  Ragnar  goes  up  to 
her. 

Ragnar. 

[With  suppressed  laughter,  half  whispering.]  Miss 
Wangel — do  you  see  alt  those  young  fellows  down  in  the 
street? 

Hilda. 
Yes. 

RjBNAR. 

They  are  my  feMbw  students,  come  to  look  at  the 
master.  ^ 

Hilda. 

What  do  they  want  to  look  at  him  for  ? 

Ragnar. 

They  want  to  see  how  he  daren't  climb  to  the  top  of 
his  own  house. 

Hilda. 

Oh,   that   is  what  those  boys  want,  is  it  ? 

RagnarI 

[Spitefully  and  scornfidlfj.]  He  has  kept  us  down  so 
long — now  we  are  going  to  see  h  i  m  keep  quietly  down 
below  himself. 

Hilda. 

You  will  not  see  that — not  this  time. 
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Ragnar. 
[Smiles.]    Indeed!     Then  where  shall  we  see  him? 

Hilda- 

High — high  up  by  ihe  vane  I  That  is  where  you  will 
see  himl 

Ragnah. 

[Laughs.]     Him!     Oh  yes,  I  daresay! 

Hilda. 

His  will  is  to  reach  Uie  top — so  at  the  top  you  shall 
see  him. 

Ragnar, 

His  will,  yes;  that  I  tan  easily  believe.  But  he 
simply  eannot  do  it.  His  head  would  swim  round, 
long*  long  before  he  got  half-way.  He  would  have  to 
craw]  down  again  on  his  hands  and  knees. 


Dr.  Herdal. 

[Points  aeross,]     Look!     There  goes  the  foreman  up 
the  ladders, 

Mrs*  SoLKEsa. 

And  of  course  he  ha.^  the  wreath  to  carry  too.     Oh.  I 
do  hope  he  will  be  careful! 

Ragnar. 

[Starts  iitcrvdulouslg  and  shouts,]     Why,  but  It's 
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HlLX>A. 

[Breaking  out  in  jubilation.]    It  is  the  master  builder 
himself  ? 

Mrs.  Solness. 

[Screams  with  terror.]     Yes,  it  is  Halvard!     Oh  my 
great  God !     Halvard!     Halvard! 

Dr.  Herdal. 
Hush!     Don't  shout  to  him! 


Mrs.  Solness. 

[Half  beside  herself.]  I  must  go  to  him!  I  must  get 
him  to  come  down  again! 

Dr.  Herdal. 
[Holds  her.]     Don't  move,  any  of  you!     Not  a  sound! 

Hilda. 

[I mmavable,  follows  Solness  with  her  eyes.]  He  climbs 
and  climbs.  Higher  and  higher!  Higher  and  higher! 
Ix>ok!     Just  look! 

Ragnar. 

[Breathless.]  He  must  turn  now.  He  can't  possi- 
bly help  it. 

Hilda. 
He  climbs  and  climbs.    He  will  soon  be  at  the  top  now. 

Mrs.  Solness. 
Oh,  I  shall  die  of  terror.     I  cannot  bear  to  see  it. 
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Dr.  Herdau 
Then  don't  look  up  at  him, 

Hilda. 

There  he  is  fltandinfr  on  the  topmost  planks.     Right  at 
the  top! 

Dr.  Herd  a  l. 

Nobody  must  move!     Do  you  hear? 

Hilda. 

[ETnUinff,vn(hqu{efifift*twlii/.]    A I  last!    At  last!    Now 
I  se€  him  great  and  free  again! 

Ragnab 

[Almjfid  voicekss.]     But  this  is  im 


A 


Hilda. 

So  I  ha\'e  seen  him  all  through  these  ten  years.     How 

secure  he  stands!    Frightfully  thrilling  all  the  same.    I^mk 
at  him!     Now  he  is  hanging  the  wreath  round  the  vane! 


Raonar. 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  looking  at  something  utterly  impos- 
sible, 

Hilda. 

Yes,  it  i  s  the  i  m  p  o  s  s  i  li  1  e  that  he  is  doing  now! 
[IVith  the  indrftf table  t\rprt\^»io7i  in  her  **^e%<f,]  Can  you 
see  any  one  else  up  there  with  him? 
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Ragnar. 

There  is  no  one  else. 

Hilda. 
Yes,  there  is  one  he  is  striving  with. 

Ragnar. 
You  are  mistaken. 

Hilda. 

Then  do  you  hear  no  song  in  the  air,  either  ? 

Ragnar. 
It  must  be  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops. 

EbLDA. 

/  hear  a  song — a  mighty  song!  [Shouts  in  wild  jvbila^ 
turn  and  glee,]  Look,  look!  Now  he  is  waving  his  hat! 
He  is  waving  it  to  us  down  here!  Oh,  wave,  wave  back 
to  him!  For  now  it  is  finished!  [STiatch^^s  the  white 
shawl  from  the  Doctor,  waves  it,  and  sliouts  up  to  Soil- 
ness.]    Hurrah  for  Master  Builder  Solness! 

Dr.  Herdal. 

Stop!     Stop!     For  God's  sake ! 

[The  ladies  on  the  veranda  wave  their  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefsy  and  the  sJwuts  of  *' Hurrah*^  are  taken 
up  in  tlie  street  below.  Then  they  are  suddenly 
silenced y  and  tlie  croiod  hursts  out  into  a  shriek 
of  Iwrror.  A  human  body,  with  planks  and  frag- 
ments of  woody  is  vaguely  perceived  crashing  down 
behind  tlie  trees. 
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[At  ike  sam€  tinie,]  He  is  falling!  lie  is  falling! 
[Mrs*  SuLlNe.ss  iuitcrs^faih  backward^^  sivooning,  and 
is  caught,  amid  cries  ami  confimon,  btf  the  (adii-jf. 
The  crowd  in  the  street  breaks  douni  the  fcHve  and 
siornis  into  th&  garden.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
HerdaIj,  toOt  rushes  down  thiiiwr.     A  short  pause. 

Hilda. 

[Stares  fixed! if  upwards  and  says^  as  if  petrijied.]     M  y 
Master  Builder! 

Ragnar. 

[Supparis  hiffL^elf,  iremhVmg,  ngmnat  the  railing,]     He 
must  \ye  dallied  to  pieces  —killed  on  Uie  spot. 

One  of  the  Ladies. 

[IVhitsl  Mrs.  Solness  wf  carried  into  the  house.]     Run 
down  for  the  Doctor 


Ragnar. 


I  can't  stir  a  fool- 


Another  Lady, 
Then  call  to  some  one! 


Ragnar, 
[Tries  to  call  out,]     How  is  it  ?     Is  h*  alive  ? 

A  Voice. 
[Below,  in  tlw  garden.]     Mr.  Solness  is  dead! 
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Other  Voices 

[Nearer.]  The  head  is  all  crushed. — ^He  fell  right  into 
the  quarry. 

Hilda. 

[Turns  to  Raqnar,  and  says  quietly.]  I  can*t  see  him 
up  there  now. 

Ragnar. 

This  is  terrible.     So,  after  all,  he  could  not  do  it. 

Hilda. 

[As  if  in  quiet  spell-bound  triumph.]  But  he  mounted 
right  to  the  top!  And  I  heard  harps  in  the  air.  [Waves 
her  shawl  in  the  air,  and  shrieks  with  wild  intensity.] 
M  y — ^m  y  Master  Builder! 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  volume  contains  all  the  notes,  sketches^  drafts, 

and  other  **foreworks"  (as  lie  used  to  call  them)  for 
Il>sen*s  plays  from  Pillars  of  Hmnehj  onwards.  They 
were  published  in  Scandinavia  and  Ciermany  in  lf)(*0, 
under  the  editorsliip  of  tliose  learnt^d  and  devoted  Ihsen 
scholars,  Halvdan  Kohl  and  Julius  Elias.  They  occu- 
pied somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  three  volumes 
of  the  poet's  Eftvrladle  Skriftcr,  or  (to  use  the  consecrated 
but  somewhat  unfortunate  English  phrase)  his  Literary 
Remains.  The  other  contents  of  these  three  volumes  arc 
of  great  interest  for  special  students  of  Iliseti's  biography; 
but  not  until  the  period  of  his  modern  plays  is  reached  do 
his  drafts  and  jottings  assume  what  may  be  called  world- 
wide importance.  Tlie  papers  here  translated  throw  in- 
valuable light  upon  the  genesis  of  his  ideas  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  technique.  They  are  an  indispensal>Ie 
aid  to  the  study  of  his  intellectual  processes  during  tliat 
part  of  his  career  which  matic  hioi  world-famous. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Norwegian  edition  is  very 
varied  in  its  contents.  About  half  of  it  is  occupied  by 
early  poems,  including  the  l»oyish  verse^s  to  Hungary  and 
to  King  Oscar,  written  about  1H48,  which  were  proba- 
bly the  "first  heirs  of  his  invcntioiK**  Most  of  the  con- 
ten  la  of  this  section  are  occasional  pieces^-prologues, 
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student  songs,  etc.— I>ut  in  some  of  the  lyrics  we  find  the 
germs  of  ideas  to  which  he  afterwards  ^ave  more  finished 
form.  Then  come  some  misiellancous  prose  pieces,  rang- 
ing from  one  or  two  of  his  school  ihcmes,  which  have 
somehow  been  preserved,  to  Ihc  singularly  laconic  and 
unrhetorical  speeches  of  Ins  \n\vr  years  J  The  remaining 
pages  are  given  np  to  hilhcrto  ijiipuhlished  plays  and 
dramatic  fragments,  dating  from  Ihe  'fiflie^  and  early 
'sixties.  The  most  impurlant  of  these  is  the  romanlie 
comedy  N/,  Johns  A'^ight,,  produced  in  Bergen^  January 
2,  lH5i),  This  very  youthful  luit  not  uninleresting  play 
was  known  to  exist  in  manuscript,  and  had  been  described 
by  Il>seu's  bic^grajdiers;  hut,  during  his  lifelimc,  he  had 
not  sutFered  it  to  be  printed.  It  is  a  vivacious  and  really 
imaginative  piece  of  work,  c*ontaintng  foretastes  both  of 
Love*s  Comrdf/  and  of  Peer  Gijui,  Its  cnlniinating  si-ene 
is  a  midnight  revel  of  fair}'  folk,  which  is  witnessed  l*y 
two  pairs  of  mortal  lovers.  The  pair  who  are  really  in 
touch  with  nature  and  with  things  elemental,  see  it  as 
it  is,  while  the  conventional  and  airected  romanticists 
take  it  for  a  dance  of  peasants  around  a  bonfire.  We 
have  here  the  germ  of  several  ptissages  in  tlie  poet's  ma- 
turer  work.  Another  item  of  ititerest  in  the  first  volume 
is  a  fragment  entitled  Svatihild^  being  the  first  sketch,  in 
prose,  of  what  afterwards  Ijccame  Lore^it  Cotnedtf.^  Ib- 
sen said  that  he  abandoned  this  form  because  he  had  not 
yet  the  art  of  wriliug  modern  prose  dialogne.  I  should 
rather  be  disposed  to  say  that  he  had  not  a  theme  adapted 


'  IvVPii  lii.s  cHtriPS  in  the  cornplaint^book  of  the  Scandiiiaviiin  Club 
in  Riimc  are  jhounIv  inehMltHj. 

'  See  Profesiior  llerford's  introduction  to  that  play. 
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for  treatment  in  prose.  There  is  praclically  no  action 
in  the  play- — none  of  that  complex  interweaving  of  the 

past  with  the  present*  and  of  event  with  eharacter,  which 
afterwards  formed  tlie  substance  of  his  art.  We  liave 
only  a  ^royp  of  peo[>lc  expressing  certain  ideas  on  life  and 
love — ^ideas  which  naturally  tend  to  shape  themselves  in 
lyric  or  satiric  verse.  The  form,  in  short,  was  indicated 
by  the  lack  of  substance.  The  theme  was  a  very  thin 
one,  which  needed  the  starch  of  metre. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Norwegian  edition  opens 
with  the  so-called  ''cjnc  Brand''— the  fragment  of  a 
narrative  version  of  BriuuL  w^iich  is  describtMj  by  Profes- 
sor Horford  In  his  Intrmluction  to  that  play.'  Then  come 
sundry  chips  from  the  workslio]>  in  whicli  Brand  and 
Peer  ihjnt  were  wrought  to  j>crfection.  In  the  Peer  Uyni 
fragments  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  interest,  to  which 
I  have  aUuded  in  my  Introduction,^  The  preliminary 
skettJies  for  The  League  of  Yonfh  are  of  small  importance, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  show  tliat  the  play  grew  and  de- 
veloped very  little  in  the  c*ourse  of  incubation.  Far  more 
interest! Tig  are  the  long  scenarios  and  drafts  w^hicli  pre- 
ce<Jetl  the  final  form  of  Emperor  and  iiaiilean,  A  pretty 
full  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  my  Introduction  to 
the  "world-historic  drama/'*  This  brings  us  down  to 
Pillars  of  Socwiy  and  to  the  sketches  and  drafts  included 
in  the  present  volume* 

Whatever  he  may  have  been  in  youth,  Henrik  Ibsen, 
in  maturity  and  age,  was  the  most  relicent  of  artists.  It 
U  saidj  I  believe  with  truth,  that  even  his  wife  and  son 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  was  meditating  and  hatching 

«  VoL  IL,  p.  4.  •  Vol  IV.,  p,  14.  » Vol.  V.,  p.  13, 
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out,  until  each  new  play  was  poliAhed  to  the  last  syllable. 
In  tlie  IntrfMluction  to  An  Enemtf  of  t lie  People  may  be 
found  an  anecdote  of  his  apparently  disjiroi>ortionate 
anger  when  he  learned  that  some  loose  scrap  of  paper 
had  revealed  the  fact  tliat  the  hero  of  the  play  on  which 
he  was  then  engaged  was  to  be  a  doctor.  In  his  corre- 
spondence he  ne%'er  indicates  or  discusses  the  themea 
which  are  occupying  him,  ejtcept  when  he  is  asking  for 
historical  material  to  be  used  in  Emperor  and  Galilean, 
So  far  as  my  own  experience  went,  he  never  said  more  of 
his  work  than  tliat  he  was  "preparing  some  devil  meat 
for  next  year."  I  remember,  too,  that,  when  he  was  ea- 
gaged  on  II 7*^^^  We  Dead  Awaken ^  he  told  me  that  he 
thought  of  describing  it  as  **An  Epilogue." 

It  seems  like  an  irony  of  fate  that  this  ultra-secretive 
craftsman,  so  jealous  of  the  privacy  of  his  w^orkroom, 
should,  after  death,  have  all  his  pif^eon- holes  ransacked, 
and  even  the  contents  of  his  waste-paper  basket,  one 
might  say,  given  to  the  world.  At  first  sight  this  may 
seem  like  a  profanation;  hut  on  looking  into  the  matter 
we  find  no  just  cause  for  sentimental  regret.  If  IbscD 
had  l^een  violently  averse  from  any  posthumous  study 
of  his  methods,  he  had  safety  in  his  own  hands— he 
could  always  have  destroyed  his  papers.  He  seems,  on 
the  contrar}',  to  have  treasured  them  with  considerable 
care.  The  drafts  and  experiments  for  his  romantic  plays 
(Lady  inger^  The  Viking,f^  and  The  Preiemiers)  w^re 
scattered  in  a  sale  of  Iiis  etfects  after  he  left  Norway,  in 
1864,  and  have  not  yet  been  rei-overed.  He  was  very 
angrj"  when  he  heard  of  their  dispersal;  but  he  was  prob- 
ably not  thinking  of  the  loss  to  posterity.     What  he  re- 
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sented  at  llie  lime,  no  doubt,  was  the  lliouglit  that  un- 
known and  irreverent  persons  might  be  prying  into  hh 
secrets  while  he  lived.  Was  he,  perhaps,  reealUog  tliis 
experience  when  he  made  I^ovborg,  in  Hcdda  Gahlcr, 
speak  so  bitterly  of  tlie  possible  profanation  of  his  lost 
manuscript?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  not  even 
the  wandering  life  which  he  led  for  so  many  years  inter- 
fered with  his  habit  of  treasuring  up  ihe  chips  from  his 
workshop.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  volume  contains 
**  forew^orks '*  of  more  or  less  importance  for  all  his  plays 
from  Pillars  of  SocleUj  onw^ards,  with  the  single  exception 
of  An  Enemy  tfthe  People .  We  do  not  know  what  has 
becx>me  of  the  sketches  and  studies  for  this  play»  He 
produced  it  in  half  the  time  that  he  usually  gave  to  the 
ripening  of  a  dramatic  creation,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  thrown  it  off  with  unusual  facility  and  gusto.  Still, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  dis|iensed  altogether  with 
j>rcliminary  notes  arid  jrHlings.  We  must  rather  conclude 
that  they  have  been  actnden tally  lost  or  destroyed. 

As  he  carefully  preserved  his  papers,  and  as  he  left  his 
executors  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  them  as  they  thought 
fit,  they  w^ould  have  done  Ihe  world  a  great  wrong  had 
they  decided  to  suppress  documents  of  such  unique  in- 
terest. Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  do  we  obtain 
so  clear  a  view  of  the  processes  of  a  great  dramatist's 
mind.  There  is  something  of  the  same  interest,  no 
doubt,  in  a  comparison  of  the  early  quartos  of  Rmtiro 
and  Juliet  and  Hamlet  with  the  completed  [»lays;  but 
in  these  cases  w^e  cannot  decide  with  any  i'crtainty  liow 
far  the  incompleteness  of  the  earlier  versions  represents 
aa  actual  [iha^^e  in  the  growth  of  the  plays,  and  how  far 
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It  Is  due  to  ihe  bad  stenography  of  the  playhouse  pirates. 
In  Ibsen \s  manuscripts  we  ran  atiually  follow  the  growth 
of  an  idea  in  his  mind;  dLstinguish  wlial  is  original  and 
fuudamenlal  in  his  cunceptSon  from  aecrcLions  and  after- 
thoughts; see  him  straying  into  blind  alleys  and  trying 
baek  again;  and  estlinale  the  faultless  certainty  of  taste 
with  wliich  he  strengthened  weak  points  in  his  fabrie, 
and  rejected  the  eonimon place  In  favour  of  the  rare  and 
unforgettable.  Not  once,  I  think,  is  a  scene  or  a  trait 
suppressed  whieti  ought  to  have  }*een  preserved;  not 
once  is  a  speech  altered  for  the  worse.  Sometimes,  iJi' 
deed,  we  find  him  using  absolutely  commonplace  ideaiS 
and  phrases  wtiich  lie  must  have  known  to  be  tempo- 
rary makeshifts,  awaiting  transfiguration  at  a  later  stage. 
How  much  he  relied  ujjyn  ihe  final  revision  of  his  work 
IS  apparent  from  a  curious  expression  of  which  he  makes 
use  in  a  letter  to  Theodor  Caspar!,  dated  Rome,  27ih 
June,  1884.  **  I  have  just  completed  a  play  in  five 
aets,"  he  says;  and  then  adds:  **  that  is  to  say,  the  rough 
draft  of  it;  now  comes  the  elaboration,  the  more  ener* 
getlc  iudlvidualisation  of  the  persons  and  tlieir  modes 
of  expression."  The  phiy  in  question  was  The  Wild 
Duck,  Any  one  who  compares  the  draft  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  with  the  finished  jday  will  see  that  what  It>sen 
called  '* elaboration "  amounted,  at  some  points,  almost 
to  reinvention. 

In  the  Introductions  to  the  various  plays,  in  the  Sub- 
scription e<!ition,  I  have  pretty  fully  compareil  the  earlier 
with  the  final  forms.  As  the  reader  has  now  l>efore  iiim 
the  complete  text  of  the  sketches  and  drafts,  and  can  make 
the  comparison  for  himself,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  briefly 
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direr'  Ills  iiltcnlioii  lo  .some  of  the  most  significant  fea- 
inrca  of  tiiesc  "  forcnvorks." 

PILLARS  OF  SOCIETY 

Of  this  play  we  have  tliree  hrief  and  frapjmentary  see* 
narios,  two  almost  eomplete  drafts  of  the  first  act,  an  al- 
most entirely  rejected  draft  of  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  and  large  fragments  of  a  draft  of  the  fourth  act. 

Here  we  at  once  discover  that  Ibsen  was  not  one  of  the 
playwrights  who  have  (heir  j>Iays  clearly  mapped  out  be- 
fore they  put  pen  to  paper.  Even  in  the  second  draft  of 
Ihc  first  act,  he  is  still  fumbling  around  after  his  char- 
acters and  their  relations.  That  the  actual  plot  was  still 
obscure  to  him  while  he  w^as  writing  the  first  draft  ap- 
pears from  several  indications.  It  is  only  in  the  second 
draft  that  itic  rca|>[jeararjcc  of  Johan  and  I^ona  causes 
Bcrnirk  to  ilis[)lay  any  uneasiness.  Moreover  we  find 
In  the  first  draft  that  **  Madam  Dorf,"  Dina's  mother,  is 
still  alive,  and  that  Dina  is  in  the  halnt  of  paying  her 
surreptitious  visits;  whence  wx*  may  assume  that  the 
light  to  be  thrown  on  Ilernick's  \nisi  was  in  some  way 
intended  to  proceed  from  her.  \Miile  she  was  alive,  at 
any  rate.  B<Tnick  would  scarcely  try  to  su|>press  the 
scandal  l»y  sending  Johan  and  Ins  documents  lo  sea  in  a 
coffin-ship.  Tliis  could  not  occur  to  him  while  the  best 
witnesij  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  living  at  his  very 
doors.  Thus  we  see  that  the  actual  intrigue  of  the  play 
was  a  rattier  late  after-t hough t. 

A  prominent  character  in  both  drafts  of  the  first  act  is 
Bernick's  blind  motlier,  who  haa  disappeared  from  the 
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finished  play.  Mads  Tonnescn,  iiicknami^  **t}ie  Bad- 
ger/' the  fathtT  i>f  Mrs,  Bcniirk,  Johan  and  Hilmar^ 
was  destined  to  drop  out  of  this  play,  and  to  reappear, 
under  the  name  of  Morten  Kiil,  in  An  Encmij  of  the 
People,  The  hysiiiess  of  the  railway  is  taken  up  at  a 
mucli  later  stage  in  the  completed  play  than  in  the  drafts 
— a  good  instance  of  the  condensation  to  which  Ibsen 
invariably  subjected  his  work.  Another  instant^e  may  \yc 
found  in  the  treatment  of  Johan  Tonnesen  and  I^ona 
HesseL  In  the  first  draft  they  are  not  half  brother  and 
sister,  but  only,  it  would  seem,  distant  cousins;  they 
have  not  been  together  in  America;  and  it  is  by  pure 
chance  lliat  they  arrive  on  the  same  day.  The  farcical 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  this  draft  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  showing  that  Ibsen  at  first  thought  of  giving 
the  whole  play  a  Hgliter  tone  of  colouring  than  that  which 
he  ultimately  adopted.  Ferliaps  he  conceived  it  rather 
as  a  companion-piece  to  The  Lemjue  of  Youth  than  a^s  a 
new  departure  on  the  path  that  was  to  lead  him  so  far. 

A  DOLi;s  HOUSE 


Of  A  DoU's  House  we  j)ossess  a  first  l>ricf  memoran- 
dum, a  fairly  detailed  scenario,  a  com|^lote  draft,  in  quite 
aetalde  form^  anil  a  few  detached  fragments  of  dialogue. 
The  comjilete  draft  is  perhaps  the  most  vahial>le  of  all 
the  documents  contained  in  this  volume,  .since  it  shows 
us  how,  at  a  point  at  which  many  dramatists  would  have 
been  more  than  content  to  write  "Finis,"  the  moi^t  char- 
acteristic j>art  of  Ibsen's  work  was  only  about  to  begin. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the  traits 
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which  have  most  deej>ly  impressed  themselves  on  the 
public  Tiiiod  arnl  which  coiistiUite  the  true  individual- 
ity of  the  i>hiy,  prove  to  Iiave  J>eeri  introduce<l  during 
the  process  of  revision.  Tins  assertion  tlie  reader  must 
verify  for  himself,  by  a  eomiiarison  of  the  texts:  I  will 
merely  enumerate  a  few  of  tlie  traits  of  which  the  draft 
contains  no  indicalioii.  In  tlie  first  act,  the  business  of 
the  Kiacarooris  is  not  even  suj3fgesteci;  there  is  none  of 
the  charming  talk  aliout  the  Christmas  tree  and  the  chil- 
dren's presents;  no  reqnest  on  Nora's  part  that  her 
present  may  take  Itie  form  of  monev,  no  indication  on 
nelracr*s  part  that  he  regards  her  supposed  extrava- 
gance a."*  an  inlieritance  from  her  father.  It  is  notable 
thronghont  that  neilher  Ilelmcr's  reslhelieism  nor  the 
sensual  element  hx  his  rclalion  to  Nora  is  nearly  so  much 
emphasised  as  iu  the  complete<l  play;  while  Nora's 
tendency'  to  small  fibbing— that  vice  of  the  unfree — 
scarcely  appears  at  all.  In  the  first  scene  with  Dr.  Rfuik, 
there  is  no  intiication  eillier  of  the  doctors  III  hcatth  or 
of  his  pessimism:  it  seems  as  though  he  had  at  first  been 
designed  as  a  mere  confidant.  In  the  draft,  Nora,  Hel- 
mer,  and  Rank  discuss  the  case  of  Krogstad  in  a  dis- 
passionate way  before  Nora  has  learnt  how  vital  it  is 
to  her.  An  enormous  improvement  was  effected  by  the 
suppression  of  this  unlimcly  passage,  which  discounted 
the  effect  of  the  scene  at  I  he  end  of  tlie  act.  Tliat  scene 
is  not  materially  aUereil  in  the  final  version;  but  the 
first  version  contains  no  hint  of  the  liusiuess  of  dect>rat- 
ing  the  Christmas  tree*  or  of  Nora's  wheedling  Jlelmer 
by  pretending  to  need  his  aid  in  devising  her  costume 
for  the  fancy-dress  ball.     Indeed    this  ball   has   not  yet 
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entered  Ibsen's  mind*  lie  thinks  of  U  first  as  a  chil- 
dreo's  party. 

In  the  second  act  there  is  no  seenc  wilh  Mrs.  Linden 
in  which  slie  renionstralcs  with  Nora  for  liaving  (as  she 
thinks)  borrowed  money  from  J)r.  Rank,  and  so  sug^ 
gests  to  her  the  idea  of  applying  U>  hini  for  aiil.  In  the 
scene  wiUi  Ilelmcr,  we  miss,  among  otlier  cliaracteristic 
traits,  his  confe.si^on  that  the  ultimate  reason  why  he 
cannot  keep  Krogstad  in  the  bank  Is  that  Krogstad,  as 
an  ohl  schoolfellow,  is  so  tactless  as  lo  itdojjer  him. 
When  Rank  enters,  he  speaks  to  Ihlmer  and  Nora  to- 
gether of  liis  failing  heallli:  it  is  an  immeasurable  im- 
provement which  transfers  this  passage,  in  a  carefully 
polished  form,  lo  his  scene  with  Nora  alone.  Of  the  fa- 
mous silk-stocking  scene — that  curious  side  light  on  Nora*s 
relations  willi  Hclmer — there  is  not  a  trace.  There  is 
no  hint  of  Nora*s  appeal  h>  Rank  for  help,  nipped  in  the 
bu<l  by  his  declaration  of  love  for  her.  All  these  ele- 
ments we  iind  in  ihe  second  draft  of  the  scene.  In  this 
draft.  Rank  says,  **  Helnier  himself  might  qtiite  well  know 
every  thought  I  have  ever  had  of  you;  he  shall  know  them 
when  I  ain  gone/'  If  Ibsen  had  retained  tliis  speech  it 
might  have  saved  much  critical  misunderstanding  of  a 
perfectly  harmless  episode,  Kven  when  the  end  of  the 
second  aci  is  reached,  Ibsen  has  not  yet  conceived  the 
idea  of  tlie  fancy-ball  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  tarantella. 
It  is  not  a  very  admirable  invention,  but  it  is  at  any  rale 
belter  than  the  strained  and  arbitrary  incident  which,  in 
the  draft,  brings  the  act  to  a  close* 

Very  noteworthy  is  the  compression  and  simplification 
to  which  Ibsen  has  subiectetl  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
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Ihird  act*  In  the  draft,  they  arc  cluuisy  and  straggling. 
The  scene  hetwocn  Hrlnier,  Nora  and  Hank  lias  al>so- 
lutely  none  of  the  suhllety  and  tragic  irrUiKsity  which 
it  has  ac*€|uired  in  the  finished  form.  To  compare  Llie 
two  versions  h  lo  see  a  perfect  instance  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  dramatic  prose  into  dramatic  poetry*  "^Hicre  is  in 
the  draft  no  indication  either  of  llclmcr\s  l)eing  warmed 
witli  wine,  or  of  the  excitement  of  tlie  senses  which  gives 
the  fina!  touch  of  tragedy  to  Nora's  despair.  The  pro- 
cess of  Ihe  action  in  the  final  scene  is  practically  the 
same  in  l>oth  versions;  l>ut  everywhere  the  revision  bos 
given  a  sliarper  edge  to  things.  In  the  draft,  for  instance, 
when  Krogstad's  letter  has  lifted  the  weight  of  apprc- 
her  :ioii  from  Ilelmers  mind,  lie  cries*  "You  are  saved* 
Hora,  you  arc  saved!'*  In  tlie  revised  form,  Ibsen  has 
cruelly  altered  this  into  **I  am  saved*  Nora,  I  am  saved!" 
Finally,  we  have  lo  note  that  Nora*s  immortal  re|>artee, 
"  Millions  of  women  have  *lone  so/'  was  an  after-lhought. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  Lritliaiit  one  ? 

Gliosis 


Of  the  studies  for  Ghosh  only  a  few  brief  fragments 
have  been  preserved.  The  most  important  of  these  arc 
mere  casual  memoranda,  some  of  them  written  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope  addressed  to  "  Madame  Ibsen,  75 
via  Capo  le  Case,  Citta  (that  is  to  say.  Home),  These 
memoranda  fall  into  six  sections,  of  which  tlie  fourth  and 
fifth  seem  to  have  as  much  bearing  on  otlier  plays^ — for 
instance,  on  An  Enemtj  ofihc  People  and  The  Lady  fnrm 
the  Sea — as  on  Ghosin,     I  should  take  them  rather  for 
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detached  jottings  than  for  notes  specially  referring  to  that 

play. 

THE  WILD  DUCK 

The  drafts  of  Tlw  Wild  Durl\  though  rallicr  f ragmen- 
tan',  are  %ery  interesting  and  important.  They  show  (hat 
the  general  outline  of  the  play  wa^  pretty  well  established 
from  an  early  stage;  but  they  also  show  it  to  have  been 
enormously  enriched  in  detail  in  the  final  revision.  This 
is  particularly  nolahle  in  t!ie  character  of  Hedvig.  In 
the  drafts,  she  is  a  quite  commonplace  girl  ;  all  the  deli- 
cacy and  beaiity  of  the  character,  which  make  her  fate  so 
heart-rending,  wa*i  adde<l  during  that  process  of ''energetic 
individualisation"  to  which  the  poet  refers  in  his  letter  to 
Caspari.  It  is  worth  noting,  t<K),  that  in  all  these  drafts 
there  is  no  allusion  eitlier  to  old  Werle's  weak  eyes  or  to 
Hedvig's  threaten*xl  blindness:  that  idea,  which  at  once 
helped  out  tlie  plot  of  the  play,  added  to  the  pathos  of 
Iledvig's  fitirure*  and  illustrated  Hia! mar's  selfishness  in 
allowing  her  to  strain  her  eyes  over  the  retouching  which 
he  himself  ought  to  have  done,  wa,s  entirely  an  after- 
thought. An  idea  which  presents  itself  in  a  rudimentary 
form  in  the  first  draft  is  that  of  Htalmar  Ekdafs  '*  inven- 
tion"— ^here  called  his  "problem.**  The  later  develop- 
ment of  this  wonderful  "i invention''  forms  a  very  good 
specimen  of  Ibsen*s  method.  Everywhere,  on  a  dose 
comparison  of  the  texts,  we  see  an  intensive  imagination 
lighting  up,  as  it  were,  what  was  at  first  somewhat  cold 
and  colourless.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  draft 
suggests  a  transparency  before  the  electricity  has  t>eeD 
switched  on. 
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ROSMERSHOLM 


We  can  trace  this  play  to  lis  t-ompletion  from  a  very 
em!>rYOtiic  form.  It  is  clear  that,  when  the  poet  jotted 
down  the  earliest  memorandum,  he  had  as  yet  no  idea  of 
the  tragedy  of  Rebcct^a's  relation  to  Beata;  for  he  could 
scarcely  have  described  as  ** somewhat  unscrupulous'*  a 
woman  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  goaded  an- 
other to  suicide*  Rosmer,  w^e  see,  was  to  have  had  two 
daughters;  but  they  soon  disappeared  from  this  play,  to 
reappear  as  Boletta  and  Hilda  Wangel  in  T^ie  Lady  from 
the  Sea. 

The  drafts  of  Rosmer shohn  afford  a  good  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Ibsen  almost  always  fumbled  around 
for  tlie  names  of  his  characters.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Rebecca  did  not  eventually  retain  the  name  of  "Miss 
Badeck,*'  which  would  have  lent  itself,  in  English,  to 
somewhat  too  facile  jjleasan tries  of  the  iype  in  vogue 
among  **  Anti*Ibsenite"  critics  of  the  'nineties.  At  one 
stage  in  the  incutialion  of  the  play,  we  find  Rebecca 
figuring  as  "Mrs,  Hosmer";  but  she  very  soon,  so  to 
speak,  comes  unmarried  again.  The  student  of  tech- 
nique may  learn  a  valuable  lesson  in  noting  the  improve- 
ment effected  in  the  finished  play  by  the  transference  of 
Rosmer's  confession  of  his  change  of  faith  from  the  second 
act  to  the  first.  Another  point  worth  noting  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  draft  of  the  first  Brendel  scene  we  find 
Brendel  coming  forwanl  as  a  champion  of  land-nation- 
alisation,  and  greatly  disappointed  on  learning  that  he 
has  been  anticipated  in  a  well-known   book — an  allu- 
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sion,  no  iIoulU,  to  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty. 
Ibsen  Khowed  liis  usual  fine  instinct  in  ul)andoning 
this  idea. 

THE  LADY  FROM  THE  SEA 

The  sketches  and  drafts  of  The  Lady  from  the  Sea 
show  that  the  theme  was  a  good  deal  modified  in  the 
course  of  incubalion.  Wangel,  as  at  first  conceived, 
was  entirely  different,  both  in  character  and  in  profes- 
sion, from  the  Wangel  of  the  finished  play.  Several  char- 
acters appear  in  the  original  joltings  who  have  disap- 
peared from  the  play  as  we  know  it:  among  theni  one 
who  was  treasured  up  for  seventeen  years,  to  come  to 
life  ultimately  as  the  delightful  Foldal  of  John  Gabriel 
Biyrkman,  The  story  of  Ellida  was  much  more  com- 
monplace in  its  original  conception  than  it  eventually 
becanie^ — ^it  "suffered  a  sea  change  Into  something  rich 
and  strange,"  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  which  the 
**  foreworks  *'  bring  to  liglit  is  that  Arnholm  and  the 
Stranger  were  formed  by  the  scission,  so  to  speak,  of 
one  chanwter,  denominated  the  ** Strange  Passenger" — 
possibly  not  without  a  certain  reference  to  the  person- 
age of  tliat  name  in  Peer  Gytit* 


HEDDA  GABLER 

Almost  the  first  germs  of  Hcdda  Gabler  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  poet  in  the  form  of  scraps  of  dialogue,  roughly 
jolted  down.  In  his  original  conception,  Tesman  was 
to  have  been  much  more  of  an  active  intermediary^  be- 
tween Hedda  and  L6vborg  than  he  became  in  the  end. 
It  was  Tesmau    whii,  at  her  instigation,   was  to  lure 
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Lovborg  to  Brack's  orgy;  and  it  was  apparently  Tes- 
man  who  was  actually  to  make  away  with,  or  misappro- 
priate, Lovborg's  manuscript.  Both  Tcsman  and  Mrs. 
Elvsted  were  to  have  known  much  more  of  the  former 
*•  comradeship "  between  Lovborg  and  Hedda  than  they 
do  in  the  play.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  *'  Mademoiselle 
Diana'*  in  the  draft:  when  Hedda  a^sks  Mrs.  Elvsted 
who  the  woman  is  whom  Lovborg  cannot  forget,  she  re- 
plies point-blank,  *'It  is  yourself,  Hedda."  Mrs.  Elv- 
sted's  luxuriant  hair  aiul  Hetkia^s  jealousy  of  it  are  after- 
thoughts; so  is  the  famous  conception  of  Lovborg  "with 
vine-leaves  in  his  hair/'  In  the  stage-direction  for  the 
burning  of  Lovborg's  manuscript,  the  allusion  to  the 
"white  leaves**  and  '*blue  leaves**  evidently  belongs  lo 
some  phase  in  the  working-out  of  the  play  of  which  no 
other  trace  remains.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on 
what  may  ha%^e  been  in  tfje  poet's  mind;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has 
as  yet  beeo  offered. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER 


The  preliminary  studies  for  this  play  are  scanty  and  of 
slight  interest.  They  nowhere  indicate  any  considerable 
change  of  plan.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  trait  in 
them  occurs  where  Solncss  is  giving  Hilda  an  actount  t>f 
his  progress  in  his  profession.  His  work  is  in  demand, 
he  says,  far  and  wide;  **and  now^  of  hite  years,  thcv  arc 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  nic  a}>road,"  Frot»al»ly 
Ihis  touch  was  struck  out  because  it  showed  too  clearly 
the  identity  of  Solncss  and  his  creator. 
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LITTLE  EYOLF 


In  spite  of  several  gaps,  the  draft  of  Little  Eyolf  may  be 
called  fairly  complete.  Here  again  revision  amounted 
almost  to  reinvention;  and  it  was  the  reinvention  that 
determined  the  poetic  value  of  the  play.  The  poet*s 
original  idea  (tliough  he  doubtless  knew  very  well  that 
this  would  not  be  final)  was  simply  to  study  a  ralher 
comnion place  wife's  jealousy  of  a  rather  commonplace 
child.  The  lameness  of  Eyolf  proves  to  have  been  an 
after-thought;  and  as  Eyolf  is  not  lame,  it  follows  that 
the  terrible  cry  of  "The  crutch  is  floating'*  w^as  also  an 
after-thought,  as  w-ell  as  the  almost  intolerable  scene  of 
recrimination  between  Allmers  and  Kita  as  to  the  acci- 
dent which  caused  his  lameness.  We  find,  in  fact,  that 
nearly  everything  that  gives  the  play  its  dcplli,  its  horror 
and  its  elevation  came  as  an  after-thought  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  "evil  eye"  motive  is  of  the  verj^  slightest. 
Instead  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  final  scene  in  its 
ultimate  form»  we  have  a  page  of  almost  conventional 
sentimentalising  over  Eyolf*s  continued  existence  in  the 
hearts  of  his  parents.  Instead  of  telling  her  the  won- 
derful tale  of  his  meeting  with  Death  in  the  mountains, 
Alfred  reads  to  Rita  the  poem  of  which  Ibsen  had  writ- 
ten as  a  first  hint  for  The  Mas(4^r  Builder,  In  no  case, 
perhaps,  did  revision  work  such  a  transfiguration  as  in 
Link  Eyolf. 
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JOHN  GABRIKL  BORKMAN 

Only  brief  and  unimportant  fragments  of  the  prelim* 
inary  studies  for  this  play  Lave  been  preserved.     They 

tell  us  nothing  more  noteworthy  than  that  Borkman  at 
first  bore  the  incurably  prosaic  name  of  Jens,  and  that 
he  wasi  originally  conceived  aa  occupying  his  leisure  by 
playing  Beethoven  on  the  violin,  to  a  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment provided  by  Frida  Foidal. 

WHEN  WE  DEAl>  AWAKEN 

In  the  preliminary  studies  for  When  Wc  Dead  Awaken 
there  are  several  curious  features,  but  nothing  of  very 
great  significance*  We  look  in  vain  for  the  note  re- 
ferred to  in  tlie  following  anecdote,  related  in  the  Chris- 
tiania  Aftrnpo.sl^  for  April  16,  1911,  by  the  dramatist 
Gunnap  Heiberg.  The  Norwegian  actress  who  played 
Irene  in  the  original  production  gave  her  a  rather  juvenile 
appearance, — with  Ibsen's  approval,  it  was  reported* 
"Tell  me.  Dr.  Ii>,sen,**  Heiberg  said  to  him  one  day, 
"how  old  IS  Irene?"  He  replied,  "Irene  is  ^8  years 
old," 


'*That  is  imposu^ible/*  siiid  L 

Tie  looked  at  me,  rrieiLsiiret!  me  up  atid  down,  and  sard  with 
€nistiin|(  quieh»ej^s»  **Voti  naturally  know  Ijetter,  don't  you?" 

'*Ves,  I  do»"  I  answered.  And  I  set  la  work  to  prove  that 
Irene  must  be  at  least  40  years  old.   .  .   , 

**Irei^<;  is  suppjosed  to  be  ^8/*  Ibsen  interrujjted  rae.  "And 
why  do  you  ask,  since  you  know  all  about  it?" 
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He  went  away  annoyed. 

Next  day,  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  which  ran  thus: 
"Dear  Gunnar  Heiberg,  You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong 
I  have  looked  up  my  notes.    Irene  is  about  40  years  old. 

"Yours. 

Henrik  Ibsen.*' 

The  note  determining  Irene's  age  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  preserved;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  sufficieni 
to  refer  to  the  text. 

William  Abcher. 
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ARGUMENT 

First  Act 

An  open  f^arden-rrKHii  in  tlie  house  of  "the  great 
leatler  i»f  iiidiisiry/'  The  huJfes  of  the  place  are  mel 
together,  doing  needlework  for  the  f^eiieht  of  the  **  Lapsed 
and  Ijf)st/'  The  selioolnuister  hris  fjeen  reading  an  edi- 
fying liook  to  the  ladies.  In  tlie  tmekground  the  manu- 
facturer talking  tjusine.ss  to  inJhiential  men  belonging  to 
the  town  and  neiglihourhood,  \'iolent  scene  with  Val- 
borg,  wlio  finds  it  un!*earai>le  liere  and  wishes  to  go 
home  to  her  mother.  The  merehant  enters  in  trium|>h, 
beeause  it  ai>pears  tlutt  the  projected  new  railway  can 
be  carried  through.  The  dialogue  l>nngs  out  informa- 
tion af>out  all  kinds  of  aidecedent  circumstances.  '*The 
Old  Badger*'  comes  in  with  news  of  tlie  damaged  ship. 
Who  is  Ihe  captain  ?  Arrival  of  the  steamer.  The  cap- 
tain enters  and  is  recognised.  Olaf  comes  from  school; 
announces  that  Aunt  Ivi^na  is  on  the  steamer.  <feneral 
surprise  and  mixed  feelings.  She  shows  herself  at  thf 
garden  gate  just  as  tlie  curtain  falls. 


Second  Act 

The  new  arrivals  upset  things  considerably  in  the 
town.  Rumours  of  tlie  i*aptain's  great  wealth  and  of 
the  former  scandal  with  Valliorg's  mother.  The  school- 
master begins  to  think  of  becoming  engaged  to  Valborg. 
Beginning  of  conflict  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
captain. 
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Third  Act 

We  hear  of  irregularities  in  the  repairing  of  the  ship. 
The  engagement  is  announced  and  celebrated.  The  cap- 
tain decides  to  leave  the  country.  Fresh  reports  from 
the  yard.  The  manufacturer  undecided;  it  is  to  be  kept 
quiet  for  the  time  being. 

Fourth  Act 

Secret  understanding  between  the  captain  and  Val- 
borg.  The  railway  scheme  assured.  Cireat  ovations. 
Flight  of  Olaf  with  the  departing  oouple.  Thrilling 
final  catastrophe. 

PERSONS 

Bennick,  a  merchant,  owner  of  forests  and  factories. 

Mrs.  Bennick,  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Bennick,  his  mother. 

Margrete,  her  daughter. 

Mads  Tonnesen,  a  ship-owner  and  builder. 

Emil  (Hilmar)  Tonnesen,  his  son. 

Rorstad,  a  schoolmaster. 

Madam  Dorf,  a  former  actress. 

DiNA,  her  daughter. 

Miss  Hassel. 

Captain  John  Tennyson. 

EvENSEN,  a  private  tutor. 


First  Act 


Introductory  scene.  Hints  of  Bernick's  numerous 
plans.  The  former  worldly  life  of  the  town.  Lona 
HasseFs   departur'i.     The    ladies  go  out    into  the  ver- 
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andali  to  take  cofTce.  Exchange  of  words  between  tlie 
schoolmaster  and  Dina,  who  on  the  previous  evening  has 
secretly  visited  her  mother,  1 1 11  mar  Ttiiinesen  enters. 
Mr,  Bernick  ami  old  Trmnesen  come  In  from  ttie  left  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  tinvii,  all  involnn- 
larily  struck  by  liernick's  plan  of  setting  on  foot  a  rail- 
way project.  ( J  real  scene  of  conflict  between  different 
points  of  view.  liernick  projjoynds  liis  superior  view 
and  the  duties  of  the  iudiviflual  to  society.  Arrival  of 
tlie  steamer.  Olaf  enters  with  Miss  Ilasseb  who  brings 
the  news  that  Captain  John  Tennyson  is  (was)  on  boaid. 


Secxjnd  Act 

A  part  of  the  garden  of  Bernick's  house,  with  the 
street  and  a  row  of  houses  at  the  back.  Dina  in  the 
garden;  Hilda  and  Netta  come  along  the  street;  they 
(pjcstioTi  her  about  the  American;  fantastic  rumours  in 
eir<  ulalion.  liernick  and  Kiiap  enter  in  front  from  the 
left;  the  master-carpenter  is  to  l>e  sent  for;  Knap  goes 
out  through  the  garden  gate.  Sandstad  passes;  dia- 
logue with  B,  Rumours  of  the  purcliase  by  an  English 
company  of  all  tlie  large  properties  in  the  surrounding 
district.  Sands  tad  off.  Old  Tonnesen  enters  with  both 
his  sons.  These  three  go  up  the  garden  steps  to  the 
ladies.  Bernick  and  Anne,  the  master-carpenter.  Aune 
off.  The  Tonnesens  re-enter  will*  all  the  ladies  and  the 
schoolmaster,  also  Miss  IlesseL  The  schoohuajster  pro- 
poses to  Dina; 

NOTES 

Mrs.  R.  and  Mrs.  H*  are  at  first  thinking  of  the  school- 
master  for  their  daughters;  after  his  engagement  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  American, 
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IsT  Act 

Introductory  scene:  The  Ladies'  Union  assembled  in 
the  merchant's  house;  the  schoolmaster  present. 

Hilmar  Tonnesen  enters;  Dina  sent  for  the  cofFee- 
things;  the  ladies  one  by  one  go  out  on  to  the  balcony. 

Old  Tonnesen  enters;  he  and  Hilmar  go  out. 

Bernick  and  business  men  enter;  the  business  men  off. 


1st  Act 
(Room  in  Bemick^s  House,) 

The  situation  with  regard  to  Aune  is  prepared.  Meet- 
ing of  the  ladies.  Dina  and  the  schoolmaster.  Hilmar, 
and  later  old  Tonnesen.  The  merchant  and  the  mag- 
nates of  the  town ;  the  railway  affair;  Bernick's  explana- 
tion of  proposals.  Return  home  of  the  American  cap- 
tain and  Miss  Hessel,  etc. 

2ni)  Act 
(Bernick'\s  garden.) 

Bernick  and  his  wife  in  the  garden.  Afterwards  the 
ladies.  Aune  has  been  degraded.  Rumours  of  the  great 
purchases  of  property  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  Tlie  school- 
master enters.  Old  Tonnesen  and  both  his  sons.  Lona 
Hessel.  Johan  and  his  million.  Conflict.  The  school- 
master proposes  to  Dina. 

8rd  Act 
(The  waUc  hi/  the  shore.) 

Johan,  Olaf  and  the  girls,  also  Afartha.  Johan  and 
Marta;     explanation    between    them.     Johan    and    Ber- 
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nick;  Uie  old  afltairs  arc  Icmriied  upon.  Tlie  liead  of 
the  oflic'o  confides  t**  Bernit-k  wljal  he  has  iiolii-ed  at  the 
ship-yard;  Bernick  wishes  to  .sot*  for  himself.  The  f^reat 
rustic  festival  is  decided  u|>on;  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  railway. 

4th  Act 
(In  the  parl\) 

The  great  rustic  festival  is  held,  !Vrany  people  from 
the  town  and  neighhouriiood.  Bcrnick  alnnit  lo  report 
Aune  to  tlie  [loliee.  Johan  threatens  to  disclose  the  af^ 
fairs  of  his  young  days. 


FIBST  ACT 


(Aft  elegant  and  sparlatr.^  (jarden'room  in  U kr^ iv K* H hottse. 
In  front,  to  ike  teft,  a  diutr  lends  into  Bt:iiNH'K*s  office; 
faHher  baek\  in  the  mune  watt,  a  aimiittr  dtmr.  In  the 
midA^lle  of  the  opposite  wall  is  a  large  entrance  door. 
The  back  ^eall  is  almost  entireli/  composed  of  plate- 
gla^Sf  wilh  an  open  doorwaij  leading  to  a  broad  Jtight 
of  steps,  over  ivhieh  a  sunshade  is  let  down.  Beyond 
the  steps  a  part  of  the  garden  can  be  secn^  cnelosed  hj 
a  raiiintj  iinih  a  little  gate.  Betjond  the  raiting^  and 
running  fmralUi  with  it,  is  a  street  of  small,  brightly 
painted  iriMKlen  houses »  It  is  summer^  and  the  sun 
shines  ivarmlg.  Now  and  theti  people  pass  along 
the  street:  they  stop  and  si}eak  to  eaek  other:  custom-- 
ers  come  and  go  at  the  little  shop  nearly  opposilei  and 
so  forth,) 
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{In  the  garden-room  a  number  (f  ladles  are  gathered  round 

a  long  tahfe.  In  an  armrhair  at  ilie  end  of  the  table 
on  the  left,  IVIhb.  Behnick,  midow  of  (he  Amtmand/ 
a  handmmie  old  lady  tmth  whii-e  hanging  curl»  and 
green  gla^ses^  husg  ivith  knitting.  Next  to  her  idts 
her  daughter^  Martha  Behnick;  then  Mrs.  Rum- 
MEL,  the  younger  Mrs.  Bernk  k»  Mrs.  Salvesen, 
Mrs.  Holt,  besides  Mish  Next  a  Holt  and  MisSi 
Hilda  Rummel.  Dina  DoRF.for  whom  there  is  no 
room  at  the  table ^  sits  on  a  low  stool  behitid  the  elder 
Mrs.  Bernick,  All  the  ladies  are  busg  seiping.  On 
the  table  lie  large  heaps  of  half  finished  and  cut-oui 
lifwn^  and  other  artieles  ofelofhing.  Farther  iAneards 
the  back,  at  a  little  table  on  jvhirh  are  two  flower- pf)t^ 
and  a  glass  of  eaii  siieree,  »its  Doctor  RriRLUND  with 
a  handMmiehf  bound  book  wiih  gill  edges ^  from  whieh 
he  has  jnst  been  reading,) 

I)h.  Rurlund.     Well,  ladies,  with  this  chapter  I  think 

we  may  conclude  for  to-day. 

{He  places  a  marker  in  the  book  and  closes  U  with  a 
bang) 

Mrs.  Rum  MEL.     Oh,  how  delifrhtfii]  it  is  with  Ix»oks 

like  that,  tiiat  one  doesn't  quite  understand- 

Dr.  Rorlunij.     I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mrs.  Rummel.     Well,  I  mean — that  one  doesn't  see 

the  meaning  of  at  once- 


Mrs.  Salvesen,    — and  that  one  has  to  think  over- 


Mrs.  Holt.  — and  that  one  \\ii.%  to  read  se%'eral 
times. 

Mrs*  Bernicic  Junior  {with  a  Jlxed  look).  Yes 
[H'm];  sncli  a  Imok  gives  us  luflced  niucli  to  Ihink  about* 

Dr.  Ruhlunu  (moving  his  chair  nearer  to  the  ladies), 
*  A  sy  peri  or  magistrate. 
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It  is»  one  may  say,  a  book  for  alL  It  Is  neither  wholly 
poetry  nor  wholly  pliilosopliy;  nor  yet  is  it  altogether  a 
b(K»k  of  devotion.  It  is  in  a  way  something  of  all  these. 
[It  touches  upon  the  most  various  spheres  of  existence, ] 
And  the  whole  is  inspired  by  a  gentle  religious  spirit.  I 
eonsider  that  such  books  ought  to  be  found  in  the  palace 
as  in  the  cottage,  and  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace. 
And  they  are  found  there,  too.  Heaven  be  praised — 
our  people  are  still  steadfast  enough  for  tliat. 

Mns.  Behnrk  Junior.  I'm  sure  it  would  have  lain 
a  long  while  on  our  shelves,  if  you  had  not 

Dr.  Rorlund.  Your  husband  does  not  read  much,  I 
believe? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junfor.  Oh,  how^  should  he  find 
time  for  It? 

Mr8.  Bernick  Senior.  You  can't  say  that  Karsten 
doesn*t  read  much,  Betty 

Mrs.  Beiimck  Junior,  lie  doesn't  read  that  kind  of 
book,  I  meant. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  My  son  reads  enormously. 
Dr.  Rorlund,  But  mostly  works  on  political  economy 
and  other  things  thai  may  be  useful  to  him. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  Yes,  and  tliat  doesn*t  do  ns 
any  good.  So  it*s  really  more  than  kind  of  you  to  give 
up  your  spare  time  to  us* 

Dr.  Rorlund*  But  could  I  better  apply  a  leisure 
hour?  I  consider  that  needlework  should  always  Ije 
seasoned  with  good  reading,  especially  when  the  work 
has  such  an  object  as  here. 

Mrs,  Bernick  Junior.  Ah,  bnt  it  is  a  sacrifice  on 
your  part  all  the  same.  Dr.  Rorlund. 

Dr.  Rorlund*  Pray  don't  speak  of  it,  dear  lady. 
Do  not  all  of  you  make  sacrifices  for  a  good  cause? 
And  do  you  not  make  Ihem  willingly  and  gladly  ?     TJiat 
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is  as  it  should  be.  The  Lapsed  and  Ixist,  for  whom  we 
are  working,  are  like  wounded  soldiers  on  a  battlefield; 
YOU,  ladies,  are  the  Red  Cross  Guild,  the  Sisters  of  Merer, 
who  pick  lint  for  these  unhappy  sufferers,  tie  the  ban- 
dages gently  round  the  wounds,  dress,  and  heal  them 

Mrs,  Bernick  Senior.  It  must  be  a  great  blessing 
to  see  everything  in  so  beautiful  a  light. 

Dr.  Rori.und.  The  grft  is  larf^ely  iiil>orn;  but  it  can 
in  some  measure  be  accjuired.  Triljulation  and  afflie- 
lion  are  a  good  school,  I  am  sure  that  you,  Mrs,  Ber- 
njck»  have  l^eeome  aware  of  a  purer  and  more  beautiful 
light  even  a^s  your  l>odily  eyes  grew  dim. 

Mr8.  Hehnk^k  Senior.  Ah,  do  not  speak  of  that,  Dr, 
Rorlundl  I  nmst  confess  I  am  often  worldly  enough  to 
want  to  exchan|]jc  the  inner  light,  if  I  could  recover  the 
outer  light  instead. 

Dr.  Rorlund.  We  have  all  sueli  moments  of  temjj- 
tation.  But  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard.  And,  in 
truth,  Mrs.  Bernick,  what  have  you  really  lost  ?  Have 
you  not  much  rather  gained  a  barrier  between  yourself 
and  the  world  ?  Are  you  not  at  your  ease  here  in  a  circle 
of  kind  and  sympathetic  friends?  Do  you  really  find  so 
much  to  attract  you  in  the  life  you  hear  surging  outside? 
I^ok  at  the  people  in  the  sweltering  sunshine,  toiling 
and  moiling  over  their  |>altry  aifairs  and  paltry  sorrows. 
Ours*  surely,  is  the  better  part,  sitting  here  in  the  j>leasanti 
shade,  and  turning  our  backs  toward  the  quarter  from 
which  disturbance  might  arise. 

Mas.  Bernick  Senior.  Yes,  no  doubt  you  are  quite 
right— — 

Dr.  Rorlund.  And  in  a  house  IJke  this,  in  a  good 
and  pure  horne^  where  (he  Family  is  seen  in  its  fairest 
shape,  where  peace  and  unity  nigii—  (To  Mrs.  Ber- 
wick JuMiUii.)     Whai  ure  you  listening  to,  Mrs.  Bernick  ? 
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Mrs.  Bernick  Junior  (wfio  has  turned  towards  the 
difor  of  her  hu^bamts  room).  How  loudly  they  are  talk- 
ing  ID  there! 

Dr.  Rorlund.     Is  anything  particular  going  on? 

Mrs.  Behnick  Junior.  I  don't  know.  There  is  evi- 
dently someone  witli  my  husband. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.     Who  ran  it  be? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Juxioh,     I  don't  know  in  the  least 

Mr8.  Bernick  Senior.  Why.  that's  your  father  who 
is  talking  so  loudly,  Betty! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Yes,  I  believe  it  is 

(Hi  LAI  A  R  T5NNE8EN,  vyiih  a  cigar  in  his  mouthy 
com^s  in  by  ike  door  on  Ifw  rights  but  stops  on  seeing 
so  muntf  ladie^s,) 

HiLiiAR.     Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon— — 

{Turning  to  go.) 

Mr8.  Bernick  Junior.  Come  in,  Hilmar,  come  in. 
You  are  not  disturbing  us.     Do  you  want  anything? 

HiLiMAR.  No,  I  just  happened  to  be  passing.  Go^il- 
morning,  ladies.     (To  his  sister.)     Is  he  here  still? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Who? 

HiiJ^iAR.     The  old  man. 

Mrs,  Bernick  Juniou.  Yes,  I  can  hear  father  in 
Bernick's  room*     I  didn't  know 

HlLMAR.  I  wish  I  could  guess  what  they  want  with 
Aim 

Mrs,  Bernick  Junior.     But  what  is  it  at  all*— ^ — ? 

HiLdf AR.     Don't  you  know  ? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     No,  I  know  nothing. 

HiLAtAH.  Don't  you  know  that  Bernick  has  called  a 
railway  meeting? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Has  he? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senk>r,     Has  Karsten? 

Mrs.  Hummel.     A  railway  meeting? 
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Mrs.  Salvesen.  Is  Mr,  Beniick  guing  lo  build  a 
railway  ? 

Mrs.  Holt.  Only  think,  if  we  were  to  have  a  rail- 
way here! 

Dr.  Rorlund.  Oh,  k*t  us  hope  that  is  a  very  distant 
prospect, 

Miis.  Bernick  Junior*     Bui  what  did  father  sav  to 

it? 

IIiLMAR,  Do  you  think  he  said  anyUiing?  I  don't 
suj>posc  he  had  any  idea  of  what  they  were  going  to  talk 
atjout.  But  I  heard  it  from  Knap,  They've  sent  a  list 
round  to  Sanclstad,  to  Hasmussen— -Rasmnssen  on  the 
hill — and  to  Vigeland — and  to  the  old  man  as  w^elK 
Gotnlness  knows  why  Ac  should  be  lu  it. 

Mns.  RuMMEL,  But  they  are  oor  capitalists,  Mr- 
Ton  nesen! 

HtLMAR.  Yes,  if  capital  could  do  it,  it  mi^ht  perhaps 
succeed;  but  you  want  inlelligcnee  a.s  well,  and  that's  a 
class  of  goods  of  which  there  is  no  great  supply  here — I 
mean  in  trading  circles,  of  course! 

Mr8.  RiMMEL,     No,  I  hardly  think  I  can  imagiDe  it,  ^ 
Mrs.  Holt! 

Mhr,  Holt,     That  w^e  should  have  a  railway  here! 

Hilda  Ru^lmel,  Then  we  should  be  able  lo  go  by 
train  on  Sundays! 

Dr,  Rorllxd,     On  Sundays? 

Hilda  Rialmel,     No,  I  meant  on  week-days. 

Mrs,  Bernick  Senior,  Would  you  then  really  con- 
sider it  harmful  if  we  had  a  railw^ay  here,  l>r.  Rorlnnd  ? 

Dr,  Rorlund.  No,  I  should  by  no  means  consider  it 
absolutely  harmful.  Its  harmfulness  would  deiM*nd  upon 
so  much  else.  Nor  can  one  in  our  days  cut  one's  self  off, 
even  if  one  wished  it»  And  even  at  the  present  lime  this 
town  is  connected  in  such  manifold  ways  with  ihe  outer 
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world  and  in  contati  with  mudi  lliat  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  not  indeed  a  queHlion  of  a  temptation  more  or 
less,  Mrs.  Berriifk!  Of  .sucli  we  have  enough  already — 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  No,  we  must  seek  a  shield  and 
buckler  in  our  own  mind;  but  first  and  foremost,  of 
course,  W'ith — ;   well,  tliat  is  understood, 

HiLMAR.  Well,  I  should  l>e  very  glad  if  they  could 
build  us  [if  Ihev  would  begin  to  squabble  about]  a  rail- 
way.     It  would  be  a  variety  at  least. 

Dr,  Rorlund.  Oh,  I  think  there  is  quite  enough 
variety  here  as  it  is. 

Hii^MAR.  Possil/ly,  But  here  I  am  smoking.  I  really 
beg  your  pardon,  ladies. 

{Going  totvanls  the  back.) 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  By  all  means  smoke;  I  think 
it  is  a  good  cigar 

IIiij^iAR,  No»  it's  a  very  bad  cigar;  there  isn't  such 
a  thing  as  a  good  cigar  to  be  got  in  tlu-  whole  town. 
That's  another  of  (he  pleasures  of  pnn  inrial  life.  (  Ttirn- 
ing  over  the  leaves  of  Rorlund*s  book.)  "Hours  of 
Repose  in  the  Bosom  of  Nature."  What  rul*bish  is 
Ihisl 

Mas.  Bernick  Junior,  Oh,  Hilmar,  you  mustn't  say 
that  I     You  have  surely  not  read  the  book. 

IIiLMAR.     No,  and  don't  intend  to. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  You  seem  out  of  sorts  to- 
day. 

HiLMAR.     Yes,  I  am. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  Perhaps  you  didn't  sleep 
well  hist  night? 

IIiLMAU,     No,  I  slept  ver)^  badly.     I  w^ent  a  walk  yes-' 
lerday  evening,  by  my  doctor's  orders,  and  came  across 
Evensen.     Then  we  went  up  to  Rooked  in  at]  tho  club 
and  stayed  there  till  half  pitst  twelve.     Evensen  wuii  tell- 
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iiig  me  about  a  polar  expedition.  An  extraordinary  im- 
agination that  aiati  lian. 

Mrs.  Rummel*  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  agreed 
with  you, 

HiiJtiAR.  N  1,  I  lay  tossing  all  ni^ht  half  asleep,  and 
dreamt  I  was  being  chased  by  a  horril>le  walrus.  I'gli, 
there  he  is  slioiiling  again! 

The  Ladies,     Who  is  slionting? 

HiLMAR,  Old  Tonnesen,  of  course.  He  never  ean 
moderale  his  voice,  and  it  always  makes  me  so  nervous. 

Dn,  R(>RLUND.  The  others  are  not  whispering  either, 
it  seems  to  me*     I  fear  Mr,  Bernick  is  being  sorely  tried. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  When  my  son  has  resolved 
upon  anything,  he  is  capable  of  carrying  it  out,  Dn 
Rorlundl 

Mrs.  RtiMMEL.  Yes,  indeed,  lie  has  shown  that  many 
a  time.  We  have  to  tlmiik  Mr.  Berniek  for  our  water 
supply  and  the  new  street  lamps 

Mrh.  Holt,  —and  proper  paving  and  trt^^s  in  the 
market-place! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  Dear  me»  yes!  what  a  great 
change  there  has  been  in  this  town!  When  I  think  of 
the  time  when  I  was  young 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  Oh,  you  needn't  go  back 
more  than  twehe  or  fourteen  years.  And  it  is  not  only 
outwardly  that  things  have  changed,  but  inwardly  almost 
more  so.  Heavens,  what  a  life  it  was  people  led  here! 
There  was  a  dancing  club  and  a  music  club 

Martha.  And  the  dramatic  club^I  remember  it 
*quite  well, 

Mrs.  Rum  MEL.  Yes;  it  was  there  your  play  was 
acted,  Mr.  Tonnesen. 

[UiLMAB.     Oh,  nonsense -11 
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Mrs.  Salvesen.  Mr,  Tonnesen's  play?  Wasn't  it 
iQ  that  play  you  told  me  you  played  the  heroine,  Mrs, 
Riimmel  ? 

Mrs.  Rummel  (glanriug  at  Rohtatnd).     I?     I  really 

don't  reineniber,  Mrs.  Salvesen.  But  I  remember  too 
well  all  the  noisy  gaiety  that  went  on  among  families. 

Mas.  IIoLT.  Yes;  I  actually  know  houses  where 
there  were  two  great  dinner-parties  in  one  week. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  Aud  in  the  summer  we  had 
[>ienic  parties  both  on  sea  and  land 

Dr.  Rqrlund.  And  that  on  Sundays  too,  from  what 
I  have  l>e««  given  to  understand. 

Mjt«.  Bernick  Junior.  Yes,  at  that  lime  we  knew 
no  Wtler.     We  even  thouglit  it  extremely  amusing. 

Dr.  RoRi.UND.  Well,  to  unaided  liuman  nature  such 
lliiugs  are  amusing.  But  we  have  to  overeome  I  hat. 
Mrs.  Bernick! 

Mrs.  BERNit'K  Senior.  I  must  say»  though,  that 
there  were  many  eircunistauees  whi<'h  in  a  way  excused 
us. 

Dr.  Rorlund,     Exeused -? 

Mrs.  Bernu  k  Senior,  Or.  if  they  didn't  excuse  us, 
at  any  rate — well,  the  men  at  that  lime  had  little  to  do, 
and  we  women  still  less.  We  had  our  housekee|nng  and 
nothing  else.  None  of  our  societies  had  then  been 
started,  rulil  you  came  here  no  one  thought  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mrs.  Pernick  Junior,  And  yet  tliere  were  serious 
peojile  among  us  even  then. 

Dr.  Rorlund.  W^ere  there  really?  Aud  who  were 
they? 

Mrs.  Bernh'K  Junior.     Oh,  there  were  several. 

Mrr.  Bernick  Senior,  Betty  is  no  doulit  thi raking 
of  Lona  Hessel  in  particular. 
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Dn.  RoRLtTND-  Hessel?  Is  that  the  Miss  Hessel 
who  lives  abroad? 

Mrs.  Rernick  Junior.  Yes;  she  has  lived  abroad  a 
long  while;  ever  since 

Dr.  RriRLUND.     How  long,  do  you  say? 

Mr8.  Hernu'K  Junior.    No,  I  tai^l  rpinemher exactly, 

Mrs.  Rummel.  Oh.  Mrs.  Bernick,  can't  you  remem- 
ber, she  went  away  just  at  the  lime  you  were  married  ? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  No,  I  really  don't  rememljcr 
that. 

Mrs.  Holt.  She  Is  probably  roving  about  all  over 
the  place,  in  Germany,  Franre,  Italy. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  We  have  not  heard  from  her 
for  several  yenvs.  She  was  a  wry  distant  relative  of 
my  late  husljand,  Dr.  Rorlnnd*  But  she  never  writes. 
Heaven  knows  whether  she  has  found  peace  anywhere. 

Dr.  Rorlund.  I  doubt  it,  Mrs.  Bernick!  That 
peace  which  we  lack  within  ourselves  can  scarcely  he 
found  outside.  And  least  of  all  abroad.  We  see  every 
day,  both  in  newspapers  and  books,  how  matters  stand 
there.  Doubt  and  fermenting  unrest  on  every  side;  the 
soul  at  war  with  itself,  insecurity  in  every  relation  of  life; 
disintegration  of  family  life  and  a  spirit  of  suliversJon  in 
the  great  communities.  No;  we  ought  to  thank  (Uyd 
that  our  lot  is  ordered  as  it  is.  A  tare,  alas!  will  noT?f 
and  Uien  spring  up  among  llie  crop;  but  we  live  upon  a 
soil  where  things  can  grow,  whether  they  turn  to  gi>od  or 
eviL — Therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  I  should  very  much 
doubt  that  Miss  Hessel  has  found  peace  far  from  home, 
if  it  was  thai  sjie  went  to  seek. 

Mahtha,  Perhaps  we  shall  see  sooner  than  anyone 
thinks. 

Mr.s.  Holt.  Yes,  who  was  it  said  that  she  was  com- 
ing home  this  summer? 
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Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  Oh,  that  has  been  said  so 
many  times,     I  don't  suppose  anything  will  come  of  it. 

Martha.     But  this  time  it  may  come  true, 

Mits.  Behnick  Senior.  Surely  you  know  something, 
child;  one  can  tell  that  from  the  way  you  speak. 

Martha.    No,  indeed  I  know  nothing;  hut  I  think 

Dr.  Rorlund,  Telegraph  secrets!  We  must  not  en- 
quire more  closely. 

Mrs.  Rummel.  Well,  if  she  comes  home  this  summer, 
she  will  find  great  changes  indeed!  She  left  just  when 
things  were  at  their  worst,  and  the  town  was  upside- 
down.  That  was  the  winter  Moller's  comedy  company 
was  here.  Don't  you  remember,  Mrs.  Bernick^  they 
played  in  Holm  the  sail  maker's  hall  ? 

Mrs.  Bernick.     Yes,  very  likely, 

Mrs,  Holt  (with  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Rummel).  H'm 
— h'm. 

Mrs,  RuMMEii  {imthout  7wt Icing  it).  No,  there's  no 
doubt  al>out  it.  I  remember  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  were 
to-day.  Yes,  that  winter  I  here  were  fine  doings  iu  the 
town.     WiLsn't  it  that  year  that ? 

Mrs*  Holt  {as  before),     Wm 1 

Mrs,  Rumm£L  {notielng  her),  No>  of  course — ,  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  saying 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  But  don't  you  think  we'd 
better ? 

Mrs.  Salvesen,  But  what  was  the  real  truth  of  all 
the  wild  stories  of  that  time  ?  I  am  so  new  to  the  town 
that  I  don't  know  what  hapjjened 

Mrs.  Rummel.  Oh,  it  was  really  nothing  after  all, 
Mrs.  Salvesen! 

MwA,  Holt.  Dina,  dear,  hand  me  that  piece  of  lioeni 
please. 
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Mrs.  Berwick  Jukioh  (at  the  mme  time).  Diiia,  my 
love,  will  you  go  and  ask  Kalrina  lo  bring  the  coffee  into 
the  verandah. 

Martha.     I  will  help  you,  Diria. 

(DiNA  and  Marth.^  go  out  by  ths  second  door  on  ih^ 
left.) 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  And  now  we  may  put  aside 
our  work  for  to-day.  Come,  let  me  help  you*  mother 
dear!     Will  you  come,  ladies? 

{She  and  Rohlund  lead  Mrs,  Bernick  Senior  md 
to  the  verandah,  llw  other  ladies  k^ve  risen  and 
are  arranging  (heir  work  on  the  table  in  the  room,) 

Mrs.  Rir^MEL  (siftly).  Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Salvesen,  how 
you  frightened  me  I 

Mrs,  Salvesen.     I? 

Mrs,  Holt.  Ah,  but  you  began  it  yourself.  Mm, 
Hummel. 

Mrs.  Rum  MEL.  I  ?  Oh,  how  ran  you  say  so,  Mrs, 
Holt?     Not  a  single  word  passed  my  lips* 

Mrs,  Salvesen.     But  what  is  the  matter? 

Mrs,  Rummel.  How  eould  you  talk  about — ?  Only 
think— didn't  you  see  that  l>ina  was  in  the  room? 

Mrs.  Salvesen.  But,  mercy  on  us,  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Mrs.  Holt,  Here,  in  this  honse,  toof  Don*t  you 
know  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bernick's  brother ? 

Mrs.  Salvesen.  What  about  him  ?  I  know  nothing 
at  all;  remember  I  am  quite  new  to  the  town- 

Mrs.  Rummel.  Then  you  Iiaven^t  heard  that — ? 
H'm;  don't  wait  for  us,  Hilda. 

Mrs.  Holt.  You  go  too»  Netta.  And  be  sure  you 
are  very  kind  to  Din  a  wlien  she  comes. 

(Hilda  and  Netta  go  out  into  tlie  verandah,) 
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Mrs.  Salvesen.     Well,  what  about   Mrs.    Bernick*3 
brothi^r  ? 

Mrs,  Rti.\fi^rEij.     Don't  you  know,  he  wtis  tlie  hero  of 
the  M'andal  ? 

Mbh.  Salvesen,     Mr.  Ililmar  the  hero  of  a  ficandal! 
Mrs.  Holt.     No,  not  he,  Mrs.  SalvesenI     It  was  the 

other  brother 

Mrs.  Rummel.     The  prodigal  brother 

Mrs,  Holt,     Old  Tonnesen's  youngest  son;  one  who 
waa  a  sailor.     He  ran  away  to  America. 

Mrs.  Salves  en.     And  there  was  a  scandal  about  him  ? 
Mrs.  Rummel.     Yes»  there  was  a  sort  of^what  shall 
I  call  it? — a  sort  of  a — with  Dina's  niolher. 

Mrs.  Salvesen.     Oh*  no!    how  unfortunate  that  I 

knew  nothing 

Mrs,    RiTMMEi..     Hush,    there    she    comes.     (Loud,) 
Yes»  as  you  say»  Dina  h  really  quite  a  clever  girl — What 
are  you  there,  Dina?     We  are  just  finishing  our  work 
here, 

Mrs.  Holt.     Ah,  how  nice  your  coffee  smells,  my  dea" 
Dina.     It  will  be  a  treat  lo  take  a  little  cup  of  it 

(Martha  and  Dina  hare  meanwhiic  helped  the  set- 
vant  to  bring  in  the  coffee  things.  The  ladies  go 
out  and  ifk  down;  they  vie  vyith  each  other  in  iaik- 
inij  kimlbj  to  Dina.  After  a  time  she  vomes  into 
the  room  and  looks  for  her  sewing.) 
Mrs.    Bernick   Junior    (on  the  verandah),     Dina, 

don*t  vou  want ? 

Dina.     No,  thanks;  1  haven*t  nearly  finishe<L 

(She  takes  her  sevnng  and  sits  dovm  on  the  rights 
with  her  back  turned  toteards  the  end  of  the  tabU\ 
Mrs.  Bernick  Junior  and  Rorlund  exchange 
a  few  ivords;  a  moment  after y  he  comes  into  the 
room,) 
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RoRLUND  (goes  up  to  the  tnhli\  as  if  it Hf king  for  same 
iking,  and  satjs  in  a  low  voti'c).     Diiia! 

DiNA.     Yes  I 

RoRLUND.     Why  will  you  not  come  out  ? 

DiNA,     You  know  very  well. 

RoRLUND.  Do  you  lliink  that  anyone  is  speaking  ill 
of — of  one  who  is  absent? 

DiNA.  I  am  sure  they  are  not  speaking  of  one  who  is 
absents 

RoRLUND.     Well,  what  then  ? 

Din  A    ((luivering),     I   know   that   they   are    thinking" 
about  her— all  of  them. 

RoRLUiSD.     Thinking  evil  ? 

DiNA.      No! 

RoRLUND.     There,  you  see! 

DiNA.     They  do  what  is  worse. 

RoRLUND.     WTiat  h  worse,  then  ? 

DiNA.     Oh^  I  know  well  enougli;  they  pity  her. 

RdRLUND.     Do  you  call  that  worse  ? 

DiNA.     Yes. 

RORLUND.     Yours  is  a  rebellious  nature^  Dina. 

DiNA  (softly).    Yes. 

R6RLUND.     What  makes  it  so? 

DiNA.     It  has  never  been  otherwise^ 

RoRLUND.     But  could  you  not  trj*  to  change  ? 

DrxA.     No. 

RORLUND.     Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  ? 

DiNA.      No, 

RoRHTND,  And  why  don*t  you  Ihink  it  would  !>e  of 
any  use? 

Din  A,     You  know  quite  well  why. 

R5RLUND.     No,  I  do  not.     Tell  me. 

Din  A  (looks  up  at  him  Jinn!  i/).  Because  I  belong  to 
the  Lapsed  and  Ivost 
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ftciRLUND.     Fie! 

DiNA,     Mother  and  I  !>elong  to  the  T/apsed  and  liost, 

R5RLUND.  I  am  sure  no  one  in  this  house  has  ever 
said  that  to  you. 

DiNA.     No,  but  they  think  it. 

RrJRLUND.  I  have  often  seen  signs  of  I  his  distrust  in 
you.  Has  it  any  tiling  to  do  with  your  sometimes  con- 
cealing your  movements? 

Din  A,     What  do  you  mean  hy  that? 

RoRLUND.  Wliere  were  you  late  yesterday  evening, 
Dina? 

DiNA  (bending  over  her  tvork) .     Do  you  know  thai  too  ? 

RoRLiTND.     Where  were  you  ? 

Din  A*     At  home. 

Ron  LUND.  At  home  ?  I  suppose  you  mean  with  your 
mother? 

DiNA.    Yes, 

UoHLUND.     I  thought  vfMir  home  was  here? 

DiXA,     Yes,  they  Jiave  taken  me  into  their  house. 

RfiRLUND.  On  condition  ttiat  you  do  not  visit  your 
mother. 

Din  A,     Yes. 

RoRLUND.     And  you  promised  that? 

Din  A.     Yes. 

RoiiLUND.     And  nevertheless  you  do  visit  her? 

DiNA.    Yes. 

R5RLUND.     In  spite  of  your  promise? 

DiNA.     Such  IS  my  nature, 

RoRLUND,     Wliy  do  you  do  it? 

Din  A.     It  is  more  amusing  with  her. 

RoRLirNU.  Indeed?  Then  what  do  you  think  it  is 
here? 

Din  A.     They  are  all  good  to  me. 
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RoRLUND.  And  these  serious  occupations  and  en- 
deavours of  ours— do  you  like  taking  part  in  them  ? 

DiNA.    Yes. 

R5RLUND.    For  what  reason  ? 

DiNA.     Because  you  wish  it. 

RoRLUND.     Do  you  like  doing  something  for  my  sake  r 

DiNA.    Yes,  I  do. 

R5RLUND.     Why? 

Di\A.  Because  you  are  so  much  more  perfect  than 
the  others. 

R5RLUND.     What  makes  you  think  that,  Dina  ? 

DiNA.  Because  you  have  taught  mc  so  much  that  is 
beautiful. 

RoRLUND.  Beautiful  ?  Do  you  call  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion beautiful? 

Dina.    Yes. 

R5RLUND.  What  do  you  understand,  then,  by  a  beau- 
tiful thing? 

Dina.     I  have  never  thought  of  that. 

R5RLUND.  Then  think  of  it  now.  What  do  you  un- 
derstand by  a  beautiful  thing? 

Dina.  A  beautiful  -thing  is  something  great — and  far 
away. 

RoRLUND.  Il'm.  Listen,  Dina,  I  want  to  say  to 
you — .     Oh,  here  they  come. 

(He  goes  tip  to  wards  the  verandah.  At  the  same 
mometit  Old  Tonnesen  conies  noisily  out  of  Mr. 
Bernick's  room.) 

Mads  Tonnesen  {in  the  doonvay).  No,  no,  no,  I 
say!  It's  no  use,  I  say!  Vm  off  now,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Mads  Tonnesen!  (Slxim^  tlie  door.) 

HiLMAR  Tonnesen  (at  the  same  time,  to  Mrs.  Ber- 
NiCK  Junior).     There  he  is.     (K>od-bye! 

(Is  hurrying  off  to  the  right.) 
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Mads  TOnnesen,  Ililmar!  My  son  inimar^  wait, 
we'll  go  together.  You  ought  to  have  been  in  thpre» 
ILstening  to  your  l>rothcr-in-Iav>  *  I'm  damned  if  I  ever 
heard  anything  so  mad  I 

FIiLMAH,  Hush;  don*t  swear  so  horribly.  Can't  you 
see  Mrs.  Beniic-k  sitting  out  there? 

Madb.  WhaL  y  the  old  lady  there  ?  (ApproQchin(/,) 
Good  morning,  ma^am. 

HiLMAH.     C^onie  on;  come  on* 

Mbs.  Bernick  Senior,  fiood  morning,  Ttinnesen. 
What  is  going  to  be  done  about  tlie  railway  ? 

Mads.  It  won't  come  to  anything,  ma'am;  he  wan  t 
to  build  it  with  our  money;  I  never  heard  anything  so 
unreasonable!  , 

Mrs.  liEHNicK  Seistior.  But  I  suppose  he  will  build 
it  with  his  own  as  well 

Mads.  Yes,  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own 
money;  he  has  plenty  of  it;  and  l;c  earned  it  easily 
enough.  But  I,  ma'am^  wiio  began  with  fv  j  empty 
fists- — 

HlLMAR  (sfill  at  the  door).     Hands 

Mads.  /  say  fists,  my  son  Hilmar!  Yes,  ma'am,  I 
can  tell  you,  they  were  empty  then>  and  dirty  too 

Hilmah.     Ugh! 

Mads.  But  that's  the  glory  of  labour,  ma'am*  and 
with  those  fists  I  hold  on  to  what  I've  sweated  so  hard 
Tor 

HiLKfAH.     Ugh,  ugh,  ugh! 

Mads.  Yes,  I  know  very  well  people  }»ere  give  me 
nicknames  and  call  me  the  Badger;  Inil  the  Badger  will 
show  Uiem  that  he  has  claws!  Isn't  that  so,  my  son 
Hilmar? 

UiLMAR.     Yes,  only  do  come;  crime  on! 

Mads.     Kail  way!     As  if  I  didnH  know  all  about  rail- 
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ways.  WTien  a  young  man  over  in  America  gets  on 
board  a  railway,  he's  never  seen  afrain,— But  why  llie 
devil  can't  you  come*  Hilmarl  I'm  sure  the  dinner*s  on 
the  table  long  ago,  and  you  stand  here  wasting  my  timt 
talking!— ^Good-bye,ma*am;  good-bye,  Betty;  good-bve, 
alH 

(Old  Tonnesen  awd  his  aon  go  mil  to  Hw  right.  At 
the  same  momettt  Sandhtad,  RAH:kiussEN  and 
ViGEi^\ND  enter  f mm  the  room  on  ihe  It ft^  followed 
bfj  Bernick,  who  has  a  bundle  of  pajjers  in  hU 
hand.) 

Bernick.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  regard  this  a** 
a  final  refusal.  At  any  rale  take  the  paprrs  home  with 
you  and  t|y  to  make  yourselves  better  acquainted  wilh 
my  calculations. 

Sandstad,  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  thhik  that 
would  be  of  any  use,  Mr.  Bemick.  Aecorrling  to  my 
best  convictions  I  cannot  advise  private  individuals  to 
venture  their  money  in  this;  and  i>till  less  can  I  be  a 
party  to  voting  any  public  funds. 

Rasmussen.     Nor  I  either. 

ViGEL.\ND.  To  me  it  is  evident  that  a  railway  project 
of  this  kind  would  be  opposc<l  to  the  most  inxportant 
interests  of  the  town.  Think  of  all  our  steamships  in 
the  coasting  trade.     What  should  %ve  do  with  them? 

Rasmussen,  Yes,  what  should  we  do  with  the  steam- 
ships ? 

ViG eland.  And  another  thing.  If  we  get  a  railway 
round  here,  then  I  he  neighbouring  towns  will  also  have 
a  railway.  No  one  can  telt  what  changes  this  will  bring 
about  in  the  shipping  trade, 

Rasmussen.     No,  no  one  can  tell  that. 

Bernick,  But,  gentlemen*  wlial  are  you  talking 
about?     The  country  districts  round  here  have  produce 
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enough  both  for  us  and  for  the  neighhouring  towns^  if 
we  only  provye  tlie  means  of  communication. 

Kabmub8EN.     Yes,  that's  right, 

Bernick.  Just  thuik  of  our  great  tracts  of  forest, 
whirh  are  now  inafcessilKlc^  Think  of  the  minerals  it 
would  allow  lis  to  work.  Think  of  our  water-power, 
with  one  waterfall  ahove  another; — what  rare  advan- 
tages for  manufactures  of  all  kinds! 

Rasmussen.     Yes,  there  are. 

ViGELAND.  But  all  Uiis  would  not  benefit  the  town, 
Mr.  Bernick! 

Bkhnick,  My  dear  Mr.  Vigeland,  it  would  benefit 
society;  and  what  benefits  society,  w^ould  also  benefit  us. 
Therefore  we  ought,  as  enlightened  citizens,  to  supjxjrt 
the  affair  with  all  the  powers  that  are  at  our  disposal. 
But  w^e  must  hold  together;  that  is  all-important!  Take 
the  draft  pros])ectus  heme  with  you :  go  careful ly  through 
all  my  calculations;  hclj)  me,  if  you  find  any  error  in  the 
estimates;— here  is  one  for  you»  Mr.  Sandstad. 

Sandstad,     Well,  there's  no  harm  in  taking  them^ 

llASMuasEN.     No»  there*s  no  harm  in  that. 

Sandstad.     But  I  don*t  think  anything  will  come  of  it, 

Rabmussen,     No,  I  don't  eiUier. 

Beknick.  Well,  well,  gentlemen^  sleep  on  it  first. 
Perhaps  something  will  come  of  it  after  all.  Men  like 
yourselves  cannot  |)ossihly  be  blind  to  all  the  prosperity 
and  progress  that  lies  behind  this  undertaking.  It  is  only 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  that  takes  you  by  surprise.  And 
this  disinclination  to  throw  one*s  self  at  once  into  any- 
tiling  new  and  untried  is  very  estimaljle*  very  honour- 
able; it  is  a  good  and  a  characteristic  side  of  our  nation; 
I  even  venture  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  best  pillars  of  our 
Hotiety.  But  when  we  have  once  eonvinct'd  ourselves  of 
the  desirability  and  opportuneness  of  a  measure^  then  it 
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h  just  as  mudi  our  duly  not  to  draw  l>ark.  but  to  go 
througli  with  it.  Am  I  not  right,  we  arc  all  agreed  on 
that  ? 

ViQELAND.  Well,  I  won't  say  eitlier  one  way  or  the 
other,  but 

Rasmitsj^ev.     No,  I  won't  either;  but 

Sandstad.  Then  I'll  take  the  estimates  with  me,  Mr, 
Bernick? 

Bernick.  Yes,  do  so,  my  dear  Mr,  Sandstad.  Dis- 
cuss the  matter  among  yourselves.  And  when  we  have 
got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  lay  it  before  the  j>iiblic  in  due 
form,  you  will  see  that  the  difBcullies  are  not  nearly  so 
great  as  you  now  think, — ^Well,  good-bye,  gentlemen*  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  I  should  greatly  dislike 
to  a"  ear  a  seliemer  in  your  eyes;  therefore  I  wish  you 
as  soon  as  possible  to  see  the  affair  in  its  true  light. 
Cood  day,  Mr,  Sandstad.  Your  ehildren  are  quite  well. 
I  hope?  Good-bye,  my  dear  .Mr.  Vigeland.  fiood-ln-e, 
Mr.  Rasmussen.  Remember  me  to  Mrs*  Rasmussen, 
Ciond-bye,  gentlemen;  remember  me  very  kindly  at 
home ! 

(  The  three  men  fake  their  leaxw  arid  go  out  to  the  rifjlii.) 

Bernick  {trho  htuf  arcompanied  therii  to  th^^  doijr). 
Phew!  that's  the  first  vietor}^ 

RoRLirND.     Do  you  eall  thai  a  victory,  Mr*  Bernick? 

Bkrnick,  Cietling  Ihcm  to  take  the  papers  home? 
Yes,  Dr.  Rorlund,  tliat  wtis  a  great  victory,  I  donH  ex- 
pect anything  more  to  begin  with. 

Mrs*  Berxick  Junior  {nppnmehing).  My  dear  Kar* 
fiten,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Bernick.  Oh,  my  dear  Betty,  it  can't  possil>ly  in- 
terest you, 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior  (on  the  verandah).  Yes,  Kar* 
sten,  you  must  come  and  tell  us 
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Bernick.  No,  my  dearest  multuT,  it  is  something  you 
and  Betty  don't  understand, 

RoitLUKo.  Hure  is  some  talk  of  a  railway,  so  far  aa 
I  eouid  gather. 

Bernic  K,  Yes,  yon  shall  hear  about  it,  Dr.  Rorlund* 
You  are  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  a  man  who  stands 
outside  local  interests-^ 

RoRLUND.  I  am  certainly  far  removed  from  the  ma- 
terial  interests. 

Bernick.  But  still  you  keep  pace  with  public  affairs 
—do  you  not  ? 

RoRLUND.  Yes,  I  read  the  papers,  so  far  as  my  time 
permits;   and  of  course  one  hears  one  thing  and  another. 

Bernick.  Good,  then  of  course  you  know  that  there 
IS  talk  of  making  a  line  of  railway  through  the  hills? 

ftt>RLUND.  Yes,  one  that  will  not  come  down  to  our 
town, 

Bernick.  It  won't  touch  any  of  the  coast  towns 
about  here — if  it  is  carried  out.  But  that  is  what  we  are 
not  going  to  permit! 

Mrs.  Bekmck  Sexiou.  But,  Karsten,  whv  are  vou 
mixing  yourself  up  in  all  this? 

Bernick.  Il'm,  my  dear  mother,  it  would  take  too 
long  to  explain 

IloRLUND.  Well,  I  am  not  a  business  man,  o*  course; 
but  still  I  too  think  that  such  things  might  be  left  to  the 
Government. 

Bernick.  You  do?  Well,  that  is  a  view  that  we 
often  hear  expressed.  But  do  you  not  really  feel  in  your- 
self a  call,  a  need,  an  impulse  to  support  society  in  its 
striving  for  development  and  welfare? 

ROrlund.  Yes,  I  do;  within  the  sphere  that  is  al- 
lotted to  me. 

Bernick,     Yes,  within  ihul  sphere  you  are  [.     You 
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are]  cerlaiiily  a  pillar  of  s[)i ritual  society  among  us» 
But  I  am  ntjw  lliirikintf  [more  partieularly]  of  practical 
life.  And  thai  is  just  where  the  (loverunieiit  is  found 
wanting,  Dr.  RiirhuifL  The  Ciovernnient  has  the  \jest 
intentions,  but  it  sees  no  further  than  the  needs  of  the 
moment;  it  is  lacking  in  foresight;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  praclieal  men  have  to  step  in.  We  have 
been  educated  in  tlie  school  of  experience;  we  arc- — ^I 
think  I  may  say  so  with  all  modesty— we  are  the  best 
|ullars  of  ci\'il  society;  for  by  pilhirs  of  society  I  do  not 
mean  those  men  wlio  su[>port  exisling  institutions,  t>ut 
those  who  jiromote  reasonal>le  and  necessary  progress. 

IVIiis.  RuMMEL  (In  the  d(}orwaij  to  lite  verandah).  Oh, 
how  amusing  it  is 

Beunick.     Do  you  call  it  amusing,  Mrs.  Runimel  ? 

Mrs,  Rltmmel,  Yes,  I  lliink  it  is  so  amusing  to  h^ar 
men  speaking. 

BERNii  K.  Then  you  can  look  forward  to  a  good  deal 
of  amusement,  for  we  shall  have  l>lenty  of  speaking  and 
writing,  and  quarrelling  and  wrangling.  But  it  .nhull  go! 
Ay,  if  I  have  to  risk  all  I  possess  in  the  aJfair,  I  am  de- 
termined  lo  see  it  through. 

Mrs.  Salvesen.  Do  you  think  butter  will  be  cheaper 
if  we  have  a  railway,  Mr.  Bcrnick? 

BERNiiTC.  It  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  whole  com- 
munity; that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  for  the  momenl.  But, 
ladies,  you  must  not  mix  yourselves  up  with  the  questions 
of  the  day;  you  must  leave  them  to  us  men.  Your  place 
is  in  the  home;  tht*re  you  must  bring  peace  and  comfort 
to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  vou»  as  mv  dear  Betty, 
and  my  dear  old  motlier  bring  peace  and  comfort  to  me 
and  to  Olaf,     Why,  where  is  Olaf  ? 

Mrs.  Beunick  Junior,  lie  is  not  back  from  school 
yet,  (Knap  enkrs  from  the  rig  fit.) 
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Knap.     A  shij*  for  repairs,  Mr,  Bernick* 

Bernick*     Bravo!     Who  is  it? 

Knap.  A  l>ig  Ameriean.  Sprang  a  leak  tn  fiie  North 
Sea. 

Bernick.     And  can  we  take  her  in  ? 

Knap*  I  really  don't  know  wliat  to  sa\\  Thlnj^s  are 
going  Imdly  at  the  yard*  Mr,  Oenikk.  To-day  tlie  dril- 
ling-machine is  out  of  order  again;  and  the  steam-plane 
won't  work  cither. 

Bernuk,  U'm,  h'm;  I  don't  believe  Aune  will  ever 
learn  to  work  with  machines. 

Knap.  I  don't  believe  hi*  wanf^  to  learn;  lie  has  set 
himself  against  tlic  m.ad lines  ever  sin<e  we  put  them  in. 

Bernick.  Oh,  we  shall  l>c  able  to  get  over  that. 
But  under  any  cireunistan*  es — we  mustuH  lose  the  iimer* 
icau.     What  kind  of  sliip  is  she  .^ 

Knap.  The  barfjue  Indian  Girl  of  New  York,  with 
dyc-%vrKMl  from  lirazil  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Bernkk.     And  the  captain? 

Knap.  The  captain  went  overl>oard  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  mate  Inis  delirium  tremens.  But  a  sailor^  who 
was  on  board  as  a  passenger,  took  command  and  brought 
the  ship  inio  Ra^gehavn. 

Behnick.     Then  you  haven't  spoken  lo  hira? 

Kxai\     Yes,  I  have;  he  wiLs  on  the  steamer. 

Behnick.     Oh,  then  the  steamer's  in  ? 

Knap.  Yes,  and  he  has  come  in  here  with  the  crew 
to  get  more  hands  and  lo  charter  a  tug.  Here  is  his 
card. 

Bernick  {read^),  "John  Rawlinson,  New  Orleans.** 
Then  he's  from  the  Soollicrii  States.  Well,  you  must 
see  that  you  give  him  all  I  lie  help  you  can,  Mr.  Knap. 

Knap.     I'll  do  so,  .Mr.   Bern  irk. 

{He  gocji  out  mjaiu  to  Uw  ri(fhi.) 
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Mkh*    REiiNirK    JtmiOH    (ealb  from  ouLndc),     Good 
news,  Karstcn  ? 

Bernick.     Business,    my  dear!     Yon    must   be   pre- 
pared to  receive  an  Ameriean  captain  to  dinner. 

(Ol.\f  Berxh-k*  uith  a  knapmck  of  school -hooks  on 
ku  back,  comes  nituimg  up  the  street  and  Ihrough 
the  garde fi-gatc.) 

Olaf.     Mamma,  mamma*  I've  been  down  seeing  the 
steamboat!     Do  you  know  who  was  on  board? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior,     Yes,  child;    I  expect  it  was 
an  Ameriean  captain. 

Olaf.     How  do  you  know  tliat,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     I  guessed  it. 

Olaf,     Then  can  you  guess  that  Aunt  Lona  was  on 
board  too  ? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Wlmt  are  you  saying? 

Olaf.     Yes,  she  was,  mamma;  IS*e  seen  her  and  spo- 
ken to  her, 

Bernick.     Now  you*re  not  telling  the  truth,  Olaf! 

Ol-af,     Yes,  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Bernick.     No,  youVe  not;  for  yoii  don*t  know  her. 

Olaf.     No,  but  Evenseii  was  down  on  the  pier,  and 
he  knew^  her, 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior  (aside).     So  then ! 

Mrs.    Rum  MEL,     Only    think — then    she    has    come 
home  after  all! 

Mrs.  Holt,     WelK  what  did  I  tell  you»  Mrs,  Rum* 
mel  ?  (}fa}u/  travellers  cowrie  up  the  street.) 

Mrs.  Rummel-     l/0<>k,  look!     Well,  I   never ^tliere 
she  is,  as  large  as  life! 

(MiS8  Hessel,  in  an  elegant  trm)ellwg  eosfume.  unih 
a  sakhi'l  tind  a  plaid  over  her  shottlder  and  a  kfiap* 
sack  in  her  hauil,  conies  up  the  streeU) 
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Mrs,  Behnick  JuNirm.  Yes,  there  slie  is!  (Runs 
doitJi  io  the  ijurden-tjaic.)  Lcma^  Luim!  Welcome 
home! 

LoNA.  Wliy,  yes — good  morning,  Betty!  {Calls  w^ 
to  the  i^erand^h,)     Good  morning,  old  auntie! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     But  do  come  inside! 

LoNA.  Thiinks,  presently,  presently;  I  must  go  up 
to  the  hotel  first  and  wasli  myself  clean  from  top  to  tue; 
on  the  steamer  you  get  as  dirty  as  a  pig,     Au  revoir! 

(She  goes  on  up  the  drect.) 

Mrs.  Behnick  Senior.  She  hasn't  changed,  has  she, 
Betty  ? 

Mrs,  Bernick  Junior  (looking  after  her).  No, — and 
yet  she  has. 

ROrlund.  That  lady  appeared  to  me  somewhat  un- 
womanly. 

Mrs,  Holt,  How  funnily  her  dress  was  cut,  Mrs* 
Rummel! 

Mrs.  Rummel.  Yes,  hut  did  vou  notice  her  hat,  Mrs* 
Holt? 

Olaf.     Hurrah,  mamma,  here  come  all  the  Americans! 

Mrs.  Rcmmel.  No,  look  at  these  wild  peofJe;  they've 
got  a  great  flag— — - 

Mrs,  Holt.  Ugh,  I  believe  there  are  brown  and 
black  ones  among  them. 

Mrs.  Salvesen.  The  captain  is  almost  the  ugliest; 
lie  has  a  regular  pirate's  face. 

Rorlund.     Yes,  IhaL  fellow  is  capal>le  of  anything. 

Bernictc.  Foreigners,  Dr.  Rorlund;  we  mustn't  l>e 
so  particular. 

(Captain  Rawlinson  and  hh  crew,  unth  Uie  Ameri- 
can flag  at  their  head,  come  np  the  .street,  ft>l hived 
by  a  vrvwd  of  children  and  grown- up  people.) 
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Bernick  {waves  his  hand  from  live  steps  and  calls  out:) 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Rawlinson!  This  way,  if  you  please, 
sir!     I  am  Mr.  Bernick! 

Capt.  Rawlinson  {waves  his  handkerchief  and  cries:) 
Very  well,  Karsten;  but  first  three  cheers  for  the  old 
Badger!     {The  Americans  and  the  whole  crowd  go  past,) 

Bernick  {starting  back).     Ah! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior  {with  a  cry) .     Who  spoke  then  ? 

Martha  {involuntarily  takes  a  step  forward  and  cries:) 
Johan! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Heavens — it  was  my  brother! 

Mrs.  Rummel.     Well,  as  I'm  alive,  I  think  so  too 

Bernick  {has  composed  himself  and  says  calmly).  It 
was  Johan  Tonnesen.     What  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  Holt.  Oh,  what  a  surprise!  And  how  well  he 
looked. 

Mrs.  Salvesen.  And  how  well  that  beard  suited 
him,  Mrs.  Bernick! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior  {aside).  Johan  and  Loha — 
on  the  same  day 

Bernick.  Well,  now  we  shall  have  turbulent  spirits 
among  us. 

Rorlund.  I  hope  no  one  will  succeed  in  introducing 
a  disturbing  element  here.  With  the  place  in  its  present 
state — a  home  of  peace  and  good  order  and  domes- 
ticity  

Mrs.  Rummel's  Servant-Gihl  {enters  through  the 
garden-gate).  Master  sent  nic  to  say,  ma'am,  that  you 
must  please  come  home;  G urine  has  burnt  the  fish  to  a 
cinder. 

Mrs.  Rummel.  Oh,  these  servants,  these  servants; 
one  can  never  leave  anything  to  them!  Good-bye,  good- 
oye;  we  shall  meet  to-morrow! 

{She  and  the  scrcant  hurry  off  down  the  street.) 
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Mb^.  Salvesen.  Yes,  that's  what  you  can  expect  if 
you  truest  your  house  to  the  servants, 

MuH.  Salvesen'h  Two  Little  CiiRi*s  (come  out  oftlie 
chemisi'^  »hop,  run  io  thv  (jarden^gaie  and  call  out:) 
^laninia,  niamnia,  you  must  come  and  see;  Nicholas 
has  fallen  into  the  wasli-lyi>! 

Mrs.  Salvesen,  What  do  you  say>  children!  And  he 
had  his  new  blouse  on! 

The  Little  (jihi*s.     Oh,  he  is  in  a  filthy  mess? 

Mrb.  Salvesen,  Oh,  tliesc  children,  tliese  children! 
Good  day!     I  must  run  as  fast  a^s  I  can. 

{She  imd  the  litile  grrh  hurry  into  the  vhcmhi's  shop.) 

Mii.H.  Holt,  Yes,  that's  what  hajipens  if  you  leave 
everything  lying  about,  I  make  it  my  rule  to  lock 
things  up;  and  the  keys  {j»laps  her  pockef)  I  carry  about 
witli  me. 

The  Postsian  (comes  running  dtmm  the  .sfrcet  io  the 
(jardt^n-tjulv)^  Oh,  heavens,  maVm,  yuu  must  hurry 
bonus   we  shall  miss  the  steamer, 

ytns.  Holt,     Miss  the  steamer? 

PoMTMAX.  Yes,  I  lie  second  iielTs  gone  already,  and 
the  postmaster  can't  take  the  mails  on  l>oard  til^  you 
come,  ma'am, 

Mhs.  Holt.  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Cai^'t  the 
mails  go  on  board  without  me  ,^ 

Postman.  No,  ma'am;  you've  locked  up  the  post- 
master's trousers  in  the  wardrobe^ 

Mfts.  Holt,  ]Mercy  on  us!  Cood-lne.  good-ljye  till 
to-morrow!  OIl  tliese  men,  these  men,  they  never  can 
do  anything  for  tliemselves. 

(She  (I nil  the  Pohtiwan  run  up  the  .Htreef,) 

RciRLUND,  People  here  make  too  great  demands  on 
woman's  time  and  energies. 
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Martha  (amdc).     Come  home ! 

Mrs.  Berntck  Junior  (amde).     Both  of  tlicm— — ! 

Olaf  (m  the  yitrden).  Mamma,  now  I  he  Americans 
are  shouting  hurrah  outside  grandpapa's! 

{Noue  a7id  cries  arc  heard  far  off;    people  appear  at 
the  iinndows;  man  if  people  run  up  the  Mreci,) 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior  {who  has  risen  and  is  groping 
for  the  door).  Karstcn^ — don't  you  think  as  I  do — ^that  it 
is  like  ghosts  from  old  times  ? 

Bernick  {starts  up  from  his  thoughts),  Oh>  eome^ — 
ghosts  ?  Yes,  to  yoii»  dear  mother^you  in  the  dark,  with 
your  poor  eyes — {kisses  her)  but  I,  you  see,  I  am  io  the 
full  light  of  day! 

SECOND   ACT 

{Part  of  ike  garden  otitside  Mr.  Behnick*s  house.  Th 
house  itself,  which  is  not  seeUy  is  supposed  to  lie  to 
the  left.  At  the  back  is  the  garden  railing  urith  the 
street  bcgond;  on  the  right  an  oj^en  arbour^  in  which 
is  the  ladiea'  vork-tahle.) 

(Bernick »  dre^ssed  to  go  out,  with  gloves^  stick  and  cigar ^ 
is  walking  in  the  garden.  After  a  little  while  Mrs. 
Bernick  Junior  comes  from  the  house  with  a  quan- 
titg  of  sew^i7igt  uyhich  she  places  on  the  table,) 

Mrs*  Bernick  Junior.     Are  you  there,  Karsten  ? 

Berntck.     Yes,  of  course  Fm  here< 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  the 
office. 

Bernic^k.     I  am  waiting  for  somebody. 

Mrs.  Bernictc  Junior.     Oh,  perhaps  it  is  Jolian  ? 

Bernick.     No. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  Ugh,  then  it  must  be  this 
railway  business  again? 
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Bebnick.  No,  ifs  a  man  Fve  sent  for  here.  Why, 
what  can  it  mailer  to  you  ? 

Mos.  Behnjck  Junior.  Oh,  there's  nothing  strange 
in  my  asking. 

(Din A  (mtcr.f  uuth  the  rest  of  the  seuniig,) 

Bernick.     Are  you  going  to  work  out  here  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Bernick.  Yes,  Dr.  Rorkind  proposed  that  we 
shouki  sit  here. 

Bernick,     I  see,  it's  more  public  here. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  I'm  sure  he  didn't  intend 
any  ostentation  by  it. 

Bernick,  I  didn't  mean  that  either.  There  are  loaf- 
era  enough  here  who  might  take  a  lessoii  from  seeing  all 
these  industrious  ladies. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  AIk  vouVe  not  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  cause,  KarslenI 

Bernick,  Yes,  indeed  I  ami  Sew  away — so  long  as 
domestie  concerns  are  not  negk'cteJ — .  Isn't  Martha  at 
home  to-day? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior,  No,  Martha  of  cH*urse  is  on 
duty, 

Bernick.  That  was  a  great  piece  of  folly  of  liers, 
going  into  the  telegraph  service* 

Mrs.  Beuxick  Junior.  Yes,  I*m  really  afraid  she 
hasn't  strength  enough  for  it. 

Bernictk.  Oh,  as  far  as  strength  goes,  she  can  do  it 
well  enough.  But  it  is  unpleasant  for  me.  It  looks  as 
if  I,  her  brother,  were  unwilling  to  support  her. 

Mrs,  Bernick  Jukior.  Well,  but  it  isn*t  always  so 
pleasant  to  be  supported — even  i>y  one's  nearest  relations. 

Beiinick.  a  woman  has  to  put  up  with  that  sort  of 
thing.  Why  ha.s  she  never  wanted  to  marry?  No,  she 
h  self-willed   and   stiff-necked,   like  most —     Oh,  now 
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they're  beginning  to  arrive  [here  come  Mrs.  Riimmel  and 

her  daughter], 

Mrs.  Bkrnick  Junioh,  Here  is  Mrs.  Holt  and  Nelta 
too, 

Bernick.  What  a  hurn  iheyVe  in;  I'm  inclined  to 
think  lho*5e  two  good  ladies  have  designs 

M  n s ,  B ERN I  f  K  J  IT  N I o R ,     n o  w  do  y oil  mean  ? 

Bernick.  Why  do  they  always  drag  the  daughlers 
with  them? 

Mrs.  Bernick  JirxiOR.  Oh,  you  know  we  agreed  that 
these  two  nice,  well-brought-up  girls  were  to  be  exam- 
ples for  Dina. 

Bernick,  H'm;  a  roujjle  of  motliers  willi  marriage- 
able daughters  are  sure  to  liave  little  designs  of  their 
own 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior*  Keall}',  Karsten,  can  you 
imagine  it  is  because  he 

Bernick.  Yes,  he,  he,  he;  all  the  women  in  the 
place  speak  of  him  as  A^^,— and  then  they  know  at  onee 
who  is  meant. 

(Mr8.  Ri  mmel  irith  Hilda,  and  Mrs.  Holt  with 
Next  A  med  ai  (he  garden-fjate  and  rame  in.  At 
the  mime  inomeiit  Mrs.  Bernick  Senior  ctyttws 
from  ike  house,  led  hij  Dina,  who  has  Rorlund's 
book  in  her  hand.  There  are  greet imjft^  all  talkinff 
at  once*     Daring  this  Mr.s.  Salvesen  pirijtthcfn.) 

Bernick.  Your  punctuality  really  compels  my  ad- 
miration, ladies!     Never  a  minute  behind  lime— — -. 

Mrs.  Rummel.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  long  foi 
these  cosy  hours  of  work 

^i RB.  Bernick  Senior.   Did  you  bring  tlie  book, Dina : 

Dina.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Rummel.     Oh,  he*s  sure  ncit  to  t-onie  lo-day. 

Mrs.  Holt.     No,  he's  sure  not  to 
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Why     not?     It     is     holiday     lime,    you 


Berkick. 
know— — 

Mits.  R,  Yes,  Ihat's  true;  but  aren't  you  taking  a 
holiday  too,  Mr.  Berniek? 

Bkrnk  K.  You  mean  because  I  was  taking  a  walk  here 
with  my  wife  ?  Dear  me,  one  isnH  a  mere  man  of  business 
and  nothing  else;  one  is  also  the  head  of  a  family 

Mrs.  IL  Yes,  you  may  truthfully  say  that  of  your- 
self, Mr,  Berniek 

Bernick.  And  one  wants  to  enjoy  the  society  of  one's 
own  circle;  it  is  no!  a  large  one,  but  for  that  rea,son  it  is 
all  the  more  closely  bound  together,  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mrs.  RuMJtiEL.  Ah,  but  now  it  is  a  little  enlarged, 
isn't  it? 

Bernick.  Yes,  since  my  brother-in-law  has  come 
home*  you  mean. 

Mrs.  R,  They  say  he  has  become  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, as  it  m  called 

Bernick.  He  has  improved  a  good  deal ^ the  life 
over  there  on  a  large  scale,  you  sqq — ^in  the  war  he  served 
in  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant — — 

Mrs,  R.  No,  did  he  indeed  ?  and  how  does  he  like 
being  at  home — 

Bernick.     Oh,  we  said  so  little  about  that. 

Mrs.  B.  Jr.     He  was  only  in  here  for  a  minute 

Mr8.  Bernick  Senior.  And  then  Lona  Hessel  came 
just  after 

Mrs.  R.     Oh,  then  she  was  here  too—    - 

Mrs.  B,  Sr.     Yes,  and  slie  has  clianged,  to  he  sure — — 

[Here  is  inserted  some  dialogue  to  the  eflfect  that 
Johan  will  stay  at  home  to  take  over  the  management  of 
Bernick 's  sliip-yard,  eh-,  Mu8,  B.  .Tj«.  asks  what  is  to 
become  i»f  poor  Aitur,  Bhumck:  'that  is  a  thing  Ihat 
my  little  Betty  must  leave  to  us  n^en.j 
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Mrs.  Salvesen.     Oh,  look,  there  he  h 

Behntck.  He?  No>  not  at  all.  it's—  Oh»  he,  yes — 
of  course (Dr.  Rgrlund  enters,) 

RoR.  Good  morning,  good  morning,  ladies!  Good 
morning,  Mr.  B. 

The  Ladies.     Good  morning- 

Mas.  B.  Jh.     How  late  you  are,  Dr.  Roriund. 

R5r.     Yes,  I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon,  ladies;  but  I 
have  been  in  a  place  where  my  presence  was  more  neces-^ 
sary  than  here 

Bernick.  You  have  just  come  from  the  harbour*  I 
see— 

RoR.     Yes,  I  come  from  there. 

Mrs.  B.  Jr.  And  no  doubt  you  had  some  unpleasant- 
ness— —  ? 

RoR.  Well,  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant.— Will  you 
just  imagine 

Bernick.  Excuse  me--^here  is  someone  I  want  to 
speak  to— — 

(During  this  Aune  has  come  in  through  the  garden- 
gnte*     Bernick  goes  finmrds  him,) 

Bernick.  You're  late,  Aune!  I*ve  been  waiting  here 
for  you, 

Aune.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir;  but  w^e  had  to  gel 
the  American  warped  in  first. 

Bernick,     And  do  you  think  now  you  can  get  her  re- 
paired at  once?     [The  ship  has  to  be  at  St.  Petersburg i 
in  a  fortnight ] 

Aune.  Vd  get  her  repaired  all  right,  if  I  was  allowed 
to  work  in  my  own  way. 

Bernick.  At  once — I  asked  you.  In  your  own  way? 
We  can't  liear  of  that.  I  Iiaven't  proviiled  all  these  ex- 
pensive machines  to  let  them  stand  idle,  and  it  won't  do 
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for  a  foreign  .slii|>  to  lie  here  for  months  and  then  perhaps 
be  badly  repaired  after  a!L 

AiiXE.     No,  no,  I  dare  say  that's  true. 

Bernick,  IJsten  to  me,  Anne;  I  suppose  you  can 
gness  why  I  sent  for  you  ? 

AuNE,     Well*  it  mi|Tht  l>e  several  things »  I  dare  say. 

Bernic'K.  Yes,  it  is  several  l!iings;  but  slil!  in  a  way 
they  are  all  the  same.  In  the  first  place — what  was  that 
address  you  gave  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Workmen's 
Club? 

AuNE.  It  was  about  the  harm  that  h  done  to  the 
workmen  by  all  these  new  machines 

Beenick. 
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AtTNE.  Mr-  Bernick  woukln't  have  said  it  like  that» 
Mr  Krap!  But  I  know  well  enough  who  it  is  I've  got 
to  thank  for  this.  I  can  tliank  you  for  it,  Mr.  Krapl 
You've  never  been  able  to  forget  a  certain  oceans  ion — — 
Krap.  Occasion — occasion  ?  I  don't  know  what 
you're  referring  to  with  occasions.  But  I  have  told  you 
Mr.  Bernick's  wishes,  and  that  is  enough.  Now  you 
hat!  I>etler  go  down  to  the  yard  again;  you're  sure  to  be 
wanted;  I  shall  be  down  myself  presently. — I  beg  your 
pardon,  ladies! 

(/if  bows^  and  goes  out  through  (he  garden  and  down 
Uie  Mrcet,  Aune  fjnvs  quirfhj  out  to  the  right. 
Doctor  Rohlund*  who  during  the  forefjoiug  has 
continued  reading,  presenthj  closof  the  book  with  a 
bang*) 


so 
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RoRLUND.     There,  my  dear  ludies,  llint  is  the  end. 

Miis.  RuMMEL  {dnjimj  her  eyes).  Oh,  what  a  beauti- 
ful tale! 

Mrs.  Holt.     Atnl  .so  moral. 

Mrs.  Bernic'K  Junioh.  Sueli  a  hook  really  gives  one 
a  great  deal  to  think  over. 

RoRLUND.  Yes,  it  shows  lis  in  what  wonderful  waya 
providence  sometimes  furthers  its  designs.  This  I i tile 
Christian  congregation  [com muni ly]  takes  refuge  in  tlie 
primeval  forests  of  the  far  west  in  order  to  live  in  peace 
and  unity  as  brothers  and  sisters  together.  Then  worldly- 
minded  speculators  come  and  lay  down  a  railway  straight 
through  the  quiet  region.  With  inlercourse,  temptations 
and  corruption  find  an  inlet.  But  then  it  is  that  this 
convulsion  of  nature  takes  place  at  a  far  distant  spot, 
and  renders  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  railway  to  quite 
another  lino  of  valley.  And  as  the  last  locomotive  puffs 
away>  the  little  congregation  [community]  feels  that  it  is 
freed  from  noisy  and  sinful  toil  and  can  now  breathe 
again  in  peace  and  salihath  stillness. 

Din  A.  But  what  happens  to  the  people  in  the  other 
valley  ? 

RoRLUND.  My  dear  child,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
other  valley  w^as  uninhabited. 

Mrs.  Bernrk  Senior.  IFni:  that  about  the  railway 
reminds  me  of  the  danger  we  were  in  last  year.  We  only 
escaped  having  the  railway  here  by  a  hairs-breadth.  But 
Karsten  managed  to  put  a  stop  to  that. 

RoRLUND.  Providentially,  Mrs.  Bt^rnick!  You  may 
be  sure  your  son  was  an  instrument  in  a  higher  band 
when  he  refused  to  support  that  scheme. 

Mrs.  Berxick  Junior*  Yes,  everything  is  wonder- 
fully linked  together  in  this  world.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
the  working  of  it.     If  we  had  not  you,  Dr.  Rorlund — ! 
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It  is  really  more  than  kiml  of  vou  to  sacrifice  your  leisure 
time  to  us. 

iluHLUND.  Oil,  not  at  all — in  lioliday-time,  you 
know 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior*  Yes>  yes;  but  it\s  a  sacrifice 
on  your  part,  neverllieless. 

Rorlund  (drawintj  hi  ft  ehair  nearer  to  the  ladws)* 
Pray  don't  speak  of  it,  dear  lady*  Do  not  all  of  you 
make  sacrifices  for  a  good  cause  ?  And  do  you  not  make 
them  willingly  and  gladly?  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  Lapsed  and  Lost,  for  whom  we  are  working,  are 
like  wounded  soldiers  on  a  battlefield.  You,  ladies,  are 
the  Red  (  toss  (luild,  (he  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  pick  lint 
for  these  unhappy  sufferers,  tie  the  bandages  gently 
round  the  wounds,  dress,  and  heal  them^ 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  It  must  be  a  great  blessing 
to  see  everything  in  so  beautiful  a  light. 

Rorlund.  Tfie  gift  is  hirgely  inborn;  but  it  can  in 
some  measure  be  aequired.  Tritjulation  and  atlliction 
are  a  good  school.  I  am  sure  that  you,  Mrs.  Bernick, 
have  become  aware  of  a  purer  and  more  beautiful  light 
e\en  as  your  botlily  eyvs  grew  dim. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior,  Ah,  do  not  speak  of  that.  Dr. 
Rijrlund!  I  must  confess  I  am  often  worldly  enough  to 
want  to  exchange  the  inner  light,  if  I  could  recover  the 
outer  light  instead. 

RoRbUNB.  Yes,  yes;  that  is  temptation,  dear  Mrs, 
Bernick!  It  i.s  like  the  railway  trains  that  bring  noisy 
passengers  to  the  liltb^  congregation  in  the  far  w^esL  But 
you  must  bar  I  he  tioor  against  such  an  unc|uiet  guest. 
And,  in  trutli,  what  have  you  really  lost  ?  Have  you  not 
much  rather  gained  a  barrier  betwx»eu  yourself  and  the 
world?  Do  you  not  feel  seizure  here,  where  you  form 
one  of  the  pillars  of  our  little  charitable  society  ?     Do 
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you  really  find  so  much  to  attract  you  in  \ho  life  you  hear 
fitirgirig  outside  ?  Ijook  at  the  pen  file  in  the  sweltering 
sunshine,  toiling  and  moiling  over  their  paltry  affairs  and 
pattrj^  sorrows.  Ours,  surely,  is  the  better  part,  sitting 
here  in  the  pleasant  sliade,  and  lurniiig  our  hacks  toward 
the  quarter  from  which  disturbance  might  arise. 


HiLMAR  T6NNESEN.     Oil,  it  IS  this  railway  nonsense^ 
again. 

Mns.  Behxick  Junior,     No!  is  it? 

Mrs.  Behnick  Senior,  Poor  Karsten,  is  he  to  have 
all  that  worry  over  again ? 

RoRLUND.  I  really  thought  that  affair  was  dead  and 
buried. 

Hn.MAR.  WelU  if  it  wasn*t  before,  it's  sure  to  be 
to-day. 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Did  father  say  so? 

HiLMAR.  Hef  Do  you  think  he  had  any  idea  of 
what  it  was  all  about  ?  But  I  met  Krap  just  now  and  he 
told  mc  that  Bernick  had  sent  to  Sandstad,  and  Raj^mus- 
sen — "Rasmussen  on  the  hill" — ^and  to  Michael  Vige- 
land^— **HoIy  MichaeL'*  as  they  call  him 

RoRLUKD*      H'm 

HiLMAR,     I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor  I — And  then  he 


(iuodness  knows  why  h^  should 
are   the    town    council,   Mr. 


sent  for  old  Tonnesen 
be  in  it. 

Mrs.    Rummel.     They 
Tonnesen. 

IIiLSiAR,     Old  Tonnesen   is  no  longer  on    the  town 
count  iL 

Mrs,  Holt,     No,  but  they  are  the  men  who  stopped 
the  scheme  last  vear, 

Miia.   Bernick  Senior.     It  waii  my  son  who  put  a 
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stoj>  to  it  last  year,  Mrs.  Holt!     I  should  think  that  when 

anylliinf^  is  to  bo  douv  or  left  undone  in  this  town,  it  de- 
ponds  upon  Karston. 

Mr*s.  Holt.  Yes,  of  course;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but 

HiLAiAit.  For  that  matter,  I  shouldn't  mind  tlicir  h^ 
ginning  their  twaddle  again;  it  would  ho  a  variety  at 
least. 

KnRLUND*  I  think  we  can  dispense  with  that  sort  of 
variety. 

Hn.MAH.  Well,  it  depends  upon  how  one  takes  iL  — 
IJut  here  I  am  smoking.  I  really  \)v^^  your  pardon, 
ladies (Ooiny  towanb  (he  verandnh*) 

Mhh.  Beknh'k  Reniok.  By  all  means  smoke;  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  cigar 

HiLMAR,  No.  it's  a  very  ba<l  cigar;  there  isn't  suoh 
a  thing  as  a  good  eigar  to  lie  got  in  tfie  wholo  town. 
That's  another  of  the  |ileasures  of  proviiieial  life. — (  Tiim- 
ing  over  ike  leaves  of  Rorlund'8  htntk.)  "  The  Forest 
Community.**     What  rubbish  is  this  ? 


RoRLUND.  The  others  are  not  whispering  either,  it 
seems  to  me, 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  It  must  be  very  annoying  for 
Karsten  to  have  lids  liresiinie  affair  up  again. 

RouLUND.  Lot  OS  hujie  he  will  send  the  sehemori 
about  their  business,  so  that  they  will  keep  qyict  in 
future. 

Mrs.  Rum.mel,  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Berniek  has  always 
been  the  good  spirit  of  the  place 

Mr8.  Htu.T.  You  may  well  say  tliat,  ^frs.  Rnmmell 
Ever  since  he  came  home  from  abroad  as  a  young 
man 
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Mrs.  BERriiCK  Senior.  Ah,  yes,  those  were  disor- 
derly times, 

Mrs.  Salvesen.     Were  things  really  so  bad  here? 

Mrb.  RuxMmel.  They  were  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, 
Mrs.  Salvesen  I  You  may  thank  your  stars  that  you 
didiiU  live  lie  re  tlicn;  and  you  loo.  Dr.  Rorlund! 

Mrs,  Bernh  k  Skkior.  Yes,  what  changes  I  can  re- 
mem  I  )er !   Wlien  1 1 1 1  i  n  k  of  the  t  i  me  \v  h en  I  wiis  you  ng 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  Oh,  you  needn't  go  back 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Heavens — what  a 
life  it  was—!  Eveijthing  ended  in  dissipation.  There 
was  a  dancing  dub  and  a  nuisic  dub 

Martha.  And  tlie  dramatic  club — I  remember  it 
quite  well. 

Mrs,  Rommel.  Yes;  it  was  there  your  play  was  acted, 
Mr.  Tonnesen! 

HiLMAR  {at  the  back).     Oh,  nonsense ^! 

Rorlund.     Mr.  Tonnesen's  play  ? 

Mrs.  Salvesen.  Wasn't  it  in  that  play  you  told  me 
you  played  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Rummel  ? 

Mrs.  lUrMMEL  [fjlanvimj  at  Rorlund).  I?  I  really 
don*t  remember,  Mrs.  Salvesen.  But  I  remember  too 
well  all  the  noisy  gaiety  that  went  on  among  families. 

Mrs.  Holt.  Yes;  I  actually  know  houses  where 
there  were  two  great  dinner-parties  in  one  week. 

Mrs,  Bernick  Junior.  And  in  the  summer,  when 
the  foreign  officers  were  Jiere  with  the  training-ship — — 

Mrs,  Holt*     Ugh»  the  horrid  officers! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior*  Then  we  had  picnic-parties 
both  on  sea  and  land — — 


Mrs*    Holt.     You    sec,    Madam    Dorf  was  one  of 

MoIIer's  company 
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Mrs.  Rummel.  And  one  evening  Dorf  came  home 
very  late 

Mas.  IIoLT*     — and  quite  unexpectedly 

Mrs,  Rummkl.  And  llirre  lie  found —no,  really,  I 
don't  think  I  can  tell  you, 

Mkh.  Holt.  But — only  tlnnk! — ^young  Ttinnesen  had 
to  jump  out  of  the  window! 

Mils.  Rumi^iel.  Yes,  and  it  was  an  attic  window  too! 
And  that  was  why  he  ran  away  to  America. 

Mrs.  Salvehen-  Oh,  no!  how  unfortunate  that  I 
knew  notliing 

Mrs.  Holt.  Well,  now  you  c^n  see  how  careful  we 
have  lo  be.  Poor  Dina  can't  help  her  motlier  being  a  per- 
son like  that.     She  was  then  a  child  of  six  or  seven 


RoRLUND.     Oh,  you  cannot  possibly  realise  the  thou- 
sand considerations — .     When  a  man  is  singled  out  as  a 
pillar  of  the  society  he  lives  in — ,     Shf  here  tliey  come. 
{She  tooka  at  him  for  a  mamenK  then  goes  out  to  the 
verandah;    Rorlund  also  goes  (awards  the  hack. 
At  the  same  moment  Old  Tonnesen  comes  7wisilt/ 
out  of  Mr.  Bernu'R^s  room,) 
Mads  T5nnesen  {in  the  doorwai^) ,    No*  no,  no,  I  say  I 
Never  while  Vm  alive*  I  say!     I'm  off  now^  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Mads  Tonnescn!  {Slams  the  door  J) 

IliLMAR  {at  the  same  limey  to  Mrs,  Bernick  Junior). 
There  he  is,  (fOod*bye!  {Is  hurrying  off  to  the  right.) 
Mads  Tr)NNE.SEX,  Hilniar!  My  son  Ililmar,  wait* 
well  go  together.  Now  we  shall  see  signs  and  wonders. 
Ililmar!  I'm  damneil  if  I  ever  heard  anything  so  mad* 
HiLMAR.  Hush;  diiu't  swear  so  horribly.  Can't  you 
see  who  is  fitting  out  there.^ 
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Madis^.  \Miat,  is  the  old  lady  lliere?  {AppmachingJ} 
Ootid  morriint^,  ma'am! 

lln.MAR.     Come  on;  c-ome  on! 

IVIks,  Bernick  Senior,  Good  morning*  Tonnesen. 
Well,  is  it  all  over? 

Mads.  Yes,  iril  soon  hv  all  over  with  the  vk'liole  of 
us.  I  never  heard  anytljin*]j  so  unreaj^oiiahle.  Now  he 
wants  to  build  the  railway  after  all  I 

RoHiAiND.     WliaJ  tlo  von  say? 

Mrs,  Bernick  SiixioR,     Who? 

Mads.     Your  son,  of  course! 

Mrs,  Bernick  Junior.     But,  my  dear  father -? 

The  Three  Ladies,     No,  ean  it  he  possible -! 

Mads.  No,  it^s  <[uitc  impossible!  It  wou*t  eome  off; 
for  he  wants  lo  build  it  with  our  money — — 


RoRLUND.     But   tliis   is   quite  contrary  to   what   Mr. 
Bern  irk  last  year 

Mrs.    Bershk  Senior.     Ytnir  father  must   be  mis- 
taken, Betty. 

Mrs,  Bernick  Junior.     Yes,  I  can't  suppose  any- 
thing else. 

(Sandhtad,  Rahmussen  [Ritmmel]  mid  Vigeland 
eider  from  the  room  tm  the  left.folhnmd  bf/  Bernick, 
who  A«,¥  a  hiifidir  (tf  jmpcr.t  in  his  hand,) 

Bernick.     Well,  f^entlemen,  I  shall  not  regard  this  us* 
a  final  refusal.     At  any  rale  lake  the  pai>ers  home  with 
you  and  try  to  make  yourselves  better  acquainted  with 
my  caleutations. 

Sandstad.     I'm   a  plain-spoken   man.   Mr.    Berniek* 
and  r  say  the  same  this  year  as  I  said  last 

Bernick.     But  the  ease  is  not  the  same  this  year  as 
last. 
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Rasmussen.     No,  it  is  not— — 

Sandstatv.  Well,  f»c  lliat  as  it  nuiy,  I  ran  not  advise 
private  imiivttiuals  to  vt'iiture  their  nu»ncv  in  lliis;  and 
still  less  can  I  be  a  [Jarly  to  voting  any  public  funds. 

Rasmussen.     Nor  I  cithcn 

VifJELAND.  And  I  lien  I  am  afraid  it  will  lead  us  into 
worldliness,  Mr.  IJernick!  The  miiMls  of  all  serious 
pt**>ple  are  now  intent  upon  the  building  of  the  new 
meeting-house.  And  we  must  think  of  s|>i ritual  needs 
before  all  else, 

Beunick.     Of  eourse,  of  course,  Mr,  Vigeland ;  but 

Randstad.  Yes,  you've  chosen  your  time  as  unfor- 
tunately as  you  could  have,  Mr.  Bernick!  Excuse  my 
plain-speaking;  but  just  think  of  the  severe  storm  we  had 
in  the  North  Sea  hist  week.  Ntibody  can  tell  how  heavy 
the  losses  of  thg  town  may  f)e;  damaged  ships  are  putting 
in  here  every  day- 

Rasmlisseh.     Yes,  it  was  a  severe  storm. 

Behnictc.  All  that  is  admitted:  but  you  know  that 
the  main  line  is  under  construction,  and  unless  we  are 
quick  in  arriving  at  a  decision  now,  it  will  be  too  late; 
we  shall  not  be  alile  afterwards  to  get  a  brancli  line 
brought  here.     You  must  bear  that  in  mind,  gentlemen, 

Sandstad,     Well,  then  we  shall  have  to  do  without. 

Bernictc.  And  you  are  really  prepared  to  take  such 
a  moral  rcsponsiliility  upon  ytmrsclves?  Are  our  great 
tracts  of  forest  to  remain  inaccessible  ?  Kemeniber  all 
the  rich  mineral-seams  it  would  allow  us  to  work!  Think 
of  our  water-[jower,  with  one  waterfall  aljove  another! 
What  rare  advantages  for  manufactures  of  all  kinds! 

Ha.Hx%tu!SSEV.     Yes,  tlicre  are. 

Vigelanu.  But  all  this  would  benefit  the  inland  dis- 
triets  more  than  the  town,  Mr,  Bernick! 
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Rasmussen,     Yes,  that  is  true. 

BERxrcK.  My  dear  IMr.  Vigeland,  it  woulJ  benefit" 
society;  and  wliat  benefits  sofiety,  would  also  benefit  us. 
Therefore  we  ought,  as  enlightened  citizens,  to  support 
the  affair  with  all  the  powers  tliat  are  at  our  disposal. 
Men  like  yourselves  cannot  possibly  be  blind  to  all  the 
prosperity  and  progress  that  lies  behind  this  undertaking. 
Take  the  draft  prospectus  home  with  you*  Co  carefully 
through  all  the  calculations.  Tell  me  if  you  find  any 
error  in  the  estimates.     Here  is  one  for  you,  Mr.  Sandstad. 

Saxd^tad.     WelL  there's  no  harm  in  taking  them 

No,  there's  no  harm  in  that. 


I  for  my  part  won't  say  either  one  way  or 


Rasmussen. 

ViClELAND. 

the  other 

RAsxrtJSSEN.     I  won't  either. 

Hkrnick*  Well,  well,  gentlemen,  at  any  rate,  sleep  on 
it  first.  We  may  i>erhaj>s  come  to  an  agreement  afler 
all.  Discuss  the  matter  as  it  affects  your  own  iiitere.sts 
and  those  of  society;  and  wlien  we  have  got  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  lay  it  before  tlie  pul)lic  in  due  form,  you  will 
see  that  tlie  difficulties  to  be  met  arc  not  nearly  so  great 
as  you  now  think.^ — Well,  good-bye,  gentlemen.  I  must 
not  detain  yon  any  longer.  You  know  we  have  not  much 
time  for  arriving  at  a  decision.  Good  day,  Mr*  Sand- 
stad.  Good-bye,  my  dear  Mr.  VigclaniL  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Rasmussen.  Good-bye,  good-bye;  remember  me 
very  kindly  at  home! 

{The  three  meti  take  their  leave  and  go  out  to  the  riff  hi,) 

Bernick  (who  has  accompanii'd  them  to  the  door). 
Phew!  we've  got  so  far  at  least, 

RoRLUND  (at  the  back).  Yes,  you  have  certainly  gone 
farther  than  last  year,  Mr.  Bernick. 

Mrs.  IJeknick  Jumoh  (alHo  af  flie  hark).  But,  my 
dear  Karsteu,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all? 
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Oh,  my  dear  Betty,  it  raiTt  possibly  inter- 
Yes,  Karsten,  vou  must  come 


Behnick 

est  you. 

yiuH.  Bernick  Senior 
arKi  tell  us— — - 

Bernick.  No,  my  dearest  mother^  it  is  something 
you  and  Betty  doti*t  understatid. 

RoRLUND.  So  you  want  to  bring  a  braneh  line  here 
after  all,  Mr.  Bernitrk  ? 

Behnick.  Yes,  you  shall  hear  al>out  il.  You  are  a 
man  of  intelligence*  Dr.  Riirlundaind  yon  know,  of  course, 
what  has  already  been  done  in  the  matter 

RoRiATND.  Yes,  I  know  that  an  Inland  line  was  cho- 
sen in  [> reference  to  a  coa.st  line, 

Bernick.     Quite  right! 

RoRLUND.  — and  that  you  and  the  other  leading  men 
of  the  town  refused  last  year  to  contribute  to  a  branch 
line. 

Bernick,  Exactly!  The  proposal  that  was  before  us 
last  year  was  inadmissible.  It  would  have  cost  an  un- 
reasonal)le  amount  of  money;  we  should  have  had  to 
make  tunnels  and  bridges  and  a  great  deal  besides. 
Ami  now  we  can  avoid  all  that  and  get  our  line  at  an 
unusually  low  cost. 

RoRLUND,     But  how  will  von  do  that,  Mr.  Bernick? 

Bernick.  Ab^  Ihnl'it  what  I'm  going  to  tell  youJ^ 
Yes,  you  may  listen  too,  ladies! — Now,  can  you  remember. 
Doctor,  that  I  was  away  for  a  week  last  spring  on  a 
jijurney  up-countr)'? 

RoRLuND.     Yes;  it  was  at  Whitsuntide. 

Bernick.  Precisely!  The  s(>ring  floods  were,  as  you 
know,  extraordinarily  heavy  this  year  ami  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage.  Thus  I  heard  amongst  other  things  that 
the  Trangdal  River  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  that  it 
ran  out  into  the  Trangdal  Water  along  its  old  bed.     It 
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struck  me  like  a  flash  of  liglihiing!  I  went  up  there:  and 
what  did  I  iind  ?  Just  as  thry  tohl  me— the  wliolc 
Trangdal  ravine  lying  dry  a.s  a  fiigh-road— the  Trangdal 
ravine,  you  understand,  wliiVh  had  heeu  the  vital  natural 
obstruction  to  tlie  1)  ran  eh  hue 

RoRLUND.     That  was  indeed  most  remarkable, 

Bernick*  It  was  more  than  remarkalile,  Doetor!  I 
arrived  there  one  Sunday  morning,  and  as  in  an  instant 
my  eyes  were  t)ms  opened  to  the  immense  bearing  of  this 
occurrence,  a  feeUng  almost  of  devotion  came  upon  me. 
This  convulsion  of  nature  just  at  tlu*  eleventh  liour — ; 
ws^  it  not  evident  that  providence  itself  had  intervened  ? 

R5RLUND.     Ah»  it  is  so  diflicuU  to  pronounce  upon 

Berxick.  I  am,  I  regret  to  say,  not  a  remarkably  re- 
hgious  man;  but  still  I  have  at  times  my  deeper  moments 
and  that  moment  was  one  of  them.  I  saw  before  me  the 
thousand  happy  homes  which  might  he  created  in  this 
wilderness;  I  saw  our  town,  which  hitherto  has  been  al- 
most isolated  on  the  land  side,  suddenly  brought  into 
communication  witli  flourisliing  inland  districts.  Life, 
prosperity,  progress  on  all  sides!  You  will  see*  you  will 
not  he  alile  to  recognise  the  place  after  the  first  railway 
train  ha.s  rolled  iti.     Am  I  not  right? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior,     Yes,  Karsten»  indeed  you  are! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.  And  you  have  kept  all  this 
secret ! 

Bkrnick.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  would  not  have  been 
able  .to  see — ;  one  ought  never  to  speak  of  business 
matters  })efore  the  decisive  moment.  But  now  I  have 
the  engineers'  report — all  the  estimates; — now^  we  have 
only  to  get  the  necessary  contribution  subscribed.  And 
that  must  and  shall  be  done!  Ay,  if  I  have  to  risk  all  I 
possess  in  tlie  atfair,  I  am  determined  to  set*  it  tlinmgh! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senioh.     You  are  a  man,  Karsten! 
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Mrs,  "Rummel.  Yes,  we  were  jast  saying  that  you 
were  like  a  good  spirit  to  the  town  [were  the  good  spirit 
of  the  town,  Mr.  Bern  irk]. 

Mks,  Holt.  Only  think,  if  we  should  have  a  railway 
lie  re! 

Netta  P>ina],  Then  we  should  be  able  to  go  by 
train  on  Sundays! 

RoRLUND.     On  Sundays  ? 

Mrs.  Rummel*     Dina  means  on  week-days,  no  doubt, 

Mrs.  Salvehen,  Do  you  think  butter  will  be  cheaper 
if  we  have  a  railway,  Mr.  Berniek? 

Behnick.  The  railway  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
whole  community;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  for  the  mo- 
ment* But  that  is  Just  what  we  all  have  to  work  for. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me»  Dr.  Riirlund  ? 

RoRLUND.  H'm;  I  am  not  a  man  of  liusiness,  Mr.  Ber- 
niek; and  the  restricted  community  to  which  I  belong 

Bernick.  It  will  suffer  no  injury  from  the  railway,  I 
can  assure  you  of  that!  Our  busy  little  town  is  built, 
hea\'en  be  tlianked,  on  a  sound  moral  foundation.  We 
men  will  ward  off  the  shock,  and  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters will  continue  to  occupy  the  place  that  nature  has  as- 
signed them.  Believe  me,  the  purity  of  our  homes  is  not 
so  easily  disturbed,  if  only  our  women  remain  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Proceed  unwearied  in  your  charitable  la- 
bours, ladies,  anil  l>e  a  support  and  comfort  to  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  you,  as  niy  dear  Betty  and  my 
dear  old  mother  are  to  me  and  Olaf — {Looks  around.) 
Why,  where  is  Olaf  to-day  P 

Mrs,  Beunh  k  Junior^  Oh,  in  the  holidays  it's  im- 
possible to  keep  him  at  home. 

Berxic  K.  llien  he's  certain  to  have  gone  down  to  the 
water  again.     Youl!  see,  this  will  end  in  a  misfortune. 

(Krap  i'fik-rs  from  the  rig  hi.) 
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Krap.     a  ship  for  re|iairs,  Mr.  Bernick. 

Bernick,     Oh  ?     Is  slie  owned  here  ? 

Krap.  No,  a  big  American;  sprang  a  leak  in  the 
North  Sea-™ 

Bernick.  Bravo!  But,  I  say -^(coming  forward  with 
Krap).     Can  we  take  her  in  ? 

Krap*  Don't  know  wliat  to  say.  Things  are  going 
badly  at  the  yard,  Mr.  Bernick.  To-day,  drilling-machine 
out  of  order  again.     Steam-j>lane  won't  work  either, 

B?jRNicK.  IFni,  Ii'm;  I  don't  believe  Aunc  will  ever 
learn  to  work  with  machines. 

Krap,  I)oesn*t  want  to  learn;  has  set  himself  against 
the  machines  ever  since  we  put  ihem  in. 

Bernick.  Oh,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  over  that-  But 
under  any  circumstances — we  mustn't  lose  the  American, 
What  kind  of  sliip  is  she  ? 

Krap,  The  barque  Lndian  Girl  of  New  York.  Bound 
from  Brazil  to  CJlasgow  with  dye-wood;  driven  out  of 
her  course  towards  Jutland; — boisterous  weather,  ^Ir. 
Bernick! 

Bernick.     And  the  captain  ? 

Krap.  Captain  went  overboard — tirunk.  The  mate's 
in  his  bunk — with  delirium  tremens.  A  passenger  to<*k 
command — a  sailor.  She  was  towed  in  just  noTv  by  the 
Hamburg  steamer. 

Bernick.     Is  the  Hamburg  steamer  in  already? 

Krap.  Just  this  moment.  Here  is  the  Americanos 
card, 

Bernick  (reads).  **  Captain  John  Tennyson.  New 
Orleans/'  Then  he's  from  the  Southern  States.  Well, 
you  must  see  that  you  give  him  all  the  help  you  can,  Mr. 
Krap. 

Khap,     ril  do  so,  Mr.  Bernick. 
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Bernick.     And,  look  here — one  othor  thing:   do  you 
know  wliether  Mr.  Busk,  the  lawyer,  has  conu*  back  P 
Krap.     Not  yet.  (He  goes  out  io  the  right,) 


Mrs.  Bernkk  Senioil  Yes,  is  it  not  like  ghosts  of 
old  days?  Listen,  now  lliey're  singing.  How  it  fills  the 
air.     How  it  sounds  over  our  quiet  town 

RoRLiTND.  And  just  at  el  inner-time  tool  While  grace 
is  being  said  in  every  r|uiel  home.  Look,  look,  sentius 
men  are  running  to  the  windows  with  Lheir  napkins  under 
their  chins 

Olaf  (m  the  garden).  Mamma,  now  the  Americans 
are  shouting  hurrah  outside  grandpapa's! 

RoRLUND.  Hurrah?  Yes,  it  is  trueJ  So  this  is  the 
prmligal  son's  return.  Not  with  eontrition;  not  with  the 
tears  of  repentanee,  hut  with  impudent  bawling,  with 
riliald  songs—!  My  dear  friends,  we  ought  not  to  wit- 
ness this.     Let  us  go  back  to  our  w^ork! 

Mrs.  Bernktv  Junior.     Yes,  come,  come! 

(All  the  ladies  go  into  ihej^ront  room  and  take  their 
places  at  the  tattle.) 

RoRLUND  [shutting  the  garden  door)*  There;  a  bar- 
rier  between  us  and  frivolity ^ 

^Irs.  Rummel,,     Dorrt  look  out,  Hilda! 

Mrs,  Holt,     Nor  you  eitlier.  Net  la! 

Rorlund.     — ^and  a  veil  before  indecorousness 


{He  draiDS  the  curtains  so  that  the  room  becomes  half 
dark,) 
Bernktc.     You  are  giving  yourself  too  much  trouble. 
Doctor!     We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  disturb- 
ances of  foreign  saih»rs — ~ 

Ron  LUND.     Foreigners — yes»    that    is    anotlier    thing. 
But  he  who  has  now  suddenly  reappeared  among  us,  and 
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who  announces  his  return  in  so  significant  a  way — ;  wel!, 
in  an  ordinary  house  I  would  not  exjiress  myself  so  openly, 
but  I  know  that  within  these  walls  considerations  arc 
entertained  which  outweigh  a  ca^sual  relationship 

Bernick.  Well,  well,  well,  don't  be  alarmed; — our 
little  society  has  its  pillars,  I)r,  Rorluudl 

RoRLUND.  Pillars  that  have  stood  the  test,  Mr.  Ber- 
nick!     I  know  it,  I  know  it.     Once  before  you  put  a  stop 

to  excesses  here 

{The  door  on  the  right  it  thrown  oi}rn  and  Lona 
Hessel  eukrs  quicklt/.) 

Ix)NA.  No,  I  couldn't  wait  any  longer!  Here  I  am, 
dear  friends! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Ix>na! 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.     Lona — my  dear  girlJ 

Mrs.  Holt  and  Mrs.  Rumpel.     Miss  Hesself 

IjONA.  Yes,  but  don't  look  at  me;  fur  the  big  wash 
didn't  come  off.  As  soon  as  I  heard  who  the  American 
was — ;   but  you  don't  know,  it  seems? 

Mrs.  Bernick  Junior.     Ah,  we  do,  unfortunately! 

I>(JNA.  Unfortunately?  Has  anything  gone  wrong? 
You  are  sitting  here  in  tliis  twilight?  And  sewing  at 
something  white?  There  hasn't  been  a  death  in  the 
family  ? 

RoRLUND*  This  is  a  meeting,  Miss  HesseK  of  the 
Society  for  the  Moral  Regeneration  of  the  Lapsed  and 
Lost. 

Lona,  What  ?  These  nice-looking,  well-behaved  In* 
dies,  can  thetj  be f 

Mrs.  Rummel.     Oh,  this  is  too  much ^! 

Lona.  Ah.  I  see,  I  see!  But  look  here,  the  Trapsed 
and  Ixjst  will  have  to  wait  for  one  d;jv;  tht-y'll  be  none 
Ihe  worse  for  it;  on  a  joyful  m'casion  like  this- 
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ROrlund,  a  joyful  occasion  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
old  Tonnescn*s  protligal  son  has  relumed? 

IjONA^  Is  the  prodigal  son  to  be  received  wilh  long 
faces  ?     How  do  you  read  your  Bible,  Pastor  ? 

R5RLUND,     I  am  not  a  clergj  man. 

I/ONA.  Oh;  then  you  will  be  one»  for  certain. — But» 
pah  !^ — all  this  linen  smells  like  a  shroud.  Come  and  help 
me.  Cousin  Karsten;  we  must  have  the  doors  and  win- 
dows open. 

Mus.  Beunick  JuNion,  But,  Lona,  what  are  you 
doing ? 

RoHLUKD*     But,  Mr.  Bernick — —  ? 

Bernick,  Yes,  excuse  me;  it  is  really  rather  oppres- 
sive in  here. 

LfJNA  (draw if} (J  np  the  Venetian  Mind^st)^  And  then 
broad  daylight.  So!  Now  wc  are  out  of  the  sepulchral 
vault.  Lt>ok,  look;  the  whole  town  is  on  its  feet!  And 
listen,  how  they  play  and  ning  in  the  sunshine »  these  for- 
eigners! They  arc  real  liuman  beings — full  of  sun  like 
southern  fruits.  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  what  a  i>ity  it  is 
that  with  your  bad  eyes  you  canH  see  all  this  beautiful 
life 

Mrs.  Bernick  Senior.  Tell  me  about  it,  my  dear 
girl,  then  I  shall  see  it, 

Rorlund  (inckimj  up  hh  botfk\  hat  and  ghwes),  I 
do  not  think,  ladies,  that  we  are  quite  in  the  mot»d  for 
doing  more  work  to-day;  but  we  shall  meet  again  to- 
morrow. 

Ix)NA  {as  the  msitors  rise  to  go).  Yes,  by  all  means^ — 
I  shall  be  here. 

Rorlund.  You?  Allow  me  to  ask,  jMiss  Ilessel. 
what  i/tiu  will  do  in  our  Society  ? 

LoNA.     Open  all  the  doors  and  windows  wide^  Pastor! 
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FROM  THE   FOURTH  ACT 

Dina,  you  will. 

DiNA.     I  am  your  wife  from  this  hour. 

JoHAN.     Oh,  say  that  once  more. 

DiNA.     Your  wife. 

JoHAN.  And  all  that  lies — that  you  think  lies  behind 
us 

DiNA.  I  know  nothing  about  it;  I  only  know  that  I 
must  love  you 

JoHAN.  Then  I'll  burn  my  boats — this  community  of 
hypocrites  shall  never  see  us  again. 

LoNA.     On  board — on  board — Johan 

JoHAN.  Yes,  on  board — ^Ah,  but — Lona — my  dear — 
come  here — (he  leads  her  up  to  the  back  and  talks  rapidly 
to  her). 

Martha.  Dina — happy  girl !  I^t  me  look  at  you  and 
kiss  you  once  more — for  the  last  time. 

Dina.  Not  the  last  time;  no,  my  dear,  dear  aunt — we 
shall  meet  again. 

Martha.  Never!  Promise  me,  Dina,  never  to  come 
back  again.  What  are  you  doing  here?  This  is  no 
place  for  you;  here  they  deprive  one  of  the  courage  to 
wish  to  be  happy 

Dina.  Oh,  now  I  have  courage  enough  for  anything; 
now  I  defy  them  all. 

Martha.  Yes,  out  there  in  the  great  free  world,  when 
you  are  alone  with  him,  without  all  these  terrifying  con- 
siderations, without  the  oppression  of  all  this  deadly 
respectability 

Dina.     Yes,  yes;  that  is  it! 
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Martha.  My  dear  child!  Now  go  to  your  happiness 
— over  tJie  sea.  0\u  how  often  have  I  sat  in  ihc  schiml- 
room  and  longed  to  be  over  there.  It  must  be  beautiful 
there;  the  heaven  is  wider;  the  clouds  sail  hip;her  than 
here;  a  purer  air  sweejKs  over  the  lieads  of  the  peofile^ 

I>iNA.  Oln  Aunt  Martha, — why  do  you  not  come 
with  us? 

Mahtha.  I?  Never!  Now  my  position  is  fixed. 
Heaven  be  praised  that  I  was  able  to  see  clearly;  now  I 
think  I  vnn  give  myself  wholly  to  what  I  ha%'e  to  do. 

DiNA,     I  cannot  imagine  being  parted  from  you. 

Martha,  Ah,  one  can  part  from  so  much,  Dina. 
(Kissej^  her.)  But  you  will  not  have  to  learn  that  lesson, 
my  dear  child  I     Promise  me  to  make  him  happy. 

Dina.  Promise.^  I  know  of  notliing  to  promise,  will 
promise  nothing — here  I  have  learnt  to  hale  the  very 
word  |)romise. 

>L\RTHA.  You  shan*t  promise  anything  either;  you 
have  to  remain  as  you  are,  true  and  faithful  to  yourself. 

Dina.   That  I  wilK  Aunt  Martha;  for  I  must  remain  so* 

Martha,     Yes,  yes,  yes;   I  know  that  well  enough. 

Lona  {to  Johan).  Good,  good,  my  dear  boy;  that's 
the  way.     And  now  on  board! 

tfoilAN.  Yes,  (here\s  no  time  to  be  lost.  Good-bye, 
Ix)na!  thanks,  thanks  for  all  you  have  been  to  me. 
Gaod-bye,  ^lartha;  thanks  to  you  too.  Be  happy;  the 
single  state,  you  see 

Martha.  Oh»  that  that  should  be  your  last  word! 
No,  no,  no;  but  go;  good-bye,  Johan;  good-bye,  Dina 
— iind  happiness  be  over  all  your  days! 

(She  a  ltd  Ix>NA  hitrrtf  thrnt  toirard^  th^  door  in  ttw 
backffround;  hami-tthakings  tutdfarcvrfh;  Johan 
and  Dina  go  giiickhj  ouf;  Lona  shuts  the  door 
qfler  them.) 
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TvOKA.  Now  we  are  alone,  Martha.  You  have  los! 
lier  anfi  I  Inm, 

Maktiia.     You — Iiim  ? 

LoNA.  What  am  I  lo  him  now  ?  An  old  step-sisler — 
what  can  he  want  with  hor?  An  fnirumbrance.  Men 
break  many  a  tie  when  happiness  beckons  lo  ihem. 

Martha.     That  is  true,  sumetimes. 

LoNA.     Now  we  two  must  hold  together,  Martha. 

Martha.     Can  I  be  anything  to  you  ? 

LoNA.  Who  more  ?  We  two  foster-mothers.  Have 
WT  not  both  h>st  our  children  ?     Now  we  are  alone. 

Martha.  Yes,  alone.  So  now  I  will  tell  you  this; 
I  have  loved  him  more  than  you. 

LoNA.     Martha! — Is  this  the  truth? 

Martha.  My  wliok*  life  lies  in  tlie  words,  I  have 
loved  him,  and  waited  for  him.  And  then  he  came;  but 
he  did  not  see  me, 

I^NA.  Loved  him!  And  it  was  you  that  with  such 
self-sacrifiee  gave  his  happiness  into  his  hands. 

Martha.  How  could  I  love  him,  if  I  were  not  w^illing 
to  give  him  his  hapjiiness?  Yes,  I  have  loved  him;  I 
have  lived  my  w  hole  life  for  him,  ever  since  he  went  away, 
Oh»  it  was  really  a  happy  life,  though  a  life  of  longing 
and  impatience 

Ix>NA.  And  you  call  yourself  impatient  who  have 
waited  all  these  years? 

iMARTHA.  Yes,  that  was  the  misfortune,  that  I  did 
not  notice  how  the  years  were  going  by.  When  he  went 
away  we  w^ere  of  the  same  age:  and  when  I  saw  him 
again ^ — Oh,  that  horrible  moment — I  realised  tliat  I  was 
ten  years  older  than  he.  He  had  lived  out  there  in  the 
bright,  quivering  sunshine,  and  drnnk  in  health  at  Qxcry 
breath;  and  here  sat  I  the  whik%  spinning  and  spin- 
ning— 
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LoNA.     — tilt!  thread  of  his  happiness,  Martha. 

Martha.  Yes,  it  wa,s  gold  I  spun.  No  bitterness;  the 
problem  is  not  bow  to  be  happy,  but  how  to  deserve  hap- 
piness. 

LoNA.  That  is  true,  Martha — would  that  certain 
others  thought  the  same. 

(Consul  Bernick  comes  out  of  the  room  on  the  left.) 

Bernkk  {spmking  off).  Yes,  yes,  settle  it  as  you 
please;  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  be  ready— (8Aw/^ 
the  door.)  OK  are  you  there?  Now,  Martha,  you 
might  as  well  look  to  your  dress  a  little;  and  tell  Betty  to 
do  the  same-  Nothing  out  of  the  way,  of  course;  just  a 
certain  note  of  festivity — but  be  quick 

LoNA.  And  you  must  look  bright  and  happy,  Martha; 
your  brother  forgot  that. 

Maetha.     I  will  tell  Betty. 

{She  goes  out  by  the  second  door  on  the  left.) 

LoNA,     Well,  so  the  great  and  solemn  hour  has  come. 

Bernick.     Yes,  it  has  come. 

LoNA.     Now  you  must  feel  proud  and  happy,  no  doulH* 

Bernick  {looks  at  her).     H'm! 

LoNA.     The  whole  town  h  to  be  illuminated,  I  he^. 

Bernick.     Yes,  I  believe  there  is  some  such  idea. 

LoNA.  All  the  guilds  will  turn  out  with  their  banners: 
Hiimar  has  written  a  song  and  Pastor  Rorlund  is  going 
to  make  a  speech.  To-night  it  will  he  telegraphed  to 
every  corner  of  the  country — "Surrounded  by  his  happy 
family*  Consul  Bernick  recciv€*d  the  homage  of  his  fellow 
citizens  as  one  of  the  chief  ]>illars  of  society " 

Bernick.  So  it  will;  and  the  crowd  in  the  street  will 
shout  and  hurrah,  and  insist  on  my  coming  forward  to 
the  window^ — and  I  shall  have  to  how  and  thank  them 

LoNA.     Have  to —  ?  that's  hardly  the  right  expression* 
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Bernick.  Do  you  think  I  feel  happy  at  this  mo- 
ment ? 

Ix>NA,  No»  /  do  not  think  that  you  can  feel  altogether 
happy. 

Bernick  {after  a  pame)*     Lona,  you  despise  me. 

I*ONA,     Not  yet. 

Bernick.  And  you  have  no  right  to.  And  yet — ^yes, 
yes,  after  all,  there  are  times  when  I  despise  myself.  But 
you  cannot  conceive  how  unspeakably  alone  I  stand,  here 
in  this  narrow,  hy[>ocritical  society ^you  cannot  conceive 
how,  year  by  year,  I  have  had  to  put  a  tighter  curb  on 
my  ambition  for  a  full  and  satisfying  life-work.  What 
have  I  accomplished,  for  all  the  show  it  makes? — scrap- 
w^ork,  odds  and  ends— there  is  no  room  here  for  other 
and  larger  work.  If  I  tried  to  go  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
views  and  ideas  of  the  day,  all  my  influence  was  gone* 
Do  you  know  what  we  are,  we,  who  are  reckoned  the 
pillars  of  society  ?  We  are  the  slaves  of  society,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

Lona.     And  why  do  you  only  see  this  now  ? 

Bernick.  Do  you  think  there  have  not  been  mo- 
ments, when  this  has  l>een  uppermost  in  me?  But  then 
the'  Uikew^arm  currents  of  everyday  life  came  over  me 
again.  And  so  lonely  as  I  was!  Lona— why  did  I  not 
know  you  through  and  through  then  ? 

Ix>NA.     What  then  ? 

Behnick.  I  should  never  have  given  you  up;  and, 
w^ith  you  by  my  side,  I  should  not  have  stood  where  I 
stand  now. 

Ix>NA.  And  are  you  so  certain  of  what  she  might  have 
been  to  you,  she,  whom  you  chose  in  my  stead  ? 

Bernick.  I  know,  at  any  rate,  tliat  she  has  not  been 
anything  that  I  re<[uired.  You  will  say  that  the  fault  is 
mine — but  how  does  that  help  ?     And  yet  she  might  have 
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met  me,  mighl  have  shared  my  interests,  might  now  and 
then  have  thrown  upon  me  a  ray  of  that  disconnected, 
spasmodic  way  of  looking  at  tilings,  which  a  man  cannot 
exactly  make  use  of  in  his  work,  but  which  nevertheless 
has  an  inspiring  and  purifying  effect  on  his  whole  course 
of  conduct.  It  is  this  power  that  the  women  among  us 
are  not  allowed  to  exercise;  most  of  them  do  not  even 
possess  it;  Lona — ^not  one  in  a  thousand  has  the  courage 
to  he  like  you — — 

Lona.     That  is  to  say^ — to  be  herself. 

Bernick,  Yes,  and  to  be  what  a  man  most  profoundly 
needs.  That  is  why  I  never  felt  satisfaction  when  for- 
tune was  with  me,  never  felt  the  stimulating  increase  of 
strengtli  which  may  result  from  adversity;  ray  whole 
life  has  been  a  series  of  petty  annoyances  or  petty,  stale 
triuaiplis— like  the  one  we  are  going  to  have  now— — - 

Lona.    This  too? 

BERmcK.  I  have  not  sunk  so  low  that  empty  glitter 
can  smother  what  I  have  lo  say  to  myself  fn  secret. 

LoNA.     Then  why  not  break  with  all  this  hollowne.ss? 

Bernick*  You  don't  un*lerstand.  You  dt>n*t  know 
the  inner  force  that  drives  a  man  to  work  and  accom- 
plish something  in  this  world.  It  is  different  with  you 
women;  you  must  have  something  to  love,  a  cat  or  a 
dog  or  a  canary,  if  you  have  nothing  else.  You  Uiink  I 
am  working  for  my  own  profit,  but  that  is  not  so;  what 
I  have  done  has  !)rought  me  profit*  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
for  til  a  I  I  have  been  working — I  have  wantt^l  to  l>e  the 
first^ — ^but  I  know  that  this  is  also  to  the  advantage  of 
society* 

Lona.  And  yourself?  What  satisfaction  does  this 
give  you  ? 

Bernick.  None;  the  whole  of  this  generation  ot 
shams  must  go  under.     But  a  new  generation  will  grow 
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up  after  ua;  it  is  my  son  that  I  am  working  for;  it  is 
for  him  I  am  preparing  a  foundation;  there  will  come 
a  time  when  truth  will  make  its  way  into  our  social  or- 
der, and  upon  it  he  .shall  found  a  happier  life  than  bis 

father*s 

LoNA.  With  a  lie  for  its  groundwork?  Think  what 
it  is  you  are  giving  him  for  an  inheritance — r— * 

*  Here  a  couple  of  lines  have  been  omitted  m  copying 
Ibsen's  MS*     In  the  published  play  they  read : — 

Bernick  {with  .nfppresited  de.'fpair).  I  am  giving  him 
an  inheritance  a  thousand  times  worse  tlian  you  know 
of*     But,  sooner  or  later, 

the  curse  must  pass  away.  I  have  gone  a  hundred  times 
further  than  you  suspect,  but  good  can  turn  to  evil,  and 
so  too  (--an  evil- — ;  why  did  you  come  here?  I  shall  not 
give  way;  cannot  give  way;  you  shall  not  sueceetl  in 
crushing  me— 

H I  LAi  A  R  (enters  qu  ickli/  from  t  h  e  rlxj  It  t) .  Why ,  ill  is  is — 
Betty,  Beltyl 

Bebnick,     What  now  ?     Are  they  coming  already  ? 

HiLMAR,     No,  certainly  not;     but  I  must    speak  to 

some  one  at  once 

{Goes  md  by  ike  ffccond  door  on  Hie  left,) 

LoNA»  Bernick,  you  say  we  came  to  crush  you.  Then 
let  me  tell  you  what  he  is,  this  prodigal  son  whom  your 
moral  society  shrinks  from  as  if  he  were  plague-stricken. 
He  can  do  without  you  all;  he  has  gone  away. 

Bernick.     But  he  will  come  back. 

LoNA.  He  will  never  come  back;  and  you  know  noth- 
ing.    He  has  gone  for  ever,  and  Dina  with  him. 

Bernick.     Gone?     And  Dina  with  him? 

LoNA.     Yes,  as  his  wife,  without  clergy  or  wedding; 
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that  is  how  he  strikes  your  society  in  the  face,  as  I  once ^ — 

No  matter! 

Bernick.     Gone;   she  too  in  the  Indian  Girl- — — 
LoNA.     No;    he  dared   not  entrust  such  a  precious 

frei^hl  to  those  scoundrels;    he  has  sailed  in  the  Olive 

Leaf 

Bernick,     Ah;    then  it  was — to  no  purpose — (calls 

into  /a"^  room)  Krap — stop  the  rnduin  (rirl — she  mustn't 


sail  to-night 

Kkap  {inside).  The  Indian  Girl  is  already  standing 
out  to  sea,  C'onsu!. 

Bernick.     Too  late — and  all  for  nothing. 

LoNA.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bkrnick.  Nothin/3;,  nothings-leave  me  alone,  you 
spirit  of  vengeance* 

Lona,  IFm!  Listen,  Bernick;  Johan  told  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  makes  you  a  present  of  the  good  name  he 
once  lent  you;   see»  I   hold  in  mv  hand  %four  letters 

Behnick.  You  have  them  J  And  now — now  you  will 
— this  very  night  perliaps — when  the  procession 

LoNA.  How  far  you  are  from  knowing  me  through 
and  through,  Karsten — see — ^I  tear  your  letters  to  shreds; 
now,  there  is  notliing  to  hear  witness  against  you — except 
your  own  conscience;  now  you  are  safe— l^e  happy  too — 
if  you  can 

Berwick.  Lona— why  did  yc*u  not  do  this  before;  it 
is  too  late  now — you  have  spoilt  my  whole  life  now — I 
cannot  live  after  to-day ^ 

LoNA.     What  has  happened  ? 

Bernick,  Don't  a^k  me!  Not  live!  Yes,  I  will — 
live,  live — work — ^I  have  bought  it  dearly  enough, 

Ix>NA.     Karsten! 

HiLMAR  (enters  liurriedlyfropi  tlie  l^^^  No  one  to  b« 
found;  all  away!  not  even  Betty  I 
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What  IS  It? 
I  catrt  tell  yoti- 
Si)eak,  I  tell  you- 


Bernick 

HiLMAR. 

Bermck. 

HiLiiAR.     Well  then — Olaf  lias  run  away  in  the  Indian 

GIrL 

BERMrK.     Hun   away— and   in  ttu*  Indiiui  Girl — no, 
no 

LoNA.     Ah,  yes — now  I  iinflerstand — lie  went  through 

liere  a  little  wliile  airo  and 


Bernick  {at  the  door  on  fhv  left),  Krap — ^siop  the 
Indian  Girl  at  any  cost! 

Krap,     Imjiossiblc,  Consul — sheVn  already  at  sea 

Bernick.     And  my  son  is  on  board. 

Krap.     Wliat? 

RuMMEL.     Run  away;  irapossible 

Sakdstad*     They'll  send  hioi  back* 

IIiLMAR.     No,  no,  he  writes  that  he'll  hide  among  tb^ 
cargo  until  they  are  fairly  out  to  sea. 

Bernick*     I  shall  never  see  him  again. 

RujoiKL,  Oh,  nonsense;  a  good  stout  ship,  newly 
repaired 

ViGELAND*     — and  ill  your  own  yard,  too.  Consul 

Bernick.  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  I  tell  you* — 
(Lwtens,)     What  is  that  ? 

Rum  MEL.     Music.     The  procession  is  coming. 

Bernictc.     I  cannot,  I  will  not  «ee  any  one. 

RuMMEL.  What  are  you  thinking  of?  It*s  impos- 
sible. 

Sandhtad*  Impossible,  Consul — the  s<*heme  Is  not 
yet  firmly  established — think  how  mueh  you  have  at 
stake. 

Bernick*  Wiat  does  it  all  matter  to  me  now  ? 
Wlioni  have  I  now  to  work  for? 

LoNA.     Society,  brother-in-law.  society. 
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RinofUL.     Yes,  ven'  true. 

Sandstad*  And  us  others;  you  won't  forget.  Con- 
sul, thai 

Mahtha  (from  the  left).  Here  they  come;  but  Betty 
is  not  at  hoine^ 

Bernic'k*  Not  at  liome?  There,  you  sec,  Loiia;  on 
an  evening  like  this;  no  support  either  in  joy  or  sor- 
row  

RuMMEL,  I'p  with  the  curtains;  more  candles;  up 
W'lh  all  the  curtains;   help  mc^  Mr.  Sandstad! 


Bernick.  And  now  to  come  to  the  chief  point  in  my 
settlement  with  society  and  witli  my  conscience,  Betty » 
collect  yourself  to  bear  what  is  coming.— It  has  been  said 
that  elements  of  evil  have  left  us  this  evening — ;  I  can 
add  what  you  do  not  know;  the  man  thus  alluded  to  did 
not  go  alone — -with  him  went,  as  his  wife 

LoNA.     Dina  Dorf! 

R^RLUND.   TVliat  ?    ((treat  sc7}Miiion  among  the  crowd,) 

RoRLU  N  D .     F 1  ed  ?^ — ru  n  a  way ,  i  m  poss  i  bl  e ! 

Bernick.  As  his  wife,  without  either  clergyman  or 
wedding  ceremony,  and  yet  I  tell  you  that  I  regard  this 
marriage  as  higher  than  many  another  among  us*  in 
which  all  forms  have  been  observed — ^and  I  will  add 
more — ^honour  to  that  man,  for  he  has  nobly  taken  upon 
himself  another's  sin— my  fellow  cttixens,  I  will  get  clear 
of  the  lie — you  shall  know  all — fifteen  years  ago*  it  was 
I  who  sinned—— 

Mrs.  Bernick.     Oh,  Karsten,  thanks,  thanks. 

Ix)NA.     At  last  you  have  found  your  true  self! 

(Aiftonwht'd  irhLspcring  amimg  the  croa^d,) 

Bernick.  There;  now  we  are  on  a  fair  fiM>ting  with 
each    other;    now  we  shall  see    whether    fifteen    years* 
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activity  can  wipe  out  a  youthful  aberration — let  him  who 
knows  himself  to  t)e  pure  cast  the  first  stone;  but  do  not 
decide  this  evening;  I  a.sk  every  one  of  you  to  go  home 
— to  collect  himself — ^away  with  all  this  show! — ^\'ou  will 
feel  that  it  is  out  of  place  here — — 

RoRLUND.  Assuredly  it  is — well,  I  tliank  God — it 
would  have  been  a  sacrifice  in  vain — Yefi,  gentlemen,  I 

think  we  had  better 

{The amtomwemeTii  w  whisperedfrom  muuih  to moidh; 
i/i£  crowd  reiires  ^wuelesaly.) 

Bernick.     Betty,  this  was  a  hcavT  blow  for  you. 

Mrs.  Bernick.  This  is  the  happiest  occasion  for 
fifteen  years. 

Bernick.     How  so?    Did  you^ ? 

Mrs.  Bernick.    I  knew  all. 

Bernick.     Knew ? 

Mrh.  Bernktc.  The  evening  before  our  wedding-day. 
That  was  her  revenge. 

Bernick.     Knew— and  yet  said  nothing? 

Mrs.  Bernick.  Oh.  why  have  you  Ijeen  silent,  Kar- 
sten  ?  Why  have  you  never  thought  me  worthy  of  for- 
giving a  moment  of  aberration  ? 

Bernick.  Because  I  have  never  known  you  until  this 
evening.     But  now  let  him  come! 

Mrs.  Bernick.  Yes>  yes;  you  shall  have  him. — Mr. 
Krap — (ivhhjters  to  him  in  the  background;  he  goes  out 
by  th£  garden  dimr), 

Bernick.  Thanks,  Lona;  you  have  saved  what  is 
best  in  me. 

Lona.     What  else  did  I  intend  ? 

Bernick.     How  then?   not  hatred;- — not  revenge? 

Lona.     Old  love  does  not  rust. 

Bernick.     Ix>na! 

Lona*     Mona! 
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Bernick.  Oh,  how  little  has  a  pitiful  coward  like  me 
deserved 

LoNA.  Yes,  if  w^e  women  always  asked  for  deserts, 
Karsten (Aunb  and  Oi*af  enter  from  the  garden.) 

Bernick.     Olaf! 

Olaf.     Father,  I'll  never 

Bernictc.  Never  do  it  again  ?  Yes,  you  shall — but 
not  secretly — listen,  boy — In  future  you  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  yourself 

Olaf.     Not  a  pillar  of  society  ? 

Bernick.  No,  no;  yourself,  do  you  hear?  whatever 
may  hapj>en.     And  you,  Aune 

AuNE.     I  know  it,  Consul — I  am  dismissed 

Bernick*  We  will  not  part  company,  Aune — ;  for- 
give me 

Aune.     What  ?  the  ship  can't  get  away. 

Bernick.  Heaven  be  thanked  for  that;  and — forgive 
me — to-morrow  she  must  be  overhauled — ^j^erhaps  fresh 
repairs  may  be  necessary 

Aune.     Perhaps. 

Bernick.  Yes,  yes,  there  is  much  here  that  needs 
overhauling.     Good-night,  Aune! 

Aune.     Good-night,  Consul — and  thank  you  heartily, 

{Goes  out  to  Uie  right,) 

Mrs.  Bernick*     Now  tliey  are  all  gone, 

Bernick.  And  we  are  alone.  All  the  lights  are  out 
in  the  windows— 

Mrs,  Bernick.     Would  you  have  them  lighted  again  ? 

Behnick,  Not  for  all  the  world.  Oh,  come  nearer, 
closer  around  me— I  have  grown  young  again!  Come, 
Betty^ — tome,  Olaf — and  you,  Martha— it  seems  as 
though  I  had  never  seen  you  during  all  these  years — our 
society  is  a  society  of  bachelor-souls— we  have  no  eyes  for 
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womanhood — and  you,  Lona — it  is  settled,  is  it  not  ?— 
you  won't  leave  us 

Lona.  No;  how  could  I  think  of  going  away  and 
leaving  you  young  people,  just  beginning  life?  Am  I 
not  your  foster  mother?  You  and  I,  Martha,  we  are 
the  two  old  aunts — ^what  are  you  looking  at  ? 

Martha.  How  the  sky  is  clearing — ;  how  the  clouds 
are  lifting — ^the  Olive  Leaf  has  fortune  with  it. 

Lona.    And  happiness  on  board 

Bernick.  And  we,  we  have  a  long,  earnest  day  of 
work  before  us — ^I  most  of  all — ^but  let  it  come — gather 
close  around  me,  you  strong  and  true  women -^one  thing 
I  have  learnt  to-day:  it  is  you  women  who  are  the  pillars 
of  society 

Lona.  Then  you  have  learnt  a  poor  wisdom,  brother- 
in-law.  (Grasps  his  hand.) — ^the  spirits  of  Truth  and 
Freedom — these  are  the  Pillars  of  Society. 
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Rome,  19.  10,  78. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  law,  two  kinds  of 
conscience,  one  in  man  and  another,  altogether  different, 
in  woman.  They  do  not  nnderstand  each  other;  but  in 
practical  life  the  w^oman  is  judged  In'  man*s  law,  as 
tliongh  she  were  not  a  woman  but  a  raan^ 

The  wife  in  the  play  ends  by  having  no  idea  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong;  natural  feeling  on  the  one  hand  and  be- 
h'ef  in  autliority  on  the  other  have  altogether  bewildered 
her. 

A  woman  cannot  be  lierself  in  the  society  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  which  is  an  exclusively  masculine  society,  with 
laws  framed  by  men  and  with  a  judicial  system  that 
judges  feminine  conduct  from  a  masculine  i>oint  of  view^ 

She  has  committed  forgery,  and  she  h  proud  of  it;  for 
she  did  it  out  of  love  for  lier  husband,  to  save  his  life* 
But  this  husband  with  his  commonplace  principles  of 
honour  is  on  the  side  of  the  law  and  regards  the  question 
with  masculine  eyes. 

Spiritual  conflicts.  Oppressed  and  bewildered  by  the 
belief  in  authority,  she  loses  faith  in  her  moral  right  and 
ability  to  f)ring  up  her  children,  Bitlerncss.  A  mother 
in  modern  society,  like  certain  insccLs  who  go  away  and 
die  when  she  has  done  her  duty  in  the  propagation  of  the 
race.*  Ix)ve  of  life,  of  home,  of  husband  and  children 
and  family.  Here  and  there  a  womanly  shakfng-off  of 
her  thoughts.     Sudden  return  of  anxiety  and  terror*    She 

^  The  sentence  in  elliptical  iii  the  ongiiiAL 
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must  bear  it  all  alone.  The  catastrophe  approachei,  in- 
exoral>l\\  inevitably.  Despair,  conflict  anil  destructioti. 
(Krogstad  lia^s  acted  dishonouralily  and  thereby  be- 
come well-to-do;  now  his  prosperity  does  not  help  him, 
he  cannot  recover  his  honour.) 

PERSONS 

Stenborg,  a  Government  clerk, 
Nora,  his  wife* 

Miss  (Miis.)   LiND  (,  a  widow). 
Attorney  Krogstad. 
K.1HEN,  nurse  at  the  Stenborgs', 
A  Parlour-Maid  at  the  Stenborgs*. 
A  Porter. 

The  Stenrorgs'  three  uttle  children- 
Doctor  Hank. 


SCENARIO 

First  Act 

A  room  comfortably,  but  not  showily,  furnished.  In 
the  back,  on  the  right,  a  door  leads  to  the  hall;  on  the 
left  another  door  leads  to  the  room  or  office  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  which  can  be  seen  when  the  door  is  opened. 
A  fire  in  the  stove*     Winter  day. 

She  enters  from  the  back,  humming  gaily;  she  is  in 
outdoor  dress  and  carries  several  parcels,  has  been  shop- 
ping. As  she  opens  the  door,  a  Porter  is  seen  in  the  hall, 
carrying  a  Christ mas-lree.  She:  Put  it  down  there  fo^ 
the  present,  (Taking  out  her  purse)  How  much? 
Porter:    Fifty  ore.     She:    Here  is  a  crown.     No,  keep 
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the  change.  The  Porter  thanks  her  and  goes.  She  con- 
tinues humming  and  smiling  with  quiet  glee  as  she 
opens  several  of  the  parcels  she  lias  brought  Calls  oflf, 
is  he  at  home?  Yes!  At  first,  conversation  through  the 
closed  door;  then  he  opens  it  and  goes  on  talking  to  her 
while  continuing  to  work  most  of  the  time,  standing  at 
his  desk.  There  is  a  ring  at  the  liall-door;  he  does 
not  want  to  be  disturbed;  shuts  himself  in.  The  maid 
opens  the  door  to  her  mistress's  friend,  jnst  arrived  in 
town.  Happy  surprise.  Mutual  explanation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  He  has  received  the  post  of  manager 
in  the  new  joint-stock  bank  and  is  to  enter  on  his  duties 
at  the  New  Year;  all  financial  worries  are  at  an  end. 
The  friend  has  come  to  town  to  look  for  some  small 
employment  in  an  office  or  whatever  may  present  itself. 
Mrs.  Stenborg  gives  her  good  hopes,  is  certain  that  all 
will  turn  out  well*  The  maid  opens  the  front-door  to  the 
debt-collector.  Mrs.  Stenliorg  terrified;  they  exchange 
a  few  words;  he  is  shown  into  the  office-  Mrs.  Stenborg 
and  her  friend;  the  circumstances  of  the  debt-collector 
are  touched  upon.  Stenl>org  enters  in  his  overcoat;  has 
sent  the  collector  out  the  other  way.  Conversation  about 
the  friend's  affairs;  hesitation  on  his  part.  He  and  the 
friend  go  out;  his  wife  follows  them  into  the  hall;  tlie 
Nurse  enters  with  the  children.  Mother  and  children 
play.  The  collector  enters.  Mrs.  Stenborg  sends  the 
children  out  to  the  left.  Great  scene  between  her  and 
him.  He  goes.  Stenborg  enters;  has  met  him  on  the 
stairs;  displeased;  wants  to  know  what  he  came  back 
for?  Her  support?  No  intrigues.  His  wife  cautiously 
tries  to  pump  him.  Strict  legal  answers.  Exit  to  his 
room.  She  (repeating  her  words  when  the  collector 
went  out)  But  that*s  impossible.  Why,  I  did  it  from 
love! 
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SCENARIO 
Second  Act 

The  last  day  of  the  year.  Midday,  Nora  and  the 
old  Nurse.  Nora,  impelled  by  uneasiness,  is  pulling  on 
her  things  to  go  out.  Anxious  random  questions  of  one 
kind  and  another  give  a  hint  that  tlioughts  of  death  are 
in  her  mind.  Tries  to  banisli  these  ihoughts,  to  turn  it 
off,  hopes  that  something  or  otlier  may  inter\"ene.  But 
what?  The  Nurse  goes  off  to  the  left, — Stenborg  enters 
from  his  room.  Short  dialogue  between  him  and  Nora, 
— The  Nurse  re-enters,  looking  for  Nora;  the  youngest 
child  is  crying.  Annoyance  and  questioning  on  Sten- 
borg's  part;  exit  the  Nurse;  Stenborg  is  going  in  to 
the  children. ^ — Doctor  Hank  enters.  Scene  between  him 
and  Stenborg. — -Nora  soon  re-enters;  she  has  turned 
back;  anxiety  has  driven  her  home  again.  St^ne  be- 
tween her,  the  Doctor  and  Stenborg.  Stentjorg  goes  into 
his  room.— Scene  between  Nora  and  the  Doctor.  The 
Doctor  goes  out. — Nora  alone. — ^Mrs,  Linde  enters. 
Scene  between  her  and  Nora. — Krogstad  enters-  Short 
scene  between  him,  Mrs.  Linde  and  Nora.  Mrs.  Linde 
goes  in  to  the  children.— Scene  between  Krogstad  and 
Nora. — ^he  entreats  and  implores  him  for  the  sake  of  her 
little  children;  in  vain.  Krogstad  goes  out.  The  letter 
is  seen  to  fall  from  outside  into  the  letter-box. — Mrs, 
Linde  re-enters  after  a  short  pause.  Scene  between  her 
and  Nora.  Half  confession,  Mrs.  Linde  goes  out. — 
Nora  alone.— Stenborg  enters.  Scene  between  him  and 
Nora,  He  wants  to  empty  the  letter-box.  Entreaties^ 
jests,  half  playful  persuasion.  He  promises  to  let  busi- 
ness  wait  till  after  New  Year*s  Day;  but  at  1^  o'clock 
midnight — !     Exit.     Nora  alone.     Nora  (looking  at  the 
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rliK'k:)  It  Is  five  oVlock.  Five; — seven  hours  till  mid- 
night. Twenty -four  hours  till  the  next  midnight, 
Twenty-four  and  seven — thirty-one.  Thirty-one  lioura 
to  live. 


Third  Act 

(A  muffled  sound  of  <lance  music  is  heard  from  the 
floor  above.  A  lighled  lamp  on  Ihc  table*  Mrs.  Linde 
sits  in  an  armehair  and  al>scntly  turns  the  pages  of  a 
book,  tries  to  read,  but  seems  unable  to  fix  her  attention; 
once  or  tw^ice  she  looks  at  her  watch.  Nora  comes  dow^n 
from  the  dance;  uneasiness  has  driven  her;  surprise  at 
finding  Mrs.  Lindc,  who  pretends  that  she  wanted  to  see 
Nora  in  her  costume.  Ilelmer,  displeased  at  her  going 
away,  conies  to  fetch  her  l>ack.  The  Doctor  also  enters, 
but  to  say  good-bye.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Linde  has  gone 
into  the  side  room  on  the  right.  Scene  between  the 
Doctor,  Ilelmer  and  Nora.  He  is  going  to  bed,  he  says, 
never  to  get  up  again;  they  are  not  to  come  and  see 
him;  there  is  ugliness  about  a  death-bed.  He  goes  out, 
Helnier  goes  upstairs  again  with  Nora,  after  the  latter 
has  exchanged  a  few  words  of  farewell  with  Mrs.  Linde. 
Mrs*  Linde  alone.  Tlien  Krogstad.  Scene  and  expla- 
nation between  them.  Both  go  out,  Nora  and  the 
children.  Then  she  alone.  Then  Helmer.  He  takes 
the  letters  out  of  the  letter-box.  Short  scene;  good- 
night; he  goes  into  his  room.  Nora  in  despair  pre- 
pares for  the  final  step;  is  already  at  the  door  when 
Helmer  enters  w^ith  the  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Great 
scene,  A  ring.  Letter  to  Nora  from  Krogstad.  Final 
scene*    Divorce.     Nora  leaves  the  house, 
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{A  room^  comfortably  mtd  tmtefuUy^  but  not  expetwivelff^ 
furnished.  In  the  bacL\  on  the  rights  a  door  leads  to 
the  hall;  on  the  left  another  door  leads  to  Stenboro*s 
study.  In  the  middle  of  the  left  wall  a  door  to  tfie 
nursery;  in  front  on  the  same  s^ide^  a  Sifa,  table  and 
armehairs.  In  the  right  v:alh  someiehal  to  the  tacit,  a 
door^  and^  further  forward^  a  white  poreelain  stove;  in 
fnnit  of  it  a  couple  of  armchairs  and  a  rocking'ehair* 
It  is  a  unnter  day.     Carpet,      A  fre  in  the  stove. 

{A  bell  rings  in  the  hall  otdnde.  Presently  (he  outer  door 
of  the  flat  is  heard  to  open.  Then  Mrs.  Stenboro 
enters,  humming  gaibj.  She  is  in  outdoor  dresSj  and 
carries  several  parcels,  which  she  lays  ofi  a  chair  on 
the  right.  As  she  opens  the  door^  a  Porter  is  seeti 
in  the  hall,  carrying  a  Christmas-tree  and  a  baskets 
which  he  glides  to  the  Maid-servant  who  has  opened 
the  door,) 

Mrs.  Stenborg  (to  the  Maid).     Hide  the  Christmas- 
tree  carefully,  Clirisliiia;    the  eliildren  must  on  no  ac- 
count see  it  before  to-morrow.     {To  tlie  Porter,  taking 
out  her  purse.)     IIow  much? 
Porter.     Fifly  ore. 

Mrs.  Stenborg,     There  is  a  crown.     No,  keep  the 
change. 

{The  Porter  thanks  Iter  and  goes.     Mrs,  Stenborg 
shuts  the  iloor.     She  continiws  hmntning  and  smil- 
ing in  quiet  glee  as  she  takes  off  her  outdoor  things  J) 
Mrs.  Stenborg  {listening  at  her  huslnnuFs  door).    Yes; 
he  is  at  home,  (Begins  humming  again,) 
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Stenborg  (unthin).     Is  that  my  lark  twittering  there? 

Mrs,  Stenborg  {busy  openinfj  mme  of  h€r  parceU), 
Yts^  it  is- 

Stenborg.     Is  it  the  squirrel  frisking  around? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Yes. 

Stenborg.     When  did  the  squirrel  ^et  home? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Just  this  minute.  Come  here, 
Thorvald,  and  see  what  I've  been  liuying. 

Stenborg.  Don't  interrupt  me.  (.1  i title  later  lie 
o-pcna  the  door  ami  looks  in,  pen  in  hand,)  Buying,  did 
you  say?  Whatl  All  tliat?  Has  my  little  spendthrift 
been  making  the  money  fly  again  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Why,  Thorvatd,  surely  we  can 
afford  to  launch  out  a  little  now.  It's  the  first  Christ' 
mas  we  haven't  had  to  pineh. 

Stenborg.  Come,  come;  we  can't  afford  to  squander 
money. 

Mrs.  Stenborg,  Oli  yes,  Thorvald,  do  let  us  squan- 
der a  little  now!  You  know  youli  soon  l>e  earning  heaps 
of  money. 

Stenborg.  Yes,  from  New  Year's  Day.  But  there's 
a  whole  quarter  before  my  first  salary  is  due. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Never  mind;  we  can  borrow  in  the 
meantime. 

Stenborg.  Nora!  {He  enters  the  room,)  You  know 
my  principles  on  these  points.  No  debts  I  No  borrow- 
ing! That  must  be  understood  between  us.  {He  puis 
hi^  arm  round  her,)  It's  a  sweet  Utile  lark,  but  it  gets 
through  a  lot  of  money.  No  one  would  tjelieve  how 
much  it  costs  a  man  to  keep  such  a  little  bird  as  you. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  For  sliame!  How  can  you  say  so? 
Why*  I  save  as  much  as  ever  I  can. 

Stenborg  {iaughing).  Very  true — as  much  as  you 
can — but  that's  precisely  nothing. 
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Mrs,  Stenborg  {hunu^  and  smiles  with  covert  glee), 
H*m!  If  yon  only  knew,  Thorvald*  what  expenses  we 
larks  and  S4|uirrels  have! 

Stenborg*  You're  a  strange  little  being,  Nora!  Sit- 
ting here  often  and  often  till  late  at  night »  slaving  away 
at  your  copyist's  work,  to  earn  the  few  crowns  you  ran 
get  for  it;  and  then — ^at  the  same  time — the  money  often 
seems  to  slip  through  your  fingers,  without  your  knowing 
what  beeomes  of  it.  But  thafs  going  to  come  to  an  end, 
Nora.  The  copying,  I  mean,  Tliat  sort  of  thing  is  not 
good  for  mem'  little  larks;  and  now  there  is  no  need  of 
it  either, 

Mhs.  Stenborg  (clapping  her  kan4bt).  No,  tliere 
isn't,  Thorvaltl,  is  there?  Oh,  liow  delightful  it  is  to 
think  of!  (Takc^t  his  arm.)  And  now  I'll  tell  you  how 
I  think  we  ought  to  man  age  ♦  Thorvald.  As  soon  as 
Christmas  is  over —  {The  hall -door  Ml  rings.)  Ouf, 
there*s  a  ring!  That's  somebody  come  to  call.  How 
tiresome  I 

Stenborg.  I'm  *'not  at  home**  to  raUers;  remember 
that.  {He  goes  into  his  study  and  shuts  the  door,) 

(Mrs.  Stenborg  arranges  the  room.      The  iL^^iD- 
HERVANT  opens  the  door  to  the  hall.) 

Maih-Servant.     a  lady  to  see  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Please  ct*me  in. 

(MiS8  [MiisJ  LiND,  in  (rarelting  costume,  nmies  inio 

(he  room,      lite  Maid  .shtff.i  the  door.) 
[{The  hell  rings  again.     Brief  exchange  of  trords  tt*ith 
the  Do(7n>R.)] 

Miss  [Mrs.]  Iasd  (embarrassed  and  hes'dating).  How 
do  you  do,  Nora? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     How  t\n  you  do? 

Miss  [Mrs,]  Lind,     I  see  you  don't  recognise  me. 
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Mbs.  Stenborg.  No — oh  yes! — I  believe —  (Surf- 
denly  hn(jhtenimj.)     What,  Christina!     Is  it  really  you? 

Miss  Lind.     Yes;    realty  I! 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Christioal  And  to  think  I  didn't 
know  you!  But  how  could  I^-  How  changed  you  are, 
Christina! 

MtsB  Lind.     Yes,  no  doubt.     In  eight  long  years 

Mrs.  Stenmohg*  Is  it  really  so  lon^r  since  we  met? 
Ye.s,  so  it  is.  Oh,  it  has  been  a  happy  time,  I  can  tell 
you!     And  now  you  have  come  to  town? 

Miss  Lind.     I  arrived  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  To  have  a  merry  Christmas,  of 
course.  Oh,  how  delightful!  Yes,  we  will  have  a  merry 
Christmas.  Do  take  your  thinj^s  otL  Aren't  you  frozen  ? 
{Hiipiufj  her,)  There;  now  we'll  sit  cosily  by  the  fire, 
No»  you  take  the  armchair;  I  shall  sit  in  tliis  rocking- 
4"hair.  (Sfize^  ffvr  httmh,)  Yes,  now  I  can  see  the  dear 
old  face  again.  It  wiis  only  at  the  first  glance —  But 
you're  a  little  paler,  and  [jerliajKH  a  litlle  Itiinner, 

Mrh.  Lind.     And  nuicli,  much  older»  Nora! 

Mhs,  Stknboug,  Yes,  perhaps  a  liltle  older— not 
much^-ever  so  little.  {She  suddenhf  checks  herself; 
serioiuHly.)  Oh,  what  a  thoughtless  wretch  I  am!  Here 
I  sit  ehattering  on,  and —  Dear,  dear  Christina,  can 
you  forgive  mc! 

Mrs,  Lind,     What  do  you  mean.  Xora? 

Mrs.  Stenborg  [m*fHfj}.  Poor  Christina!  I  forgot: 
you  are  a  widow. 

Mrs.  Lind.    Yes;    my  husban<l  died  three  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Stknbqrg.  I  know,  I  know;  I  saw  it  in  the 
papers.  Oh,  believe  me,  Christina*  I  did  mean  to  write 
to  you;  but  I  kept  putting  it  off,  and  something  always 
came  in  tin*  way. 

Mrs.  Lind.     I  can  <[uite  understand  thai,  Nora  dear. 
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Mbs.  Stenborg.     No,  Christina;   it  was  horrid  of  me. 

Oh,  you  poor  darling  1  how  much  you  must  have  gone 
through!— And  he  left  you  nolhiug? 

Mrs,  Lind*     Nothing. 

Mrs-  Stenboro*     And  no  children? 

Mrs,  Lind.     None. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Nothing,  nothing  at  all  ? 

Mrs.  Lind*  Not  even  a  sorrow  or  a  longing  to  dwell 
upon, 

Mrs.  Stenborg  {looking  at  h^r  incredulotisly)^  My 
dear  Christina,  how  is  that  posi^iblc? 

Mrs.  Lind  {smUing  sadhj  and  stroking  her  hair).  Oh, 
it  happens  so  sometimes,  Nora. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  So  utterly  alone!  How  dreadful 
that  must  be!  I  have  three  of  the  loveliest  children.  I 
can't  show  them  to  you  just  now;  they're  out  with  their 
nurse.     But  now  you  must  tell  me  everything, 

Mrs.  Lind*     No,  no;  I  want  you  to  tell  me 

Mrs.  Stenborg,  No,  you  must  begin;  I  won't  ac 
egotistical  to-day.  To-day  FU  ihink  only  of  you.  Ohl 
but  I  must  tell  you  one  thing — perliaps  you've  lieard  of 
our  great  stroke  of  fortune.^ 

Mrs.  Lind.     No.     WTiat  is  it  ? 

Mrs*  Stenborg.  Only  think!  my  husband  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  Joint  Stock  Bank. 

Mrs.  Lind.     Your  husband!     Oh,  how  fortunate! 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Yes;  isn't  it  ?  Now  he'll  leave  that 
tiresome  Government  office,  where  they  pay  him  so 
badly.  For  he  is  to  enter  on  his  new  position  at  the  New 
Year,  and  then  he'll  have  a  large  salary,  and  percentages. 
In  future  we  shall  be  able  to  live  quite  differently — just 
as  we  please,  in  fact.  Oh,  Christina,  how  happy  I  am! 
It*s  delightfyl  to  have  lots  of  money,  and  no  need  to 
worry  about  things,  isn't  it? 
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Mrs.  Lind.  Yes;  at  any  rate  It  must  be  delightful  to 
have  what  you  need. 

Mr8.  Stenborg,  No,  nul  only  what  you  need,  but 
heaps  of  money — heaps! 

Mrs.  Lind  {.smiling).  Nora/  Nora,  haven't  you 
learnt  reason  yet  ?  In  our  schooldays  you  were  a  shock- 
ing little  spendthrift. 

Mrs.  Stenborg  {quidhj  srtiilimj).  Yes;  that's  what 
Tliorvald  says  I  am  still.  {Holding  up  her  fonjinger,) 
But  "Nora.  Nora"  is  not  so  silly  as  you  all  Uiink,  Oh! 
we  ha%eri't  had  the  chance  of  being  spendthrifts*  We 
have  both  had  to  work. 

Mrs.  Lind.     You  too?  ' 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Yes,  light  work:  copying,  and  em- 
broidery, and  things  of  tliat  sort.  But  not  so  much  as  he 
of  course.  In  the  first  year  after  our  marriage  he  over- 
w^orked  himself  terribly.  Then  the  doctors  declared  he 
must  go  to  the  South. 

Mrs.  Lind.  You  spent  a  whole  year  in  Italy,  didn't 
you? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  It  was  a  w^onderful,  delicious  jour- 
ney, you  may  imagine!  And  it  saved  Thorv aid's  life. 
But  it  cost  a  frightful  lot  of  money.  Christina. 

Mrs.  Lind.     So  I  should  think. 

Mrs,  Stenborg.  Twelve  hundred  dollars!  Isn't  that 
a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mrs.  Lind,     How^  lucky  you  had  the  money  to  spend. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  We  got  it  from  father,  you  must 
know\ 

Mrs.  Lind.  Ah,  I  see.  He  died  just  about  that  time, 
didn't  he  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Yes,  Christina,  just  then.  And 
only  think*  I  couldn't  go  and  nurse  him!  I  had  to 
stay  here  with  Thorvatd,  of  course;  he  was  ill  too.     Dear» 
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good  father!  I  never  saw  liini  again,  rhri,stii*a.  Oh! 
that's  the  hardest  thing  I  have  had  to  bear  since  my 
marriage. 

Mks,  Ltnd*     But  then  you  went  to  Italy? 

Mils,  Stenbohg.  Yes;  yon  see,  we  had  the  money* 
and  the  doctors  said  we  must  lose  no  time.  We  started 
three  weeks  later. 

Mrs,  Lind.  And  your  husband  came  hack  com- 
pletely cured? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Sound  as  a  belL  [Mrs.  Linde. 
But  wasn't  that  the  doc-tor — ?]  He  has  never  had  an 
hour's  Uloess  since  that  time.  Only  he  has  to  be  care- 
ful, the  doctor  says,  and  avoid  any  kind  of  excitement. 
And  I  shall  take  good  care  of  that.  Oh,  it  will  be  so  easy 
now.  He  shall  have  no  anxiety  and  no  annoyance,  I 
and  the  children  will  make  things  so  comfortable  for 
him.  (Jump.'f  up  and  claps  her  hands.)  Oh,  Christina, 
Christina,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  live  and  to  Ije 
happy! —  Oh,  hut  it*s  really  too  horrid  of  mel  Here 
am  I  talking  about  nothing  but  my  own  concerns.  {Seals 
heraelf  upo7i  afootstofd  ciom  to  Ijiristina,  and  seises  her 
ftayids,)  Oh,  don't  be  angry  with  me! —  Now  tell  me, 
is  it  really  true  that  you  didn't  love  your  husband? 
What  made  you  marry  him,  then  ? 

Mrs.  I-riND.  My  old  mother  was  still  alive*  you  see, 
bedridden  and  helj>less,  and  then  I  had  my  two  younger 
brothers  to  think  of,  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  refuse  him* 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  have  been.  I 
suppose  he  was  rich  then  ? 

Mrs.  LiND.  Very  well  off»  I  believe.  But  his  busi- 
ness  was  uncertain*  It  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death*  and 
there  was  nothing  left, 

Mrs.  Stenborg,    And  then^ i 
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Mrs*  Lind,  Theo  I  had  to  fight  my  way  by  keeping 
a  shop,  a  little  school,  anylliin*^  I  could  turn  my  hand  to. 
My  whole  life  since  tliat  time  has  been  one  long,  weary 
struggle.  My  old  mother  no  longer  needs  anything,  for 
she  is  at  rest*  as  perhaps  you  know.  Bui  my  heaviest 
years  for  the  two  boys  are  still  to  come;  ihey  are  now 
getting  into  the  higher  classes;  their  school  fees  and  all 
their  requirements  are  increasing,  {Stands  up  renilesslif,) 
It  can't  be  done  any  longer  in  that  out-of-the-way  corner, 
Nora!  That  is  why  I  came  here.  They  say  that  here 
things  are  better  than  they  used  to  be  for  us  women.  I 
must  try  to  get  some  office  work — some  settled  employ- 
ment^  

Mrs.  Stenborg.  But,  Cliristina,  thal^s  such  drudg- 
ery, and  you  look  worn  out  alr«mdy.  It  would  be  ever 
BO  much  better  for  you  to  go  to  some  w^atering-place  and 
rest. 

Miis*  LiKD.  I  have  no  father  to  pay  my  travelling 
expenses,  Nora! 

Mrs.  Stenborg  (rising).    Oh,  don*t  be  vexed  w^ith  me. 

Mrs.  Lino.  My  dear  Nora,  don't  you  be  vexed  with 
me.  The  worst  of  a  position  like  mine  is  that  it  makes 
one  so  bitte  .  You  become  selfish ;  you  have  to  be 
always  on  the  strain.  When  I  heard  of  the  happy  change 
in  your  fortunes — can  you  believe  it? — I  was  glad  not  for 
your  s  ke,  but  for  my  own. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  How  do  you  mean  ?  Ah,  I  see! 
You  think  my  husband  can  perhaps  do  something  for 
you. 

Mrs.  Lind.     Yes;  I  thought  so, 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  And  so  he  shall,  Christina.  I'm 
sure  he  will.  HI  keep  at  him,  you  see.  He  shan*t  have 
any  peace  until  he  has  hit  upon  something  or  other. 

Mrs.  LiND.     How  good  of  you,  Nora,  to  stand  by  me 
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so  warmly!  Doubly  good  In  you,  who  know  so  little  of 
the  troiihles  and  burdens  of  life. 

Mr8,  Stenborg.     I?     I  know  so  little  of — — ? 

Mrs.  Lind  {sinUing).  Oh,  well— a  little  copyings 
and  so  forth, — ^\'ou're  a  child,  Nora. 

Mrs.  Stenborg  {lo»ites  ker  head  and  paced  the  room)^ 
Oh,  come,  you  mustn't  be  so  patronising! 

Mas.  LiND.     No? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  You're  like  the  rest.  You  all  think 
there's  nothing  serious  about  me 

Mrs.  LiND.     Well,  well— — 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  You  think  Fve  had  no  troul»h\s  in 
this  world, 

Mrts.  LiSD.  My  dear  Nora,  you've  just  told  me  all 
your  troubles. 

Mrs.  Stenborg,  Those  trifles!  (Sofihj.)  I  haven't 
told  you  the  great  thing. 

Mrs.  Lind.     The  great  thing.?     What  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,  You  look  down  upon  me.  You  are 
proud  of  having  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  for  your  old 
mother, 

Mrs.  Lind.  I*m  sure  I  don't  look  down  upon  you; 
but  it's  true  I  am  proud  and  glad  when  I  remember  that 
I  was  able  to  keep  my  mother's  last  days  free  from  care. 

Mrs,  Stenborg.  And  you  will  be  both  proud  and 
glad  too  when  once  you  have  got  your  brothers  into  a 
good  position. 

Mrs.  Lind,     Have  I  not  the  right  to  be? 

Mfis.  Stenborg.  Yes  indeed.  But  now  let  me  tell 
you,  Christina — I,  too,  have  something  to  be  proud  and 
glad  of. 

Mrs.  Lind.     No  doubt; — but  what  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Hush!     Not  so  loud.     Thorvald  is 
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In  Ihcre.  He  mustivt  for  the  world^  No  one  must 
know  about  it,  Christina — no  one  Imt  you, 

Mrs.   Lind.     Why,  what  ean  it  be? 

Mb8.  Stenborg,  Come  over  here.  {Takes  her  over 
in  the  slave.)  I,  too,  have  something  to  be  proud  and 
glad  of.     I  sa\'ed  my  hu  si  land's  life, 

Mrs.  Lind,     Saved  his  life  ? 

Mr8,  Stenborg.  I  told  you  about  our  going  to  Italy. 
Thorvald  would  have  died  but  for  that. 

Mrs.  Lind,  Well— and  your  father  gave  you  the 
money. 

MiiH.  Stenborg  {smiling).  Yea,  so  Thorvald  and 
everyone  l>eHeves;  but 

Mrs.  Lind,     But ? 

Mr,s.  Stenborg,  Father  didri't  give  us  one  penny. 
It  was  I  that  found  the  money. 

M  Rs,  Lind.     Yo  u  ?     All  1 1 1  a  t  m  on  ey  ? 

Mich.  Stenborg.  Twelve  hundred  dollars.  Wliat  do 
you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr8.  Lind.  My  dear  Nora,  how  did  you  manage  it? 
Did  you  win  it  in  the  lottery? 

Mrs,  Stenborg.     No,  indeed  I  didn't. 

Mr8.  IjIND.     Then  where  evrr  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mrh.  Stknborg  (smUintj  and  hummitig  golly) ^  H'm; 
tra-la-la-la! 

Mrs.  Lind.     Of  course  you  eouldn^t  Inirrow  it, 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     No?     Wliy  not? 

Mrs,  Lind.  Why,  a  wife  can't  borrow  witliout  her 
liusband*s  consent, 

Mr8,  Stenborg  {ioss^ing  h^r  head) .  Oh,  when  one  has 
fiome  idea  of  business — and  knows  how  to  set  about 
things 

Mrh,   IvIND.     But,  Nora*  I  don't  undersland — — 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Well,  you  needn't.     I  never  said  I 
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borrowed  the  moiiev.  There  arc  many  ways  I  may  Tiave 
got  it.     That's  beside  the  point,  you  see.     But 

Mrs,  Lind.  Listen  to  me,  Nora  dear:  haven't  you 
been  a  little  rash  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Is  it  rash  to  save  one*s  husbaDd*5 
life? 

Mrs.  Lind.     No,  but  without  his  knowledge 

Mrs.  Stknbohg.  Bnt  it  would  have  l>ren  falal  for 
him  to  know!  lie  wasn't  even  to  siisjieet  how  ill  he  was. 
The  doetors  came  to  me  privately  and  told  me  his  life 
was  in  <lanj;er — that  notliing  eoulcj  save  him  l>ut  a  jour* 
ney  to  I  he  South.  Do  you  think  I  didn't  try  diplomaey 
first?  I  told  him  how  I  longed  to  have  a  trip  abroad, 
like  other  yoUTjg  wives:  and  then  I  liinted  that  he  eould 
borrow  the  money.  But  then,  (*hrislina,  he  ^ot  abntkst 
angry  with  me.  He  said  I  was  frivolous  and  understoiHl 
nothing  at  all  about  seritjus  matU^rs  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  as  a  husband  not  to  yiehl  to  my  whims  ami  faneirs 
— so  I  think  he  ealled  them*  Well,  I  had  to  save  him. 
you  see;   and  then  I  found  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mrs,  Lind.  And  was  there  never  any  explanation  be- 
tween him  and  your  father? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  No.  never.  Father  died  at  that  very 
time;  I  thought  of  telling  him  all  alu*ut  it  and  roarhing 
him  in  what  to  say;  but  as  he  lay  ill^ — unhappily,  it  wasnU 
neeessary. 

Mrs.  Lind.  And  you  have  never  confessed  to  your 
husband  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  (lood  heavens!  What  ean  you  lie 
thinking  of?  Tell  him,  when  he  has  sueh  a  loathing  of 
debtl  No,  tilts  thing  is  my  grand  seeret,  Christina.  Oh, 
you  may  believe  it  has  been  iio  joke  to  meet  my  engage- 
ments punetually.  You  must  know  that  in  busines.^ 
lliere  are  things  called  instalments,  and  quarterly  inter- 
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fsst,  that  are  terril>ly  Iiarcl  to  provide  for.  So  I've  had  to 
pinch  a  little,  wherever  I  couki.  I  eon  Id  n't  save  out  of 
the  housekeeping,  for  of  eourse  Tliorvald  had  to  live 
well.  And  I  couldrrt  let  the  children  go  about  badly 
dressed;  all  I  got  for  them,  I  spent  ou  Uiem,  the  blessed 
darlings! 

Mrs.  Lind.  So  it  had  to  eome  out  of  your  own 
jjoeket-money,  Nora? 

Mh8.  Stenborg.  Yes,  of  course.  After  all,  the  whole 
thing  was  my  doing;  so  it  w^as  my  finery  and  my  amuse- 
ments that  had  to  suffer.  When  Tliorvald  gave  me 
money  for  clothes,  and  so  on,  I  never  spent  more  than 
half  of  it;  I  always  Ijought  the  simplest  things.  Oh,  it 
was  often  very  hard,  Christina  dear;  for  it's  nice  to  be 
beautifully  dressed.  {Smiling.)  And  with  all  that  he 
calls  me  a  spendthrift,  and  says  the  money  seems  to  melt 
away  in  my  hands, 

Mhs.  Linde.  How  much  have  you  been  able  to  pay 
off? 

Mrs.  Stendorg.  Well,  I  can't  precisely  say.  It's 
difficult  to  keej*  that  sort  of  business  clear.  But  it  doesn't 
matter  much  now.  There  will  be  so  many  resources  open 
to  nie  now;  for  we  are  going  to  live  quite  differently  from 
the  way  we  have  been  doing.  Oh,  Christina,  how  glo- 
rious It  is  to  think  of!  Free  from  all  anxiety!  Free, 
fpn'te  free.  To  be  able  to  play  and  romp  about  with  the 
children;  to  have  tilings  tasteful  and  pretty  in  the  house. 
And  then  the  spring  will  soon  be  here,  with  the  great  blue 
sky.  Perhaps  then  we  shall  be  able  to  travel,  on  rail- 
vrays  and  great  steamsliips,  and  see  foreign  countries 
again.  The  first  time  I  saw  so  little,  for  I  was  so  anxious 
about  Thorvald  then.  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is 
to  live  and  t*>  be  happy!  And  you  shall  be  happy  too, 
Christina;   wi  happy  as  you  can  be,  poor  dear,  without 
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cither  husband   or  children —     (A   bell   rings  ouUnde*) 
Who  can  that  be? 

Mrs.  Linde  {rimng).     Perliaps  I  had  better  ga. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  No;  do  stay.  It's  sure  to  be  same- 
ooe  who  wants  to  see  Thorvald;  he  won*t  come  through 
here. 

Maid-Servant  (in  the  doonmy).  If  you  please, 
ma'am,  Mr.  Krogstad  insi.sts  on  seeing  Mr,  Stenborg 

Mrs.  Stenborg  (ftpnnging  up)*     My  husband ^! 

Mrs.  Linde  (starts).     Who  is  it? 

Maid.     But  I  didn't  know*  as  the  Doctor  is  in  there 

Mrs.  Stenborg  {in  the  doortoay) ,  What  do  you  want 
to  see  my  husband  about? 

Krolsstad  {in  ike  hall).  Only  about  things  that  are 
of  no  interest  to  anyone  else,  {liecuiff  ^Iits,  Linde.) 
But — surely  that  can't  be — — 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Mrs,  Linde^ — from  the  west  coun- 
try. Well,  go  into  my  husband's  room;  I  dare  say  he 
can  see  you.  {To  tk^  maid.)  Open  the  door  for  Mr, 
Krogstad.  {Shuts  the  door  into  the  hall  and  goes  back  to 
Mrs.  Linde,)     Do  you  know  that  man,  Christina? 

Mrs.  Linde,  I  used  to  know  him— before  I  was  mar- 
ried.    He  was  in  a  lawyer^s  office  in  our  town. 

Mrs,  Stenborg,     Yes,  so  he  w  as, 

Mrs,  Linde,     How  he  has  changed! 

Mrs.  Stenborg,     I  believe  his  marriage  was  unhappy, 

Mrs,  Linde,     And  he  is  a  widower  now? 

Mrs,  Stenborg,     With  a  lot  of  children. 

Mrs.  Linde.  And  his  business  Is  not  of  the  most 
eredital>le,  they  say? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,  No,  they  say  it  isn't.  But  don't  let 
us  think  of  business.     If  s  so  tiresome, 

(Doctor  Hank  comes  out  of  Stenborg's  roomJ) 

The  Doctor   {still  in  the  doorwai/).    No*  no;    I'd 
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Ftther  go;  I'll  have  a  chat  with  your  wife.  (Shuts  the 
door  and  sees  Mrs.  Lindk.)     Ah,  I  beg  Your  pardon- 

Mrb.  Stenborg  {introduces  iltem)^  Doctor  Hank^- 
Mrs.  Linde. 

Hantc.  Oh,  indeed  ?  Your  old  friend — or  rather, 
your  friend  of  old  days.  I  Ihink  I  saw  you  as  I  came  in, 
Mrs.  Linde.  And  now  you've  come  up  for  Christmas  ? 
Quite  right,  too.  One  ought  to  enjoy  life  as  well  as  one 
can. 

Mrs.  Stekborg.     Yes,  oughtn't  one,  Doctor? 

Hank.  Then  we're  agreed  ujion  that?  But,  I  say, 
you've  got  a  new  carpet!  Congratulate  youl  Yes,  and 
a  very  handsome  carpet,  too*  Now,  is  that  a  luxury  ?  I 
say,  no,  it  isn't.  A  carpet  like  that  gives  you  a  good  re- 
turn for  your  money,  ladies;  with  a  carpet  like  that  under 
one's  feet  one  has  higher  and  finer  thoughts*  nobler  feel- 
ings, than  one  wTiuld  have  in  an  uncomfortahle  room 
with  cold,  creaking  planks  under  one.  And  especially 
where  there  are  children,  [The  race  is  ennobled  in  beau- 
tiful surroundings.] 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Oh,  how  often  I  have  felt  the  same; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  give  it  expression, 

HaN'K.  No,  I  dare  say  not.  You  see»  it  belongs  to 
psychological  statistics;  and  that  is  a  science  that  is  not 
much  developed  at  present.  But  it  is  possible  to  show 
a  connection  between  such  things.  For  instance*  if  that 
fellow  who  is  with  Stenborg — — 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Mr.  Krogstad  ? 

Hank.  Yes»  if  Krogstad  had  been  brought  up  In  a 
home  which,  so  to  speak,  was  on  the  sunny  side  of  life, 
with  all  its  spiritual  w^indows  facing  the  light,  instead  of 
the  curstni  cold,  damp  north — ^^I  know  it — Fll  undertake 
to  say  tliat  he  would  have  turned  out  a  decent  person, 
like  the  rest  of  us. 
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Mii8.  LiNDE.     Then  lu^  is  not  one? 

Haxk,  lie  ean^t  I>c  one.  Inipossihle,  His  mairia|»e 
wa.s  not  such  that  he  could  be  one.  An  unhaj>j>y  mar- 
riage is  Hke  the  small-pox;   it  leaves  marks  on  the  soul! 

Mits.  Stenborg.  And  what  does  a  happy  marriage 
do? 

Hank.  It  acts  like  a  course  of  baths;  it  drives  out  all 
the  noxious  humours  and  encourages  the  growth  of  all 
that  is  good  and  useful  in  a  man.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  Stenborg,  I  wonder,  if  he  hadn't  found  his  little 
soog-binJ — —  ? 

Mrs.  Stenhorg.  What?  How  can  you  think  that 
Thorvald  should  require ? 

Hank.  I  know  him*  He  wonlrl  have  become  a  bit 
of  a  slave  to  tluty,  a  bit  of  a  drudge,  a  bit  of  a  pedant — id 
a  good  sense, 

Mh8*  Stekborg.  Fie,  Dcjfttjr,  now  I'm  angry  wnth 
you, 

Haxk.  But  don't  you  think  it's  true?  {Sees  Sten- 
borg romlttfj,)     Then  ask  him  yourself. 

Mrs.  Stenborg*  No,  no,  no,  leave  off.  (To  Sten- 
borg.)    Has  he  gone? 

Stenborg.     Yes,  this  moment, 

Mrs.  Stenbohg.  Thorvald,  let  me  introduce  you — 
this  is  Christin 

Stenborg.  Ah,  Mrs.  Linde!  Welcome,  I  have  just 
heard  from  Krogstad  that  you  were  here. 

Mrs.  Linde,     From  Krogstad- — -? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     What  has  it  to  do  with  him  ? 

Stenborg.  Well,  he  c^onnected  it  with  what  he  had 
to  say  to  me. 

Mrs.  Linde.     My  being  liere? 

Stenborg.  Yes,  he  thinks  he  can  see  a  design  behiod 
every  tliiog. 
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Mtts.  Stenborg.     But  what  did  hv  want  with  jou? 

Stenbohck  It's  really  a  tircHonic  slf»ry.  {To  Dr. 
Hank*)  I  dare  say  you  know  tliat  for  the  last  year  or  so 
Krogstad  ha.s  had  a  liKle  place  in  the  Joint  Stot-k  Bank? 

Hanic.     Yes;  wliat  of  it? 

Stenbouo,  Wlien  I  accepted  the  po.st  of  manager  I 
made  it  one  of  my  conditions  that  there  should  be  a 
wt*eding-out  of  the  staff. 

Hank,  And  that  was  hy  no  means  unnecessary,  from 
what  one  hears. 

Stenborg.  More  necessary  than  people  suppose. 
Jobbery  and  routine  liad  got  the  ui»(>er  hand  in  an  alh>- 
gelher  unwarranlalde  way.  I  can't  jmt  up  with  Ihal:  I 
mean  to  t>egin  with  a  staff  that  I  can  depend  upon  in 
everything.  I  have  therefore  seen  to  it  that  all  the  un- 
desirables have  received  notice. 

Hank.     You  were  quite  right  there, 

Mrb.  Linde.     And  Krogstad  is  among  them  ? 

Stenborc.  Yes,  Vm  sorry  to  say  so,  he  above  all. 
He  is  altogether  untrustworthy. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Oh  but,  Thorvald,  you've  known 
him  for  years. 

Stenborg.  For  that  very  reason  I  must  be  all  the 
more  strict  I  wisli  indeed  I  could  spare  him;  but  il  is 
impossihle.  You  must  not  think  me  hard-hearted,  Mrs. 
Linde.  I  am  eertaiidy  not  that:  but  I  have  a  duly  and 
a  regard  for  the  institution  I  am  to  manage.  I  obtained 
my  post  by  opposition  to  the  existing  system,  by  a  pam- 
phlet, by  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  antl  by  decisive 
action  at  the  last  general  meeting.  And  am  I  to  begin 
by  contradicting  myself? 

Hank.     No,  I  hope  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Stenborg.     I  simply  can't  do  so.     IV ly  task  is  beforti 
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all  things  to  restore  publk'  confidence  in  the  bank;  and 
therefore  there  inns  I  be  a  weeding-out, 

Mrs.  Linde,  And  jet  I'm  sorry  for  the  people  who 
will  be  hit. 

Mrs*  Stenborg.     So  am  I* 

Stenborg,     And  I  no  less. 

IIank.  There  we  have  it!  This  damned  humanitj! 
Excuse  me  if  I  express  myself  rather  strongly.  But  it 
makes  me  wild  when  I  hear — ,  Who  are  the  people  who 
will  suffer?  Incapable  or  disorderly  individuals,  drunk- 
ards many  of  them,  persons  wlio  take  advantage  of  tlie 
weakness  of  their  superiors  to  obtain  advances  or  loans 
that  they  can  never  repay. 

Stenborg.     Yes,  you're  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Hank.  And  then,  who  is  it  that  will  suffer  next? 
Why,  the  shareholders,  myself  and  a  lot  of  other  honest 
men.  W^e  are  the  peo{>le  wlio  are  robl>ed  l>y  incapacity 
and  irregularity  and  apathy,  so  that  we  never  see  a  penny 
of  our  deposits.  But  nobody  pities  us.  No,  of  course 
not;  we  are  not  failures,  we  are  not  drunkards,  forgers, 
discharged  convicts;  and  these  are  the  sort  of  fellows 
who  have  a  monopoly  of  pity  in  our  humane  age. 

Mrs.  Linde,  And  I  suppose  they  are  the  ones  who 
most  need  it. 

Hank.  But  we  don*t  need  the  degenerate  specimens 
of  the  race;  we  can  do  without  them.  Study  the  natural 
sciences,  ladies,  and  you  will  see  how  there  is  one  law 
pervading  everything.  The  stronger  tree  deprives  the 
weaker  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  turns  them  to  its 
own  use.  The  same  thing  happens  among  animals;  the 
un6t  individuals  in  a  herd  have  to  make  way  for  the 
better  ones.  And  that  is  how  nature  progresses.  It  i^ 
only  we  human  beings  who  foreildy  retard  progress  by 
taking  care  of  the  unfit  individuals. — But,  bless  my  souU 
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Fm  standing  here  talking  and  forgetting  all  about  a 
patient  I  ought  to  look  up.  The  brute  is  quite  eapable 
of  slipping  through  my  hands. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Is  that  another  specimen  of  the  unfit. 
Doctor  ? 

Hank,  A  drunken  scoundrel  of  a  miner;  got  his 
right  hand  lilown  otT  while  tipsy.  If  he  survi%^es  it,  he'll 
be  fit  for  nothing^ 

Mrs.  Linde.  But  then  it  would  surely  be  best  to  gel 
rid  of  him. 

Hank  (putting  on  hu  coat).  Yes,  you're  perfectly 
right  there;  that  is  a  thouglit  that  often  forces  itself  upon 
us  doctors,  especially  when  we're  practising  among  the 
poor.  But  who  is  going  to  take  such  a  resjionsibility  .'^ 
Not  L  I  won't  say  anything  al>out  its  being  punishable 
by  law;  but  even  if  it  were  not — .  No,  Mrs.  Linde,  our 
develo]>mcnt  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  for  that.  Well, 
good-l>ye,  good-bye,  ladies, 

Stenbouc;.     Wait,  V\\  go  with  you, 

Mrs*  Lindk.  Yes,  it's  time  I  was  going  too,  Nora. 
Wliere  is  tlie  post  office? 

STENBORfi*     ril  show  you.     Well  go  together. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Thanks.  (Aside;  as  she  puts  07i  her 
ikings.)     Not  a  word  to  your  husband  about  me^ 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     ()h»  but  Christina! 

Mrs.  Linde.     You  can  see  it  w^ould  be  of  no  use. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Poor  Christina.  But  come  back 
this  evening. 

{They  go  hnrards  the  door,  talking,  and  out  into  the 
halL     Outside  on  the  stairs  arc  heard  childretis 
voices,) 
^BIrs.  Stenborg.     There  they  are!     There  they  are! 
{She  runs  to  the  'tuter  door  and  opens  it.     The  nurse 
enters  the  hull  with  the  three  children.) 
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Mrs.  Stenborg.     Come  in;   come  in;   oh,  my  sweet 

darlings!     Do  you  see  them,  (linslina? 

Hank.     Don't   let   us    stand   here   chattering    in  the 
draught. 

Stendorg.     Come,    Mrs.    I^inde,    only   mothers    can 
stand  such  a  temperature* 

(Dr.   H.1NK,   Mrs.   Linde  and  Stenborg  ga  ouL 

Mrs.  Stenborg »  the  nurse  and  the  children  enter 

the  room.) 

Mrs,  Stenborg.     How  fresh  and  red  you  look  J    Have 

you  had  great  fun?— Oh,  really!     You've  l>een  giving 

Emmy  and  lio!>  a  ride  on  your  sledge;  why,  youVc  quite 

a  man,  Alf.     Oh,  give  him  to  me  a  little,  Anna.     (Takes 

th4^  s^naHeH  otte  o?i  her  arm  and  dances  irith  hinK)     Yes^ 

yes;   III  dance  with  you  too — What!     Did  you  have  a 

game  of  snowballs  ?     Oh,  I  should  have  liked  to  be  there. 

No.  let  me  take  their  things  otT,  Anna,     (lo  to  tlie  nursery; 

you  look  frozen*     You'll  find  some  hot  coffee  there, 

{The  Nurse  goes  out  (47  the  left.     Mrs.  Stenborg 
takes  off  the  children  s  things  and  throws  thrm  d/mm 
antjichere,  while  the  children  all  talk  together.) 
Mrs.  Stenborg.     Really!     A  big  dog  ran  after  you? 
But  he  didn't  bite  you  ?     No,  he  doesn't  bile  gixnl  chil- 
dren.    Don't  peep  into  those  parcels,  Emmy.     What  is 
it?     Wouldn't  you  like  to  know?     Take  care — it'll  bite! 
What  ?     Shall  we  have  a  game  ?     What  shall  we  play  at  ? 
Hide-and-seek?    Yes,  let's  play  hide-and-seek.    i\Jf  shall 
hide  first.     Am  I  to  ?     Yes,  let  me  hide  firsL 

{She  ajid  the  children  plag,  with  laughter  and  shout- 
ing,  in  the  room  and  (tie  adjacent  one  to  the  left. 
At  last  Mrs,  Stenborg  hides  under  the  table;  the 
children  mme  rn^'fhing  in^  look  for  her,  hut  cannot 
find  her,  hear  her  half  choked  laughter,  rush  to  the 
UAle,  lift  up  tlw  cover  and  sm  her — hud  shouu. 
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she  creeps  out  ds  though  to  frighten  them.  Fresh 
^fioufff.  Meanwhile  there  ha^^  been  a  knock  at  the 
door  leading  into  the  hull;  no  o7ie  has  heard  it* 
Now  the  door  u  half  opened  and  Xhoghtad  puts 
his  head  in.)  ** 

Krogstad.     I  hc^  your  pardon,  Mrs*  Steiilwr^ 

Mks.  Stenborc;   {mth  a  dight  rry^  half  jumps  wp). 
Ah*  wliat  do  you  want? 

KeoasTAD.  Excuse  mc*  The  hall  door  was  ajar — 
soniehtxly  must  have  forgotten  to  shut  it- — — 

Miis.  Stkxhoh(;  (standing  up).  My  husband  is  not 
at  home*  Mr.  Kru^statK 

Kkoostad.  I  know  it.  I  saw  him  go  down  the 
street. 

Mrb.  Stenborg.     Then  what  do  yon  want  here? 

KkOGSTAD.     To  speak  to  you. 

Mrs.  Stenborcj.  To  me?  {To  the  children^  softly.) 
Go  in  to  Anna.  And  mind  you  are  quiet  and  good. 
What?  No,  the  strange  man  w^on^t  hurt  mamma. 
When  he's  gone  we'll  go  on  playing,  (She  h'od.^  the  vhil- 
dren  into  the  lift -hand  room,  and  shuts  the  door  !>ehind 
them.  Soft  It/,  in  snspenM\)  It  is  to  me  you  wish  to 
speak  ? 

KnocisTAD.     Yes,  to  you. 

Mrs.    Stenbokc.     To-day?     But    it's    not    the    first 


yet 

Krogstad.  No,  Mrs.  Stenl^org;  it's  two  days  to 
rhristmas.  It  will  defn^nd  u|>on  yourself  what  sort  of 
a  llirisimas  you  will  have. 

Mrs.  Stenbohg.  What  do  you  want  ?  Fm  not 
ready  to-day 

Krogstad.  Never  mind  that  for  the  present.  I  have 
rome  alx)ut  another  matter.  You  liave  a  minute  to 
spare ? 
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Mrs,  Stenborg.     Oh,  yes»  I  suppose  so;  although — ' 

Krogstad.  Good.  I  wan  sitting  in  01scn*s  restaur- 
ant opposite,  and  I  saw  jour  husband  go  down  the 
street 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Well? 

Khogstad.     *— with  a  lady — — 

Mrs.  Stenborg,     It  was  Mrs.  Linde, 

Krogstad.     I  used  to  know  that  lady. 

Mrs.  Stenborg,     She  told  me  so. 

Krogstad.     Did  she  tell  you  no  more? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     No;  nothing  at  all. 

Krogstad  (.tuApieioiidt/),  IFm; — ^as  I  w^as  saying,  she 
has  crossed  my  path  once,  and  now  it  seems  that  she  U 
going  to  do  so  again. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     But  I  don't  understand  at  all^ — 

Krogstad.  Will  you  give  me  a  straightforward  an- 
swer to  a  question  ?  Did  Mrs*  Linde  come  here  to  look 
for  employment? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Yes,  she  did. 

Krogstad.  I  suppose  it  wasn't  a  place  in  the  Joint 
Stock  Bank  that  she 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     But  I  don't  see 

Krogstad,  I  suppose  it  wasn*t  the  situation  that  I*m 
to  be  turned  out  of? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  Mr.  Krogstad,  I  don't  see  that  I 
am  bound  to  give  you  an  account    — 

Krog  ST  a  d  .  We  w  i  1 1  speak  of  o  u  r  acco  u  n  t  p  rese  n  i\y.  — 
You  are  perhaps  av%^arc  that  I  have  had  notice. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Yes. 

Krogstad*     By  your  husband's  directions? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Yes. 

Krogstad.  Mrs.  Stenborg,  you  must  see  that  I  retain 
my  position  m  the  Bank 
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Mrs.  Stenborg.  I?  How  c:an  you  imagine  that  I 
should  have  any  such  hiflueiue  over  my  husband? 

Krogstad.  Oh,  I  doit  t  suppose  Mr.  Stenborg  is  any 
more  inflexible  than  other  husbands. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  If  you  talk  disrespectfully  of  my 
husband,  I  must  request  you  to  leave  the  house. 

Krogstad.     You  are  bohl*  madam, 

Mrb.  Stexborg.  I  am  afraid  of  you  no  longer. 
When  Xew  Year's  Day  is  over,  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  the 
whole  business. 

Krogstad,  Listen  to  me,  Mrs.  Stenborg.  If  I  fight 
as  though  for  my  life  to  keep  my  place  in  the  Bank,  it  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  salary, 

Mr8.  Stenborg.     Why  then? 

Krogstad.  It  is  because  this  place  is  a  kind  of  posi- 
tion  of  confidence;  it  is  the  only  situation  that  any  one 
has  entrusted  to  me.  Of  course  you  know,  like  every 
one  else»  that  some  years  ago  I — got  into  trouble? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,     I've  heard  something  of  the  sort. 

Krogstao.  Themiatter  never  came  into  court;  but 
from  that  moment  all  paths  were  barred  to  me.  Then  I 
took  u|>  the  liLisincss  you  know  about.  I  had  to  turn 
my  hand  to  soaiething;  and  I  don*t  think  I've  been  one 
of  the  worst.  But  now  I  must  get  clear  of  it  all.  My 
sons  are  growing  up;  for  their  sake  I  must  try  to  recover 
my  character  as  well  as  I  can.  This  place  in  the  Bank 
was  the  first  step;  and  now  your  husband  comes  and 
kicks  me  off  the  ladder,  and  I  am  back  in  the  mire. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  But  I  assure  you,  Mr,  Krogstad,  I 
have  no  power  to  help  you, 

Krogstad.     I  can  compel  you. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  You  wonH  tell  him  that  I  owe  you 
money? 

Krogstad.     Sypjjose  I  were  to? 
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Mrs.  Stenbokg.  It  would  be  shameful  of  you, 
(Uur^'tLt  inlo  irars,)  Tins  scrrct  is  my  joy  and  |>ride.  I 
had  been  looking  forward  so  eagerly  to  getting  it  all  paid 
off  by  saving  and  working*  and  one  day  telling  my  hus- 

band  that  it  was  I -.    And  you  can  have  the  heart  to — ! 

(Hotly.)  But  just  do  it!  And  then  you  tpill  lose  your 
place!  It  would  involve  me  in  all  sort.s  of  unpleasant- 
ness; but  then  my  liusl»ancl  will  see  what  a  bad  man  you 
are;   and  tlien  you  eertainly  won't  keep  your  place, 

Khogstad.     Nothing  but  unpleasantness? 

Mrs.  Stenuorg.  My  husband  will  of  course  pay 
what  I  owe  you, 

Khogstad.  Either  your  memory  is  defective,  or  you 
don't  know  much  about  Inisiness.  I  must  make  the 
position  a  little  clearer  to  you. 

Mrs.  Stenborg-     How  so  ? 

Krogbtad.  When  your  husband  was  ill,  you  came  to 
me  to  borrow  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Mbs.  Stenborg.     I  knew  of  nobody  else, 

Krogstad.     I  promised  to  find  f*>u  the  money. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     And  you  did  find  it. 

Krogstad.  I  promised  to  find  you  the  money,  on 
certain  conditions.  You  were  so  much  taken  u|j  at  the 
time  about  your  husl>and\s  illness*  and  so  eager  to  have 
the  w^herewithal  for  your  journey,  that  you  probably  did 
not  give  much  thought  to  the  details.  Allow  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  them.  I  promised  to  find  you  the  amount 
in  exchange  for  a  note  of  hand,  which  I  drew  up. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Yes.  and  I  signed  it. 

Krogstad.  Quite  right.  But  then  I  added  a  few 
lines,  making  your  father  security  for  the  debt.  Your 
father  was  to  sign  this. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Was  to — ?     He  did  sign  it! 

Krogstad,     I  had  left  the  date  blank.     That  is  to 
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»y»  your  father  was  himself  to  date  his  signature*     Do 

you  recollect  that? 

Mrs.  Stknborg,     Yes,  I  believe 

Krogstad.  TIjcu  I  gave  you  the  paper  to  send  to 
your  father,  by  post     Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr8.  Stenbokg.     Yes, 

Krogstad.  And  of  course  you  did  so  at  once;  for 
witlun  eight  or  ten  days  you  brought  me  back  the  docu- 
ment with  your  father's  signature;  and  I  handed  you  the 
money. 

Mrs,  Stenborg.  Well  ?  Have  I  not  made  my  pay- 
ments  punctually  ? 

Krogstad,  Fairly — yes.  But  to  return  to  the  point: 
you  were  in  great  trouble  at  the  time,  Mrs.  Stenborg? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,     I  was  indeed. 

Krogstad.     Your  father  was  verj"  ill,  I  believe? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     He  was  on  his  death-bed, 

Krogstad,     And  died  soon  after  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,    Yes. 

Krogstad.  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Stenborg:  do  you  happen 
to  recoHect  the  day  of  his  death?  The  day  of  the 
month,  I  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,     He  died  on  the  ^9ih  of  September, 

Krogstad.  Quite  correct,  I  have  made  inquiries. 
And  here  comes  in  the  remarkable  point — (produces  a 
paper)  wliic^h  I  cannot  explain, 

Mas.  Stenborg.  What  remarkable  point?  I  don*t 
know 

Krogstad.  The  remarkable  point,  madam « that  your 
father  signed  this  paper  five  days  after  his  death! 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     What!     I  don't  understand 

KnocisTAD.  Your  fattier  died  on  the  "^Otli  of  Septem* 
ber.  Ihii  look  here:  he  ha.s  dated  his  signature  October 
4th!     Is  not  that  remarkable,  Mrs.  Stenborg?     (Mrs. 
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Stbnborg  w  sileni.)  Can  you  explain  it,  madam? 
(Mrs.  Stenborg  coTdinues  mient,)  It  is  noteworthy* 
too,  that  the  words  "  Oetobt^r  4th"*  and  the  year  are  not 
in  your  fathers  handwriting,  but  in  one  which  I  believe 
I  know.  Look  there.  Well,  this  may  be  explained; 
your  father  may  have  forgotten  to  date  his  signature, 
and  somebody  may  have  added  the  date  here.  There  h 
nothing  wrong  in  that.  Of  course  it  is  genuine,  Mrs. 
Stenborg?  It  was  really  your  father  himself  who  wrote 
his  name  here? 

Mrs.  Stenborg  (afier  a  shod  silence^  throws  her  head 
back,  looks  him  Jinnltj  in  the  face  and  soys  proudly  and 
defiafUiy)*  No,  it  was  not.  It  was  I  who  copied  his 
signature. 

Krogstad.  Ah!~Are  you  aware,  madam,  that  that 
is  a  dangerous  admission  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  How  so?  You  will  soon  get  your 
money. 

Krogstad.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  ?  Wliy 
did  you  not  send  the  paper  to  your  father? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,  It  was  inipos-silile.  My  father  was 
very  ill.  Had  I  a,sked  him  for  his  signature,  I  should 
have  had  to  tell  Inm  why  I  wanted  the  money;  but  he 
was  so  ill  I  really  cuuld  not  tell  him  that  my  husband*s 
life  was  in  danger.     It  was  impossible. 

Krogstad.  Then  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  given  up  your  tour? 

Mrs.  Stenborg,  I  couIdn*t  do  that;  my  husband's 
life  depended  on  that  journey.     I  couUln't  give  it  up, 

Krogstad.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  and 
your  husband  miglit  die  on  the  journey,  and  that  I  should 
then  be  defrauded  of  my  money  ? 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  That  was  nothing  to  me.  I  didn't 
eare  in  the  least  about  you.     I  couldn't  endure  vou  for 
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all  the  cruel  difficulties  you  made,  althougli  you  knew 
how  ill  my  husband  was. 

Khogstad,  Mrs.  Steohorg,  you  evidently  do  not 
realise  what  you  have  been  guilty  of.  I ^t  me  tell  you  it 
was  nothing  more  nor  worse  that  made  me  an  outcast 
from  societ)^ 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  You?  You  want  me  to  Mieve 
tliat  you  did  anything  to  save  your  wife's  life? 

Krogstad.     The  law  takes  no  account  of  motives. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.     Then  it  must  be  a  very  bad  law* 

Krogstad,     Bad  or  not,  the  judges  must  follow  it. 

Mrs.  Stenborg.  I  don't  believe  that.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  a  daughter  has  no  right  to  spare  her  in- 
valid father  r^tliat  a  wife  lias  no  right  to  save  her  hus- 
band's life?  I  don't  know  much  about  the  law,  but 
I'm  sure  you'll  find,  somewhere  or  another,  that  that  is 
allowed.  And  you  don't  know  that— you,  a  lawyer! 
You  must  be  a  bad  one,  Mr.  Krogstad. 

Krogstad.     Allow  me,  madam— ^ — 

^Irs.  Ste;nborg.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more — . 
You  think  you  can  frighten  me,  but  you  haven't  suc- 
ceeded.    Fm  not  so  foolish  as  you  imagine* 

Krogstad.  Very  well.  I  may  tell  you  once  more: 
you  are  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice;  you  have  every- 
thing  to  lose;  your  whole  future;  ever\ihing,  I  tell  you. 
If  I  am  flung  into  the  gutter  a  second  time,  you  shall 
keep  me  company,     (Bows  and  goes  out  through  halL) 

Nora  (stajids  a  tvhUe  Ihinkifig^  then  reassured).  Oh, 
nonsense!  (Begins  ftMing  the  children's  clothes ^  but 
pauses  in  the  middle:)  But—?  No,  it's  impossible! 
Why*  I  did  it  for  love! 

Children  (at  the  door,  left).  Mamma,  has  the  strange 
man  gone? 
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Nora.  Yes;  but  don't  tell  papa  lliat  any  one  has  lieeo 
here. 

Children.     No,  and  now  will  y<m  play  with  us  again, 

NoHA,     No,  no;  not  now\  children. 

Children.    OIl  do,  mamma;  you  know  you  promised. 

NoHA*  Yes»  hut  I  can^t  just  now.  Run  to  the  nurserj'. 
I  have  so  much  to  do.  Run  along,  run  along,  and  In* 
good,  my  darlings!  (She  clt}Sf\s  the  thtor  hchind  them; 
then  takers  up  her  ktiiUing,  but  lets  it  drop  agaifu  then  kniU 
hurrudlt/  and  mipa  in  a  spcisftmdic  t^nce:)  No,  it's  quite 
impossible! 

Enter  STENBORCr /mm  the  hall. 

NoiL\,     Oh»  you're  back  already.^ 

Stenborg.     Yes,     Has  anybody  been  here? 

NoR.\,     Here  ?     No, 

Stenborg.  Are  you  sure?  That's  odd.  I  saw 
Krogslad  come  out  of  I  he  house. 

Nora.  Did  you?  Oh,  yes,  by-the*bye,  he  was  here 
for  a  minute. 

Stknhoug.  Nt>ra»  he  has  been  begging  you  to  put  in 
a  gootl  word  for  him  ? 

Nora.     Yes. 

Stenborg.  And  you  w^ere  lo  say  nothing  to  me  of  his 
having  asked  you  ?  You  were  to  do  it  as  if  of  your  own 
accord  ? 

Nora.     Yes. 

Stenborg,  Nora,  Nora!  And  you  could  agree  to 
that!  To  eondest*end  to  intrigue  with  such  a  person! 
And  to  tell  me  an  untrulli! 

Nora.     An  untruth! 

Stenborg.     l)idn*t  you   say   that  nobody  had  been 
liere  ?     My  lillle  bird  must  never  do  that  again !     A  song- 
bird must  ^ing  clear  and  true;    no  false  notes — ,     Well, 
well,  well,  it  was  the  first  time;  let's  say  no  more  about  it 
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(Sits  down  before  the  fire.)  Ob,  how  warm  and  quiet  it  is 
here! 

Nora  {busy  with  her  parcels).     Th4}rv'ald! 

Stenbokc;*     Yes. 

Nora.  Was  it  anything  so  very  dreadful  that  poor 
Kro^^stad  got  into  Iroiihle  ahout? 

Stenbohg.  Forgerv.  l>on*t  you  know  what  that 
means  ? 

Nora,     But  mayn't  he  have  been  driven  to  it  by  need  ? 

STENBOno,  Yes;  or,  like  so  many  others,  he  may  have 
done  it  in  pure  heedlessness,  I  am  not  so  hard-hearted 
as  to  condenin  a  man  absohitely  for  a  single  fault* 

Nora,     No,  surely  mit^  'lliorvakh 

SxENnoRfi.  I  have  seen  examples  of  snvh  men  re* 
trieving  their  chara<"ter,  when  their  crime  has  l>een  dis* 
covered  at  onee  and  they  have  taken  the  punishment. 

NoiiA.     Punishment' ^? 

Stenhorg.  Yes,  there's  imprisonment  for  forgery. 
But  tliat  didn't  happen  with  Krogstad*  His  erime  was 
not  diseovercd  till  long  afterwards,  and  thai  is  what  has 
morally  ruined  him. 

Nora.     How — — ? 

Stknborg.  Just  think  how  sueh  a  man  must  be  al- 
ways lying  and  canting  and  shamming.  Think  of  the 
mask  he  must  wear  even  tu wards  thi*se  who  stand  nearest 
him — towards  his  own  wife  and  eliildren.  l^he  effect  on 
the  cliildren^ — that's  the  most  terrildc  part  of  it,  Nora. 

Nora  .     Why ? 

Stenborg.  Because  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  lies 
home  life  is  pois*>ned  and  etinlaminaled  in  every  fibre; 
every  breath  the  children  draw  contains  some  germ  of 
evil. 

Nora  (hebind  him).  Are  you  sun*  of  that,  Thorvald  ? 
Stenbukg.     I  have  absolute  statistical  proof  of  it.     I 
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have  studied  these  questions  a  gcxxl  deal  and  I  have 
found  that  nearly  all  cases  of  early  corrupliou  may  be 
traced  to  lying  mothers, 

Nora.     Mothers ? 

Stenborg,  Yes,  mothers  in  particular;  hut  of  course 
the  father's  influence  may  act  in  the  same  way;  and 
Krogstad  knew  that  only  too  well.  And  yet  he  has  been 
poisoning  his  own  children  for  years  past  by  a  life  of  un- 
truthfulness and  hypocrisy.  That  is  why  I  call  him 
morally  ruined.  So  my  sweet  little  Nora  must  promise 
not  to  plead  his  cause.  Shake  hands  upon  it.  Come, 
come,  what*s  this?  Give  me  your  hand.  That's  right. 
Then  it's  a  bargain.  I  a^ssure  you  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  work  with  liim;  it  gives  me  a  sense 
of  discomfort  to  come  in  contact  with  such  |>eopl€, 
(NoiiA  draws  her  hand  away,  and  moves  towards  the  tabled) 
Well,  what  is  it? 

Nora.     It  is  so  warm.     Oh,  I  have  so  much  to  do. 

Stenborg  (rwing)^  Yes,  and  I  must  try  to  get  through 
my  business*  And  then  the  Christmas-tree  shall  be  deco- 
rated, and  well  bring  the  children  in — ^and  then  we'll  have 
a  joyful  and  happy  Christmas  Eve,  my  precious  little 
song-bird!     (He  goes  into  his  rtmni  and  shufs  the  door.) 

Nora.  No,  no,  no — !  It  can't  lie.  I  will  decorate 
the  Christmas-tree*     No;  not  with  my  hands! 

Anna  {at  the  door,  left).  The  children  are  asking  if 
they  may  come  in,  ma'am? 

Nora.  No,  no,  don't  let  them  come  to  me!  Keep 
them  with  you,  Anna. 

Anna.  Very  well,  ma*am.  {(Joes  back  into  the 
nursery.) 

Nora  (pale  with  terror).  Corrupt  them?  Poison — } 
No!  Y^es;  yes!^ — ^But  it's  impossible!  It  must  be  im- 
possible!    Why,  I  did  it  for  love! 
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Nora  is  putthig  oti  her  hai  and  cloak;  her  muff  and  gloves 
are  on  the  fable. 

Nora  (anxiousli/^  at  the  hall  door).  Is  somebody  com- 
ing?— ^Nobody,  No,  of  course,  he  won't  come  to-day; 
it's  New  Year's  Eve;  nor  to-morrow  either. — ^Stuflf  and 
nonsense!  Of  course  he  won't  come  at  all.  He  won't 
do  it*  It  won't  happen.  It*s  impossible* — O  God,  O 
God,  put  something  in  ThorvaId*s  mind,  so  that  he  won't 
irritate  that  terrible  man.  O  God,  O  God,  I  have  three 
little  children.  Oh,  do  it  for  the  sake  of  my  little  chil- 
dren! 

Nurse  (of  Ow  door^  left).  Now  I  have  everything 
ready,  if  you  would^.  Oh,  I  see,  you're  going  out» 
ma'am  ? 

Nora.  Yes,  I  must  go  out.  Isn't  it  fearfully  close  in 
here?     I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  stifled. 

Nurse.  But  there's  a  keen  wind  out-of-doors.  Do 
be  careful,  ma'am;  you  might  easily  make  yourself  ill. 

Nora.  Well,  what  does  that  matter?  Do  you  count 
it  a  misfortune  to  l>e  ill? 

Nurse,     Yes,  that  I  do< 

Nora.  But  people  are  sympathetic  towards  those  who 
are  ill.  No  one  will  do  any  harm  to  a  person  who  is 
ill. — Oh  yes,  though,  there  is  somebody  who  would  do  it. 

Nurse.     Oh,  but,  ma'am-- 

Nora.  Listen,  Lena,  if  anything  should  happen  to 
me,  will  you  |>romise  to  take  care  of  the  children 

Nurse,  But  you  make  me  so  terribly  frightened, 
ma'am.     Is  anything  the  matter  ? 
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Nora*  No,  no*  In  it  nohotly  can  tell  what  may  happen. 
Oh,  Lena,  you  iniiHt  lu-ver  desert  ihem,  so  hmg  an  they 
need  you.     Will  you  promise  rae  that? 

Nurse  {in  tcar^),  l>idii*t  I  look  after  Nora  when  she 
was  liUle  and  had  no  mother?  ('an  Nora  think  that  I 
should  desert  her  little  eliildren  ? 

Nora*  No,  of  eourse  not,  I  know  that  ver)^  well,  Lena. 
Oh,  the  little  darlings  will  still  be  well,  if  I  am  not — • 
But  it  isn't  certain  that  anything  will  happen.  So  many 
strange  things  happen  in  the  world;  so  many  people  arc 
saved  from  great  misfortunes.  \'ery  often  it  turns  out 
to  be  oidy  a  dream.  Oh,  how  splendid  it  would  l)e  to 
wake  up  and  come  to  one's  senses  and  cry  out,  I've  been 
dreaming,  I've  been  dreaming! 

Nukse.     But,  in  heaven *s  name,  ma'am — — 

Nora.  You  mustn't  look  so  frlglitened.  I  had  so 
little  sleep  last  night. 

Nurse,  Yes,  that's  the  fault  of  all  these  parties.  Oh, 
ma'am,  is  it  wise  ? — out  even*  single  evening  the  whole 
Christmas  WTck;  out  lilt  late  at  night. 

Nora.  Ah,  but  it's  lovely,  I^na^ — there's  music  and 
lights,  and  beautiful  clothes — and  so  much  amusement; 
one  forgets;  one  iloesn't  think — <)h,  but  it's  lovely  to 
live,  Lena — to  be  young — ^to  be  really  alive*  Look,  how 
the  sun  is  shining — the  snow  is  dripping  off  the  roofs;  it 
IS  not  cold,  as  you  said — it's  spring  weather — ^we  shall 
soon  have  spring — and — Spring! 

Nurse.  What  is  it,  ma*ara?  You're  as  white  as  a 
sheet. 

Nora. 

Nurse. 

Nora. 


Oh,  it  was  fearful. 
What?     What  was  it? 

I  was  thinking  of  tlie  terrible  story  yoil  toT5 


me  when  I  was  little. 
Nurse.     I  ? 
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Nora*  Don't  you  remember  the  girl  who  lived  near 
us,  who  had  helped  to  murder  her  falher  and  was  exe- 
cuted ?  Wlien  ihey  came  to  feleh  her  she  srroamed:  No, 
not  now  in  the  spriii|^-time!  Not  now  in  tl»e  sunshine!— 
Yes,  it  is  terrible  to  die  in  the  spring-time  and  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Nurse.     As  I*m  alive,  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  comes 

rii — - 

Nora.  YouVe  not  io  say  a  single  w^ord  lo  the  Docfor. 
You  silly  old  Lena — {hjiyhing)  how  could  you  be  so 
frightened — ha,  ha,  ha — can't  you  guess  that  I  %vas 
joking 

Nurse.     Well,  then  God  forgive  Nora — — 

Nora.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  horrid  of  me.  (PcUhig  her.) 
Don't  be  angry:  I'll  never  do  it  again.  Oh,  now  you're 
laughing  I     That's  right;   go  in  to  the  children — ~ 

Nurse.  Yes,  111  go.  But  I'll  never  forget  how 
frightened  I  was.  (She  tjoes  into  the  nurse nj.) 

Nora.  There,  there.  Now  III  go  out.  Only  not  to 
think.  Only  not  to  think. — Whitt  a  delirious  muff! 
Heautiful  gloves!  Beautiful  gloves! — ^To  forget!— One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six —  (With  a  .feream.)  Ah, 
who's  that? 

Stenborg  (at  the  kaU  ho(rr).  Heavens!  what's  hap- 
pening? 

Nora.     Oh,  is  it  you  ? 

Stenborg.  Of  course.  Is  (hat  anything  to  be 
frightened  of,  silly  little  girl  ?  But  how  worn-out  you 
hwk,  my  dear  Nora.     What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Nora.     You  know,  we  were  up  very  late  last  night. 

Stenborg,  Murli  too  lale.  But  well  make  an  end 
of  that. 

Nora.     Yes,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  that 
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Stenborg.  Fortunately.  After  New  Year*s  Daj» 
work  will  begin. 

Nora.     New  Year's  Day; — why,  that's  to-morrow. 

Stenborg.  And  the  day  after  to-morrow,  business. 
Are  you  going  out ? 

Nora.     Yes. 

Stenborg.  What,  again  ?  You've  already  been  out 
once  to-day, 

Nora.     If  you  would  rather,  I  will  slay  at  home. 

Stenborg.  No,  go  if  you  like;  it  will  bring  the  rases 
back  into  your  cheeks.  'I'hey  .snit  you  so  well.  >ty 
little  elf  mustn't  have  such  pale  cheeks  and  tired  eyes.  I 
must  have  you  about  me,  well  and  fresh  and  lively,  to 
make  me  feel  happy  and  comfortable.  (KLwng  her,) 
There,  now  go;  I'll  get  on  with  my  work.  I*ve  been 
down  to  the  Bank  and  brought  home  these  papers. 

Nora.     To  the  Bank.^     Have  you  already- ? 

Stenborg.  It's  only  some  details  that  I  want  to 
make  myself  more  familiar  with.  Good-bye;  go  now; 
but  don't  catch  cold. 

Nora,    Thorvald. 

Stenborg.     Yes. 

Nora.  If  your  little  squirrel  were  to  beg  you  for 
something  so  prettily? 

Stenborg.     Well  ? 

Nora.     Would  you  do  it  ? 

Stenborg.     I  must  first  know  what  it  is. 

Nora.  The  squirrel  would  skip  about  and  play  all 
sorts  of  tricks  if  you  would  do  it. 

Stenborg.     Out  with  it. 

Nora*  Your  lark  would  twitter  from  morning  till 
night 

Stenborg.     Nora^ 

Nora.     Your  elf  wotdd  dance  for  you,  Thorvald ' 
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Stentjorg,  I  understand.  Have  you  really  the  cour- 
age to  ask  me  that  again — — -f 

Nora*     I  beg  and  implore  you,  Tborvald! 

Stenborg.  You  have  done  that  every  single  day  this 
week. 

Nora.     Yes,  but  to-day  you  will  do  what  I  ask. 

Stenborg.  I  shall  not.  What  has  put  it  into  your 
head  to  be  so  frightened  of  this  person,  to  be  afraid  I 
shall  make  an  enemy  of  him,  that  he  will  write  against 
me  in  the  newspapers?  It  is  an  insult  to  nic,  Nora,  a 
double  insult,  first  to  think  that  I  am  weak  and  then 
that  I  am  afraid. 

Nora.  No,  no,  no,  it*s  not  an  Insult.  Oh,  we  could 
live  so  quietly  and  happily  now,  in  our  cosy,  peaceful 
home,  you  and  I  and  the  childre'i.— The  children,  the 
children ,  Thorvald ! 

Stexborg*     The  children  ?     What  about  them  ? 

Nora.  Oh,  Thonald,  you  must  do  what  I  ask.  Re- 
member, it  is  the  last  day  of  the  year.  This  is  the  last 
thing  I  shall  ask  of  you  this  yean 

Stenborg.  And  you  would  end  the  year  by  carrying 
through  a  wilful  fancy?  Yes,  you  are  wilful,  Nora;  you 
have  never  learnt  to  overcome  your  whims.  That  is 
your  father's  fault  He  was  too  indulgent  wuth  you, 
I*m  sure  he  was  never  able  to  deny  you  anything.  And 
I  haven't  been  able  to,  either,  I  am  partly  to  blame. 
But  this  must  be  changed;  it  is  for  your  own  good. 

Nora.  Yes,  after  this!  Be  strict,  Thorvald— be  as 
strict  as  you  like;  but  do  what  I  ask  just  this  once.  Do 
you  hear,  Thorvald^ 

Stenborg.  We'll  put  an  end  to  this.  (Rings  the  bell 
by  the  door  to  the  hall.) 

Nora*     What  do  vou  want? 
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Stenborg,  To  settle  the  tiling,  (Tiik  JL\id  enters.) 
Here;  lake  fliis  letter;  i^ive  It  to  a  messeiif^er.  See  that 
he  takes  it  at  once.  The  address  is  on  it.  Here's  the 
money. 

Maid.     Very  well,  sir,  (Goes  ouL) 

Stenborg.     Tliere>  m}"  little  song-bird. 

Nora.     Thorvald,  what  was  in  the  letter? 

Stenborg.     It  wsls  a  Injsiness  letter. 

Nora.     What  was  in  tlie  letter,  Tliorvald. 

Stenborg.     Krogstad's  dismissaL 

Nora.     Call  it  back  again»  Thorvald!     There's  stiJ 
time. 

Stenborg.  There  is  no  lime;  he  must  have  it  before 
the  year  is  out. 

Nora.  Oh,  call  it  back  again»  Thorvald!  For  my 
sake.  For  your  own  sake.  For  the  children's  sake. 
Oh,  Thorvald,  you  don't  know  what  you're  doing. 

Stenborg.  Have  I  deserved  this  of  yon — this  anxiety  ? 
Yes,  Nora,  it  is  a  slur  upon  me,  I  understand  very  well 
what  you  are  tliinkinf]^  of.  Yon  remember  all  the  accusa- 
tions and  denunciations  and  newspaper  attacks  that  your 
father  in  his  time  was  exposed  to,  and  that  caused  him  so 
many  l>itter  hours.  And  now  you  are  afraid  that  I — ; 
that  is  what  offends  me,  Nora*  But  you  ought  to  know 
that  I  am  unim|>eaehable,  while  your  father  was  noL 

Nora.     Thonald! 

Stenborg.  No,  your  father  was  not  a  methodical 
official,  Nora.  I  can  give  you  an  example;  I  have  never 
eared  to  tell  you  before,  l>ut  now  you  shall  know  if.  The 
twelve  hundred  dollars  that  he  gave  you  when  you  in- 
sisted on  going  to  Italy  were  never  even  entered  in  his 
accounts;  it  is  quite  Impossible  to  find  out  where  he  got 
them  from* 

Nora.     My  poor,  poor  father. 
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StenborCx.  My  deare^^t  Nora,  I'm  not  saying  that  to 
hurt  you,  l>ut  to  make  you  understand  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  kim  and  me.  I  make  no  reproach 
against  your  father;  he  was  the  kindest-hearted  man, 
much  too  good;  and  he  wa,s  on  his  death-bed  at  the  time, 

Nora.     Oh,  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that  father  died! 

Stenborg.  There,  there,  there,  my  little  song*bird! 
We  won't  have  any  of  that.  What  are  you  saying? 
That  it's  a  good  thing  to  die?  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing 
for  little  song-I>irds,  wlio  are  just  lieginning  to  live? 
Now  then,  a  checrfid  face,  to  give  me  light  and  warmth. 
Isn '  t  I  ha  t  w  ha  t  y  o  u '  re  f  y  r  ? 

Nora.     Who's  tluit  coming? 

Stenborc.     What,  anxious  again  ? 

(Doctor  Rank  cifmea  in  from  the  hulL) 

Rank.     Good-day  to  you.     All  well  ? 

Stenborg.     Oh,  fairly- 

NoRA.     Yes,  thanks,  Doctor* 

Stenborg.     But  you  don't  look  too  well  yourself. 

Rank.     I  am  running  down  hill;  thore*s  no  help  for  it. 

Stenborg.     Oh,  but,  my  dear  friend. 

Rank.  Yes,  yes^wliy  lie  to  Gne\s  self  ?  In  these  last 
days  I  have  Ijecn  auditing  my  life-account*  A  con- 
foundedly wretched  result.  I  may  be  tolerably  certain 
that  this  is  the  last  New  Year's  Eve  I  shall  see.  A  year 
hence  I  shall  lie  rotting  in  the  etiurchyard. 

NoKA.     I'gh*  that's  frightful 

Rank.  Well,  one  has  to  go  some  day.  But  to  suffer 
thus  for  another's  sin!  Where's  the  justice  of  it?  And 
yet  you  can  trace  in  every  family  an  inexorable  retribu- 
tion- It  is  my  father's  wild  oats  that  my  poor  spinal 
marrow  must  do  pen  an  it  fnr. 

Stknbohg.  Oh,  youUl  last  a  long  while  yet  with  that 
spinal  marrow. 
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Rank.  Like  a  Lazarus;  it  isn't  a  ver}-  tempting  pros- 
pect, Ahj  for  a  hcaltliv,  hapjiv  person  it  must  be  a 
desperate  thing  to  have  to  go.  For  one  who  has  a  home, 
a  circle  of  dear  ones  around  him 

Nora.     Good-bye. 

Rank,     Are  you  going  out? 

Nora,  Yes,  yes;  I  must  have  some  fresh  air.  Good- 
bye. {She  goes  otd,) 

Rank.     Is  anything  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Stbnborg.  I  don't  know  what  to  say;  she  has  been 
like  that  all  the  week,  in  an  unnaturally  excited  condition; 
she  has  all  kinds  of  needless  anxieties;  it  seems  as  if  she 
was  not  at  ease  in  the  house;  she  no  longer  plays  with 
the  children 

Rank.     It  is  the  great  change  in  your  jKisition 

Stenborg.  Yes,  it  must  come  from  that.  She  seems 
to  be  constantly  tormented  by  the  idea  that  it  will  not 
last. 

Rank.    I  see,  I  see. 

Stenborg,  At  first  she  was  so  exuberanlly  happ" 
about  it.  You  can  imagine — ^wiHi  her  light-hearted  dis- 
position, how  she  felt  on  being  suddenly  placed  in  a 
position  free  from  care  and  even  opulent.  My  poor 
little  Nora;  I  blame  myself  for  not  having  prepared  her 
more  cautiously. 

Rank.     Yes,  perhaps  you  ought  to  have  done  so. 

Stenborg.  But  I  couldn't  guess — and  besides,  I 
couldn't  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  so 
radiantly  happy.  (Nora  re'eniers,)  What?  Are  you 
back  already? 

Nora.  Yes,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  had  such  a  feeling 
of  anxiety;  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  when  one 
is  out.  I  mu:>t  see  the  children— -((w/r^  in  the  door  and 
iaifS  her  hand  on  the  handle^  but  quickly  wiihdraws  U,} 
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Stenborg.     Why  don't  you  go  in  ?    . 

Nora.  No,  rio^  I  worrt  go  to  them.  There's  no  need 
to;  I  can  hear  that  everything  is  quiet;  I  will  stay  here 
with  you. 

Stenborg.  Well,  you  must  dispense  with  my  socie^' 
for  half  an  hour,  my  dear  Nora. 

Nora.     Oh,  no,  no,  Thorvald,  don't  go  out, 

Stenborg,  I  don't  intend  to;  I  must  do  some  work 
in  my  room.  But  Rank  will  stay  a  h^ttle  while— (iSi^ynj 
to  him.)     Won't  you  ?     I  think  you  said— — 

Rank.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  walk  about  a  little  on 
your  new  carpet, 

Stenborg.  And  111  make  fast  my  door.  No  one  is 
to  come  in;  no  disturbers  of  the  peace;  no  squirrels 
among  my  papers — 

(Goes  iiito  bis  room  and  bolts  the  door,} 

Nora  (taking  off  her  hat  and  cloak).  Don't  you  think 
it*s  frightfully  w^arm.  Doctor  ? 

Rank,     No,  on  the  contrary, 

Nora,     You're  cold,  perhaps? 

Rank.  Not  that  either.  You  keep  a  pleasant  tem- 
perature as  usual.  That  is  one  of  the  wonderful  gifts 
that  many  women  have— when  one  enters  their  rooms, 
one  is  permeated,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  sense  of  well- 
being. 

Nora,     Oh,  yes,  it  is  pleasant  liere. 

Rank.  Yes,  isn't  it?  We  bachelors  have  a  keen 
sense  for  such  things.  And  we  know  how  to  appreciate 
them.  The  worthy  husbands  don't  always  do  that. 
They  get  so  used  to  it;  they  think  that  all  these  blessings 
are  a  matter  of  course,  something  that  follows  quite 
naturally  from  the  fact  that  one  is  alive.  It  is  the  same 
as  with  a  constant  unremitting  noise;  one  does  not  no- 
tic*e  it  until  it  ceases.     I  am  almost  certain  that  this  is 
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Ihe  case  wilh  Steiiborg,  Nnw  ihat  your  circumstances 
allow  it,  you  ought  uow  and  then  to  Irave  luoi  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Nora  (itfter  a  ,v/;ori  pause).  I>o  you  think  he  would 
miss  me  much,  if  I  were  away  ? 

Rank.     Try. 

NoiL\»  Oh,  no»  no,  no.  For  lieaven's  sake,  dati*i 
speak  like  that*  Who  wouhl  do  such  a  thing  voluntarily  ? 
IV  leave  him  and  tl*e  children! 

Rank.  I  knew  it.  But  mith  him,  Mrs,  Stenborg? 
With  him  and  the  children  too. 

NoiiA.     All,  that  would  he  lovely. 

Rakk.  To  get  away  a  little;  to  see  the  great  opeo 
sea  again — ^}ou  who  are  so  fond  of  the  sea. 

Nora.  Oh,  yes,  tlie  sea,  the  seal  Isn't  the  sea 
splendid  ? 

Rank.  And  then,  to  see  your  home  from  a  distance, 
in  a  new  light. 

Nora.  And  to  come  back  again,  to  go  round  onc*« 
own  rooms,  arranging  all  the  l>eaut(ful  things  one  has 
brought  h4>me,  to  play  with  the  children,  to  see  them 
growing  strong  and —     {In  terror*)     Ah! 

Rank,     What's  the  matter? 

Nora.  Oh,  it  was  nothing;  it  was  something  I  just 
remembered,  something  that  had  escaped  my  memory. 

Rank.     May  I  feel  your  pulse? 

Nora.  No,  no,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  me;  I  as- 
sure you 

Rank.  There  is  something  on  your  mind,  in  any  case. 
Do  you  think  it  is  any  use  denying  that  to  me  ?  And  why 
do  you  wish  to  deny  it ?  Why  hide  anything  from  «a 
old  friend?     For  I  am  one*  am  I  not? 

Nora.     Oh,  Doctor  Rank! 

Rank.     Well,  what  is  it  ? 
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Nora.  No,  no,  I  can*L — Well,  tell  me  this.  Doctor; 
is  Thorvald  quite  strong  now  ? 

Rank.     Yes,  certainly  he  is, 

Nora.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  could  stand  a  great 
shock,  a  great  grief,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Hank.  What  kind  of  a  sliock  or  grief  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

NoKA.  I  can't  tell;  so  many  things  might  happen. 
At  the  time  he  was  iil  you  said  he  must  avoid  any  strong 
emotion. 

Rank.     Yes,  at  that  time. 

Nora.  And  do  you  think  after  all  that  Thorvald  is 
so  immoderately  fond  of  me? 

Rank.     But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stenborg 

Nora.  Perliapii  it  would  be  well  if  he  were  not  so. 
And  yet  I  think  he  would  surely  be  able  to  bear  it,  he 
would  surety  get  over  it. 

Rank,     What,  Mrs.  Stenborg?     What? 

Nora.  If  anything  happened  to  me.  Doctor,  I  am 
so  fearfully  anxious.  My  head  is  so  confused.  Suppose 
I  went  out  of  my  mind? 

Rank.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  this?  What  makes 
you  think  of  such  things? 

Nora.  Oh,  one  never  knows^ — -.  Or  if  something 
else  happened  to  me;  if  I  could  not  stay  with  him  any 
longer 

Rank.     What? 

Nora,  Oh,  Doctor,  he  would  surely  be  able  to  sur- 
vive it. 

Rank.  My  dear  Mrs.  Stenborg,  these  are  fancies  that 
you  must  struggle  against  with  all  your  might. 

Nora.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes;  I  shall  do  that.  But  tell 
me,  don't  you  think  that  Thorvald  would  survive  it»  like 
other  men,  if  he  lost  mef 
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Rank*  Well,  you  see,  this  idea  of  a  thing  being  the 
death  of  a  person  is  in  most  cases  nothing  but  a  figure  of 
speech,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  male  sex  is  euneerned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  survive  everything,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Stenborg,  At  the  moment  when  the  blow  falls, 
it  seems  impossible  to  t>ear  it.  But  time  passes,  day 
after  day,  and  one  learns  to  accept  the  inevitable*  one 
makes  fresh  ties 

Nora.     Fresh  ties 1 

Rank.     Well,  I  mean 

NoHA,     Fresh    ties — !     I    hadn't    thought    of 
But  no,  no,  no! 

Rank.     I  must  speak  to  Stenborg. 


What  will  you  speak  about? 

About  your  condition. 

You  won't!     You  mustn't  do  that! 

I  must.     All  this  is  so  inexplicable  and 


Nora. 

Raistk. 

Nora. 

Rank. 
serious 

Nora.     Oh,  I  beg  you  not  to  alarm  him* 

R.lNK.  Don't  be  uneasy,  I'll  do  it  as  gently  as  poss' 
ble;  but  both  for  his  sake  and  your  own  we  must  find 
some  way 

Nora,     Oh,  tliere  is  no  way  of  escaping  from  this. 

Rank*     From  what? 

Nora,  From  what  is  going  to  happen;  I  don't  know» 
but  I  feel^— 

Rank,  H'm —  {Knocks.)  Open  the  door»  I  must 
speak  to  you. 

Stenborg  {opening  Ms  door).     Well? 

Rank.  Look  here—  {'^'^f^h^)  Don't  be  uneasj» 
Mrs-  Stenborg!  (He  and  Stenborg  go  into  the  room; 
the  bolting  of  the  door  w  heard,) 

Nora  (listening  at  the  door).  What  are  they  talking 
about?     They  are  whispering.     What  are  they  saying 
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about  me?  What  does  he  think?  Oh,  it  isn't  yet — , 
In  to  the  rhildren,  (Siop.^  hefare  the  floor  on  the  Ufi,) 
No,  no,  mu.stn*t  see  them.  (Mrs*  Linde  enlers  from 
ih€  kalL)  Oh,  Christina,  is  that  you?  I*m  so  glad 
you  have  come. 

Mks.  Linde.     I  hear  you  called  at  my  lodgings. 

Nora.  Yes,  but  you  had  just  gone  out.  I'm  so  glad 
you  have  come.  I  want  so  much  to  see  you  and  speak 
to  you. 

Mrs.  Linde.  And  I  have  come  lo  thank  your  hus- 
band  

Nora.     Have  you  heard  already? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  I  have  just  got  the  letter,  Per- 
haps he  is  not  at  home? 

Nora.  Yes,  he  is;  but  Doctor  Rank  is  with  him.  Sit 
down  here  with  me  till  he  comes.  No.  don*t  sit  down, 
Fm  HO  restless.     Let  us  walk  up  and  down. 

Mrs.  Linde.     Nora  dear,  you're  not  well,  are  you  ? 

Nora.  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes.  So  you've  heard  from  him  ? 
You  got  the  letter^  you  said  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  just  as  I  was  going  out.  Oh,  it 
is  a  great  kindness  that  your  husband  has  shown  me, 

Nora.     I  hope  it  will  bring  you  haj>j»iiiess. 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  feel  happy  already.  In  my  position 
there  is  no  greater  happiness  than  to  feel  one's  self  secure. 

Nora.  Yes,  youVe  right  there;  it  is  a  great  happiness 
to  feel  one's  self  secure, 

Mrs.  Linde.  Ah,  you  can't  appreciale  the  feeling  as 
I  do;  you  have  never  been  tortured  by  insecurity. 

Nora.  Haven't  I?  Have  I  not  l>een  tortured  by 
anxiety  for  my  husband's  life? 

Mrs.  Linde.  That  is  true.  Well,  fortunately  that 
time  is  past. 
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Nora.  Ah,  secure,  secure.  That  is  a  great  thjng 
indeed.  There  is  no  greater  hapjnness  in  the  world. 
{Rings.)  But  who  c^n  feel  really  .secure?  (The  Maid 
appears  at  the  door^)     Bring  in  tea. 

Mrs*  Linde.  So  you*re  going  to  a  dance  overhead  to* 
morrow  ? 

Nora.  To-morrow  ?  Yes,  of  course.  I  shall  go  up 
to  it.  It*s  to  be  a  children's  party.  I'm  going  for  the 
sake  of  the  children.  (The  Maid  enters  with  tea.) 
Thank  you,  move  the  table  nearer  the  stove.  And  then 
bring  us  the  lamp.  {Exit  Maid.)  Now  then,  you  must 
take  a  seat  and  make  yourself  comfortable. 

Maid  (brings  the  lamp  and  puts  it  on  tJie  table  by  the 
sofa).     Is  there  anything  else,  ma'am? 

Nora.  No.  thank  you.  (Exit  Maid.)  Now  you 
shall  taste  real  tea,  Christina*  I  always  have  the  best 
kind. 

Mrs,  Linde.  And  the  best  of  tea-things  too.  How 
prett)^  and  tasteful!     And  how  well  it  all  harmonises! 

Nora.  Yes,  Thorvald  will  have  ever\ihin_!^  like  that; 
there  must  be  style  about  it,  he  says,  or  it  off  ends  his  eye. 
You  see,  the  pattern  on  the  cups  cx)rresponds  to  the 
pattern  on  the  napkins. 

Mrs.  Linde.     Yes,  indeed  you  have  pretty  things. 

Nora.  And  in  future  we  shaU  have  them  still  prettier. 
— In  future 1 

Mrs.  Linde.     What  is  the  matter,  Nora? 

Nora.  Hush;  it  was  nothing;  it  was  only  a  pain  in 
the  side.  T^ok  here;  take  the  fooLstool  for  your  feef. 
Now  we're  comfortable;   aren't  we? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes.  Yoo  really  have  a  talent  foi 
making  one  (x>mfortable. 

Nora.     Thorvald  savs  the  same. 
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Mrs.  Linde.  Ah*  what  would  become  of  your  bus* 
Imnd  if  he  liad  not  you  ? 

NoR,\,  If  he  had  not — ?  What  make^  you  think  of 
that?     Why  shouhlnH  he  have  me? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Oh,  of  course,  Vm  only  saying,  if  he 
had  not  you. 

Nora.  I>ori*t  you  think  somebody  eould  be  found 
who  would  loi>k  after  him  just  as  well  ? 

Mrs.  Linde*     Not  in  his  eyes. 

Nora*  Yet  one  often  sees  a  man  able  to  forget  his 
first  wife, 

Mrs,  Linde.  Yes,  and  many  a  wife  can  forget  her 
first  husband. 

Nora,     But  can  you  understand  that,  Christina? 

Mrs.  Linde.     Oh,  ivell,  it  depends — — 

Nora.  Ah,  but  divorce,  now;  I  don't  think  I  can 
understand  that. 

Mrs.  Lixde.  No.  But  it  happens  nevertheless,  my 
dear  Nora;   and  it  muM  happen. 

Nora,  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that;  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
must  be  so  awful,  so  absolutely  impossible  to  get  over^ 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  hard  struggle,  no 
doubt. 

Nora.  To  have  to  leave  one's  house,  everything; 
never  to  be  allowe<l  to  see  it  again;  to  know  that  every- 
thing is  there,  but  that  one  is  as  it  were  dead  to  it — -. 
Tell  me,  Christina,  what  is  it  that  usually  makes  married 
people  separate  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  It  may  be  that  they  don't  agree,  or 
that  one  of  them  has  brought  shame  upon  the  other. 

Nora.     Then  the  husband  divorces  his  wife? 

Mas.  Linde.     Yes,  in  most  cases,  I  suppose. 

Nora.     But  sometimes  he  forgives  her»  doesnH  he? 
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Mrs.  Linde.  No  doubt;  but  do  you  think  that  would 
be  better  ? 

Nora.  No,  you  are  right*  It  would  not  be  better. ^ — 
And  the  children,  an  unliappy  divorced  wife  would  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  them  either?     Is  that  really  so? 

Mrs.  LiNDH.  Yes,  I  believe  so;  that  is,  if  she  is  the 
guilty  party, 

NoiiA.  Oh,  p;uilty»  guilty;  what  does  it  mean,  being 
guilty?     Has  not  a  wife  the  right  to  love  her  husband? 

Mas.  LixDE.  Precisely;  her  husband — ^and  only  her 
husband. 

Nora.  Yes,  of  eourse,  who  is  thinking  of  anything 
else?  But  that  law  is  unjust,  Christina,  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  made  by  men* 

Mrs.  Linde.  Aha!  you  are  beginning  to  go  in  for 
Woman's  Rights. 

NoRA-  No,  I  don*t  care  about  them  at  all.  Do  you, 
perhaps  ? 

Mrs,  Linde,  Not  in  the  least.  I  leave  that  to  others; 
I  have  enough  to  do  in  fighting  my  own  battle. 

NoBA,     So  have  I. 

Mrs*  Linde.     You  ? 

Nora.     Well*  I   mean — I  think  of  all  the  unhapp™ 
mothers    and    unhappy    Utile    children*     Christina,    to 
think  of  one*s  little  clnldren  in  the  hands  of  strangers! 

Mrs.  Linde.  That  is  better  than  that  they  should  be 
u'ith  a  criminal  mothen 

Nora.     Oh,  there  are  terrible  things  in  the  world. 
(The  Maid  opens  the  door  to  Krogstad.) 

Maid  (mjili/).     Madam ! 

Nora  (turns  and  starts;  in  a  low  and  tremhlitiff  voice}. 
There  he  is! 

Mrs.  Linde  (in  ihs  same  tone).  He!  What  does  he 
want  ? 
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NoBA  (to  The  IVIaid).     It's  all  rinrht;  go.                                   ^^^| 

(The  Maid  goes  out,     Kroijstad  approaches,)                       ^^^H 

KfeoGtiTAD.     I'm  afraid  I'm  distorbiri^  you,  ladies?                 ^^^H 

Nora.     What  do  you  want?     My  husband  is  not  at              ^^^| 

^^^H 

Krogstad*     But  I  think  be  Ls  in  there.                                    ^^^| 

Nora,     Yes,  but  he  can't  see  anyone.                                          ^^^H 

Krogstad,     He  needn't  either— ^^^H 

Nora.     Go,  Christina;   go  in  to  the  children.                            ^^^H 

Mrs.  Linde.     Nora,  what  is  this?                                                ^^^H 

Nora.     Go,  go,  Christina;  I  must  speak  to  this  man*               ^^^H 

Mrs.  Linde.     I  understand.                                                         ^^^H 

Nora.     Oh,  you  don't  understand  anyllitng.                               ^^^H 

Mrs.  Linde.     I  understand*     Krogstad — what  have               ^^^| 

you  come  to  ?                                                                                        ^^^H 

Krogstad,     To  what — ^you  drove  me  to.                                   ^^^H 

Mrb.  Lixde.     Ah ^^^1 

Krogstad.     It  is  too  late  now.                                                    ^^^H 

Mrs.  Lind£.     Krogstad — ^we  must  talk  by-and-bye.                ^^^| 

Krogstad.     Too  late.                                                                    ^^^H 

Nora.     Go,  go ^^^H 

(Mrs.  Linde  goes  ifito  the  room  (yn  the  lefL)                        ^^^H 

Nora  {in  suspense).     Now?                                                          ^^^H 

Krogstad.     Yes,  now.                                                                   ^^^H 

Nora.     Mr.  Krogstad,  you  won't  do  it.                                       ^^^H 

Krogstad.     Did  he  liesilatc  to  do  what  he  did?                       ^^^H 

Nora.     Ah,  luit  tliat  wa.<  not  my  fault.                                       ^^^H 

Krogstad.     The  wife  must  suffer  for  the  husbafid*s                ^^H 

^^H 

Nora.     Oh,  you  don't  know  how  I  fought  and  pleaded                ^^^H 

your  cause.                                                                                               ^^^| 

Krogstad.    Did  you  <lo  that  from  sympathy  willi  me?                ^^^B 

Nora.     Oh,  I've  been  fighting  for  my  life  these  last                ^^^H 

^^^1 
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Khogstad.  Bahj  for  your  life!  I  too  thought  that 
my  life  was  at  stake  when  I  got  into  (rouble^ — but  you 
see,  Mrs.  Helmer,  I  have  survived  it, 

Nora.     Yes,  you — liut  how ? 

Khogstad.     How ? 

Nora,     But  I  eau't  live  such  a  life  an — as 

Krogstad.     As  I  do>  you  mean 

Nora.     Pardon  me^ 

Krogstad.  You'll  see,  you'll  get  along  all  right  in 
time. 

Nora.     Mr.  Krogstad,  think  of  my  liltle  t-hildren— — 

Krogstad,  Did  your  husband  think  of  my  children^ 
when  he  closed  my  last  road  to  recovery  ? 

Nora,  O  God,  O  God,  to  die  so  young — to  have  to 
leave  my  husband  and  children 

Krogstad*  And  you  want  me  to  believe  that  you  have 
the  courage  to  die — ha,  ha! 

Ncra.     You  don't  believe  it? 

Krogstad*     Do  you  believe  it  yourself? 

Nora*  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  the  last  few 
days. 

Krogstad.  I  dare  say.  But  the  means?  Poison? 
Not  so  easy  to  get.  Shoot  yourself?  That  wants  some 
practice,  Mrs.  Helmer.  Hanging?  Fie»  there's  some* 
thing  ugly  about  it — ^j^ou  get  cut  down;  you  would  never 
bring  yourself  to  do  that, 

Nora.     Do  you  hear  it  roaring? 

Krogstad.  The  river?  Yes,  of  course,  that  is  what 
you've  been  thinking  of.  But  haven't  you  thought  just 
casually — ^^fhink  now  of  putting  it  into  exeeution^ — Out 
of  the  house  at  night — down  into  the  foaming  black  water 
— to  be  carrieil  along,  dragged  under  the  ice— to  .struggle^ 
he  suffocated,  and  to  be  fished  u[> — some  day,  from  far 
below — and  in  what  a  state — 
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la,  I  hat  I  could  not— Oh, 


-? 


Nora*     Oh,  it  is  horrible 
it  is  horrible 

Krdgstad.     What,  nmdam- 

NoRA,  You  scQ  it,  clon*t  you  ?  It*s  no  use  concealing 
it;    I  have  not  the  courage  to  die. 

KROGi^TAD.  I  thought  you  hadn't;  but  I  wanted  to 
make  sure 

Nora.     And  then? 

Krocstad,  There  is  no  need  to,  either.  Nobody 
but  your  husband  will  know  anything. 

Nora.     Oh,  but  he  is  the  last  person  who  must 

Krogstad.  I  dare  say  you  have  read  in  novels  of 
villains  whose  only  motive  is  revenge.  Well,  it  might  be 
very  pleasant  if  everyone  could  say:  Look,  the  wife  of 
the  bank  manager  is  not  a  bit  better  than  that  pettifog- 
ger Krogstad,  whom  her  husband  dismissed 

NouA*     But  you  won't  reveal  anything? 

Krogstad,  I  can't  afford  to,  Mrs.  Helnier.  In  my 
first  moments  of  despair  I  thought  of  doing  so^  but  I 
can't  afford  it,  I  am  not  like  the  villains  in  romances; 
I  have  four  children  to  support;  they  require  food  and 
clothing.  For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  I  have  been 
content  with  the  most  straitened  circumstances,  in  order 
to  retrieve  my  character.  Now  your  husband  has  barred 
my  way.  Very  well  then,  I  will  at  any  rate  live,  and 
live  well,  my  children  shall  be  well  looked  after — Here 
is  the  letter — tliis  will  tell  him  everything — and  then  he 
will  have  an  avalanche  hanging  over  him;  he  will  be  in 
my  power,  I  can  do  what  I  like  wn*th  him— make  what 
demands  I  like;  he  won't  dare  to  show  fight;  it  will  he 
the  dismissed  junior  clerk  that  manages  the  bank^ 

Nora,     You  will  do  that? 

Krogstad.     That  and  nothing  else. 

Nora.     That  will  be  taking  his  future  away  from  him. 
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^^^H               Krogstad. 

lie  has  taken  mv  future  away  from  me,         1 

^^^^B                 Nora.     Tlils  hank  represents  Iiis  Ufe*s  work.     And  he     _^J 

^^^H            is  to  ^ive  it  up 

and  liecome  dependent  on  you.                     ^B 

^^^H               Krogstad. 

He  will  do  that  for  love  of  vou.                     ^B 

^^^H               Nora,    The  fault  is  mine.    And  I  did  it  for  love  of    ^| 

^^^H           him. 

■ 

^^^H               Krogstad. 

Our  deeds  all  have  ofFspring — but  the         1 

^^^H            progeny  does  not  always  tiirn  out  as  it  ought                      _^J 

^^^H                Nora.     And 

you  can  do  this  thing.                              ^^^H 

^^^^H               Krogstad. 

I  have  four  ehildren.                                  ^^^^| 

^^^H               Nora.     Mr. 

Krogstad,  you  won't  do  it*                      ^^^^^^1 

^^^^H                Krogstad. 

Here  is  the  letter.                                      ^^^^1 

^^^^B               Nora.     Give      to  me.                                                 ^^^^| 

^^^H               Krogstad. 

To  deliver?                                               ^^H 

^^^H               Nora.     Yes, 

^^H 

^^^H               Krogstad. 

Thanks;  there  is  a  letter-box  at  the  doorl    ^H 

^^^^B            it  is  perhaps 

ifer                                                                       ^ 

^^^H               Nora.     You 

don't  know  what  this  will  bring  in  its          J 

^^^^F 

■ 

^^^^L                Krogstad. 

The  river?                                                       H 

^^^^H               Nora.     Yes^ 

,  now  there  is  nothing  else  for  it.     If  I     ^B 

^^^^1            do  not  go  under,  my  hnslmnd  wilL                                         ^| 

^^^H               Krogstad. 

I  don't  believe  in  romances,  Mrs,  Ilel-     ^fl 

^^^^1 

B 

^^^H               Noha.     You 

are  a  wretch!     Yes,  you  are  a  wretch.     ^B 

^^^H            I'm  not  afraid  of  you  any  longer,  for  now  I  have  no     ^| 

^^^^H            ehoice^ — - — 

■ 

^^^^H                Krogstad. 

Oh  yes,  you  have-— if  only  your  husband     ^B 

^^^^1            yields^ 

H 

^^^H                Nora.     He  ^ 

BV'ill  not — he  sliall  never  be  tempted  to  do         J 

^^^^1            so.     Now  I  have  courage  for  anything.                                 ^| 

^^^H              Krogstad, 

Hah                                                                   ^ 

^^^^B               Nora.     Away  from  this  Iiome  that  you  have  ruined.          J 

^^^^               Krogstad, 

I  ?     Not  you  ?                                                ^B 
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Nora.  WIml  I  did  was  done  for  lov€?  of  my  failier 
and  my  hush  and. 

KROGSrAD,  And  what  I  am  doing  is  done  for  love  of 
my  children. 

Nora.     This  will  bring  no  !)lessing  upon  your  children. 

Krogstad,     You  think  not  ? 

Nora,  You  will  see  what  this  deed  brings  in  iU 
train, 

Krogstad,     Ball  I 

Nora.  Y'ou  will  see;  you  feel  it  yourself — -you  are 
cowardly^ — you  dare  not — ^}  ou^re  going,  you're  taking  the 
letter  with  you. 

Krogstad  (at  the  hall  door).     Bah!     {Goes  out,) 

Noea*  Wretch! — ^Ah — the  letter.  In  the  box^^ — There 
it  licis, 

(Mrs,  Linde  enlers  from  the  room  on  the  left) 

Mrs,  Lixde.     Hasn*t  he  gone? 

Nora.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Linde.     And  he  w^on*t  come  back? 

Nora,     He  will  never  come  back  any  more. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Nora,  what  is  the  mailer  with  you? 
What  IS  there  behind  all  this  ? 

Nora.  Nothing  at  all;  Init  don't  tell  my  husband 
that  he  was  here. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Nora,  you  and  he  have  some  secret  be- 
tween you. 

Nora  (smiling).  Yes,  of  course;  a  secret  under- 
standing. 

Mrs.  IjInde.  If  you  were  really  joking,  you  would 
not  be  so  deadly  pale. 

Nora.     Can  you  see  that? 

Mrs.  Linde.     Your  hiishan<l  will  also  be  able  to  see  it. 

Nora.  My  hu.sband  shall  not  sec  anything;  I  have 
more  faces  than  one. 


^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^ 

FROM   IBSEN'S   WOnKSlIOP              ^^M 

^^M 

LiNDE.     Nora,  Nora,  you  are  surrounding  your-    ^| 

^^^^B             self  with  hollownesfi^                                                                   ^^ 

^^^H                NoE.\ 

Oh,  but  isn't  it  beautiful  here?                       ^^^H 

^^^H 

LiNDE,     Without  truth?                                       ^^^H 

^^^H                     NOEA 

.    Truth?     We  may  not  think  of  that.             ^^B 

^^^H               Mrs* 

I JNDE,     But  would  it  not  be  better  if  vou  could  ?   ^^ 

^^^H                Nora 

.     We  must  not  ask  too  much;   we  must  be  sat*          J 

^^^^1            isfied  with  a  little;   sood  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied     ^| 

^^H            with 

■ 

^^^H               Mrs. 

LiNDB.       With^ ?                                                           ^^M 

^^^H                Nora 

.     With  nothing.                                                  ^j^H 

^^^H 

LiNDE.     Nora,  it  is  no  use  concealing  anything         1 

^^^^H            from  m€ 

J.     I  understand  it  all.     What  vou  told  me  the     ^ 

^^^H             first  time.     This  secret  with  Krog.stad^ ^| 

^^^H                Nora 

.     Well,  what  then  ?                                                    ■ 

^^^^B 

LrNDE.     I^ — ^I  used  to  know  him  long  ago.     I    ^| 

^^^^H             have  reasons  for  wanting  to  know  this.     Is  he  a  bad,  a    ^M 

^^^^M            despicable  person  ?                                                                       ^| 

^^^^P                Nora 

I  don't  know;  I  only  know  llial  lie  is  ter-    ^H 

^^B 

■ 

^^^H                Mrs. 

LiNDE.     From  what  do  yon  know  that?                ^M 

^^^H                Nora 

(opening  the  door  to  the  hall).     Look;   there  i3    ^| 

^^^H           a 

in  the  box.                                                                      ^H 

^^M 

LiNDE.     From  him?                                                 ^H 

^^^H               Nora 

^^M 

^^M 

LiNDE.    To  your  husband  ?                              ^^^H 

^^^H               Nora 

^^M 

^^^^                 Mr8. 

LofOE.     I  must  speak  to  Krogstad.                 ^^^^^| 

"                      Nora 

It  is  too  late.                                                    ^^^^| 

Mrs. 

LiNDE.     Who  knows  ?                                         ^^^H 

Nora 

Too  late,  I  tell  you — there  lies  lire  letter*      ^^^H 

Mrs. 

LiNDE.     (tood-bye*     (Gnes  fnd  at  the  back,)           ^B 

Nora 

.     No»  no;  I*m  dreaming.     All  this  is  a  dream.         1 
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{IjOoJcs  otd  inio  ike  halL)     Yes,  tljere  it  lies.     The  whole 
story  is  in  thtTc. 

(Helm EH  and  Doctor  Rank  enter  from  the  room 
on  the  rigid.) 

Nora.  Are  you  i-ornin^  at  last,  Thorvahl  ?  I'm  so 
glad  you*ve  come.  Shame  on  you,  Doelor,  for  keeping 
him  so  long — — 

Heij^ier.  We  had  something  to  talk  about.  How  is 
my  little  song-liird  ? 

Nora.  The  song-bird  is  very  well;  you  ran  see  that, 
can't  you  ? 

Helmer,  Yes,  I  think  so  too^ —  {To  Rank.)  But 
what  can  it  be**  then ^? 

Rank*     H*m— ^ — 

Nora.     What?    WTxieh? 

HELikfEH.     Oh,  nothing  at  all, 

Nora.  Oh  yes,  I  know.  Just  think.  Doctor  Rank 
insists  that  I  shall  be  ill. 

Helper.  Yes,  thafs  it;  it's  all  nonsense.  We  be 
ill  ?  TfVouId  this  be  a  time — now  that  we  have  everjihing 
we  have  wished  for  so  long  ?  Now  we  are  going  to  keep 
New  Year's  Eve  in  peace  and  harmony.  All  business 
is  to  wait  till  the  new  year. 

Nora.     Yes,  isn*t  it,  Thor\^ald? 

Helmer.  Yes*  I  won't  touch  either  pen  or  book  to- 
night.    But,  by-the-bye,  I  must  just 

{Going  to  hall  door,) 

Nora,     Where  are  you  going  ? 

Helmer,     Just  to  sec  if  there  are  any  letters. 

Nora.     No,  no,  ThorvaU^ 

Helmer.     Why  not? 

Nora.  No,  no,  I  beg  you  not  to — there  are  none 
there 

Hel&igr.     Let  me  just  see. 
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Nora  (plays  a  few  chords  at  ilie  piano). 

Helmer  {stops  at  the  door).     Aha! 

Nora.     Do  you  know  it  ? 

Helmer.     Will  you  really  ? 

Nora.     What  shall  I  have  for  a  reward  ? 

Helmer.     What  do  you  want? 

Nora.     I'll  tell  you  afterwards. 

Helmer.     No,  now. 

Nora.     No,  afterwards.     Do  you  promise  me? 

Helmer.     Is  it  something  you  have  asked  me  before  ? 

Nora.     No,  never.     Now  do  you  promise  ? 

Helmer.  Yes,  I  promise.  {To  Rank.)  Now  listen 
to  this.  But  we  must  have  cigarettes  with  it;  real  Turk- 
ish ones. 

{He  and  Rank  sit  by  tfie  stove.     Nora  plays  and 
sings  Anitrd*s  song  from  Peer  Gynt.) 

Mrs.  Linde  {enters  from  the  hall).  Oh,  but  what  is 
this? 

Nora.     Don't  interrupt. 

Helmer.  A  picture  of  family  life.  What  do  you  say 
to  it? 

Rank.     Turkish,  but  pretty;   is  it  not? 

Nora.  Sit  down  to  the  piano,  Christina;  go  on  play- 
ing.    {Site  drapes  herself  in  shawls  and  dances,) 

Helmer.  How  lovely  she  is,  Rank.  Look  at  the  fine 
curve  of  the  neck.  What  grace  in  her  movements,  and 
she  is  quite  unconscious  of  it. 

Rank.     A  wife  is  a  good  thing. 

Helmer.     A  wife  like  her. 

Nora.     Are  you  pleased  ? 

Helmer.     Tli^^nks! 

Nora.     Was  it  pretty? 

Helmer.     Thanks,  thanks! 
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The  Maid  {eMersfrom  the  right).     Dinner  is  ready. 

IIeLiMER.     Good.     Bat  business  first 

{Opens  the  door  to  the  haU.) 

Nora.     Where  are  you  going  ? 

HcL&iER.     To  look  in  the  letter-box. 

Nora.     No,  no. 

HeIiMER.     There's  a  letter  in  it. 

Nora.     Don't  take  it  out!    Let  it  He  there. 

Helmer.  But,  my  dear  Nora—;  aha,  it's  from 
Krogstad. 

Nora.  Thorvald,  if  you  take  it  out,  I'll  jump  out  of 
the  window, 

Helmer,     But,  Nora 

Rank.     H'm,  Helmer 

Heljieh.  What  is  it,  Nora?  What  is  the  matter 
with  you? 

Nora,  Oh,  nothing,  but  I  want  you  all  to  myself. 
No  business  this  evening — oh,  you  know  very  well  what 
he  is  writing  about 

Helmer.  Yes,  exactly;  but  I  should  like  to  see  all 
the  same.— 

Nora.  You  promised  me  what  I  asked.  So  now» 
you  arc  not  to  open  the  letter-box  this  evening,  nor  to- 
morrow cither 

Helmer.     But,  my  dear  little  Nora 

Nora,     He  promised,  Dot  tor,  didn*t  he? 

Rank.     Yes,  you  are  bound,  Helmer. 

Nora.  No  worries  on  holidays — and  to-morrow  you 
won't  have  any  lime  for  business;  visits  all  day  long,  and 
the  party  upstairs  id  the  evening 

IIklmer.  Very  well,  so  be  il.  To-day  and  lo-niorrow 
I  exist  for  you — but  I  give  you  notice — ^to-morrow,  after 
midnight ^ 
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Mrs.  Linde.  Oh,  you  surely  don*t  work  after  mid- 
night-  

Helmer.  I  am  accustomed  to  it,  Mrs.  Linde,  But 
now  let  us  go  to  dinner  and  drink  to  the  old  year  and 
to  all  our  hopes  in  the  new. 

Nora*  Lead  the  way.  Help  me  to  *ake  off  all  th's 
finery,  Christina. 

Rank  (to  HEUtfER^  o^  they  go  out).  You  see,  she  is  not 
at  all  normaL 

Helmer.  I  assure  you,  it  is  nothing  but  anxiety 
about  me;   she  has  a  foolish  terror  of  tliat  man. 

{They  go  oid^ 

Nora.     Well } 

Mrs,  Linde.     He's  gone  away  alrca<Jy. 

Nora.     I  told  you  so, 

Mrs.  Linde.     But  he'll  he  back  to*morrow. 

Nora.  How  will  that  help?  Thorvald  has  seen  the 
letter. 

Mr»,  Linde,  He  does  not  know  what  is  in  it;  we 
must  get  hold  of  it. 

Nora.     Krogslad  will  write  another. 

Mrs.  Linde.    Is  it  so  bad  then  ? 

Nora.  No,  no,  certainly  not;  it  is  silly  of  me.  Pon*l 
let  them  see  anytliing  in  your  manner.  Go  in  to  them; 
111  manage  myself, 

(Mrs.  Linde  goes  into  the  dining'room,) 

Nora  {taking  off  the  shawh),  Thor%ald  in  his  power? 
no,  thank  you,  I  didn*t  save  his  life  for  that.  But — fio, 
no,  there  is  no  going  back  now,  {lA>ois  at  the  clockJ) 
Five.  Seven  hours  till  midnight.  Then  twenty-four 
hours  till  the  next  midnight.  Twenty-four  and  seven? 
Thirty-one  hours  to  live.     {Sfie  goes  cndJ) 
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THIRD  ACT 


The  sam^  room.  A  lighted  lamp  on  the  table  in  frorii. 
Mrs,  LiNDE  sit^  bij  the  kibls  and  absently  turns  the 
pages  (if  a  book.  She  tries  to  read^  hid  seems  unahie 
to  JiJC  her  attention;  she  freqnently  listens  and  looks 
anxiotislff  toward.^  the  hall;  then  looks  at  her  wateh.) 

Mrs.  Linde  (jumping  tip).  What!  Already?  No» 
it  is  not 

Nora  (enters  in  evening  dress).  What!  Christina, 
are  you  here  ? 

Mrs.  Linde,     Oh,  is  that  you,  Nora? 

Nora,     Arc  you  sitting  here,  Christina? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  I  wanted  to  sec  you  dressed;  hut 
I  came  tt)o  late.  It  was  cold  at  my  rooms,  and  so  I 
stayed  sitting  here, 

Nora.     I  sec;   but  you  must  go  again 

Mrs,  Linde,     Why  ? 

Nora,     Yes,  yes,  you  must  go. 

Mrs.  Linde,     Have  you  left  the  parly  so  early  ? 

Nora,  Yes,  I  eould  not  bear  it;  it  was  so  hot  and 
stiHing.     (IIelmer  enters  from  the  halL) 

HELaiER.  But,  my  dear  Nora,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  Are  you  leaving  the  party  so  early  ?  And  with- 
out saying  good-bye?     Ah,  good  evening,  Mrs.  Linde! 

Nora,  Yes,  I  had  to,  I  knew  Christina  was  here. 
She  came  to  see  my  new  dress, 

IIelmer.    Well,  but  come  Ufi  again ;  it  looks  so  bad 

Nora,  Yes»  yes,  111  go  up  and  fetch  the  children^ — 
but  then-*-  Oli,  I  can't  stay  long,  Thorvaltl;  but  you 
must  stay;  dance  and  amuse  yourself — promise  nic  that, 

IIelmer.  Yes,  yes— irmly  do  come,  (iood-night, 
Mrs.  Linde  ^and  excuse  us. 
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Nora,  Good-night,  Chris] ina — good-night,  good-bye 
—you  must  not  sh  here  any  longer,  with  your  weak 
eyes.  Now  you  have  seen  my  dress.  Don't  you  think 
it  suits  me  very  well?  When  you  think  of  me — then 
rememher  me  as  I  am  now,  Good-night^ — good-bye, 
Christina — good-bye- 

Mrs*  Linde.     Good-night,  my  dear  Nora. 

Helmer,     Come,  eome,  we  must  go, 

Nora.     Good-night,  good-bye. 

(HeLuMer  atui  Nora  go  out  ikrotigk  the  hat!,) 

Mrs.  Linde  (IMcns  for  a  mameuf).  What  lerril*lc 
mental  anguish!  And  he  does  not  see  iU  lie  nnder- 
stands  nothing* ^ — But  the  time — if  he  sliould  not^ — 
(ListetMJ)  Ah— — {Ofwus  the  ditor  into  the  hall;  three 
soft  knocJcs  are  heard  on  the  outer  door;  Mrs.  Linde 
open^  it.     Krogstad  enters,) 

Mrs.  Linde.     Come  in  here.     There  is  no  one  here. 

Krogstad*  You  have  w  ritten  to  me<  What  does  it 
mean  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  I  had  to;  I  could  not  see  you  at 
my  rooms ^there  is  nobody  at  home  here. 

Krogstad.     Have  we  anything  to  say  to  each  other  ? 

Mrs.  Linde,     A  great  deal. 

Krogstad.     I  should  not  have  thought  so. 

Mrs.  Linde.     You  have  never  understood  me. 

Krogstad.  What  was  tliere  to  understand  that  was' 
not  perfectly  plain  ?  So  many  men  are  throw  n  over  whea  ^ 
a  better  match  offers. 

Mrs.  Linde.     Do  you  think  I  broke  with  you  hghtly  ?' 

Krogstad.     Did  you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.     Do  you  really  think  so? 

Krogstad.     Wliy  then  did  you  write  me  that  letter?' 

Mrs.  Linde.  Could  I  do  anything  else'.^  Was  not. 
everything  to  be  broken  off  between  us? 
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Krogstad,     Yes,  for  the  sake  of  profit. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Do  you  forget  that  I  had  a  liclplesa 
niollier  and  two  little  brothers?  You  had  no  prospects 
at  ali 

Kboostad,     Did  that  give  you  the  right  lo  east  me  off  ? 

^I»LS.  Linde.  I  ilon't  know,  I  Lave  often  asked  my- 
self whether  I  had  the  rights 

Krogstad.  When  I  had  lost  you,  I  seemed  to  lose 
all  firm  footing  in  life.  Look  at  me  now.  I  am  a  ship- 
wrecked man  dinging  to  a  spar, 

Mrs.  Linde.     Rescue  may  be  at  hand. 

Krogstad.  Y^ou  can  say  that,  when  you  are  helping 
to  loosen  my  hold? 

Mrs.  Linde.     Do  you  think  I  shall  do  that? 

Krogstad.  Are  you  not  in  league  with  my  persecu- 
tors? 

Mrs,  Linde,     Oh?    And  why  do  you  think  that? 

Krogstad.  It  won't  be  the  first  time  that  hatred  is 
felt  for  one  who  Las  been  wronged. 

Mrs.  Linde.     Krogstad,  you  don*t  think  that  of  me? 

Krogstad.  Then  what  am  I  to  believe?  Are  you 
not  taking  the  place  that  I  have  lost  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.     Yes. 

Krogstad.     And  could  you  do  tliat  if ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  have  learnt  prudence;  life  and  bitter 
necessity  have  schooled  me, 

Krogstad.  And  life  has  taught  me  not  to  trust  fine 
speeches. 

Mrs.  Linde.  Then  life  has  taught  you  a  very  sensi- 
ble thing.     But  deeds  you  will  trust? 

Krogstad.     Wlml  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Linde.  You  said  you  were  a  shipwreeked  maii» 
clinging  to  a  spar, 

Krogstad.     I  have  good  reason  to  say  so. 
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Mns,  LiNDE,  I  too  am  shipwrcrketL  and  clinging  to 
a  spar;   I  liave  no  one  to  mourn  for,  n**  one  to  care  for, 

Krocstad.     You  make  your  own  ehoiec. 

Mrs.  LiNDE.  Do  not  lei  us  dispute  about  that;  for  me 
there  was  no  choice  left. 

Khogstad.     Well,  what  then? 

Miis.  LiNDE.  Nils,  how  if  we  two  ship  wrecked  |)eople 
couhl  join  hands? 

Kkogstad.     Wliat  do  you  mean? 

Mrs*  Linde.  Two  on  one  raft  have  a  better  chance 
than  if  each  clingjs  to  a  separate  spar. 

Krogstad.     Christina! 

Mrs,  Linde.     What  do  you  Ihink  brought  me  here? 

Krogstad.     Could  it  be ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  I  must  have  work,  or  I  can't  bear  to 
live;  I  have  worked  all  my  life*  and  it  lias  been  my  one 
great  happiness.  Now  I  stand  alone,  aimless  and  for- 
lorn. There  is  no  happiness  in  working  for  one's  self. 
Nils,  give  me  somebody  and  something  to  work  for, 

Krogstad.  I  cannot  believe  in  all  this.  It  is  a 
woman*.s  romantic  craving  for  self-sacrifice. 

Mrs.  L^inde  (.wuling)^  H'm,  I  am  the  last  person  to 
be  called  romantic. 

K ROUST ai>.  And  you  could — ?  Do  you  know  all 
that  is  said  about  me  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  You  said  that  with  me  you  would  have 
been  another  man. 

Krogstad,     WVll ? 

Mrs,  Linde.     Is  it  too  late  ? 

Krogstad,  Christina^  have  you  thought  what  you 
are  doing?     Will  you  —  ?     Will  you*^ ? 

*  Krogstad  here  changes  from  the  formal  De  to  the 
intimate  dn  (thou). 
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Mr8.  Linde.  I  need  some  one  to  be  a  mother  to, 
and  your  children  need  a  mother.  You  need  me,  and  I 
need  you.  Yoii  told  me  you  wanted  to  show  the  world 
that  some  one  will  trust  you  in  a  post  of  confidence* 
I  will. 

Krogstad.  Now,  Christina,  I  shall  raise  myself. — 
Ah,  I  forgot — ',  the  whole  thing  is  impossible— 

Mrs.  Linde.     Why? 

Krogstad.  You  don't  know — ;  I  have  taken  a  step 
against  this  house— — 

Mrs.  Linde.     I  know, 

Kroostad,     You  know  it? 

Mrs.  Linde.  And  I  know  to  what  lengths  despair 
can  drive  a  man. 

Krogstad.     Oh,  if  I  could  only  undu  ill 

Mrs.  Linde.  You  could.  Your  letter  is  still  in  the 
box. 

Krogstad,     Are  you  sure  ? 

Mrs.  Llnde.     Yes;    but 

Krogstad.  Now  I  understand.  You  want  to  save 
your  friend  at  any  price.     Say  it  out — is  that  your  idea? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Nils,  a  woman  who  has  once  sold  her- 
self for  ttie  sake  of  others,  does  not  do  so  again. 

Krogstad.     The  letter  shall  be  got  back  again. 

Mrs.  Linde.     No,  no. 

Krogstad.  There  is  still  Hnie.  I  shall  wait  here, 
ask  for  it,  say  that  it  is  about  my  dismissal — but  that  I 
have  accepted  the  situation ^ 

Mrs.  Linde.     You  must  not  recall  it. 

Krogstad.  But  wasn't  it  about  the  letter  that  you 
got  me  to  come  here  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Yes,  in  my  first  moment  of  terror; 
but  a  day  has  passed  sin<*e  tliciK  Ib'lmcr  must  know 
everything.     This  unhappy  secret  will  undermine  their 
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marriage  if  it  is  allowed  lo  remain.  There  must  be  per- 
fect frankness.  These  shifts  and  subterfuges  lead  to 
ruin. 

Krogstad.  Christina,  your  friend  has  not  told  you 
everything. 

Mas.  LiNDE,     Is  there  more  than  the  debt — —? 

Krogstad,     IFm — — 

Mrs.  Lixde.  Make  haste!  Ho,  go! — some  one  is 
coming  downstairs.  Wait  for  me  at  the  door  [in  the 
street];  you  must  see  me  to  my  door. 

Khogstad.  I  shall  wait;  and  you  will  see.  Oh, 
Christina,  thanks,  thanks,  you  have  made  a  new  man  of 
me.     (He  goes  otd  quiekli/,) 

Mrs.    Linde    {puitwg   oh   her   oiddijor  thing,s).     He 
thanks  me,  and  it  is  I — ;   now  there  is  work  to  do-- — 
(Nora   efilers   with   the  two  elder  vhUdrau     Tub 
Nurse  has  tfie  youmjed  on  her  arm). 

NoHA,     T¥hat;   are  you  still  here  ? 

Mrs.  Linde.  Good-night;  I  have  a  great  deal  ta 
talk  to  you  about  to-morrow. 

Nora,     To-morrow ! 

Mrs.  Linde.  Believe  me,  Nora*  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
speak  out 

Nora,     Yes,  yes*     Good-night. 

Mrs.  LmDE.     Good-night, 

Nora*     A  thousand  times  good-night.     Good-bye. 

(Mrs.  Linde  goeji  aw/.) 

Nora.  Put  them  to  bed,  Anna — ^they  are  so  tired  and 
sleepy — Oh,  look  after  them  weib  What  do  you  say? 
Stay  a  little  while  with  mamma  ?  No,  no — that  won't  do 
— you  can't  be  with  mamma— Good-night— -oh,  once 
more^ — Good-night — good-night— there — now  you   must 

go  in — good-night,  all  of  you^ 

(The  Nurse  goes  out  wUh  the  children.) 
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NOKA. 

never^ 


Oh,    never    to    sec    tliem    again!     Never^ — 

Helmeh  (cfiters),  There^ — now  it  is  over.  Hav* 
they  gone  to  bed  ? 

NoEA.     Yes,  directly. 

Hemier.     You  are  tired? 

Nora-     Oh,  jes,  a  little. 

IIelmer.  After  this  my  liltle  Nora  must  take  car©  of 
herself.     It  will  be  good  to  take  a  long  rest,  won't  it? 

Nora.     Yes»  I  almost  think  it  will, 

H ELMER.     Only  "  almost "  ? 

Nora.     Yes,  yes,  it  will  be  good. 

Rank  (enters).     May  I  come  in  so  late  as  this? 

HELJ^fER.     Oh,  is  it  you  ?    Y'ea,  come  in. 

Rank.  I  didn't  get  a  chance  of  saying  good-bye  to 
yoit  upstairs,  and  as  I  knew  you  were  a  pair  of  night- 
birds 

Helmer.  Yes,  I  have  a  couple  of  hours'  work  to  do 
yet.  WelU  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying  yourself  this 
evening. 

Rank.  Yes,  why  not?  One  doesn't  like  to  forego 
one's  last  chance. 

Helmer.     LasI?     Why  should  it  be  the  laat? 

Rank.  Why?  Ah,  you  must  ask  certain  mysterious 
powers  about  that.  But  it  is  the  hisl,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Hel^ier.     But  my  dear  Rank — — 

Rank.  I  feel  it.  There's  no  help  for  it*  I'm  going 
home  to  bed  now  and  shall  not  get  up  again.  No,  no, 
it  is  so;  I  am  perfectly  clear  upon  it.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  say  good-bye — — 

IIelmer,  Oh,  but  of  course  I  shall  come  and  see  you 
every  day— — 
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Rank.  You're  not  to  do  that — not  on  any  account* 
I  won't  have  it.  lliere's  somelhing  ugly  about  a  death- 
bed. A  sick-room  is  liideous;  the  poisoned  air,  the 
patient*s  failing  strength,  his  altered  appearance,  his 
drawn,  yellow  skin*  glassy  eyes — .  Xo,  no,  promise  me 
you  won't  come,  Ilelmer.  I  don't  want  to  be  associated 
in  your  memory  w^ith  such  impressions. 

Hemiee.     Do  you  think  it  will  be  protracted? 

Rakk.  Hardly,  I  was  going  to  say,  unfortunately. 
Yes,  isn't  it  strange  how  we  hang  on  to  our  wretched 
lives  ?  I  who  am  a  doctor  and  could  so  easily  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  business;  a  few  drops  out  of  a  bottle — ; 
a  slit  with  the  lancet  here  over  the  artery-- — 

IIelmer.     But,  Rank — what  are  you  thinking  of 

Rank.  I  haven*t  the  courage  to  do  it;  I  swear  I 
haven't  the  courage.  I  prefer  to  lie  and  suffer  and  die 
by  inches.  But  at  any  rate  there  may  be  soujc  interest- 
ing observations  to  be  made.  One  can't  very  well  ex- 
periment with  other  patients  toward  the  end*  There 
is  never  anything  definite  to  be  learnt  from  them.  But 
on  one's  self^ — yes^  my  friends,  that  is  the  only  thing  I 
have  left  to  look  forward  to.  That,  and  my  good  cigars; 
I  can  smoke  them.  Well,  good-bye  now%  and  thanks  for 
all  your  kindness.  May  you  have  a  long  life  before 
you.  Now,  now,  Mrs.  Helmer — don't  let  us  be  senti- 
mental, don't  let  us  have  any  scenes— Good-bye^ 

HeIiMER.     Rank,  I  shall  come  and  see  you. 

Rank.  You  won't  get  in.  Hang  it,  man,  what  have 
you  got  to  do  with  death — at  present?  You  are  a 
healthy,  happy  man — no,  no,  it's  not  for  you  to  see. 
Good-bye  then,  and  may  it  be  many  years  beTore  you 
follow  me.     (lie  goes  out,) 

IIelmeu.     This  will  be  a  hard  blow  for  us,  Noral 

Nora.     Yes. 
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Helmeh.  He  had  so  grown  into  our  lives,  I  can't 
realise  that  he  is  gone.  He  and  his  sufferings  and  his 
loneliness  formed  a  sort  of  cloudy  background  to  the  sun- 
ghine  of  our  happiness.  Well,  perhaps  it's  best  as  it  is. 
At  any  rate  for  him.  And  perhaps  for  us  too.  {He 
goes  iiUo  the  hull  mid  takes  a  key  from  his  pockcL) 

Nora.     Tliorvald — what  are  you  doing? 

Helmer,  Emptying  the  letter-box.  Why»  how  is 
this  ?     Has  anyone  been  at  the  lock  ? 

Nora.    The  lock ? 

Hel:\!er.  Fni  sure  of  it.  Wliat  does  it  mean?  I 
can't  think  that  the  servants — here  is  a  bit  of  a  hair-pin 
— ^Nora,  it's  one  of  yours 

NoR\.     It  must  have  been  the  children 

Helmer.  Yes,  of  course — ^you  must  break  them  of 
such  tricks.  H'm,  h'm — there,  I've  got  it  open, — Just 
see  how  they've  accumulated. 

NoH.\*     Are  you  going  to  work  now  ? 

Helmer,  Yes,  I  must,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep 
anyhow — ^I  can't  get  what  Rank  told  us  out  of  my  head. 
There,  there,  my  sweet  little  Nora;  I  see  it  ha^  shaken 
you  too.  But  you  must  struggle  against  it;  it  is  not 
good  for  you.  You  must  l)e  happy  and  joyous^  my 
little  song-bird.  Is  not  that  what  you  were  born  for? 
It  did  not  come  upon  us  unexpectedly.  We  have  long 
been  prepared.  And,  as  I  said,  perhaps  it's  best  as  it 
is — for  us.  Now  wc  two  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
each  other.  There,  there,  don't  be  so  moved,  Nora; 
there  is  something  unlovely  in  it.  We  will  not  let  our 
happiness  be  taken  from  us.  Now  wc  have  c%'ery thing; 
an  independent  posilion.  Hnw  I  am  looking  forward  to 
beginning  ray  work;  \n  lie  niy  own  independent  master 
—to  work  \c\\\\  free  hiuids. 

Nora.     Yes,  yes,  you  shall,  Thorvald! 
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Helmer.  I'll  go  into  my  room  for  a  vvliile*  Good- 
night, my  sweet  little  Nora;  don't  sit  up  loo  long.  You 
are  badly  m  want  of  rest. 

Nora.  Yes,  I  intend  to — ^go  now,  TLorvald;  good- 
night;  I  shall  soon  have  finished. 

Helmer.  Good-night,  my  little  lark.  And  to-mor- 
row we  begin  a  new  life.  Good-night;  sleep  well.  Now 
I  shall  read  my  letters.  {He  goe^  with  tlie  hiters  in  his 
hand  into  his  room,) 

Nora  (looks  around  miih  unld  eyes;  takes  a  step 
towards  Helme/s  roorn^  but  slops  again;  in  a  low  voice.) 
Thorvald,  Thorvald,  Thorvald !  Never  to  see  him  again! 
The  children;  never  to  see  them  again.  The  black,  icy 
water.  Oh,  can  I  do  it!  Oh,  if  it  were  over!  What's 
that?  Has  he  opened  it?  Is  he  reading  it?— Good- 
bye, my  home,  my  home,  good-bye  to  him  and  my  little 
ones ! 

(Slve  hua  thrown  a  large  skawl  over  her  liead  and  is 
hurrying  aid  by  the  frnlL  At  the  same  moment 
H ELMER  flings  his  door  open,  and  stands  there 
iinih  an  open  letier  in  his  liand.) 

Helmer.     Nora! 

Nora  {iLrith  a  shriek).     Ah- ! 

Helmer.     Nora,  what  is  this^ 

Nora*     Fm  going — you  see  that  I'm  going. 

Helmer  (ho!d,K  her  baek),     Wliere  do  you  want  to  gol 
Do  yon  know  what  this  wretch  writes  ? 

Nora.     Yes,  but  kill  me!     Strike  me! 

Helmer.     Nora! 

Nora.     Let  me  go — I'm  going! 

Helmer.     Awfull     Is  what  he  writes  true?    No,  nov 
it  is  impossible  that  this  can  be  true. 

Nora.     What  are  you  going  to  do  to  rac  ? 

Helmer.     Wretched  woman;   what  have  you  donel 
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Nora.     Let  me  get  away.     Let  me  go. 

H ELMER  (iork^i  the  door),  I  don't  want  any  melodra- 
matic airs*  Here  you  sliall  stay  and  give  an  account  of 
yourself* — Do  you  know  what  you  liave  done? — Answer! 
Do  you  know  ? 

Nora.     Yes»  now  I  know. 

Helaier.  Oh!  what  an  awful  awakening!  Doring 
all  tliese  eight  years^slie  who  w^as  my  pride  and  my  joy 
— ^a  hypocrite,  a  liar — ^worse,  worse — a  criminal — oh>  the 

unfathomable  hideousness  of  it^ — ^ugh,  ugh 

{Nora  ^at/s  nothing,) 

Helmer.  I  ought  to  Imve  foreseen  it,  guessed  it. 
All  your  father's  want  of  principlc^>e  silent! — all  your 
father's  want  of  principle  you  liavc  Inherited*  No  re- 
ligion, no  morality,  no  sense  «jf  duly.  How  I  am  punished 
for  screening  him!  I  did  it  for  your  sake,  and  I  am  re- 
warded like  this. 

Nora.     Yes, — like  this. 

Helmer,  You  have  destroyed  my  whole  happiness, 
my  whole  future.  I  am  in  the  power  of  a  scoundrel. 
He  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  with  me,  demand  what- 
ever he  chooses;   and  I  must  submit, 

Nora.     When  I  am  out  of  the  world,  you  will  be  free, 

Helmer.  Oh,  no  line  phrases.  Your  father,  too, 
was  always  ready  with  theui.  What  good  would  it  do, 
if  you  were  wone  ?  None.  If  he  publishes  the  story,  no 
one  will  doubt  tliat  I  was  in  collusion  with  you.  People 
will  think  I  egged  you  on.  You  have  undermined  my 
whole  position,  my  whole  life's  work,  I  must  hold  my 
tongue  and  serve  Ivini,  or  else  I  shall  be  ruined.  Do 
you  understand  now  what  you  have  done  to  me? 

Nora*     Yes. 

Helmer.  The  thing  is  so  incrediljle,  I  can't  grasp  it. 
But  we  most  come  to  au  understanding.     Take  that 
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shawl  off!  Take  U  off,  I  say.  I  must  try  to  pacify  liim 
in  one  way  or  annilier — (lie  matter  must  be  hushed  up* 
There  must  be  no  outward  chanj^e  in  our  way  of  life — 
no  oniwtird  change,  you  understand,  Tlie  cliildren  can- 
not be  left  in  your  care;  I  dare  not  trust  them  to  you. 
Oh,  to  ha%e  to  say  tliis  to  one  I  liave  loved  so  tenderly! 
But  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  henceforward  there  can 
be  no  question  of  hajjpiness*  but  merely  of  saving  the 
ruins,  the  shreds,  the  sliow.  (.1  rintj;  Helmer  Jttarts.) 
What's  that?  So  late!  Can  it  be  the  worst — !  Can 
he — !     Hide  yourself ^ — — 

(Nora  stands  'moiionl€s.f.     lie  goes  to  tk^  door  and 
ofens  a,) 

Thb  Maid  (in  the  hall).  Here  is  a  letter  for  you» 
ma*iim. 

IlEOfEH.  Give  it  here,  (He  seizes  the  Utter  and  ahtUs 
the  door.)     Yes,  from  him.     Look  there, 

Nora.     Read  it. 

IIeij^ier,  I  have  hardly  the  courage,  I  fear  the 
worst.  We  may  both  t)e  losl,  both  you  and  I.  Ah!  I 
must  know.  (Hastily  tears  the  letter  open;  reads  a  few 
lines;   with  a  cry  of  joy,)     Nora! 

(No HA  loohs  inquiringly  at  him.) 

Helmer,  Nora! — Oh!  I  must  read  it  again.  Yes, 
yes,  it  is  so.     You  are  saved,  Nora,  you  are  saved. 

Nora.     How,  saved  ? 

Helmer.  Look  here.  He  sends  you  back  your  prom- 
issory note.  He  writes  that  he  regrets  and  apologises, 
that  a  happy  turn  in  his  life — Oh,  wliat  matter  what  he 
writes.  We  are  saved »  Nora!  There  is  nothing  to 
witness  against  you.  Oh,  Nora,  Nora^ — ;  but  first  to  get 
rid  of  this  hateful  thing.  Fll  just  see.  {(llanres  at  the 
L  O.  [/.)  No,  I  will  not  look  at  it.  The  whole  thing 
shall  be  nothing  but  a  dream  to  me,     {Tears  the  L  O,  Um 
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and  both  IcitcTS  in  pieces;  ikrowa  th£  pieces  into  the  Jtre 
ami  walehcs  them  hum,)  There  I  it's  gone!  Oh,  Nora, 
Nora,  what  terrible  days  these  must  have  been  for  you. 

Nora,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  during  these  la.st 
few  days,  Thorvald. 

Heu^ieh.  And  in  your  agony  you  saw  no  other  outlet 
but— no,  no;  wx  won't  think  of  that  liorron  We  will 
only  rejoice  and  repeat — it's  over,  it*s  over!  Don't  you 
hear,  Nora?  You  don't  seem  able  to  grasp  it  Yes, 
it's  over*  What  is  this  stony  look  on  your  face?  Oh, 
Nora,  I  see  what  it  Is;  you  don*t  believe  tliat  I  can  for- 
give you.  Everything  is  forgiven;  I  swear  it.  I  know 
that  what  you  did  was  all  for  love  of  me, 

Nora,     That  is  true. 

Heumeh,  You  loved  nic  as  a  wife  should  love  her 
husband.  It  was  only  the  means  that,  with  your  lack  of 
knowledge,  you  misjudged.  Do  you  think  I  love  you 
the  less  because  you  cannot  do  without  guidance?  No, 
no;  lean  on  me;  I  will  counsel  you,  and  guide  you.  I 
should  be  no  true  man  if  tliis  very  womanly  helplessness 
did  not  make  you  doubly  dear  in  my  eyes.  You  mustn't 
dwell  upon  the  hard  things  I  said  in  my  first  moment  of 
terror,  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  falling  about  our 
ears.  I  have  forgiven  you,  Nora — I  swear  I  have  for- 
given you. 

Nora.     I  thank  you  for  your  forgiveness. 

(dofft  out  Ihrf^ftgh  the  open  dfMtr  on  th£  right.) 

Helmer,     No,  stay;   where  are  you  going? 

Nora  (in  the  rtjom  at  the  side).  I  must  collect  myself. 
Only  a  moment. 

Helmer.  Yes,  collect  yourself,  my  scared  little  song- 
bird. I  have  broad  wings  to  sliicld  you.  Our  home  is 
lovely  and  cosy,  Nora;  here  you  arc  safe;  here  I  can  have 
you  for  myself  alone.     You  will  be  to  me  like  a  dove 
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that  has  e.scapcd  unhurt  from  the  claws  of  the  hawk; 
I  shall  bring  your  poor  beating  lieart  to  rest;  believe  me, 
Nora,  very  soon.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  again  that 
I  forgive  you*  Soon  you  will  feel  for  your-clf  that  it  is 
true.  Oh,  this  very  thing  has  made  you  doubly  dear  la 
me*  How  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  drive  you  away, 
or  even  to  reproach  you?  Oh»  you  don*t  know  a  true 
man's  heart,  Nora.  Tliere  is  something  indescribably 
sweet  and  soothing  to  a  man  in  having  forgiven  his  w^ife, 
honestly  forgiven  her  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Has 
she  not  become  Ivis  property  in  a  double  sense?  She 
is  as  though  Ijorn  again.  She  ha^s  become,  so  to  si3eak, 
at  once  his  wife  and  his  child.  That  is  what  you  shall 
be  to  me  in  the  future,  my  bewildered,  helj*less  darling* 
Don't  be  afraid,  Nora;  only  open  your  heart  to  me,  and 
I  will  be  both  will  and  conscience  to  you. — Why,  what's 
this  ?     You  have  changed  your  dress  ? 

Nora  (in  evenjilay  dress) »  Yes,  ThorviJd;  now  I 
have  changed  my  dress. 

HkLuMer,     But  why? 

NoHA.     I  shall  not  sleep  to-night. 

Helmer*     But,  Nora  dear 

Nora  {lookbuj  at  her  watrh).  It's  not  so  late  yet.  Sit 
down,  Thorvald;  you  and  I  have  much  to  say  to  each 
other.  (Shi^  sits  at  ofw  side  of  the  tablr^) 

IlEL^rER.  Nora,  what  does  this  mean?  Your  stony 
look  again - 

Nora.  Sit  down.  It  will  take  some  time,  I  have 
much  to  talk  over  with  you. 

(IIelmer  siis  oppnsiic  to  her*) 

Helmer,  You  alarm  me,  Nora.  I  don*t  understand 
you* 

Nora.  No,  that's  just  it.  You  don't  understand  me; 
and  I  have  never  understood  you — till   to-night.     Mo, 
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don't  iDlernipt.  Only  listen  to  what  I  say. — We  must 
fomc  to  a  final  settlement,  Thorvald. 

Helmbr.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

Nora*     Does  not  one  thing  strike  you  as  we  sit  here  ? 

Helmer.     What  .should  strike  me? 

Nora.  We  have  heen  married  eight  years.  Does 
it  not  strike  you  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  two,  you  and 
I,  man  and  wife,  have  talked  together  seriously  ? 

Helmer.     Seriously!     What  do  you  call  seriously? 

Nora*  During  eight  whole  years>  and  more^-ever 
since  the  day  we  first  met — ^we  have  never  exchanged 
one  serious  word  about  serious  things. 

Helmer.  Was  I  alw^ays  to  trouble  you  with  the 
cares  you  could  not  help  me  to  l>ear  ? 

Nora.  I  am  not  talking  of  cares.  I  say  that  we 
have  never  yet  set  ourselves  seriously  to  get  to  the  hot- 
tom  of  anything, 

Helmer,  Why,  my  dearest  Nora,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  serious  things? 

NoRAi  There  we  have  It!  Yon  have  never  under- 
stood me, — I  have  had  great  injustice  done  me,  Thor- 
vald; 'first  by  father,  and  then  by  you. 

Helmer.  Wliat!  By  your  father  and  me? — By  us, 
who  have  loved  you  more  than  all  the  world  ? 

Nora.  Oh,  you  haven't  ever  loved  me.  You  never 
loved  anything  but  your  own  infatuation  [only  thought 
it  amusing  to  be  in  love  with  me]. 

HELikfEH.     Why,  Nora,  what  a  thing  to  say! 

Nora,  When  I  w^as  a  little  girl  of  four  or  five,  father 
said  I  had  such  an  extraordinary  desire  to  learn  French; 
and  he  made  me  learn  long  pieces  by  heart;  then  he 
said  I  had  a  rare  talent  fur  writing  verse,  and  I  wrote 
many  verses.  But  I  luul  no  wish  either  io  learn  French 
or  to  write  verse;   only  I  believed  I  had,  because  father 
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had  said  so.  Then  he  told  me  that  his  old-fashioned 
furniture  and  high-backed  chairs  with  h^atlier  seats  were 
the  most  handsome;  and  I  tljouglit  Ihey  were.  Then 
he  said  his  higli,  white  stock  and  his  gold-headed  cane 
gave  him  a  distinguished  appearance,  and  I  thought  they 
did  so.  Father  used  to  tell  me  all  his  opinions,  and  I 
held  the  same  opinions.  If  I  had  others  I  said  nothin|; 
about  them>  because  he  wouldn't  have  liked  it.  lie 
used  to  call  me  his  doll»  and  played  with  me  as  I  played 
with  my  dolls.     Then  I  came  to  you,  Thorvald 

Helmer.     You  carae  to  me  ? 

Nora.  Well,  I  mean  I  passed  from  father's  hands 
into  yours.  You  didn't  want  me  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  French,  because  of  all  the  immoral  books;  nor  did 
you  think  it  the  right  thing  for  women  to  write  verse- 
But  you  were  fond  of  music,  and  you  liked  me  to  recite 
monologues  that  we  had  heard  at  the  theatre,  and  dress 
myself  up  in  picturesque  costumes.  You  arranged  our 
house  according  to  your  taste,  and  I  got  the  same  taste-s 
— or  I  pretended  to,  I  don*!  know  which;  or  both  ivays, 
perhaps;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  Y^oii 
and  father  have  done  me  a  great  wrong.  It  is  your  fault 
that  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  lying  and  that  my  life 
has  come  to  nothing, 

HELikfER.  Y'ou  are  unreasonable  and  ungrateful,  Nora! 
Have  you  not  been  happy  here  ? 

Nora.     No.     I  thought  I  was;  but  I  never  was,        _ 

Helmeh.     Not — not  happy! 

Nora.  No;  only  merry,  cheerful.  Our  home  KaJ" 
been  a  doll's  house.  Here  I  have  been  your  doll^  just 
as  I  used  to  be  father  s.  And  the  children,  in  their  turn, 
have  been  my  dolls.  And  I  thought  it  was  amusing  to 
be  played  with  by  you,  just  as  I  thought  it  amusing  to 
play  with  them.     That  has  been  our  marriage^  Thorvald. 
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HeIiMER,  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  ss>\  ex- 
aggerated and  overstrained  though  It  be.  But  henee* 
forth  it  shall  be  ditFerent  Piay-tinie  is  over;  now  comes 
the  time  for  educatioti* 

Nora.     Whose  education?     Mine,  or  the  children's? 

Helmeb.     Both,  my  dear  Nora. 

Nora,  Oh,  Thorvald,  you  are  not  the  man  to  teach 
me  to  be  a  fit  wife  for  you. 

Helm  EH,     And  you  can  say  that? 

Nora.  And  I — how  have  I  prepared  myself  to  edu- 
cate our  children  ? 

HEi^fEH.     Nora! 

Nora.  Did  you  not  say  yourself  just  now,  you  dared 
not  trust  them  to  me? 

HeLuMER,  In  my  first  excitement.  Why  should  you 
dwell  upon  that? 

Nora.  You  spoke  the  truth.  That  problem  is  be- 
yond me.  There  is  another  to  be  solved  first^I  must 
try  to  educate  myself.  You  are  not  the  man  to  help  me 
in  that.  I  must  set  about  it  alone.  And  that  is  why  I 
am  leaving  you, 

Hei^ieb  (jumping  up).  What— do  you  mean  to 
say ? 

Nora.  I  must  stand  alone  if  I  am  ever  to  know  my- 
self and  my  surroundings;  so  I  cannot  stay  here. 

HEiiXrKR-     Nora,  Nora! 

Nora,  I  am  going  this  evening.  It  is  no  use  post* 
poning  such  things,  I  daresay  Christina  will  take  me 
in  for  to- night 

HELJkiER,  You  are  mad,  I  shall  not  allow  it,  I 
forbid  it, 

Nora,  It  is  of  no  use  your  forbidding  me  an\ihing 
now.  I  shall  take  with  me  what  belongs  to  me.  From 
you  I  will  accept  nothing,  either  now  or  afterwards. 
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HeiiMeh,     What  madness  is  this! 

Nora.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  home — I  mean  to  wTiST 
was  my  home.  It  will  be  easier  for  me  to  find  some 
opening  there. 

H ELMER.     Oh,  in  your  blind  inexperience 

Nora.     I  must  try  to  gain  experience,  Thorvald! 

Helmer.  To  forsake  your  home»  your  husband,  and 
your  children  J  And  you  don't  consider  what  the  worid 
will  say  ? 

Nora.  I  can  pay  no  heed  to  that,  I  only  know  that 
I  must  do  it. 

H  ELMER.  This  is  monstrous  I  Can  you  forsake  your 
holiest  duties  in  this  way? 

Nora.     What  do  you  consider  my  holiest  duties? 

Helmer,  Do  I  need  to  tell  you  that?  Your  duties 
to  your  husband  and  your  children. 

Nora.     Ha%'e  I  not  other  duties  equally  sacred  ? 

Helmbb.  Not  in  the  first  rank*  Wliat  duties  do  you 
mean  ? 

Nora,     My  duties  towards  myself. 

Heumer.     Before  all  else  you  are  a  wife  and  mother. 

Nora.  That  I  no  longer  believe.  I  believe  that  be* 
fore  all  else  I  am  a  human  Iwng— or  that  I  should  trj'  to 
become  one,  I  know  that  most  people  agree  with  you, 
Thorvald  ♦  or  that  they  say  something  of  that  sort.  But 
henceforth  I  can^t  be  satisfied  with  what  people  say,  and 
what  is  in  books.  I  must  think  things  out  for  myself, 
and  try  to  get  clear  about  them. 

Helmee.  Are  you  not  clear  about  your  place  in  your 
own  home?  Have  you  not  an  infallible  guide  in  such 
things?     Have  you  not  religion? 

Nora,  Oh^  Thorvald,  I  don't  really  know  what  re- 
ligion is. 

Hbijcer.    What  do  you  mean  ? 
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mA.  I  know  nothing  hut  what  Pastor  Hansen  toM 
mc  when  I  was  confirmed.  He  explained  that  religion 
was  this  and  that.  When  I  get  away  from  all  this  and 
stand  alone,  I  will  look  into  that  matter  too.  I  will  see 
whether  what  lie  taught  me  is  right,  or»  at  any  rate, 
whether  it  is  right  for  me. 

Helmer.  Oh,  this  is  unheard  of!  And  from  so 
young  a  woman!  But  if  religion  cannot  keep  you  right, 
let  me  appeal  to  your  conscience — for  I  suppose  you  have 
some  moral  feeling?  Or,  answer  me:  perhaps  you  have 
none? 

Nora,  Ah,  Thorvald,  what  shall  I  answer?  [it's  not 
easy  to  say].  I  really  don*t  know — I  am  all  at  sea  ahout 
these  things.  I  only  know  that  I  think  quite  differently 
from  you  about  moral  questions.  I  hear,  too,  that  the 
law  is  on  your  side;  Imt  I  can't  l>elieve  it.  I  can't  under- 
stand that  the  law  is  right  in  what  concerns  me.  That 
a  woman  has  no  right  to  spare  her  dying  father,  or  to 
save  her  hu.shand's  life! 

Helmer.  You  talk  like  a  child.  You  don't  under- 
stand the  society  in  which  you  live* 

Nora,  No,  I  do  not.  But  now  I  shall  try  to  learn- 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  which  is  right— society  or  L 
(Sfw  goes  iuio  the  room  on  the  right  and  fetches  her 
hat  and  cloak.) 

Helmeh.  Nora,  you  are  ill;  you  are  feverish;  I 
almost  think  you  are  out  of  your  senses. 

Nora,  I  have  never  felt  so  much  etearness  and  cer- 
tainty as  to-night. 

Helrier.  You  are  clear  and  certain  enough  to  forsake 
husband  and  children? 

No  HA.     Yes. 

Helmer.     Then  there  is  only  one  explanation  possible:, 

Nora.     What  is  that  ? 
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ITelmeh.     You  no  longer  love  me, 

NoRA.     Yes,  Thorvald,  that  is  so. 

Helrier.     Nora  I     Oh,  oh  I 

Nora.  I  will  not  hide  it  from  you — I  do  not  love  you 
any  longer.     That  is  why  I  am  going. 

H ELMER  (muj^terittg  hini^vlf  wiih  di£icuUy).  Are  you 
clear  and  certain  on  ihis  point  too? 

NoR.\.     Yes,  quite. 

HEmiER,  And  can  you  also  make  clear  to  me  how  I 
have  forfeited  your  love  ? 

Nora.  (Ah,  Thorvald,  the  point  is:  you  have  not 
forfeited).  I  can.  You  forfeited  my  love  this  evening, 
when  I  disco%'ered  that  yoo  had  never  loved  me  as  I 
loved  you.  You  forfeited  it  w  hen  I  saw  you  were  not  Ihe 
man  I  had  imagined^when  I  could  no  longer  look  up 
to  you  as  an  exalted  and  superior  l>emg;  for  you  are  not 
one. 

IlEMfEH,     And  how  did  I  disclose  all  this  ? 

Nora.  I  will  tell  you.  That  which  you  call  my 
crime,  my  forging  my  father's  name  to  save  your  life, 
this  secret  has  heen  my  joy  and  pride,  until  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  iL 
1  tiave  gone  througli  a  week  of  deadly  terror, 

Helmer.     T  can  well  understand  that. 

NoEA.  But  you  do  not  understand  why.  Or  can 
you  tell  me? 

Helmer.  Well,  you  had  no  need  to  fear  punishment 
and  disgrace.  You  must  have  known  that  T  should  em- 
ploy every  means  of  saving  you;  that  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  submit  lo  any  conditions 

Nora.  H*m.  What  then  do  you  think  it  was  that 
tnade  me  want  to  die  ? 

HeLuMer.     You  were  afraid  of  my  anger. 
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NoiL^.  No,  Thorvald,  I  waaled  lo  die  in  order  to 
hinder  what  I  so  firmly  believed  your  gratitude,  your 
love  and  your  manly  spirit  would  prompt  you  to  do.  It 
never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  mc  that  you  wouhl  tliink 
of  submitting  to  that  man's  conditions,  that  you  would 
agree  to  direct  your  actions  hy  the  will  of  another.  I 
was  convinced  that  you  would  say  to  him»  "Make  it 
known  to  the  whole  world*';   and  that  then 

Helmer.  Well?  I  should  give  you  up  to  punish- 
ment and  disgrace, 

Nora,  No;  then  I  firmly  believed  that  you  would 
come  forward,  take  everything  upon  yourself,  and  say, 
"I  am  the  guilty  one" 

Uelaier.     Nora! 

Nora.  You  mean  I  would  never  have  accepted  such 
a  sacrifice?  No,  of  course  not.  But  what  would  my 
word  have  been  worth  in  opposition  to  yours  ?  I  so 
firmly  believed  that  you  would  sacrifice  yourself  for  me 
— ^**don*t  listen  to  her,"  you  would  say— "she  is  not  re- 
sponsible; she  is  out  of  her  senses" — ^you  would  say  that 
it  was  love  of  you — yon  would  move  heaven  and  earth. 
I  liiought  you  would  get  Doctor  Rank  to  witness  that  I 
was  mad,  unhinged*  distracted.  I  so  firmly  believed 
that  you  would  ruin  yourself  to  save  me*  That  is  what 
I  dreaded,  and  therefore  I  wanted  to  die. 

Helaier.     Oh,  Nora,  Nora! 

Nora.  And  how  did  it  turn  out?  No  tlianks,  no 
outburst  of  afl^ection,  not  a  shred  of  a  thought  of  saving 
I  me.  Only  reproaches — sneers  at  my  father^ — ^petty  ter- 
rors— tyrannical  abuse  of  a  defenceless  victim. 

Helmer,     Yes,  yes — — 

Nora.  And  I  hen,  tlie  verv^  moment  ttie  danger  was 
over,  it  seemed  to  you  as  though  n<> thing  had  hai)j*encd. 
I  was  again  your  lark,  your  doll,  whom  you  would  take 
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twice  as  much  care  of  in  future,  because  she  was  so  weak 

and  fragile.  Thorvald,  in  that  iiHmieol  you  stoml  re- 
vealed to  me  as  [it  burst  upon  me  thai  1  had  been  living 
here  with]  a  strange  man;  and  with  a  strange  man  I  can- 
not continue  to  live  [that  is  what  cannot  confinue]. 

Helmeh.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  an  abyss  has  opened  between 
us.     But,  Nora,  Nora,  can  it  never  be  filled  up  ? 

NoHA.     As  I  now  am,  I  am  no  w*ife  for  you, 

Helaier.     I  have  strength  to  become  another  man. 

NoEA.  Perhaps — when  your  doll  is  taken  away  from 
you, 

IIelmer.  To  part — to  part  from  you!  No,  Norm, 
no;  I  can*t  grasp  the  thought. 

NoitA*     Tlie  more  reason  for  the  thing  to  happen! 
{She  fetches  her  iravellimj4mg  from  the  roQm  on  the 
right) 

Helmek.  Nora,  Nora,  [not  now!  Wait  till  to-mor- 
row. 

Nora,  I  can't  spend  the  night  in  a  strange  man's 
house. 

H.     .  •  .  brother  and  sister, 

N*  Phrases.  You  know  very  well — that  wouldn't 
long  be  the  case] 

Nora  {Puiiing  on  her  outdoor  ihtngs).  Good-bye, 
Thorvald.  No,  I  won't  go  to  the  children*  I  know 
they  arc  in  better  hands  than  mine.  As  I  now  am,  I 
can  be  nothing  to  them. 

HELiiEii.     But  some  time,  Nora— ^ome  time^ ? 

Nora.  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  have  up  ;dea  w  hat  will 
become  of  me. 

Helmer.     But  you  are  my  wife,  now  and  always. 

Nora.  Listen  to  me,  Thorvald — when  a  wife  leaves 
her  husband's  house,  as  I  am  doings  I  have  heard  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is  free  from  all  duties  towards 
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her.  At  any  rate,  I  rclea.se  you  from  all  duties.  You 
must  not  feel  yourself  bound  by  any  tie*  any  more  than 
I  shall.  There  mu.st  be  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides. 
There,  I  give  you  back  your  ring.     Give  me  mine. 

Helaier.     That  too? 

Nora.     That  too. 

Helaier.     Here  it  is. 

Nora.  Very  well.  Now  it  k  all  over*  I  lay  the  keys 
here.  The  servanlsi  know  about  everjlhing  in  the  house 
— better  than  I  do.  To-morrow^  when  I  have  started, 
Christina  will  come  to  pack  up  the  things  I  brought  with 
me  from  home.     I  will  have  them  sent  after  me, 

H ELMER.  All  over!  All  over!  Nora,  will  you  never 
think  of  me  again  ? 

Nora.  When  a  woman  has  lived  with  a  man  for 
eight  years,  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  become  quite  a 
stranger  to  her.  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  tills  house. 

Heifer.     Nora,  may  I  write  to  you  ? 

Nora.     No, — ^never!     You  must  not. 

Heliier.     But  I  must  send  you — — 

NoftA.     Nothings  nothing. 

IIelmer.     I  must  help  you  if  you  need  it. 

Nora.  Nothing,  nothing,  I  say.  I  take  nothing  from 
strangers. 

Helmer.  I  see  it  well;  I  have  l>erome  a  stranger  to 
you. 

Nora.  You  have,  as  I  to  you.  And  therefore,  good- 
bye! 

Helmer.  Nora — can  I  never  be  more  than  a  stranger 
to  you  ? 

Nora.  Oh,  Thorvahl,  thru  the  miracle  of  miracles 
would  have  to  happrn^- 

Helaier.     What  is  \his  miracle? 
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Noiu*    Bath  of  us  would  have  todiaiige  8f^dfit--H0l^ 
ThcH-valdf  I  no  longer  believe  in  miradeflu 

HsiiMSBw    But  I  bdieve  in  them.    Tdl  mel    We 
must  80  chai^  that ? 

NoR4.    That  communion  betweoi  us  dbaU  be  a  i 
riage.    (xood-bye. 

(She  rapidly  fncks  up  her  irevdUng-hagp  node 
goee  aid.) 

HwTJMnBil  (einke  inh  a  chair  by  the  dear).    Nova! 
Noral-^The  miracle  of  mirades ?! 
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FROM  THE  SECOND  ACT 

N.    People  are  sympathetic  towards  those  who  ate 
ill. — Yfhai  are  the  children  doing? 
A.    Oh»  poor  mites»  they're  amusing  tlmnselves  as 

well  as  they  can. 

N.  Ask  for  me.  If  I  can't  have  them  so  much  with 
me  in  future 

A.     Little  children  get  used  to  anything. 

N.  If  I  went  quite  away  from  them,  do  you  believe 
they  would  forget  me 

A.     Gracious  me  quite  away 

Nora.  Hasn't  your  daughter  become  a  stranger  to 
you- 


A.     How  does  Mrs.  Nora  know- 


N.  That  you  have  had  a  child — ^I  have  known  that 
since  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen — otherwise  you  could  not 
have  been  my  nurse.  Oh,  it  must  be  terrible  to  be  tor© 
away  from  one's  dear  ones. 
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A.     We  poor  people  don't  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
little  Nora  wils  like  a  child  of  my  own    — 

N.     You  rnuiit  never  leave  the  litlle  ones,  promise  me 
that. 

A.     Did  I  not  look  after  Nora,  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  and  had  no  mother  but  me. 

N,     Yes,  yes,  they  are  in  good  hands  with  you. 


No —    How  kind  of  you  to  come. 

Mrb.  L.     I  have  come  to  tliank  your  husband. 

N.     Appointed. 

Mrs.  L.     Yes — Perhaps  he  is  not  at  home. 

N.  Is  so  busy.  But  now  you  must  help  me.  Look 
here.  Fancy  ball  at  Stenborg's  overhead  on  third  floor. 
I  am  to  appear  a.s  a  Neapolitan  girl  and  dance  the  taran- 
tella— learnt  it  on  the  spot — promised  Torvald — Can 
you  help 

Mrs.  L.  Will  try — But  I*ve  quite  forgotten  to  thank 
you  for  the  pleasant  evening  yesterday 

Nora.  Oh,  Torvald  has  the  art  of  making  everj^thing 
so  pleasant. 

Mrs,  L.  You  too — But  tell  me.  is  Doctor  Rank  al- 
ways so  serious  as  he  was  last  evening 

N.  He  suffers  from  a  dreadful  Hlness — But  yesterday 
it  was  c^ertainly  marked 

Mrs,  L.     He  comes  here  very  often, 

N.  Every  day — he  h  quite  one  of  the  family;  I  don't 
think  he  could  get  on  without  us. 


N.  I  assure  you.  But,  Doctor  R.  ?  I*m  certain  that 
if  I  asked  him 

Mrs.  L,  N.  N.  behind  your  husband's  back — why 
don^t  you  speak  to  your  husband 
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N.  Oh,  you  iUint  undersland  it  alK  don't  know 
Torvalti 

Mrs.  L.     Not  Dr,  R.  on  auv  account. 

N.  Would  never  occur  tu  Die;  although  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  it. 

IVIrh*  Ij.  But  you  must  get  clear  of  it.  This  ssecrecy 
is  likely  to  undermine  all  truthfulness  in  your  relations 
with  your  husband- 

N.  And  you  can  say  that.  Yes,  I  must  get  clear  of 
it.  Tell  me,  when  everything  is  paid,  one  gets  back 
the  paper? 

I^Irs,  L.     Yes,  of  course.  

N,     Oh,  to  have  money,  Christina 

Mrs,  L.     Would  not  your  husband— — -? 

N.  Oh,  there  are  many  tliat  he—  {Hummtntf.)  Bui 
courage — leap  into  it,  not  creep — — 

Mrs.  L,     But  no  more  secrets  from  your  husband,  N. 

N.  Pooh!  a  husband  need  not  know  everything. 
Hush,  here  he  comes.  [Go  into  the  nursery,  dear.  Tor- 
vald  doesn't  like  to  see  dressmaking.]  (Goes  into  the 
halL)  Oh,  is  that  you.  Tor  vald  dear — how  cold  you  are. 
Haven't  you  been  frozen  at  the  Bank  ?  Well,  that's  all 
right. 


I 


H.     — If  R.  comes,  te  Tvill  find  me  in  the  inner  office — 

{Goes  into  his  roamJ) 

N,  Doctor  R — ^Yes,  it's  his  time  for  coming^ — It  must 
be.  Now  he  will  soon  get  the  letter — ^There's  a  ring; 
that's  he.  No,  it's  not  he — Ah,  Doctor,  it's  you*  Bring 
in  the  lamp*  Ellen — Come  here.  Doctor;  I  think  my  hus^ 
band  has  something  to  do 


R.     One  can't  call   an  ugly  thing  by  pretty  names. 
Well,  one  has  to  go  some  day.     Bui  to  suffer  thus  for 
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another's  sin.  Wlierr's  the  justice  of  it?  And  yet  you 
can  I  race  in  every  family  nil  inexorahle  retrihtilion.  It  Is 
my  father's  wild  oats  that  my  poor  spine  must  do  penance 
for. 

N.  Bui,  my  dear  Doctor  II — You  may  live  a  long 
while  yet. 

R.  IFm,  Vm  quite  dear  about  it.  This  is  the  last 
Christmas  I  shall  spend  in  ttiis  house.  I  wonder  how 
things  will  look  in  a  year*s  lime 

N.     Ah,  if  one  could  know  that, 

R — Well,  I  he  absent  are  soon  forgot  ten^ 


R,     You  see,  you  see. 

N.  Only  to  put  my  costume  in  order.  Now  don't 
be  angr}%  dear  Dr.  R.  Fie,  you  were  so  unfriendly  to 
her  last  evening.  Do  be  i^oikI:  you  are  our  first  and  Imst 
frient],  you  know  that — To-morrow  you  shall  see  how 
beautiful  I  shall  l>e  at  the  ball — R,,  now  I'll  show  you 
fiomelhin^.     Look  here. 

R.     What  is  it. 

N.     Look. 

R.     Silk  slof'kin^. 

N.  Flesli-tHihiured — No,  no,  no,  you  must  only  look 
at  the  feet. — ()li,  well,  I  suppose  you  may  look  at  the 
rest  too. 

R.     Do  you  think  those  stockings  will  fit  you. 

N.     Why  not 

R.     Oh,  I  didn't  know 

N.  (hilM  him  lighthj  on  the  cheek  with  the  stockings.) 
For  shame. 

R.     Nora — Mrs.  llelmer — when  one  is  jpjoing  to  die. 

N.  You  mustn't  Sv  and  h*ave  us;  you  must  go  on 
being  Torvald's  and  my  best  and  dearest  friend— — 
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R.  Oh,  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
my  friendship  to  you,  I  have  only  aerepted  what  you 
have  lavished  up*>ii  mt%  fomfort,  kindness — I  had  almost 
said  happiness 

N.     And  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for — no 

R.     For  what  ? 

N.     For  a  great  proof  of  your  friendship? 

R.  Oh,  do  so,  N.;  you  don*t  know  how  gladly  I  would 
leave  behind  something — a  rememliranre;  something  that 
would  keep  me  from  oblivion.     But  what  is  it? 

N.  Oh,  no,  I  cannot — Now^  that  I  am  to  say  it,  it  seems 
to  me  an  impossibility — I  don't  know  how  you  will  judge 
of  mfi 

R,  Then  I  will  tell  you  something.  You  sliall  know 
now  wJiat  you  have  never  guessed;  have  never  been  able 
to  guess — A  dying  man,  as  I  am,  may  speak  out;  I  Iia%*e 
kept  silenee  hitherto, 

N,     Dr,  R.,  keep  silence  still. 

R.  No,  you  shall  hear  it;  I  have  loved  you,  N*,  loved 
you  ever  since  I  have  known  you.  Every  moment  I  have 
passed  witli  you  has  l>cen  like  a  great  indescribable  bappi* 
ness,  the  only  ha(>piness  I  have  known, 

N*     Not  so  loud — ^sonie  one  might  hear  you. 

R.  Helmer  himself  may  hear  every  single  word  I  have 
addressed  to  you;  when  I  am  gone  he  shall  know  all; 
but  you  shall  hear  it  now,  so  that  you  may  turn  to  me  w^ith 
full  eonfideuee,  I  will  only  tell  you  this.  No  one  has 
loved  you  more  deeply  than  I, 

NoEA  {going  to  the  door).     FJIen,  bring  the  lamp. 

R,     Nora— 

Nora,   Oh,  mv  dear  Dr,  R  — that  was  too  bad  of  you 

R,     What? 

N,  Whv  should  you  have  told  me  that*  It  wa^s  all  so 
Biee;  it  was  so  unnecessary 
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R.     Wliat  do  you  mean  ?     Did  you  know— 

(The  Maid  e filers  wtth  the  lamp.) 
Nora.     Thanks.     Put  it  on  the  tabh*  thore- 


{Exii  Maid.) 

R,     Nora,  I  Rsk  you,  did  you  know^ — — 

N-     Oh,  I  don*t  know  what  I  knew;  one  has  an  idea* 
or — ^no,  I  doo't  know  at  all 

R.     Well,  you  know  now  that  you  ean  count  upon  me— 
Now  go  on 

N.     Go  on — now  ? 

R— ^Oh,  let  me  do  for  you  whatever  a  man  can. 

N — You  can  do  nothing  for  me  now^ — 

R.     Not  now  ?     Now  that  you  know 

N — Above  all,  not  now.     Oh,  Heaven,  why  can^t  a 
man  understand 

R.     Yes,  N.,  I  ought  to  have  understood, 

N.     Too  late. 

R.     Ought  I  to  go — for  ever. 

N.     No,  you  mustn't.  You  must  come  and  go  aa  you've 
always  done.     Torvald  cairt  do  without  you. 

R.     But  you 

N,     Oh,  I,  I^ — but  now  you  must  go  in  to  Torvald  for 
a  while 

R,     Are  you  angry  ? 

N.     No;   but  now  you  must  go  to  him.     He*s  waiting 
for  you  in  the  inner  office. 

R.     When  you  remember  what  I  have  said  to  you,  you 
must  also  bear  in  mind  tliat  I  am  a  dying  man. 

(He  gifes  into  Helmeu*»  mom,) 

N,     It  was  best  thus.     No  obligation  to  anyone.     He 

won't  come.     Nothing  will  liappen. 

{She  is  going  into  the  wnm  on  the  left;    at  thr  .^ame 
momejit  Thk  JLvio  opens  the  door  into  the  halt,) 

Maid  (sofilf/).     Please,  ma'am. 
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N.     What  is  it. 

M.     The  gentleman  who  came  to  see  Mr.  Helmer ; 
terday 

N.     What  gentleman;   there  were  so  many- 

M.     He  gave  his  card 

N.     Ah — where  is  he 

M*     He  came  up  the  back  stair,  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  alone,  ma*am. 

N.     Oh,  Heaven,  now;  I — ^I  can't 

M.     He  said  he  wouldn't  go  until  he  had  spoken  to 
you* 

N.     Then  let  him  come  in;  Ellen,  don't  say  anything; 
it's  a  surprise  for  my  husband 

M.     Oh,  yes,  nia*am,  I  understand — *— 

N.     Oh,  this  dreadful  tlifng 

{She  dips  the  holt  of  11 /.s  door,)     (The  Maih  opens 
the  door  for  K*  and  ifhida  it  after  him,) 


Kr.  a  money  transaction  of  this  kind  with  a  minor 
is  not  even  strictly  speaking  binding 

N.  Is  it  not?  Well,  well,  it*s  all  the  same,  I  shall 
pay  nevertheless, 

Ku,  Good,  good;  but  what  I  was  going  to  say  was, 
if  you  have  any  desperate  scheme  in  your  head 

k     What  if  I  have? 

Kr.  Put  all  that  out  of  your  head.  Were  you  per- 
haps thinking  of  going  away  secretly 

N*     How  do  you  know  that  ?     Who  has  told  you 

Kr.     Or  perhaps  of  something  worse 


N.     Oh,  don't  speak  of  it — that  terrible 

Kh.     Yes,  it  must  he  terrilile,  CHpecially  for  a  lady  so 

delieately  brought  uj>*     The  icy  water,  black,  deep^ 

N.     How  do  you  know  all  this — — 
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Kr,  And  next  spring  when  the  ice  melts  to  come  tip 
again — ug\}\  unrecognisable — I  liadri't  the  courage,  and 
it  was  in  summer  time,  tuo^ — and  now  it  is  midwinter 

N<     Never — I  should  never  have  courage  to  do  it. 

K.  Besides,  It  would  be  very  foolish.  You  Itave  a 
happy  home,  a  husband  and  chitdren  of  whom  you  are 
fond,  A  number  of  good  friends,  respect  from  everyone 
—and  your  life  bt'fore  you. 

N.     Oh,  yes,  yes — ,  life  might  be  so  lovely 

Kr.  Therefore  you  must  not  throw  it  away  thought- 
lessly; I  am  afraid  I  frightened  you  too  much  yesterday, 
and  so  I  want  lo  talk  to  you  noiv — to  prepare  you 

N-     For  what  ? 

Kr.  I  have  been  thinking  more  carefully  over  these 
matters.  My  position  is  not  such  that  I  can  let  go  the 
hold  I  have  now  obtained  over  Helmer— I  shall  not  abuse 
it,  if  he  is  reasonable. 

N,     Wiat  will  yon  do, 

K.  This  course  is  not  my  choice;  it  is  your  hus- 
band's. I  would  have  preferred  to  content  myself  with 
regaining  my  position,  step  by  step.  That  has  not 
succeeded;  very  well;  with  this  piece  of  paper  I  have 
my  good  friend  T.  IL  in  my  pocket; 

N.     You  never  will; 

K.  I  shall;  within  three  months  I  shall  be  in  the 
Bank's  service  again.  Before  a  year  is  out  I  shall  be 
the  manager's  right  hand.  He  won't  dare  to  show  fight. 
It  won't  be  T.  H.,  but  Nils  K.,  that  manages  the  Joint 
Stock  Bank. 

X.  Do  you  know  that  this  is  his  life's  work;  he  will 
never  give  it  up;  he  will  have  his  liberty  and  no  ene  over 
him. 

K.  Doesn't  concern  me — for  your  sake  he  will  have 
to  yield — — 
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NoR4.  Very  wdl;  nowl  have  ooiirageenouc^  for anyw 
ikiiiig. 

K.  Bah— you  haven't — I  have  seen  that  much — 
Diowti  yoursdf  in  the  odd  water?] 

N.    lihaUdoit 

K.  What  would  be  the  use  of  it;  I  have  }iim  in  my 
pocket  all  the  same — I  can  hdd  your  reputation  over 
him. — Look»  here  is  the  letter. 

N.    Give  it  to  me. 

K    To  deliver- — 

N.    Yes,  yes 

K.    Thanks;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  safer  if  I 

N.  You  can't  see  him;  you  can't  speak  to  him  now — 
It  is  a  rdief  to  me  to  know  that  you  won't  do  anything 
fooUsh 

N.  He's  going;  he's  dhanged  his  mind— ah — in  the 
letter-box 


FROM  THE  THHtp  ACT 

H.  What  is  it  you  won't  have?  There  is  nothing 
you  may  refuse,  if  I  want  it.  Am  I  not  your  husband  ? 
What  is  it  you  won't  have  ? 

N.     Nothing.    Your  wishes  are  mine. 

H.  Oh,  what  a  brute — ^what  a  madman  I  am.  But 
the  thought  of  your  being  mine  sometimes  turns  my 
head  (kisses  her  hands  again  and  again).  Can  you  for- 
give me,  my  dearest  Nora — can  you — ^I  swear  to  you — 

(A  knock  at  the  outer  door.) 

N.  (wUh  a  scream).    Who  is  that  coming? 


GHOSTS 


The  play  is  to  be  like  a  picture  of  life*  Belief  under- 
mined. But  it  does  not  do  to  say  ^o*  '*  The  Orphanage  ** 
— ^for  the  sake  of  otJiers,  They  are  to  be  happy— ^but 
this  too  is  only  an  appearance — Everything  is  ghosts,- — - 

A  leading  point:  She  has  been  a  believer  and  roman- 
tic^ — this  is  not  entirely  obht crated  by  the  standpoint 
reached  later— "Every thhig  is  ghosts." 

Marriage  for  external  reasons,  even  when  these  are 
religious  or  moraU  brings  a  Nemesis  upon  the  offspring. 

She,  the  iilegitimale  child,  can  be  saved  by  being  mar* 
ried  to — the  son — but  tlien- ? 


He  was  dissipated  and  his  health  was  shattered  in  hia 
youth;  then  she  appeared,  the  religious  enthusiast;  she 
saved  him;  she  was  rich.  He  was  going  to  marry  a  girl 
who  was  consiilered  unworthy.  He  had  a  son  by  his 
wife,  then  he  went  back  to  the  girl;  a  daughter. 


These  women  of  the  present  day,  ill-used  as  daughters, 
as  sisters,  as  wives,  not  educated  according  to  their  gifts, 
prevented  from  following  their  inclination,  deprived  of 
their  inheritance*  embittered  in  temper — it  is  these  who 
furnish  the  mothers  of  the  new  generation.  What  is 
the  result? 


The  key-note  is  to  be:  The  prolific  growth  of  our  in- 
tellectual life,  in  literature,  art,  etc.^and  in  contrast  to 
tills:   the  whole  of  mankind  gone  astray, 
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The  complete  liiiman  being  is  no  longer  a  product  of 
nature,  lie  Ls  an  artifieial  prfKliiet  like  corn,  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  Creole  race  and  thoroughbred  horses  and 
dogs,  the  vine,  etc. 

The  fault  lies  in  that  all  mankind  ha.s  failed.  If  a  man 
daims  to  live  and  develop  in  a  human  way,  it  is  mepalo- 
mania.  All  mankind,  and  espeeially  the  Christian  part 
of  it,  suffers  from  megalomania. 


Among  us,  monuments  are  erected  to  the  dead,  since 
we  have  a  duty  towards  them;  we  allow  lepers  tu  marn*; 
but  their  offspring ?     The  unlxirn- ? 


FROM  THE  FIRST  ACT 

Partor  M,  But  one  has  a  duty  towards  the  society 
in  which  one  lives.  If  one  has  a  good  and  beneficial 
vocation  to  work  at— and  such  we  ought  all  to  have,  Mrs. 
Alving — then  one  owes  it  to  that  vocation  and  to  one*s 
self  to  stand  before  the  eyes  of  society  in  as  irreproach- 
able a  light  as  possible;  for  if  one  be  not  irreproachable^ 
one  can  make  no  progress  with  one's  aims. 

Mrs.  a.     Yes,  you  are  perfectly  right  there. 


Pastor  M,  To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty — ^I  may 
even  say  the  painfulness — of  the  position.  The  serious 
Christians  of  the  town  take  a  lively  interest  in  this  Or- 
phanage. It  is,  of  course,  founded  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town,  as  well;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  wilK  to  a 
considerat>te  extent,  result  in  lightening  our  Poor  Rates. 
But  now,  of  course,  everj*  one  in  the  town  knows  that  I 
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have  been  your  adviser^  and  have  had  the  business  ar- 
rangements in  my  IiantlH.  My  parish  toners  might  there- 
fore so  easily  be  led  to  think  that  I,  their  clergyman 

Mrb.  a.  Yes,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  unpleasant 
for  you. 

Pastor  M.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
no  idea  of  the  attitude  my  superiors  in  the  church  would 
adopt  towards  the  c|uestion* 

Mits.  A.  Very  well,  nxy  dear  Pastor  Manders;  that 
consideration  is  quite  decisive. 

Pastor  M*     Then  we  do  not  insure  ? 


Pastor  M.  That  is  a  very  disputable  point,  Mrs. 
Alving.  A  child's  proper  place  is,  and  must  be,  the 
home, 

Os.  There  I  think  you're  quite  right,  Pastor  Mau- 
de: rs. 

Pastor  M*  Ah»  you  can  liardly  have  any  idea  of 
what  a  home  should  be 

O.  Oh,  but  anyhow  I  have  seen  other  people's 
homes. 

Pastor  M,  I  tliought,  however,  that  over  there,  es- 
pecially in  artistic  circles,  the  life  was  a  somewhat  home- 
less one 

O.  Well,  most  of  the  young  men  are  forced  to  live 
so;  they  have  no  money,  and  besides  they  don't  want  to 
give  up  their  precious  freedom — they  live  frugally^  I 
€^n  tell  you,  a  slice  of  ham  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Pastor  M.     But  in  what  company? 

O.  In  ver>'  pleasant  company.  Pastor  Manders. 
Sometimes  a  few  models  join  them  and  then,  as  likely 
as  not,  there's  dancing. 
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Pastor  M.     Models 


Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

O.  We  painters  and  sculptors  require  models,  I  sup- 
pose. Otherwise  how  could  we  reproduce  the  tension  of 
the  muscles  and  the  reflected  lights  on  the  skin — and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Pastor  M.  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
women  who 

O.  Who  sit  to  us  artists;  yes,  I  can  assure  you  theie 
are. 

Pastor  M.  And  such  immorality  is  tolerated  by  the 
authorities  ? 

O.  The  authorities  tolerate  worse  kinds  of  immorality 
than  that.  Pastor,  as  you  are  doubtless  not  unaware 

Pastor  M.  Alas,  alas,  that  is  only  too  true;  but  as  to 
these  models,  it  is  even  worse,  for  it  takes  place  openly 
and  is  spoken  about 

O.  Yes,  it  would  never  occur  to  us  to  do  otherwise* 
Oh,  I  can  assure  you,  there  are  many  fine  figures  among 
the  models  one  doesn't  often  see  here. 

Pastor  M*  Is  it  In  such  society  you  have  been  living 
abroad  f 

O.  Sometimes  too  I  visit  my  friends  at  their  homes; 
one  has  to  sec  what  their  domestic  circle  is  like,  play  a 
little  with  the  children. 

Pastor  M.  But  you  said  most  of  the  artists  were  not 
married. 

O*     Oh,  that  was  a  mistake — I  meant  wedded. 

Pastor  M.     But,  gooti  heavens 

0»  But,  my  dear  Pastor  Manders,  what  are  they  to 
do?  A  poor  painter,  a  poor  girl;  they  can't  afford  to 
Cnarry,  it  costs  a  great  deal.     What  arc  they  to  do  ? 

Pastor  M.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Alving;  they  should 
remain  apart. 

O.     That  doctrine  will  scarcely  go  down  with  warm- 
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blooded  young  people*  full  of  the  joy  of  life.     Oh,  the 
glorious  free  life  out  there. 

Pastor  M,  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  such  freedom 
is  to  be  signalised  a.s  praiseworthy 

O,  I^t  me  tell  you,  sir,  you  raay  visit  many  of  these 
irregular  homes  and  you  wiU  never  hear  an  offensive 
word  there*  And  let  oie  tell  you  another  thing;  I  have 
never  come  across  immorality  among  our  artists  over 
there — but  do  you  know  where  I  have  found  it^ ? 

Pastor  M.     No,  I'm  Iiappy  to  say- *^ 

O.  Well,  then,  I'm  afraid  I  must  inform  you*  I  have 
met  With  it  in  many  a  pattern  husband  and  father  who 
has  come  to  Paris  to  have  a  look  round  on  his  own 
account,  one  of  these  gentlemen  with  a  heavy  gold  chain 
outside  his  waistcoat;  do  vou  know  what  is  the  first 
thing  these  gentlemen  do  ?  Why,  they  hunt  up  some  poof 
artist  or  other^  gel  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  ask  him 
to  supper  at  a  smart  restaurant,  make  the  champagne 
flow  freely — ^and  then  take  his  arm  and  propose  that  they 
shall  make  a  night  of  it — and  then  we  artists  hear  of 
places  we  never  knew  of  before,  and  see  things  we  never 
dreamed  of^ — But  ifiese  are  the  respectal^tle'men,  Pastor 
Manders,  and  on  their  return  you  can  hear  their  praises 
of  the  pure  morals  of  home  in  contrast  to  the  corruption 
abroad — oh  yes — these  men  know  what*s  what— they 
have  a  right  to  be  heard* 

Mas.  A.  But,  my  dear  Oswald,  you  mustn't  get 
excited. 

O.  No,  you're  right;  it*s  bad  for  me — I  shall  go  for 
a  little  turn  before  dinner.  Excuse  me,  Pastor,  I  know 
you  can't  take  my  point  of  view;  but  I  had  to  speak  out 
for  once. 

(He  goes  out  by  the  second  door  to  the  right,) 

Fabtor  M.     Then  this  is  what  he  has  come  to  I 
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Bbo.  You  might  have  broii|^t  nie  ap  to  be  a  ladjr, 
iilft*am>  it  would  hav^  suited  me  b^fter.  And  tfaeo  I 
duidduH  baye  had  to  be  so  careftd  about  monqr. 
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FIRST  ACT 


At  Wallers  house,  A  rivhly  and  comfortahly  furnished 
^Tnoking-room;  upftoktrred  sofas  and  armchairs; 
»mokmg4ab[es  ivith  pipes  and  cigar-boxes;  liyhied 
lamps  and  branching  candlesticks.  At  the  back,  a 
large  open  door  with  curtains  draum  back.  IViihin 
is  seen  the  billiard-room^  aho  lighted  up,  hi  front,  mi 
ttie  right  {in  the  S7noking-roo7n)  ^  a  amall  baize  door 
leads  into  the  o£ice.  On  the  left^  in  fronts  the  fireplace 
with  a  fire^  and  beyond  the  f  replace  a  double  door 
leading  ifUo  the  dining'Toom,  From  mithin  is  heard 
loud-voiced  conversation  and  laughter  of  many 
guests,  A  glass  i^  tapped  with  a  knife;  silence 
follows,  A  toast  is  proposed;  then  again  a  loud  buzz 
of  conversation, 

Walle's  servant,  in  lirery\  and  two  or  three  hired  waiters 
in  black  are  putting  the  smoking-room  and  billiard' 
room  in  order, 
Walle*s  Servant  (bends  down  to  ptd  more  coed  on 

th^  fire,  while  listening  and  saying  to  one  of  tfie  hired 

waiters).     Hark  to  lhem»  Jensen!    now  the  old  man's 

on  his  legs  holding  a  long  palaver  about  Mrs.  Sorby, 
Hired  Waiter  (lighiing  a  candlestii'k) ,     Are  they^ — 

very  good  friends,  eh  ? 

Walle's  Servant,     I^ord  knows. 

Hired  Waiter.     I've  lieard  tell  as  he's  been  a  lively 

customtT  in  his  day. 
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Walle's  Servant.     May  be, 

(Puis  dfium  the  fire-shoveL) 
Another  Hired  Waiter  {in  the  dimr  way  of  the  billiard- 

room).     Petterseri,  liere*s  an  old  chap  wanting 

Walle's  Servant.  Now?  TheyVe  just  going  to 
leave  the  table. 

(Old  Ekdahl  appears  from  the  rights  in  the  billiard- 
room.  He  is  while-haired,  quiet  in  manner  and 
sioop.9  somewhat:  he  is  dressed  iji  an  old-fashioned 
ovcreoat  with  a  high  collar;  and  carries  in  his 
hand  a  winter  cap  and  a  faded  cotton  umbrella. 
Under  his  arm  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  blue  wrap- 
per,) 
Wallers  Servant,  Good  Lord — what  do  you  want 
here  at  this  time  of  night? 

Ekdahu     I  must  get  into  the  office — — 
Wallers  Servant.     The  oflSee  was  closed  an  hour 
ago,  and   -  — 

Ekdahl.  Yes,  they  told  me  so;  but  Fm  sure  Mr. 
Graberg's  in  there  still,  and   if  you — ^if  you*  {PainiM 

*  Ekdahl  here  hesitates  between  the  formal  De  and 
the  familiar  du  (thou);  Pettersen  replies  to  him  withdu* 

towards  the  baize  door)  would  let  me  go  this  way-= 

Walle's  Servant.  WelK  you  may  go.  (Moving  a 
table.)  Oh,  look  here,  Ekdahl,  lend  me  a  hand  with  this 
table. 

Ekdahl  (involunlarily  drawing  himself  up),  1 — ! 
(Meekly.)     Oh,  I  see,  the  table 

Walle*s  Servant.  Thanks.  (Open^  the  baize  door,) 
There,  in  with  you,  Ekdahl;  but  mind  you  go  out  again 
the  other  way,  for  we've  got  company. 

Ekdahii.     Yes,  I  know— — 

{He  goes  into  ike  office,) 
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One  or  the  Hirkd  Waiteks,  Is  he  one  of  the  office 
people  ? 

Walle's  Servant.  No*  he*s  only  an  outside  hand 
that  does  odd  jobs  of  copying.  But  he^s  been  a  tip- 
topper  in  his  day,  he  has. 

IIiHED  Waiter.     Yes,  he  looked  like  it 
Walle's    Servant.     Alu    he's    been    a    lawyer    and 
deuce  knows  what.     I^ord,  I  know  old  Ekdahl  well,  I 
do.     Many  a  nip  of  I  litters  and  bottle  of  ale  wc  two 
have  drunk  at  Madam  Eriksen's. 

Hiked  Waiter.  He  don't  look  as  if  he'd  much  to  stand 
treat  with. 

WalIje's  Servant,     Why,  bless  you,  Jensen*  it's  me 
that   stands  treat.     I  always  think  there's  no  harm  in 
being  a  bit  eivil  to  folks  that  have  had  a  hard  time. 
Hired  Waiter,     Did  he  go  bankrupt  then  ? 
WaIiLE*s  Servant,     Worse  than  that.     lie  went  to 
prison. 

Hired  Waiter,     To  prison! 

Walle's  Servant,  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  Peniten- 
tiary .     (  L  iMc  Ji^. )     S  h !     Tf ley '  re  lea v  i  n  g  t  h  e  tab!  e, 

{Tfie  dining'romn  door  is  thrown  open  from  wiihin^ 
by  a  couple  of  ivaiters.  The  wfwk  com  pan  if  grad- 
tuiUy  cojm^s  out,  Walle  leada  the  watf^  with  an 
elderly  lady  [Mrs.  Sorby]  on  fuji  arm;  lie  take^'i 
her  out  through  the  hillinrd-rootn  and  tkenre  into  an 
ml  joining  room  on  the  right.  Gentlemen  of  various 
ages  enter  in  groups  and  scatter  thems§hes  in  the 
sm^iking-room  ami  billtard-room>,  Chetmherlains 
FLf)R,  Kaspersen  and  Sjether  enter,  conversing 
with  liHEGERS  Walle.  Lasi  comes  Halfdan 
Ekdahl.) 

Flor.  Whew!  What  a  dinner!— It  was  no  joke  to  do 
it  justice! 
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Kaspersen*  Oh,  with  a  htlle  good-will  one  can  g«t 
through  a  hjt  in  three  hoors.     What  do  you  say,  Sacther? 

BOTHER.  It's  the  appetite  that  provides  the  motive 
power,  ho-he! 

Flor.     Ah,  if  one  had  your  stomach,  Kaspersen. 

Kaspersen  (Mrokifuj  Floras  watMcocU),  I  should 
think  your  own  would  hold  a  good  deaL 

Flor.  Ah»  yes,  if  it  could  only  digest  what  it  can 
hold 

Gregers  Walle.  There's  a  remedy  for  everj^thing* 
Mr.  Flor.  Otherwise  why  do  you  suppose  an  all-seetog 
Providence  created  mineral  waters? 

Kaspersen.     Fie,   fie,   now   youVe 
again. 

Gregees.     It  slicks  to  one,  unfortunately 
see,  Tve  just  come  from  there. 

Walle   (re-entering  [wiih  Mrs.  SoRBvp, 
you  studying  so  intently,  Ekdahl  ? 

Halfdan*     Only  an  album,  Mr,  Walle. 

Walle.  Ah,  photographs!  They  are  quite  in  youf 
line,  of  course. 

Kaspersen.  Have  you  brought  any  with  you  ?  Of 
your  own  manufacture?     What? 

Halfdan.     No,  I  haven*t. 

Walle.  But  you  ought  to  have.  Then  you  might 
have  contributed  to  the  entertainment,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  In  this  house  every^  one  is  expected  to 
do  something  in  return  for  his  dinner,  Mr.  EkdahL 

Flor,  Where  one  dines  so  well,  that  duty  becomes  a 
plea.su  re. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Chamberlain  Flor  exerts  himself  on  be- 
half of  the  ladies  till  the  prrsjH radon  runs  off  him. 

Flor.  On  behalf  of  the  lady,  Mrs.  Sorby;  the  lady  of 
the  house 
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Mrs.  Sohby.  Ah,  to-day  you  have  an  easy  task.  And 
Chamberlain  Kas|,erseii — what  does  he  do»  I  wonder ? 

Fu>R.     He  produces  witticisms— — 

Mrs.  Sorbi\     Did  you  say,  re-produces ? 

Kaspersen  (laughmg).     Now  you're  getting  too  bad* 

Flor,     I  only  said  |>rr;duces,  but 

Kaspersen.  Oh,  well.'One  can  only  use  the  gifts  one 
has. 

Mrs.  S5rby.  That's  true;  and  therefore  Chamber- 
lain S^ther  is  always  so  ready  to  turn  over  nausic. 

Sjether.     He-he! 

Greoers  (.mfdy).     You  must  join  in,  Hialman 

HiALMAR  EKDAHit  {shrugging  fda  dtould^rs).  What 
am  I  to  talk  about? 

Walberg,  Throw  away  your  cigarette  end*  and  take 
a  proper  cigar. 

Kaspersen.     Yes,  but  is  Mrs.  Sorby  smoke-dried  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby  (Ugkiing  a  cigareUe).  I  take  care  of  that 
myself. 

S^THER.     Oh,  I  say! 

Flob,     Remarkably  delicate  Tokay. 

Valberg.  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that.  But  it  cost 
a  pretty  penny,  too;  for  it*s  one  of  the  very  finest  sea- 
sons, you  must  know. 

HiALMAit.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  sea- 
sons ? 

Valberg.  Come!  That's  good!  It  really  doesn't 
pay  to  set  good  wine  before  you. 

Kaspersen.  Tokay  is  like  photograplis,  Mr.  Ekdahl; 
they  both  need  sunshine.     Am  I  not  right? 

HiALMAR.     Yes,  light  is  important,  no  doubt. 

Mrs.  S<iRBY.  And  it's  exactly  the  same  with  Cham- 
berlains;  they,  too,  depend  very  much  on  sunshine. 
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Oh,  fie!     That's  a  ver;  tlirfaelbarc  sar- 

Sorby  is  reproducing 

Possibly;   but  it's  true  that  the  seasons 


Kaspersen* 

casm! 

Floh,     Mrs. 
Mrs.  SOkby 
differ  greatly, 

Elaspersen.  But  you  reckon  mo  among  tlie  fine  vin- 
tages, don't  you,  Mrs.  Sorl)y  ? 

Mrs.  S5rby.  Oh,  I'm  sure  you  all  belong  to  the 
same  vintage,  all  three* 

Valberg.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — that's  one  for  yon!  Fill  your 
glasses,  gentlemen.  In  such  villainously  cold  weather, 
A  good  glass,  a  warm,  comfortable  home — at  least  I 
Ihink  it  is  so.  Within  one's  own  four  walls  is  the  place 
to  look  for  true  comfort, 

(The  guests  touch  ilieir  glasses  and  drink.) 
Grabero  {at  the  baize  door) ,   Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  can^l 
get  ouL 

Walle.     Have  yon  been  locked  in  again  ? 
GrAberg.     Yes,   and   Flaksrud   has   carried   off   the 
keys — — 

Walle.     TiVell,  you  can  pass  out  this  way. 

GkAberg.     But  here's  some  one  else- 

Walle,  All  right;  come  through,  both  of  you.  Don't 
be  afraid. 

(GrXberg    and   Old   Ekdahl   conie   through  the 
baize  doarJ) 
Werlb  (involuntarilt/).     Ugh! 

{The  laughter  and  talk  among  Oic  guests  cease  sud* 
denly.     Hialmar  starts  at  tfte  sight  of  his  father^ 
aitd  turns  aside,     GrAbehg  and  Ekdahl  go  otd 
through  the  biUiard-ruom  [and  out  to  the  right].) 
Werle  {77iuiters).     That  damned  fool  GrabergI 
GRfiQERS,     Why  surely  that  wasn't 
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SjCTHer.     What's  the  matter?     Who  was  it? 

Gregerb.     Oh,  nobody* 

SjGTHER  (to  Hialmar).     Did  t/ou  know  ttiat  man? 

IIiALMAR.     I  dori*t  know — I  didii*t  not  ire ^ 

SiGTHER.     And    getting  in  like  that    through  closed 
doors.     I  must  find  out  about  tliis. 

{Goes  away  to  the  othcrsj) 
Mrs.   Sorby   (whispers  to  the   Servant).     Give   him 
something  to  take  with  him; — something  good,  mind. 
Petterhen.     hi  see  to  it.     {Goeif  out.) 
Gregers  (softltf).     So  that  was  really  he! 
Hialmar.     Yes,  it  was. 

And  you  denied  liim! 

But  how  could  I 

I'm    afraid    you've    become    a    coward » 


Oh,  if  you  were  in  my  plaee- 


Gregers, 
Hialmar. 
Gregers, 
Hialman 

HiALMAH. 

{The  conver.tatioii  amongst  the  Guests^  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  low  totieSt  now  swells  into  forced 
pviality,) 

Kaspersex  {approaching  Hiaoiar  and  Gregers  in 
a  friendlf/  jnanner).  Aha!  here  you  are  reviving  old 
memories.  Woii*t  you  have  a  light  to  your  cigar,  Mr, 
Ekdahl  ?     (Handing  him  a  candle.)     Allow  me. 

Hialmar.     No,  thank  you,  I  won't  smoke  now. 

FijOR.  Haven't  you  some  verses  to  read  to  us»  Mr, 
Ekdahl  ?     You  used  to  w^rite  such  charming  verses. 

Hialmar.     No,  I  haven't  any. 

Plor.  Are  you  all  well  at  home?  Your  children — 1» 
You  have  children,  I  think—? 

H1AI4MAU.     I  have  a  daughler. 

Fix>R,     And  what  xUten  she  do  ? 

Hlalmak.     Hedvig  draws. 
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Floe.  No,  really?  Thai's  llie  arlistie  nature  she 
has  inherited. 

S/fiTHER  {pimny  ihem).  No,  it  wasn't  through 
clo.sed  doors.     He  came  on  liusiness. 

Kaspersen  {gtKHt'huimniredlif  tnrmfiff  him  round). 
Oh,  you're  talking  nonsense,  Chamberlain.  {Draw9 
him  away.) 

Flor.     Heaven    knows   what   AcV  jabbering   about, 

{Goes  away.) 

HiALMAR  (wkiitpers).  I'm  going  now,  Gregers.  Say 
good-bye  to  your  father  for  me. 

Gregers.     Yes,  yes.     Are  you  going  straight  home.^ 

HiALAiAR.     Yes.     Why  ? 

Gregerb.     Oh,  because  I  may  look  you  up  later. 

HiALMAR.  No,  you  mustn't  do  that.  Not  at  home. 
We  can  always  arrange  to  meet  somewhere  in  the  town. 

Mrs.  Sorby.     Are  you  going,  Ekdahl  ? 

HiALMAH-     Yes. 

Mrs.  Sorby.     Remember  me  to  Gina, 

HiALMAR.     Thanks. 

{He  tries  to  get  out^  as  far  as  jmsnble  nnnoticedt  to 
the  right.) 

Mrs.  Sorby  {sofili/^  to  Pettersen).  Well,  tlid  you 
give  the  old  man  something? 

PetterseNp  Yes;  I  sent  him  off  with  a  bottle  of 
cognac. 

^Ir8.  Sorby.  Oh,  you  might  have  thought  of  some- 
thing l>etter  than  that. 

Pettersew  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Sorby;  cognac  is  what  he 
likes  best  in  the  world* 

Flqr  (in  the  doorway  of  the  billiard-room^  'unlk  a  ^hed 
of  music  in  his  hand,)  Shall  we  play  something  to  you ^ 
Mrs.  Siirby  ? 

Mttii.  SuttBY.     Yes,  suppose  you  do. 
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The  Guests.     Bravo!   Bravo! 

{They  all  go  out  /o  the  right  through  the  hifliard-room, 
During  wkal  folio  ivs,  the  pi  am  forte  ia  faint  ly 
heard,) 

Gregers*     Father,  won't  you  stay  a  moment? 

Werle.     "WTiat  is  it? 

Gregers,     I  must  have  a  word  with  you* 

Werle.     Can  it  not  wait  till  the  others  arc  gone  ? 

Ghegers.  No,  it  cannot;  for  perhaps  I  sltall  go 
before  the  others. 

Werle.  Go  ?  Will  yon  go  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Gregeus.  How  has  tliat  family  (x^eii  allowed  to  go 
so  miserably  to  the  wall  ? 

Werle,     Do  you  mean  the  Etdahls? 

Gregers-  Yes^  I  mean  the  Ekdahls.  Old  Ekdahl  w^a*** 
once  so  closely  associated  witli  you.  And  once  in  his 
life,  at  any  rate,  he  was  very  useful  to  you. 

Werle.  Oho!  you're  thinking  of  the  old  stor\'  in  the 
criminal  court?  Those  affairs  were  seUled  long  ago. 
You  may  I>e  sure  he  was  very  well  paid. 

Gregers.  That  may  be.  But  afterwards,  father;  all 
the  other  things 

Werle.  I  don*t  know  what  you  mean  by  "other 
things.'*  There  are  no  other  things!  He  never  once 
ap()lied  to  me  white  there  was  yet  time*  He  did  not  know 
himself  what  a  mess  he  was  in,  until  everything  came 
to  light,  and  then  of  course  it  was  too  late. 

(rREGERs,  It's  uot  that  Fm  talking  about,  eitlier. 
But  afterwards,  since  that 

Werle.  Ah,  since  that.  When  he  came  out  of  prison 
lie  was  a  broken-down  Ijeing. — I  *"an  assure  you,  (iregers, 
I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  help  him.     I  have 
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given  him  copying  to  do  for  the  office,  and  I  have  paid 
him  far,  far  more  than  his  work  is  worth.  Do  you  laugh 
at  that?  Do  you  think  I  am  not  telh'ng  you  the  trutJi? 
Well,  I  certainly  can't  refer  you  to  my  books,  for  I  never 
enter  payments  of  that  sort 

Gkegers  (smile ft),  No»  there  are  certain  payments 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  an  account  of. 

Werle   {taken  aback).    What  do  you  mean  by  tfiai? 

Grec.erh.  Have  you  entered  what  it  cost  you  to 
have  Hialmar  Ekdahl  tauglit  pliotography  ? 

Werle.     I!     How  "entered"  it? 

Gregers  W^erle.  I  have  karnt  that  it  was  you  who 
paid  for  his  training.  And  I  have  learnt,  too,  that  it  was 
you  who  enabled  him  to  set  up   house  so  comfortably, 

W^erle.  Welb  and  yet  you  talk  as  though  I  Ijad  not 
done  enough  for  Ekdahl's  family.  I  can  assure  you 
these  people  have  cost  me  enough. 

Gregers.  Have  you  entered  any  of  these  expenses 
in  your  books? 

W^erle.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Gregers.  Oh,  I  have  my  reasons,  Xow  tell  me; 
w^hen  you  interested  yourself  so  warmly  in  your  old 
friend's  son — ^it  was  just  before  his  marriage,  w^as  it  not? 

Werle.  Why,  deuce  take  it — after  all  these  years, 
how  can  I — it  must  be  eighteen  or  nineleen  years  ago 

Gregers,  It  is  now  about  seventeen  years  ago.  You 
wTote  me  a  letter  about  that  time — a  business  letter,  of 
course — and  in  a  postscript  you  mentoined*  quite  briefly, 
that  Hialmar  Kkdahl  had  married  a  Miss  Hansen. 

Werle,  Yes,  that  was  tjuile  right.  That  was  her 
name. 

Gregers,  But  you  drd  not  menlion  (hat  this  Mtsg 
Hansen  was  Gina  Hansen — our  former  housekeeper. 
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Werle  (unth  a  forced  laugh  of  derision) ,  Na;  to  tell 
tlic  trulli,  it  (iulii*!  occur  to  iru*  that  you  were  so  particu- 
larly interested  in  our  former  housekeeper. 

(tREGERH.  No  more  I  was.  {Lowers  hu  voice.) 
But  tliere  were  others  in  this  Iiouse  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  her* 

Werle.  What  do  you  mean  l>y  that  ?  {Flaring  up,) 
You  are  not  alludinpj  to  me,  I  hope? 

Gregers  {sofibj  hut  frmlij).  Yes,  I  am  alluding  to 
you. 

Werle.  And  you  dare — ^You  presume  to— How  can 
that  ungrateful  hound— that  photographer  fellDW — how 
dare  he  accuse  me- ! 

Gregers,  Uialmar  has  not  said  a  word  about  these 
things.  I  don't  even  know  that  he  has  any  auspicion  of 
8uch  a  thing. 

Werle,  Well  then,  where  have  you  got  it  from? 
WIio  can  have  given  you  such  notions  aliout  me  ? 

GHEGEits.  My  poor  unhappy  mother  onc*e  told  me 
this. 

Werle.  Your  mother!  I  might  have  know^n  as 
much!  You  and  she— you  always  held  together  against 
me.  It  was  she  who  turned  you  against  me,  from  the 
first, 

Gregers.  No,  It  was  all  she  had  to  suffer  and  sub- 
mit to,  until  she  broke  down  and  came  to  such  a  pitiful 
end. 

Werle.  Oh,  she  had  nothing  to  suffer  or  submit  to; 
—not  more  than  most  other  people,  at  all  events.  But 
tliere *s  no  getting  on  with  overstrained  creatures.  And  you 
could  credit  such  an  accusation ^ — a  bare  suspicion ! 

Gregers.  Very  well;  then  I  will  make  it  my  busa* 
aess  to  find  out  the  truth 
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We  RLE.     You  will  II  evcr^o  burrowing  into  oM  rumours 

an  J  .stories?  I  reiilly  lliink  that  at  your  age  you  might 
find  somethiuf^  more  useful  to  do. 

CuKtJEU.s.  You  and  I  liave  never  agreed  as  to  what 
is  UJsefnL 

Wkhle.  Neither  al>out  Umt  nor  aliout  anything  else, 
GregerM^  I  believe  there  U  no  one  in  the  world  you  de- 
test as  you  do  me, 

fiRKGERs  (whifjM'nnfj).  I  have  seen  you  at  much 
too  close  (juarters. 

Wehle*  You  have  seen  me  with  your  mother's  eyes, 
that's  what  it  is, 

fiREc;KR8,  And  you  have  never  been  able  to  forgive 
me  for  taking  after  my  nxother — and  for  having  a  kind 
of  feeling  for  her. 

Werle,  Listen,  Hregers;  there  are  many  things  that 
stand  lietween  us;  but  we  are  father  and  son,  after  all. 
We  ooglit  surely  to  be  able  to  eome  to  some  sort  of  under- 
standing witJi  each  other.     Outwardly,  at  any  rate. 

riREcJERS,  You  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  it 
is  called  ? 

Werle.  Yes*  if  you  like  to  call  it  so.  Think  it  over. 
Wouldn't  one  think  it  ought  to  be  possible?     Eh? 

CiiiEaEHS  (looking  at  huti  cofdh/).  Now  I  see  that 
you  wmnt  to  make  use  of  me  in  some  way. 

Werle.  In  such  a  close  relationship  as  ours,  the  one 
can  always  be  useful  to  the  other. 

(Jregers.     Yes,  so  people  say. 

Werle.  When  I  wrote  to  you  about  coming  home, 
I  won't  deny  that  I  had  something  in  my  mind. 

CrREGEHH.       ITm! 

Werle,  You  see,  our  business,  the  settlement  of 
your  mother's  inheritance  and  all  the  rest»  might  if  neces- 
sary have  been  arranged  between  us  by  correspoadeocc. 
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But  now,  as  It  is — unfortunately — no  longer  necessarj"  for 

you  to  live  out  there 

(iHEGEiis*     Well,  what  then — —  ? 

WerIiE.  I  want  very  much  to  have  you  at  home 
with  me  for  a  time.  I  am  a  lonely  man,  Gregers;  I  have 
always  felt  lonely,  all  my  life  through;  Imt  most  of  all 
now  that  I  am  getting  up  in  years.  I  feel  the  need  of 
some  one  about  me 

Ghegeks.     You  have  Mrs  Stirby- 

Werle.  Yes,  I  have  lier;  and  she  has  become,  I 
may  say,  almost  irulispensable  to  me.  She  is  lively  and 
even-tempered;  she  brightens  up  the  house;  and  that 
is  a  great  thing  for  me — — 

Ghegers,  W'ell  then,  you  have  everytliing  just  as 
you  wish  it* 

Werle,  Yes,  but  Fm  afraid  it  can't  last,  A  woman 
so  Situated  may  easil}'  find  herself  in  a  false  position,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world;  for  that  matter  it  does  a  man  no 
good,  either, 

Gregers.  Oh,  when  a  man  gives  such  dinners  as  you 
give,  lie  can  risk  a  great  deal. 

Werle.  Yes,  l*ut  how  about  the  woman,  Gregers  ?  I 
fear  she  won't  accept  the  situation  much  longer.  And 
even  if  she  did,  even  if,  out  of  fittachment  to  me,  she  were 

to  take  her  cliance  of  gossip  and  scandal  and  all  that- ? 

Do  you  think,  Gregers,  you  with  your  strong  sense  of 
justice 

(iREGERS  (interrupts  him).  Tell  me  in  one  word; — 
are  you  thinking  of  marrying  her  ? 

Werle.     Suppose  I  were  thinking  of  it  ?     What  then  ? 

Gregers,     That's  what  I  say:   what  then? 

Werle^     Should  you  he  inflexibly  opposed  to  it? 

Gregers.     Not  at  all.     Not  by  any  means. 
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Wehle.  I  thought  that  perhaps  jour  devotion  to  your 
mothers  memory — — 

fiREGEES  {sioppiitg  him  with  a  gesture).  No>  no,  no, 
don't  let  us  use  fine  phrases,  father,  I  am  not  over- 
strained* 

Werlb.  Well,  whatever  you  may  or  may  not  be,  at  all 
events  you  have  lifted  a  weight  from  my  mind.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  I  may  reckon  on  your  concur- 
rence in  this  matter. 

Gregers.  Now  I  understand  the  use  you  want  to  put 
me  to. 

Werle.     Use  to  put  you  to?     What  an  expression! 

Gregers.  Oh,  don't  let  us  be  nice  in  our  choice  of 
words^ — nt)t  when  we  are  ak>ne  together,  at  any  rate.^ 
(IViib  a  lamjh.)  So  this  is  what  made  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  I  should  come  to  town  in  person.  For  the  sake 
of  Mrs.  Sorby,  we  are  to  get  up  a  pretence  at  family  life 
in  the  house; — that  wull  be  something  new  indeed! 

Werle,     How  dare  you  say  such  things! 

Gregers.  Was  there  ever  any  family  life  here?  But 
now  your  plans  demand  something  of  the  sort.  Of 
course;  I  can  see  that.  And  no  doubt  it  will  have  an 
excellent  effect  when  it  is  reported  that  the  son  has 
hastened  home,  on  the  wings  of  filial  piety,  to  the  grey* 
haired  father's  wedding-day.  So,  after  all,  the  relations 
between  them  are  perfectly  cordial.  Yes,  of  course. 
Fatlier  and  son — how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise! 
Why,  it*s  the  order  of  nature— 

Werle.  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  the  order  of  nature, 
Gregers 

Gregers.  Oh,  I  haven't  a  rag  of  belief  either  in 
nature  or  in  its  order. 

Werle.     Listen  to  nic 
be  much  to  blame  in  uiv 


I 
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I  will  tell  yon  that  there  may 
way  of  life^ — (ra wr/wj  his 
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but  there  are  certain  things  for  which  I  demand  respet-t 
in  my  house! 

Gregers  (botvinff  slightly).     So  I  have  observed;  and 
therefore  I  take  my  hat  and  go, 

Werle.     You  are  going—!     Out  of  the  house? 
Gregers.     Yes,  for  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  /  have  respect  for, 
Werle.     And  what  is  that? 
^      (Jregers.     You  would  only  laugh  if  I  told  you. 
^       Werle.    A  lonely  man  doesn't  laugh  so  easily,  Gregers. 
Gregers  (poitiiing  knvards  the  billiard-room).     Look 
father;    the  Chamberlains  are  playing  blind-man Vbuff 
with  Mrs.  Sorby* — Good -night  and  good-bye. 
H  (He  goes  out  to  the  right.) 

H      Werle    {ftmiilng  contemptnoudi/  after  him).     Ha — t 
H  And  he  says  he  is  not  overstrained. 


SECOND  ACT 


IHiALMAR  Ekdahl's  studio,  a  good-nzed  room,  but  poorly 
furniahed^  evidenily  in  tlie  top  storey  of  ike  building. 
On  the  right,  a  sloping  roof  of  large  panes  of  glass^ 
half-covered  by  a  blue  ctirtain.     hi  tfie  right-hand 
corner^  at  the  buek^  t/ie  etdrmwe  door;  two  doors  on  the 
.  opposite  side.     At  the  baek^  in  the  middle^  a  large 
double  sliding-door.     Towards  the  fronts  by  the  right- 
^b  hand  wallt  an  old^  worn  sofa  with  a  table  attd  a  couple 
~    of  ckair^i.     On   the   table   a    lighted   lamp.     Photo- 
graphic apparatus  of  different  kinds  about  the  room. 
Photographs  lying  on  the  table;  bottles  and  boxes  of 
various  chemicals  on  a  bijokcase  at  the  back. 
(Mrs.  Ekdahl sits  on  a  eha ir  by  the  table,  sewing.   Uedvio 
is  sitting  on  the  sofa,  drawing*) 
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Mrs.  Ekdahl,  How  iiiucli  was  it  you  paid  for  the 
butter  to-day? 

Hedvig*     It  was  forty -five  cire. 

Mhs*  Ekdahl.'  And  tFien  there's  the  beer.  Look 
thcre^that  makes  it  over  a  crown. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  but  then  father  look  four  crowns  fifty 
for  the  photographs. 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.     So  much  as  that  ? 

Hedvig-     YeSf  exactly  four  crowns  fifty, 
(SUcuee,) 

Mrs.  EkdahIj.  H*m — Vd  just  like  to  know  how 
your  father*s  getting  on  at  the  party* 

Hedvig.     Yes,  it  would  he  fun  if  we  could  see  him. 
{Old  Ekdahl,  wiih  the  paper  parcel  uttdt^r  hU  arm^ 
comes  in  %  the  door  on  the  right.) 

HED\^o.     How  late  you  are  to-day,  grandfather! 

EkdahIj*  Graberg  kept  me  so  long;  he's  alw^ays  m 
long-winded,  that  man. 

Mits.  Ekdahl.     Did  you  get  any  more  copying  to  doT 
father  ? 

EkdahIj.     Yes>  this  whole  packet. 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.     That's  cap i tab 

Ekdahl  ( put  ting  tiown  his  umbrella).  This  work  will 
keep  me  going  a  long  time,  Gina.  {Opens  one  of  the 
sliding -doors  at  the  baek  a  liUle).  Hush!  {Lwiks  into 
the  dark  room;  pushes  the  door  to  again,)  Hee-hee-heel 
TheyVe  all  sitting  fast  asleep.  {Goes  towards  the  Jar- 
ih£T  door  on  the  left.)  There  are  matches  in  here,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mrs.  Ekdahl,     The  matches  is  on  the  drawers, 
(Ekdahl  goes  ont.) 

Hedvig,  It's  nice  that  grandfather  has  got  all  that 
copying. 
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Mrs.  Ekdahu  Yes,  poor  old  father ;  it  means  a  bit 
of  money  for  him. 

Hedvig.  And  he  won't  he  able  to  sit  the  whole  fore- 
noon down  at  that  horrid  Madam  Eriksen's. 

Mrs.  Kkdahl.  No  more  lie  won't.  All  the  same^ 
well,  I  don't  know — ^fnit  I  think  somehow  men  are  more 
pleasant  like  when  they've  had  something  to  drink. 

Hedvig.  Ugh,  not  Well,  they  may  be  more  pleasant; 
but  it  makes  it  so  unsafe — ^ — 

Afna.  Ekdahl.     How  unsafe? 

Hedvig*  I  mean,  it's  so  unsafe  for  the  rest  of  us;  we 
never  know  <[uitc  how  to  treat  them. 

Mrt8.  Ekdahl  (looks  at  her)^  When  have  you  nolieed 
that  ? 

HED\^G-  Oh,  you  can  always  notice  that*  Moldstad 
and  Riser  are  both  of  them  tipsy  very  often— ^ — 

Mr8.  Ekdahl.  Then  it  was  them  two  vou  were  think- 
ing  of* 

{Old  Ekdahl  comes  in  again  mid  tJt  going  out  by  the 
forenumt  door  to  (he  left,) 

Mrs.  Ekdahl  (hulf  turning  in  her  chair).  Do  you 
want  something  out  of  the  kitchen,  father? 

Ekdahl.     Yes,    I    do.     Don't    you    trouble. 

((loes  out,) 

Mrs.  Ekdahu  He's  not  poking  away  at  the  fire,  is 
he?     IIt*dvig»  go  and  see  what  he's  al>onL 

(Ekdahl  comes  in  again  with  a  i^mall  jug  nf  steam- 
ing  hot  water,) 

Hedvig.  Have  you  been  getting  some  hot  water, 
grandfather  ? 

Ekdahl.  Yes,  I  have.  I  want  it.  I  want  to  write, 
and  Hie  ink  has  got  as  thick  as  porridge. 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.  But  you  mustul  sit  up  so  late  and 
hurt  your  eyes,  father. 
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Ekdahl.  My  eyes  must  take  care  of  themselves* 
Gina.  I'm  busy,  I  tell  you*  No  one's  to  come  in  to  me. 
{He  gocit  ini4)  his  room,) 

Mrs.  Ekdahl  (softlt/) ,  Can  you  imagine  where  he's 
got  money  from? 

Hedvig,     From  Gr&berg,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  EkdahIu  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Gribcrg  always 
pays  me. 

Hedvig.     Thea  perhaps  he's  got  a  bolllc  on  credit. 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.  Poor  father,  who'd  give  him  credit? 
(HlAlJ^iAR  Ekdahl  rowie.s  tnfroin  the  right.) 

Mrs.  Ekdahl  (rimng).     Why,  is  that  you  already? 

HiALMAR  (taking  off  kw  hat).  Yes,  most  of  the  people 
were  coming  away. 

Hedvig  {who  has  risen).     So  early,  father? 

HiALJ^iAR  (taking  off  his  overcoat) ,  Yes^  i  t  was  a  dinner* 
party,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.  I^t  me  help  you.  (Hangs  up  hU 
coaL)     Were  there  many  people  there? 

IIiALMAR,  Oh  no,  not  many.  We  were  alwut  twelve 
or  fourteen.  (To  Hedvig.)  Hasn't  grandfather  come 
home  ? 

Hedvig. 

Hlalmar. 


Yes,  he*s  in  his  room. 
Well,  did  he  say  anything? 
Mrs.  Ekdahl,     No,  nothing  particular. 
HLA.L^L^R.     Didn't  he    say    anything    about- 


'? 


heard  something  about  his  having  been  with  Grdberg. 
— I'll  go  in  and  see  him  for  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.     No,  no,  better  not. 

H|al.\l\e.  Why  not  ?  Did  he  say  he  didn^t  want  me 
to  go  in ? 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.  I  don't  think  he  wanb  to  sec  nobody; 
he  has  been  in  to  fetch  h**t  water. 

Hialmar.     Oho!     Then  he's- 


(m^king  a  ngn)* 
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1^       Mrs.  Ekdahl. 

Yes.  I  expect  so.                                               ^^^H 

^B            IIlAOIAR. 

Oh, 

Hod!  my  poor  old  father!    Well,  well;             ^^^H 

^M     ihcrv  UA  liim 

ait  and  get  all  the  enjoyment  he  can.                       ^^^| 

H             (Old  K 

KDAH 

L,  in  an  indo&r  coat  and  irith  a  lighted            ^^^^M 

^^B                    FF' 

romejf 

from  kw  ro(miJ)                                                    ^^^^M 

^1    '     Kkdahu 

Ah, 

there  he  h*     I  thought  I  heard  you,                ^^^| 

^^H           IltAIJklAR. 

Yes 

I  liave  just  come.                                              ^^^| 

^M           EKDAfFL. 

Yoy 

didn't  see  me  there,  did  you  ?                           ^^^H 

^^P            IIlALMAR. 

No, 

I  didn't.     I  heard  you  had  passed             ^^^| 

through- 

^^1 

Ekdahl. 

Who 

were  they,  all  those  fellows?                             ^^^H 

1                    HlAI^JAK* 

Oh, 

all     sorts    of    people.     There    was             ^^^H 

Chamberlain 

Flor    and    Chamberlain    Kaspersen    and             ^^^| 

Chamberlain 

^^^1 

Ekdahl. 

Hear 

that,  Gina!   Chamberlains,  every  one            ^^^H 

of  them! 

^^^M 

Mrs.  Ekdahl. 

Ah,  it  must  have  l^een  terrible  genteel.             ^^^H 

Hedvig. 

Did  they  want  you  to  read  something  aloud,             ^^^| 

father  ? 

^^H 

H1AI4.MAU. 

Yes 

they  wanted  me  to;  but  I  knew  better             ^^^| 

tlxan  that. 

^^H 

Ekdahl. 

Yon 

weren't  to  be  persuaded,  eh  ?                            ^^^| 

Mrs.  Ekdahl. 

But  you  might  have  done  it.                           ^^^| 

HiALMAU. 

No; 

one  mustn't  be  at  everybody's  beck             ^^^M 

and  call.     That's 

not    Jny   way,   at  any    rate.     And   I             ^^^| 

wasn't  at  all 

in  the  mood  for  it,  either,                                          ^^^| 

Ekdahl. 

No, 

no;  Hial mar's  not  to  be  bad  for  tlie            ^^^| 

asking,  he  isn't. 

^^H 

HlALMAR, 

I  don^t  see  why  I  should  bother  myself  to             ^^^H 

entertain  people  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  go  into  so-             ^^^H 

ciety.     And  I  let  them  know  it,  too.     Yes,  I  even  found             ^^^| 

myself  called 

npoi 

1  to  administer  a  pretty  sharp  corree*             ^^^H 

^B     Lion  to  one  or  two 

of  those  gen  tlemeii.                                           ^^^H 
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Mna.  Ekdahl*     No*  did  you  do  Ibal? 

Kkdaiiu     Was  it  any  of  the  Chamborlains  ? 

IIiAL.MAH.  Indeed  it  \va^.  We  had  a  little  discussion 
aboot  Tokay= • 

Ekdahl,     Ah,  yes,  there's  a  fine  wine. 

HiALMAR.  Yes,  but  of  course  yuu  know  the  \^ntages 
differ;  it  all  depends  on  how  iiiueh  of  tlie  sun's  heat  the 
grapes  ha%'e  had. 

Mu.s,  Kkdajil.     Why,  you  know  everything,  EkdahL 

Ekdahu     And  did  they  dispute  that  with  you? 

IIialmar.  Yes,  they  tried  to;  but  tlien  I  let  them 
know  [they  were  requested  to  observe]  I  hat  it  was  just 
the  same  with  Chamberlains;  Ihat  with  them,  too,  dif- 
ferent batches  were  of  different  qualities, — I  said. 

Mrs.  Ekdahi^     What  things  you  do  tliink  of! 

Ekdahl.     And  you  said  that  to  them    — 

HtALMAR.     Right  in  their  teeth. 

Ekdahl.  Do  you  hear  that,  Gina?  He  said  it  right 
in  their  very  teeth. 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.     Fancy — !     Right  in  their  teeth! 

IIiALMAR  {taking  up  a  pcmiion  on  the  jwdestal).  Ye^, 
I  stood  like  this;  look  herc^ — h^aning  against  the  mantle- 
piece  and  playing  with  my  right  glove  wdiilc  I  told  them 
that. 

Ekdahl.     Right  in  their  teeth. 

IIedvig.  IIow  nice  it  is  to  see  father  in  a  dress-eoatl 
It  suits  you  so  well,  father, 

IIiALMAR.  Yes,  doesn't  it  ?  And  this  one  fits  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  me.  A  little  tight  in  the  arm-holes, 
perhaps. — (Take^  off  the  coaL)  But  now  I'll  put  on  my 
frock-coat — (does  so)  there's  a  more  homely  feeling  about 
it,  (To  Oina.)  Don't  forget  to  send  the  coat  back  to 
Molvik  first  thing  to-morrow  morning. 
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Mrs.  Ekdahl,     Dl  Ik*  sure  and  see  to  it. 

H1AI.MAR  (^'fcaihiff  him.srlf  on  the  ^ofa).  All,  one  Js 
never  so  eomfortaUle  as  in  t!ic  corner  of  one\  owo  sofa — - 
with  one's  feet  under  one's  own  table. ^ 

Mrs,  Ekbaul.  And  with  a  glass  of  beer  and  a 
pipe — „ 

HiALMAR.     Have  we  any  beer  in  the  house  ? 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.     Yes,  wc  haven't  for«^f*lten  that. 

(Goes  into  (he  kitchen.) 

Hedvig»     Here's  your  pipe  and  tobacco 

HiALMAR.  Thanks!  I've  been  regularly  longing  for 
my  pipe.  Werle's  cigars  may  be  good  enough;  but  a 
good  pipe  is  something  different  in  the  long  run* 

Mrh.  EkdahIi  (c(tme.f  in  from  the  kiichen  with  bottles 
of  beer  and  glasses).  There,  now  you  can  quench  your 
thirst. 

HiAj^MAR.  Tliat's  capital*  Come  now,  father,  we'll 
have  a  glass  together. 

Ekdahl.     Hum;   I  think  I'll  fi!l  my  pipe  first, 

(Goe.'f  into  his  room,) 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.  {,wiiUmj).     Fill  his  pipe! 

HiALMAR.  Oh,  well,  well,  well;  leave  him  alone,  poor 
old  father. 

{There  is  a  knock  at  the  door  on  the  rigid*) 

Mrs.  Ekdafil.     Hush,  wasn't  that  a  knock  at  the 
door?     Who  can  it  be?     {Goes  and  opens  th£  door.) 

Gregers  (in  the  pamagv).  Excuse  me;  does  not 
Mr.  Ekdahb  the  photographer,  live  here? 

IVIrs.  Ekdahl.     Yes,  he  does, 

IIiAi^iAR  (rinsing).  Gregers!  You  here  after  all? 
Well,  come  in  then. 

Greg£RS  {comifig  in).  I  told  you  I  would  come  and 
see  you. 
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-  ?     Have  you  left  the 


HiALMAB.     But  this  evening- 
party  ? 

Gregers.  I  have  left  both  the  party  and  the  house* 
Good  evening,  Mrs.  Ekdahl;  can  you  remember  me  after 
ail  these  years?     Do  you  recognise  me? 

Mrs.  Ekbahi*.     Oh,  yes,  I  do  indeed, 

HiALMAR,     Left  your  father's  house,  did  you  say^ ? 

Gregers.  Yes»  I'm  staying  at  a  hotel  to-night»  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  take  a  lodging.  By-the-bye,  Hiaimar, 
you  have  a  couple  of  rooms  lo  let* 

HiALMAR,     Yes,  so  we  have,  but 

Mrs.  Ekdahl.  But  Vm  sure  they're  not  the  sort  of 
rooms  for  you,  Mr.  Werle, 

Gregerh.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that;  I  expect 
I  shall  be  satisfied;  and  we  can  easily  agree  about  the 
rent. 

HiALMAR.  Well,  that  is  very  fortunate  for  us. — ^Now, 
since  you're  here,  \  ou*ll  sit  down,  won't  you  ? 

Gregeus.     Thanks ;  these  are  regular  artists'  quarters. 

HiALMAR.     This  is  the  studio,  as  you  see 

Mrs,  Ekoahl.  But  it's  the  largest  of  our  rooms,  so 
we  generally  sit  here. 


FROM   THE  SECOND  ACT 


Gregers,     You  were  a  great  sportsman  then,  Lieuten- 
ant Ekdal, 

* 

Ekdal.     So  I  was;    so  I  was;    went  shooting  every 
day.     [Uniform ] 
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Gregers.  And  now  I  suppose  you  never  get  any 
shooting? 

Ekdau  No,  I  never  get  any  shooting  now.  That  is, 
not  in  the  old  way.     ' 

HiALMAii,  Sit  down,  father,  and  have  a  glass  of  beer. 
Sit  down,  Grcgcrs,  aud  helj)  youriiclf. 

(Ekdai*  and  Ghegehs  scat  themselves  on  the  sofa; 
tfw  others  sit  at  the  table.) 

GiiEGERS.  Can  you  remember.  Lieutenant  KkdaL 
that  Chri.stmas  I  came  up  and  visited  you  with  Hialmar? 

Ekdal.  At  the  works?  That  must  be  a  long  lime 
ago. 

Gregers.  I  suppose  it  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  the  winter  there  were  so  many  wolves  up 
there. 

Ekdal.  Ah,  was  it  that  winter!  Then  perhaps  you 
used  to  be  with  us  at  niglit,  when  we  lay  in  the  stables 
and  watched  for  them  ? 

Ghegers.  Yeii,  I  was  there.  Hialmar  came  too  the 
first  niglit;  but  then  he  got  tired  of  it.  But  I  kept  on. 
Don*t  you  remember,  you  [>iit  out  the  carcase  of  a  dead 
horse  in  front  of  the  stable-door? 

EkdaIj,  Yes,  to  be  sure*  it  lay  close  to  a  big  briar 
bush. 

Gregers.     Quite  right, 

Ekdal.  And  then  there  was  a  heap  of  stones  along- 
side, that  cast  a  shadow  in  tlie  moonlight — — 

Gregers,  Yes»  and  there  was  moonlight  those  nights, 
as  clear  as  to-night 

Ekdal.  But  tlie  wolves  didn't  come  in  the  moon- 
light. But  don't  you  remember  that  morning  in  the 
early  dawn,  aftrr  the  moon  had  set^ ? 

Greger-s.     .When  thirteen  of  them  came  together^ ? 


«16 
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Ekdal.  No,  do  you  remember  that!  I  shot  one  of 
them  by  the  carcase  aod  anolher  as  they  were  running 
away. 

Greoers.  Yes,  you  were  indeed  a  great  sportsman. 
Lieutenant  EkdaL 

Ekdau     Oh  yes,  oh  yes;  not  so  bad.     I've  shot  benrs 
too;    shot  all  kinds  of  things,  both  l)easts  and  birds. 
For   the  woods,  you   see^ — the   woods,   the   woods — I 
What  are  the  woods  like  up  there  now  ? 


Ekdak  But  w^e  have  to  thank  him  for  her,  all  the 
same*  He  was  out  shooting,  you  see;  and  he  1  wrought  her 
down;   but  she  was  only  w^ounded 

Gregers*  Ah!  She  got  a  couple  of  slugs  or  so  in  her 
body—  — 

HiALMAR,     Yes,  she  got  a  couple  from  behind* 

Ghegers,     Oh!   from  behind? 

EiCDAU     You  always  have  to  shoot  wild  duck  froii 
behind. 

(iiiEGERS.  Of  course;  from  behind  they  arc  easier 
to  hiL 

Ekdal.  I  should  think  so;  if  you  shoot  against  the 
breast,  the  shot  glances  off. 


Ekdau  Well,  your  father  had  such  an  amazingly 
good  dog,  you  see;  one  of  these  new-fangled,  long-haired 
water-dogs,  and  he  dived  In  after  the  duck  and  fetched 
her  up  again, 

Gregers,     And  then  she  was  sent  to  you  ? 

Hialmar.     She  was  not  sent  to  us  at  once;  at  first  your 
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father  took  lier  home.     But  she  wouIdn*t  thrive  there 

properly. 

(JuEGERS.  No,  no,  that's  not  a  good  place  for  wild- 
fowl  [wild  duck], 

IIiALMAU.  No,  you  can  imagine  it  wasn't,  among  all 
the  tame  ones.  Tliey  were  always  setting  upon  her  and 
taking  her  food  from  lier,  so  that  nhe  had  no  ehance  of 
recovering.     So  Fcttersen  was  told  to  put  an  end  to  her* 

E K D A L  (haif  adcc p) .     H* ra  — yes  — Pe t ter sen  — ^jxs 

HlALMAR  {•soffltj).  That  was  how  we  got  her*  you  see; 
for  father  knows  Pettersen  a  little;  and  when  he  heard 
about  the  wild  duck  he  got  her  handed  over  to  us. 

(iRKGEiis,  And  now  slie  thrives  [a^]  well  [a.s  possible] 
in  the  garret  there? 

HiALAiAii,  Splendidly,  yes.  She  lias  lived  in  there 
so  long  now  that  she  lias  forgotten  her  natural  wild  life; 
and  it  all  depends  on  that* 

Gregehs.  You  are  right  there,  Hialmar.  If  one 
would  keep  wild  duck— and  if  they  are  to  thrive  and 
grow  big  and  fat — I  think  tlie  only  way  h  to  shut  them  up 
in  a  garret,  so  that  they  never  get  a  glimpse  of  the  clouds 
or  the  sea. 

Ill  ALMA  It.  Yes,  yes,  and  then  they  forget,  you  see. 
AihI  after  all,  what  they  have  forgotten,  they  will  never 
feel  tlie  want  of. 

GHEtiEKs*  No,  and  tlien  in  time  they  can  grow  fat. 
^But  look  here,  llialniar,  you  said  you  had  rooms  to 
let,  spare  rooms* 


»19 


TmED  ACT 


HiAiiMAR  Ekdal'b  Hudio.   It  ia  monmg:  tika  doj/Kj^ 

Jlines  through  the  windfym  an  ihe  n0hi* 
HtATiBff^B  %8  sitting  ai  the  taUe^  bueg  mth  mfme  pkakn 
graphic  negoHvea  and printa.    Preeenil§  GfmA^weae^ 
ing  herjud  and  doak,  entere  fiwn  ike  rigkL    Bke 
hae  a  eovered  baehet  an  her  arm, 
BiAUCAB.    Back  already?    Did  70a  look  in  at  Gte* 
gers'  room? 

6mA.    Yes.    He  has  arranged  everytibing  as  he  likei 
it    He'll  do  eveiTthing  for  himself »  hct  said* 
HfATjifAB,    I  looked  in  upon  him  loo. 


Ekdain    Yes,  exactly;  exBcAj. 

(HtatiMAB  and  Ekdal  open  the  upper  haff-door  of  ike 
garret.  The  morning  sun  is  shining  in  through  the  eky^ 
lights;  doves  are  flying  in  all  directions;  some  sit  cooing , 
upon  the  perches;  the  cocks  and  hens  are  heard  crowing 
and  clucking  now  and  then,) 

HiALMAR  (opens  one  of  ihe  lower  half -doors  a  little  way). 
Squeeze  through  now,  father. 

Ekdal  (creeps  through  the  opening).  Aren*t  you  com* 
ing  too? 

HiALMAR.  Well,  I  almost  think —  (Sees  Gina  at  the 
kitchen  door.)  No,  I  haven't  time;  I  must  work.  And 
then  there  was  the  net —  (He  pulls  a  cord,  a  piece  of 
stretched  fishing  net  slips  down  in  front  of  the  opening^ 
So!     (Goes  to  ihe  table,) 

Gina.    Is  he  in  there  again? 
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HiALitAH,  Would  you  rather  have  had  him  sh'p  down 
to  Madam  Eriksen's  ?  Do  you  want  anything  ?  You 
know  you  said  -  — 

GiNA*  I  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  think  we  can  lay 
tlie  table  for  lunch  here  ? 

HiALMAR,  Yes;  we  have  no  appointment  for  to-day, 
I  suppose? 

GiNA,     No. 

HiALMAR,  Well  then  I  hope  there  won't  be  any  a|»- 
pointment  either;   and  so  we  can  have  lunch  here* 

GiNA.  All  right;  but  there*s  no  hurry  about  it;  you 
can  have  the  table  yet  awhile* 

HuLAiAR  (sitthig  down  again).  Oh»  bless  me,  I'm 
sticking  at  it  a.s  hard  as  I  can! 

(GiNA  goen  out  into  the  kitchen  again.) 

EkdaIj  {cippeara  behind  the  nt't).  I*m  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  move  the  water-trough  after  all,  Ilialmar. 

Hialajar.     What  else  have  I  been  saying  all  along? 

EkdaIi,     IFm- — Irm — -h'm.     {Is  no  longer  seen,) 
(Hialmar  gfjes  on  working  a  little;   glances  towards 
the  opening  and  half  rises,     Hedvig  comes  in  from 
the  kite  hen.) 

HiALMAR  {ifits  doum  hurriedly).  What  do  you  want? 
Perhaps  you  are  told  off  to  watch  me? 

IIkdvicj.  No,  no.  Isn't  there  anything  I  could  help 
you  with? 

HiALMAR,  Oh,  no;  it  is  right  that  I  should  bear  the 
burden  alone — ^o  long  as  my  strength  holds  out. 

(Hedvig  goes  over  to  the  dooruHig  and  looks  for  a 
moment  into  the  garret.) 

HiALAiAR.     Tell  me,  what  h  hf»  doing? 

Hedvic;,  I  tliink  he's  making  a  new  path  to  the  water- 
trough. 
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HiALMAR*     He  can  nev^r  manage  that  alone.     Look, 

Hetlvig — ^j'ou  arc  so  clever j   take  tlm  brush^ 

Hedvig.     Oh,  yes,  father! 

HiALMAH,     Only  for  a  second,  you  know.     It*s  this 

retouching— *here  is  one  to  copy. 

Hkdvig,     Yes,  I  know  how  to  do  it;    I've  done  it 
with  the  others,  you  know. 

IIiALiMAR.     Only  a  second;   and  then  I  shallhave  fin- 
ished this  Job. 

{He  pii.ylu'j^  one  oftlie  lower  half -door 8  a  lUUe  to  one 
mde^  creeps  into  the  garret  and  draw8  the  door  to 
after  him,  Hedvig  sit*f  at  work^  refojtchimj;  HiAi^ 
MAK  and  EKDAtf  are  heard  dispiding  inside,} 


Gregers,  I  suppose  so;  it  must  be  a  sort  of  world  by 
itself, 

Hedvig.  Oh,  yes,  quite.  And  there  are  such  lots  of 
wonderful  things, 

G11EGKR.S.     Indeed  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  there  are  big  cupboards  full  of  Iiooks; 
and  a  great  many  of  the  books  have  pictures  in  them. 

Gregers.     Aha! 

Hedvig.  And  there's  an  old  bureau  with  drawers  and 
flapSy  and  a  big  clock  with  figures  that  come  out;  but 
it  isn't  going  now. 

(iREGERs.  So  limc  lios  cottic  to  a  standstill  in  there — 
in  the  wild  duck's  domain. 

Hedvig,  Yes*  And  then  there's  an  old  paint-box«  and 
all  the  books. 

Gregers,     And  you  read  the  books^  I  suppose? 

Hedvig,  Oh,  yes;  most  of  them  are  English  though, 
and  I  don't  understand  English.  But  then  I  look  at  the 
pictures.     There  is  one  great  big  book  called  "  Harrison's 
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His  tor}'  of  London,"  [It  must  be  a  hundred  years  old]; 
and  there  are  such  heaps  of  pictures  in  it.  At  the  begin- 
ning there  is  Deatli  with  an  liour-glass,  and  other  figures. 
I  think  that  is  horrid.  But  then  there  are  other  pictures 
of  churches,  and  castles,  and  streets,  and  great  ships  sail- 
ing on  the  sea. 

Gregers.  And  wlien  you  look  at  all  these  pictures,  I 
suppose  you  want  to  go  over  to  Ijondon  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  of  course  I  can't  go  there;  but  there  is 
no  need  to>  eilher. 

Gregers.     No,  no,  because  you  know  it,  of  course. 
And  l^esides,  you  couldn't  very  well  tear  yourself  away 
from  the  wikl  duck, 

IIedvio.  I  should  miss  her,  I  know.  For  there  h  so 
much  that  is  strange  about  her.  Nobody  knows  her*  and 
nobody  knows  where  she  came  from 


(GiNA  comes  in  from  ik£  kOcken  unih  the  table  iking s.) 

Gregers  {rimng),     I  have  come  in  upon  you  too  early. 

GiNA.     Oh,  no;  we're  nearly  ready  now.     Clear  the 
table,  Hedvig. 

(Hedvig  ckars  mvaij  her  things;  she  and  Gina  lay 
ike  eloih  during  ivhai  follows,  Gregers  sits  dotim 
arid  turns  over  an  album.) 

Gregers.     I  hear  you  can  retouch,  Mrs*  Ekdal, 

Gina  (with  a  side  glance).     Yes,  I  can. 

Gregers.     That  was  exceedingly  lucky, 

Gina.     How — lucky  ? 

Gregers*     That   Hialmar   took   to   photography,    I 
mean. 

Gina.     I  can  take  photographs  too;   I  learned  that, 

Gregers,     So  it  is  really  you  that  carry  on  tlie  busi- 
oesj,  I  suppose? 


n^ 
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Gin  A-     Yes,  when  Ekdal  hasn't  tunc  himself  ^ • 

(A  ahot  h  Jired  whhiu  the  (jarreL) 
Grbgers  {starting  up).     What's  that? 
GiNA.     Ugh!   now  they're  firing  af^ain! 
Gregers    (going  towards  the  doorway)*     Have  they" 

Are  you  there?     I  didn*l 


firearms  In  there? 

HiALMAR  (inmde  the  7iel), 
know. 

Ghegerb.     Do  you  go  sliootini^  in  there? 

HiALMAR  (showing  a  revoher).  Only  w^ith  thb 
thing  —   - 

Gin  A,  Yes,  you'll  do  yourself  a  mischief  some  day 
with  that  there  pigstol. 

HiALMAR  (snappiMg) .  I  have  told  you  so  often  that 
it's  called  a  pktoH 

GiNA.     Oh,  one's  just  as  good  as  the  other. 

Gregers.     So  you  go  shooting,  too,  up  here? 

HiALMAR.  Only  a  little  target  practice.  Mostly  to 
please  father,  you  understand.  And  then  the  fortunate 
thing  about  it  is  that  no  one  can  IiCtir  it  on  the  floor  below. 

Gheger^s*     You  have  a  fowling-piece  too,  I  see, 

HiALMAR.  That  is  father*s.  It's  of  no  use;  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with  the  lock*  But  it's  fun  to 
have  it  all  the  same;  for  we  can  take  it  to  pieces  now 
and  then*  and  clean  and  grease  it,  and  screw  it  together 
again,  you  see. 

Hedvig  (who  has  approached).  Now  you  can  see 
the  wild  duck  properly. 

Gregehs.  I  was  just  looking  at  her.  One  of  her 
wings  seems  to  me  to  droop  a  bit. 

HiALMAR.  Well,  no  wonder;  her  wing  was  broken » 
you  know. 

Gbegers.     And  she  trails  one  foot  a  little;    isn*i  tliat 

80? 
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HiALMAR,     Perhaps  a  verj"  little  hit. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  it  was  by  that  foot  the  dofj  took  hold 
of  her. 

HiALMAR.  But  she  is  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it;  and 
that  is  simijly  marvellous  for  a  ereature  that  has  had  a 
charge  of  shot  in  her  bod}%  and  has  been  between  a 
dog's  teeth 

Gregers.  —and  that  has  lain  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea—^o  long, 

Hedvig  (siniling).     Yes. 

Gin  A  (at  the  table) .  Hed%'ig,  you  must  come  and  help 
me  now. 

{Gin A  and  Hedvig  go  out  inio  the  klfehen.) 

HiALMAR  {crawh  thmurfh  the  lower  half-dtmr  and 
comes  info  the  studio).  I  w^on't  ask  yon  to  go  in  to 
father;  he  doesn't  like  it.  I  may  as  well  shut  up  before 
the  others  come.  (Dratvs  up  the  net  and  shut^  ths  upper 
Imlf -doors.)  All  these  eontrivanees  are  necessarj,  you 
see,  for  Gina  objecU  to  having  rabbits  and  fowls  in  the 
studio. 

CiREGERs.  Of  course;  a  good  housekeeper  like  your 
wife 

HiALMAR.  This  arrangement  of  the  fishing  net  is  my 
own  invention.  And  it's  really  tjuite  amusing  to  have 
tilings  of  this  sort  to  potter  witli,  and  to  put  to  rights  again 
when  now  and  (hen  they  get  out  of  order. 

Gregers.  You  and  I  have  got  on  well  in  the  world, 
Hialmar. 

Hialmar.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

CiREOERS.  I  have  gone  farthest;  for  I  have  gone  so 
far  that  soon  I  shall  be  fit  for  al)solutely  nothing. 

liiAL:^iAH.  You  needrrt  be  fit  for  anything  either. 
Yon  can  live  very  well  without  that. 

Gregers.     Do  you  Ihink  sof 
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^^^^^H 

Yes,  I  certaiidy  think  that  you  are 

ij^l 

^^^^^^      enough  off. 

H 

^^^H                Gregees. 

Well,  but  what  about  yourself? 

H 

^^^H                      HlALMAR 

(in  a   lower  voice)*     la   it  my   fault 

that     ■ 

^^^^H             things  went 

as  they  did — that  I  was  thrown  cut  o 

f  my     H 

^^^^^^^       course—^  ? 

H 

^^^^^^H          Gregers. 

That  is  not  what  I  mean 

■ 

^^^^^^^              HiALuMAR. 

Then  perhaps  you  mean  that  I  don't 

work     ™ 

^^^^H            my  way  to  tl 

»e  front; — perhaps  you  think  I  don't  toil 

1  and          y 

^^^^1            drudge  enough. 

■ 

^^^H                Gregers. 

I  don't  know  at  all    how    mueh   you 

toil     ■ 

^^^^1            and  drudge* 

■ 

^^^H                       HlALKfAR. 

Yes,  of  course  you  think  there *s  too  mueh 

^^^^^^H       time  wasted 

over  useless  things. 

^ 

^^^^^H           Ghegers, 

Not  lime  hut  will. 

^ 

^^^^^^1 

But  how  ran  I  let  my  poor  old  fa  titer  j 

poso 

^^^^^^^      absohitely  al 

one  ?     Isn't  it  right  tliat  I  should  give  a 

little     U 

^^^^L^       thought  to  the  triBes  that  amuse  him  ? 

■ 

^^^^^^H              G  R  EGERS , 

Is  it  altogether  for  your  father's  sake- 

s     ^ 

^^^^^^^              HlALMAR. 

Oh,  no,  I  dare  say  it's  for  my  own  as 

well.     U 

^^^^H              I  need  somel 

thing  to  take  me  out  of  reality. 

■ 

^^^H                 Gregerb. 

Then  you  are  not  happy  after  all  ? 

■ 

^^^^1                        HiALAIAR. 

Ha|)|>y — happy  ?     Oh,  yes,  I  am,  in  a  w^ay.    "^1 

^^^^1             I   am  quite 

comfortable — as  far  as  that  goes.     But  of 

^^^^1            course  you  ^ 

can  imagine  that  a  poi^ition  like  that 

of  a 

^^^^B            photographer — for   a   man   like   me,   is   nothing   but  a 

^^^^1             transitional  ] 

[>ha.se* 

, 

^^^H                Gregerh. 

Ah! 

d 

^^^H                        HiALMAR* 

Of    course.     And    therefore^^I    tell 

you    H 

^^^^H             plainly,  Gregers,  I  need  something  to  fill  up  tlic  inter^   ^| 

^^^H 

■ 

^^^H                Geegers. 

Could  not  your  work  do  that  ? 

^ 

^^^H                       HlAL&IAR. 

No,  no,  no,  not  work  alone;  I  must  dream         , 

^^^H            the  interval  i 

away — leap  over  it 

J 
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OREGER.S. 

then  ? 

lIlALMAH. 

hoped. 
Greger.^, 

HlAUkfAU. 

GREGERa. 
HiALMAR. 


And  when  Ihe  interval  is  past — what  comes 

Ah,  then  eonies   the  moment,  it  is  to  be 


I 


What  moment? 

I  have  a  Riis.sion,  you  must  know. 
Well,  what  do  you  mean  hy  that? 
A  mission — a  life's  mission*     It  is  I,  you 
see»  who  must  restore  our  family  name  to  honour.     Wlio 
else  should  do  it? 

Gregers,     Then  that  is  your  mission. 
HiALMAR,     Yes,  of  course, 

Gregehs,     And  what  course  do  you  propose  to  fol- 
low ? 

IIiAOfAR,     Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  how  can  I  tel!  you 

tliat  Wforehand  ?     It  depends  so  enormously  upon  how 

circumstances  shape  themselves  when  the  moment  arrives* 

Gregers.     And  you  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  tlie 

moment  ? 

IIlALMAR, 

in  life. 

Gregers, 
any  purpose 

HlALMAR, 
GrEGER8. 


That  would  be  doubting  my  own  purpose 
Do  you  know  for  cerlain  that  you  have 


Are  you  marl  ? 

Look  here,  Ilialmar,  there  is  something  of 
the  wild  duck  in  you.  Yon  were  once  wounded,  and  you 
dived  down  and  bit  yourself  fast  in  the  undergrowth* 

HiAiJkiAR.     That  Wits  odd. 

Gregers.  But  now  Fm  going  to  see  if  I  can*t  get 
you  up  again.  For  /  too  think  I  have  a  sort  of  mission 
in  life,  you  must  know.  Not  in  the  way  you  mean; — 
not  because  I  feel  it  a.s  a  purpo?<c  or  as  a  duty  towards 
others,  but  because  I  feel  it  as  a  necessity  to  myself. 
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HiALMAR.     No,  my  dear  Gregers,  I  don't  understand 
a  word  of  all  this. — All,  now  we're  going  to  have  lunch* 
(CfiNA  and  Hedvig  bring  bottles  of  alcy  a  derantrr 
ofhrmidy,  glmses,  dr.     At  the  same  lime,  Relung 
and  MoLviK  enter  from  the  right*) 

GiNA.     Ah,  yon  two  have  come  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Relung,  Molvik  got  it  into  his  head  tliat  he  could 
smell  herring-salad,  and  then  there  was  no  holding  him. 
—Good  morning  again,  Ekdah 

HiALMAR-  Gregers^  may  I  introduce  you  to  Doctor 
Relling— Mr.  Molvik. 

Relong.     Oh,  Mr.  Werle!     You've  Just  moved  in? 

Gregers*     I  Dioved  in  this  morning. 

Relunq.  Molvik  and  I  live  riglit  under  you;  so  you 
haven't  far  to  go  for  the  doctor  and  I  he  clergyman,  if  you 
should  need  an^ihing  in  that  line. 

GuEGERB*  Thanks,  it's  not  quite  unlikely;  for  yes- 
terday we  were  thirteen  at  table. 

HiALMAR.     Were  w^e  thirteen  ? 

Relling.  You  may  make  your  mind  easy,  Ekdal; 
1*11  l>e  hanged  if  the  finger  of  fate  points  to  you. 

IIiALMAR.     I  hope  not.     But  come  and  sit  down. 

Gregers,     Shall  %ve  not  wait  for  your  father  ? 

HiALMAR.  No,  his  lunch  will  be  taken  in  to  him. 
Come  along! 

{The  men  seat  themselres  at  table,  Gina  and  Hed- 
vig go  backwards  and  forwards  and  wait  upon 
ihem,) 

Relling*  Molvik  was  frightfully  screwed  yesterday^ 
Mrs.  EkdaL 

Gina.     Really?     Is  that  true,  Molvik? 

Molvik.     Oh,  that  depends  on  how  you  take  It. 

Relling.     Didn't  you  hear  us  when  we  came  home? 

Gina.     No,  I  can't  say  I  did. 
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RcLLiNG.  Well,  Molvik  was  disgusting  yesterday* 
But  it  agrees  with  Molvik,  Mr.  Werle.  Vm  his  doctor 
and  I  prestTibe  a  spree  for  him  now  and  then. 

Greoers.     Is  Mr.  Molvik  an  obedient  patient ? 

Relling.  I  can't  complain.  But  he  understand.^ 
that  it  has  got  to  he,  you  see;  for  Molvik  is  daemonic, 

fiHEGERS.     Dieraonic? 

Relling.     Molvik  is  a  dtemonic  nature^  yes, 

Gregers^     H'm. 

Molvik.    Yes,  that's  what  tliey  say  about  me. 

Relltng*  And  persons  of  daemonic  rharaeter  ean*t 
walk  straight  through  the  world,  you  see.  That  kind  of 
people  must  meander  a  little  now  and  then.  You  must 
have  lived  a  verj^  long  time  up  at  the  works,  Mr.  Werle. 

Gregers.     I  have  lived  there  a  good  many  years* 

Reixing,  How  the  devil  have  yo*^  managed  to  en- 
dure it? 

Gregerb.     Oil,  if  one  has  books 

RELLmc.  Books!  They  will  only  make  you  read  your- 
self niad. 

GiiEQERs.     Well,  there  are  people  up  tliere  too* 

Relwno.  Yes,  the  work-pt^ople.  Look  liere,  my  good 
«ir,  I  dare  swear  you  have  a  mission  in  life. 

(iRECERS,     I  believe  so  too. 

HiALMAR.  And  it  is  a  belief  that  gives  one  strength, 
Relling* 

Relling, 
about  that. 

lIlAlAIAR 


Yes,  I  know  you  can  say  a  word  or  two 


Oh,  yes, 
(A  krmck  ai  the  garret  d(mr.) 
GiNA.     Iledvig.  opens  the  door  f<*r  grandfather, 
(IfiiDViG  fi/^v'.v  Uw  door  a  lUlle  wat^;    Old  Ekdal 
crawlit  out.) 
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TRkuau  (mnmhlittg).  Good  marniiig^ gentlemen!  Good 
appetite  to  jou!     H'm — !  (GoeJ^  hUit  his  room,) 

Relung.  I^t  us  drittk  a  glass  to  h!m»  EkdaU  and 
may  he  soon  be  in  regimentals  again. 

HiALAiAR,     Thanks, 

Gregers,     Regimentals  ? 

Relling.     His  lieutenant's  ijniform»  of  course. 

Gregers  (looking  at  Hl^lriar),  Is  that  all  you  think 
about  ? 

HiALMAR.  Well,  of  course  the  rehat>iIitation  of  his 
honour  goes  with  it.  But  tlie  uniform  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  father.     .Vn  old  soldier 

Gregers.  Yes,  but  you!  Yourself,  Ilial mar:  you  are 
not  going  to  be  .satisfied  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

Relling.     Then  what  tlie  devil  more  should  he  want? 

Gregers.  So  it  is  only  the  brand  of  punishment  you 
would  wash  off  him! 

Relling.  Upon  my  souU  I  think  that  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  thing  at  all. 

(iREijehh.  And  I  imagined  it  was  the  guilt  itself  you 
wished  to  release  him  froml 

Remjng.     Now  we  are  going  to  hear  something! 

HiALMAR.     W^hat  is  past  cannot  l>e  altered. 

Gregers,  Do  you  believe  he  was  as  guilty  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be? 

HiALMAR.     I  don't  believe  he  had  any  idea  of  what  he^ 
was  doing. 

Gregers  {rinng).  And  even  so  you  have  lived  here 
all  these  years,  gone  sluggishly  through  life  and  waited 
and  waited — or  perhaps  not  even  that 

Relling.  You've  been  brooding  loo  long  up  in  those 
woods,  Mr.  W^erle, 

<1regeuh.  If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  such 
a  father  as  you  have 
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HiALMAR,     The  good  fortune ! 

GitEGERS,  — then  I  would  have  been  a  diflFerent  sort 
of  son  lo  him —  But  it  is  your  surroundings  t!iat  have 
pulled  you  down  into  the  mire. 

Relung.     Ix>ok  here,  I  say! 

MoLViK.     Are  you  referring  to  me  ? 

HiALAi AR.  What  have  you  to  say  al*oijt  my  surround- 
ings? 

Gin  A,  Hush,  hush,  Ekdah  Don't  say  any  more 
about  it, 

Gregers,  I  have  this  to  say,  that  a  man  who  lives 
his  life,  his  most  intiniule  home  life,  in  a  marsh  of  lies 
and  deceit  and  toacealment 

HiALiiAR.     Have  you  gone  mad! 

Rellino  (jump»  tip).     Be  quiet,  IVfr.  Werle! 

Hialmar.     His  most  intimate  home  life 1 

(.1  knock  at  the  door  on  the  right.) 

Gin  A,     Hush,  be  quiet;   somebody's  coming* 

(Goes  over  to  the  door,) 

Hialmar,     Have  you  gone  stark  mad,  Gregers! 

GiNA  (opetis  the  door  and  draws  back).  Oh — what's 
this! 

(Werle,  in  a  fur  coat^  advances  one  step  into  Uw 
room.) 

Werle.  Excuse  me;  but  I  think  my  son  is  staying 
here. 

GiNA  (mith  a  gulp).     Yes. 

Hiaijwar  {who  has  rueii)*     Won't  you ? 

Werle.     Thank  you,  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  son. 

Gregers.     What  is  it?     Here  I  am, 

Werlb.  I  want  a  few  words  with  you,  in  youi 
room. 

Gregers,     And  I,  for  my  part»  desire  witnesses* 
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Werle*  What  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  thai 

(iREGERS.  I  am  not  disposed,  for  the  present,  to 
speak  about  anytliing  t>ut  tlie  Kkdals'  affairs. 

Werle.     The  Ekdals'  affairs? 

Gregers<  And  these  two  gentleoien  belong  to  the 
house  in  a  way. 

Werle.  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  cxjncerns  only 
you  and  me. 

Gregers.  Since  I  lost  my  mother  I  think  there  b 
only  one  thing  in  the  world  that  concerns  me,  that  is 
the  Ekdak*  affairs, 

HiALMAR.  I  don't  know  what  there  is  especially  to 
talk  about  in  our  affairs, 

Werle.     Nor  I  either. 

Gregers.  But  I  know  it,  and  I  intend  to  shout  it  out 
at  every  street  corner.  Every  man  in  the  country  shall 
Iiear  that  the  culprit  was  not  Lieutenant  EkdaK  but  one 
who  goes  about  free  and  unfettered  to  this  very  day. 

Wbrjub.  And  you  dare  to  say  that,  you  madman! — 
For  I  suppose  it*s  to  me  that  you  allude. 

Gregers*     No,  I  allude  more  particularly  to  myself. 

Werle,  What  are  you  thinking  of?  You  knew 
nothing 

Gregers.  I  had  my  doubts  at  the  time  it  all  hajv 
pened;  if  I  had  spoken  to  Kkdal  then,  while  there  waj 
yet  time 

W^ERLE.     Well,  why  didn't  you  speak  ? 

Gregers,     I  was  afraid  of  you. 

Werle.      Evasions,    inventions,    imagination, 
yourself  gave  evidenc^e  in  court 

Gregers.     Yes,  I  was  cowardly  enough  for  tliat 
was  afraid  to  take  my  share  of  the  guilt. 


You 
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^^ 

*    ^^1 
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'  ■ 

H       Werle.     Oh,  this  is  that  desperately  sick  conscience 

^M 

H    of  yours* 

^^H 

H        <iHEG£Hs.     It  is  you  who  have  made  my  conscience 

^^1' 

■    sick. 

^^1 

Werle.     You're  mistaken;    it  is  a  legacy  from  your 

^^H 

mother,  Gregers.     The  only  one  she  left  you. 

^^H 

H        Gregers.     Are  you   still   unable   to  forget  that  you 
[were  mistaken  wlien  you]  tliought  she  would  l)ring  you 

^^1 

^^H 

a  fortune? 

^^^ 

Werle.     WV  won't  speak  of  these  matters.     I  came 

^^H 

to  ask  whether  you  will  return  home  witli  me. 

^^H 

Gregers.     No. 

^^H 

Werle.     And  you  won't  enter  the  firm  either  ? 

^^H 

Gregers.     No. 

^^^^m 

Werle.     Very^  good.     But  as  I  am  thinking  of  mar- 

^^^H 

rying  again,  your  share  of  the  property  will  fall  to  you  at 

^^H 

once. 

^^^H 

Greoers,     I  do  not  want  that 

^^H 

Werle.     You  don't  want  it? 

^^H 

Gregers.     No. 

^^H 

Werle.     Are  you  going  up  to  the  works  again  ? 

^H 

Gregers.     No;  I  consider  myself  released  from  your 

V 

service. 

^^M 

Werle.     Then  what  are  you  going  to  live  upon  ? 

^^M 

Gregers.     I  have  laid  by  a  little  out  of  my  salary* 

^^B 

Werle.     How  long  will  that  last? 

^^m 

Gregers.     I  think  it  will  last  my  time. 

^^M 

W^erle.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

^^B 

Gregers.     I  shall  answer  no  more  questions* 

^^ 

W^erle.     Good-bye  then,  (iregers. 

■ 

Gregers.     Good-bye. 

H 

(Wehle  (j(fes  out  to  the  right.) 

1 

HiALMAB  [lookimj  in  through  the  jtUUng-room  door). 

1 

He*s  gone,  isn't  he? 

■ 
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GREGEns.     Yes. 

(CfixA  and  Hbdvig  enter  from  the  kitchen;  Rei*uwS" 
and  MohVlK  from  (he  sitting-room.) 

Relling.     That  lunttheon-party  was  a  failure. 

Gregers.     Put  on  your  coat,  Ilialmar;  I  want  you  to 
come  for  a  long  walk  with  me. 

HrALMAR.     With  pleasure. 

Gregers.     I'm  only  going  to  fetoli  my  overcoat* 

(Goes  out  to  the  rtght,) 

GiNA.     Don't  go  with  him,  EkdaL 

Relling*     Stay  where  you  are;   don't  go  out  now. 

H1AL.M AE  {putting  on  ki^  overcoat) .     Not  for  the  world, 
I  must  find  out  what  all  this  means 

Rellinx,,     But  devil  take  it,  don't  you  see  that  the 
fellow's  mad,  cracked,  demented! 

GiNA.     There,    what   did   I    tell   you,    EkdaL     [His 
mofher  before  him  had  strange  fits  like  that  sometimes. J 

Relling.     You  mustn't  pay  any  atteiilioii  to  his  non- 
sen  se- 

GiNA.     No,  no,  don*t. 

HiALAfAR.     Then  FlI  keep  an  eye  on  him  at  any  rate* 
Good-bye.  (Goes  out  to  the  rigfit,) 

Relling.     It's  a  thousand  pities  the  fellow  didn't  fall 
on  his  head  down  one  of  those  mines! 

GiNA.     Do  you  think  Gregers  Werle  is  mad  ?    * 

Relling.     No,  w^orse  luck;  hcs  no  madder  than  most 
people. 

MoLViK.     Not  daemonic  either? 

Relung.     No,  it's  only  you  that  are  that.  Molvik. 
But  one  disease  he  has  certainly  got  in  his  system* 

GtNA.     What's  the  matter  with  him  then? 

Relling.     Well,  I'll  tell  you.     He  is  suffering  from 
an  acute  attack  of  integrity. 

GiNA.     Integrity  ? 
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IIkdvig.     What  kind  of  disease  is  that? 

Re  LUNG*     It*s  a  national  disease;   but  it  only  appears 
sporadieally* — Come  on,  Molvik. 

(He  nods  and  goes  out  to  the  right  with  Molvik. 
GiNA  nurves  redlessly  across  the  room;  Hedvig 
looks  searchingly  at  ft^r*) 


FOURTH  ACT 


It  is  beginning 
GiNA  eftiers 


HiALAfAR  Ekdal*b  studio.     Aftemoon. 
to  (jroiv  dusl\ 

(Hedvig  is  moving  about  the  studio, 
froni  the  kitchen.) 

GiNA.     Not  jet? 

Hedvig.     No, 

GiNA.     Are  you  sure  lie's  not  in  Werle's  room? 

Hedvig.     No,  it's  locked. 

GiNA.     Nor  down  in  Relling's  eilher? 

Hedvig.     No,  I*ve  been  down  twice  and  asked. 

Gin  A,  And  his  dinners  standing  and  getting  cold  out 
there. 

Hedvig,  Yes,  can  you  imagine  what  has  beeome  of 
him,  mother  ?   He's  always  home  so  punctually  to  dinner 

GiNA.     Oh,  hell  he  liere  direcily,  you'll  see. 

Hedvig  (after  a  short  sitenee).  Do  you  think  it*s  a 
good  thing  that  Werle  has  come  to  live  with  us  ? 

GiNA.     Why  shouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing? 

Hedvig.  Well,  I  don't  know;  but  we  were  so  com- 
fortable by  ourselves.  And  I  think  Relling  suits  father 
much  better  than  Werle. — Oh,  what  can  have  become 
of  him  I 

Gin  A  {calls  out).     There  he  is! 

(HiALMAii  Ekdal  comes  in  from  the  righL) 
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Hedvio  (going  to  him).  Father!  So  you've  come  at 
last! 

GiNA.  We've  been  waiting  such  a  loog  time  for  you, 
Ekdal! 

HiALMAR,     I  was  out  rather  IoTig»  yes. 

GiNA,     Perhaps  you've  had  dinner  with  Werle? 

HiALAlAH,       No. 

GiNA,     Then  I'll  bring  some  in  for  you. 

HiALMAR.     No,  let  it  alone;   I  want  nothing  to  eaL 

Hedvig.     Are  you  not  well,  father? 

HiALAiAR*  Oil  yes,  well  enough.  We  have  had  a 
very  long  walk 

GiNA.  You  didn't  ought  to  have  gone  so  far,  £kdal; 
you're  not  used  to  it, 

HiALMAR.  One  can  get  used  to  a  good  many  tbings. 
Have  any  orders  come  in  to-ilay? 

GiNA.     No>  not  to-day. 

Hedvig.  There  will  be  some  to-morrow,  father,  you'll 
see. 

HiALMAH.  I  should  be  glad  of  it;  for  to-morrow  I  am 
going  to  set  to  work  properly;  I  mean  lo  do  everything 
myself;  I  shall  take  it  into  my  own  hands. 

GiNA,  But  why  do  you  want  to  do  that,  Ekdal? 
What  is  the  use  of  making  your  life  a  burden  to  you? 

HiALMAw*  That  is  my  business*  And  then  I  should 
like  to  keep  proper  aeeouuLa  too. 

GiNA.     You  ? 

HiALMAR.    Yes,  don't  you  keep  accounts? 

Hedvig.     But  mother  keeps  the  accounts  so  well. 

HiALAiAR*  And  she  seems  to  make  the  money  go  a 
very  long  way,  too.  It's  remarkalile  that  we  can  live 
so  well  on  the  little  money  I  have  made  this  winter. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  but  remember  all  the  copying  for  Gr4- 
berg,  father. 
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HiALMAK*     Copying,  yes! 

Gin  A.     Nonseese,  thai  doesn't  come  to  much — 

Hedvig,     Yes,  indeed  it  does;  it's  mostly  tliat  we  live 

GiNA.     How  can  you  say  such  a  thing? 

Hedvig.     Dear  me,  why  mayn't  father  know  that? 

HiALMAR.  So  that  is  what  we  are  living  on.  Copy- 
ing for  Mr.  Werle* 

GiNA.  You  know  very  well  that  it's  Gr&berg  who 
pays  for  it. 

HiALMAR.     Out  of  his  own  pocket? 

GiNA,     Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Hedvig.     But  it's  all  the  same  to  us,  father* 

HiALMAH.  Of  course;  it's  all  the  same  to  us  where 
the  money  comes  from* 

GiNA.  That's  what  I  think  too.  But  as  weVe  talking 
about  it — !  You  haven't  been  doing  anything  all  day^ 
Hedvig 

Hedvig.     Then  I  had  better  go  in  and 

GiNA.     Yes,  do.     (Hedvig  goes  into  the  sUting-roam,) 

GiNA.     What  has  happened  to  you,  Ekdal  ? 

HiALMAR.     Do  you  think  Gregers  is  in  his  senses  ? 

GiNA.  How  should  I  know?  I  don't  know  much 
about  him. 

HiALiiAR.     If  I  only  knew  that, 

GiNA.     Well,  you  heard  what  Relling  said  about  him. 

HlALMAR,  Oh,  Relling,  Relling—.  Light  the  lamp 
for  me,  please* 

GiNA  {Hghting  the  lamp).  Gregers  Werle  has  been 
— odd — all  his  life* 

HiALMAu.     It  seems  to  me  your  voice  is  trembling. 

GiNA.     Is  it  ? 

HiALMAR.     And  your  hands  are  shaking,  are  they  not  f 

GiNA.     Yes.     I  dou't  know  what  makes  them. 
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HiAiiibfAR.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  Gregers  said  about 
you. 

GiNA  {uneasy t  holding  iter  hunch  to  her  earJt).  No,  no; 
I  won't  hear  it! 

HiALJ^iAR  ( pulling  her  hmuh  awaif).    You  shall  hear  iti 

GiNA.     There's  no  need  for  you  to  say  it. 

HiALMAR.     Then  you  know  ivhat  it  is? 

GiNA.     I  can  guess, 

HiALMAR*  So  it  is  true.  True,  true!  Oh,  this  is 
awrul! 

GiNA-  I  see  very  well  that  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
long  ago. 

HiALMAR.  You  should  havc  told  me  at  the  very  first; 
— while  there  was  yet  lime. 

GiNA.     What  would  you  have  done  then  ? 

HiALSiAR.  Then  of  course  I  should  have  had  nothing 
to  say  to  you. 

GiNA.  Yes,  that's  what  I  thought;  and  that's  why  I 
didn't  say  anything. 

HiALMAR.  Unsuspecting  fool  that  I  was  to  imagine 
that  you  had  a  great  love  for  mc! 

GiNA.  That  has  come  wilh  years,  Ekdal;  as  true  as  I 
stand  here.  Oh  yes,  I*m  fond  of  you,  indeed  I  am,  more 
than  any  one  else  can  be. 

HiALMAR.  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  thai. 
WTiat  are  you  now  in  my  eyes;  you  who  could  yield  to  a 
middle-aged  married  man  ? 

Gin  A.     Yes,  I  can't  think  now  how  I  could  do  il« 

HiALMAR.  Can*t  you  ?  Perhaps  you  have  become 
moral  with  years.  But  then — how  in  the  world  could 
you  enter  into  such  a  thing? 

Gin  A.  Oh,  you  must  know,  Ekdal,  it  isn't  so  easy 
The   rich   men 
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HiALMAR.  Yes,  ready  money,  you*re  very  fond  of 
that 

GiNA.  It  was  mostly  jewellery  aud  clothes  and  that 
sort  of  thing* 

HiAi^iAH.  And  of  course  you  have  sent  it  all  back  to 
him  long  ago. 

GiNA.  I've  worn  out  the  clothes,  and  I  sold  the  gold 
things  one  by  one  when  we  were  wanting  money 

HiAL^iAR,  \Wve  l)een  living  on  that  man*s  money. 
Everjlhing  we  have  in  the  house  comes  from  him! 

GiNA.  Ever  since  we  were  married  I  haven't  seen  a 
penny  of  his;    and  I  don't  believe  I've  seen  him  once. 

IIiAiJktAR.     But  the  copying! 

GiNA*  Bertha  got  me  that,  when  she  went  to  keep 
house  for  him, 

HiALaMAR,  Yes,  you  and  Bertha,  you're  both  of  the 
same  sort. 

GiNA.  Tell  me^  Ekdal — haven't  I  been  a  good  wife  to 
you? 

HiALMAR.  And  what  haven't  you  to  thank  me  fori 
Haven*t  I  raised  you  from  an  inferior  position  ?  Haven't 
I  given  you  a  name  to  bear? — ^j^es,  a  name — ^for  it  shall 
come  to  be  respected  and  honoured  again. 

GlKA.     That  don't  make  any  difference  to  me. 

HiALMAR*    Doesn't  it  ?    Oh  well,  I  can  quite  believe  it. 

GiKA.  Yes,  because  I  love  you  as  you  are,  Kkdal; 
even  if  you  never  do  the  great  things  you're  so  fond  of 
talking  about, 

HiALMAR.  That's  your  lower  nature  showing  it<^lf. 
I  am  misundcrsluod  in  my  own  home;  I  have  always 
been  misunderstood  by  you. 

GiNA.  But  I*ve  bct-n  a  good  wife  to  you,  all  the  same. 
(Gregers  Werle  comes  in  from  the  pmmtje  door  J) 

Gregers  {in  the  doorwaij).     May  I  come  in? 
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HiALMAR.     Yes,  come  in, 

Gregehs.     Have  you  not  done  it  yet? 

Hlalmar.     It  is  done. 

Gregers.     It  is? 

HiALMAR.     I  have  passed  through  the  liitteresl  mo^ 
ments  of  my  life. 

Gregers.     But  also»  I  trust,  the  most  ennobling. 

HiALftL\R,  Well,  at  any  rate^  we  have  got  through  it 
for  the  present. 

GiNA.     God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Werle. 

Gregers.     But  I  don't  understand  this. 

HiALMAR.     What  don't  you  understand  ? 

Gregers.  A  crisis  so  great  as  this — so  exhaustive — 
a  crisis  that  is  to  be  the  starting-point  of  an  entirely  new 
life — a  life  founded  on  truth 

HiALMAR.     Yes,  yes,  I  know,  I  know. 

Gregers.  I  was  so  contident  that  when  I  came  in 
after  this,  I  should  find  the  light  of  a  higher  transfigura- 
tion shining  over  your  home;  and  now  I  am  met  by  this 
dulness,  oppression,  gloom- 

GiNA.     Oh,  is  that  it?  (Turns  up  the  lamp,) 

Gregers.  Or  tell  me  frankly,  Mrs.  Ekdal,  is  it  not  a 
joy  to  you  to  be  rid  of  this  burden  of  concealment? 

Gin  A.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Werle,  that  I've  had  so 
little  time  to  remember  all  these  old  stories. 

Gregers.  I  should  have  thought  that  they  were  never 
out  of  your  thoughts  for  a  day,  for  an  hour. 

Gin  A.  I'm  sure  I've  had  all  I  could  do  to  look  after 
the  house.  And  since  I*ve  been  married  no  one  can  say 
anything  but  that  I've  been  upright  and  respectable. 

Gregers,  Your  whole  view  of  life  is  incompreheii- 
sible  to  mc — so  %videly,  so  immensely  different  from  my 
own.  But  you,  Hinlmar — surely  you  feel  a  new  canse< 
cratioo  after  such  a  moment? 
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IIiALMAe.  Yes,  of  course  I  do.  That  is — in  a  sort 
of  way-     - 

Gregers.  The  joy  of  forgiving  one  who  has  erred,  of 
raising  one  who  has  strayed  up  tx>  yourself  in  love 

HiALMAR.  Do  you  think  a  man  can  so  easily  throw  off 
the  effects  of  an  hour  snch  as  I  have  passed  ? 

Gregers,  No,  not  a  common  man  ^perhaps;  but  a 
man  like  you — — *! 

HiAiJ^iAR,  Good  God!  I  know  that  well  enough. 
But  it  takes  time,  you  know. 

Gregers.  You  ha%'e  l>een  too  long  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  Ilialmar;  you  have  bitten  yourself  fast  there; 
and  so  it  always  hurts  at  first  when  one  comes  up  into 
the  clear  daylight. 

HiALMAR,     You  are  right  there;   it  hurts. 

Gregers.  Yes,  for  there  is  too  much  of  the  w^ild 
duck  in  you,  (Relling  comes  in  from  the  pajtsage.) 

Belling.     Oho!    is  the  wild  duck  on  the  tapis  again  ? 

Gregers,  Yes^  for  it  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the  house. 
Ah,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  it  came  from  Mr, 
Werle. 

Helling,     So  it's  Mr.  Werle  you  are  talking  about? 

HiALMAR.     Him  and — certain  others. 

Relling  (turning  to  Gregers).  May  the  devil  fly 
away  with  you. 

HiALMAH.     Then  perhaps  you  know  it  too! 

Relling.  Oh,  never  mind  what  I  know  or  don't 
know.  From  that  quarter  one  can  expect  all  kinds  of 
things. 

Gregers.  Yes,  but  I  who  know,  am  I  not  to  speak! 
Am  I  to  look  on  while  two  dear,  good  creatures  come  to 
grief  because  Ihey  are  living  their  life  on  a  false  founda- 
tinn  ? 
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Relling.  But  it's  no  business  of  yours.  You  must 
leave  off  playing  the  quacksalver  with  my  patients. 

HiALMAR.     Patients  ? 

Relung*  Oh  yes,  there's  always  somebody  who*s  in 
need  of  a  doctor.  But  you  don't  understand  tliat,  Mr. 
Werle. 

Gregers.  I  know  from  experience  what  it  is  to  have 
a  gnawing  conscience,  such  as  has  poisoned  my  life;  but 
here  I  found  my  life's  mission.  Now  I  am  so  happy. 
And  should  I  not  then  open  the  eyes  of  two  people,  who 
have  such  a  profound  need  of  seeing? 

Relling.     WTiat  is  it  that  they  are  to  see  ? 

Gregkrs.  The  truth.  The  recognition  that  their 
association  has  not  unlil  tcxiay  been  a  true  marriage, 

KEifUNG.     Do  you  think  it  will  he  truer  hereafter? 

Gregers.     Yes,  I  have  a  cheerful  hope  of  that. 

Relling.  Of  course;  people  like  you  are  always  un- 
commonly hopefuL  Time  after  time  you're  taken  in, 
made  fools  of — hasn't  that  happened  to  you  ? 

Gregers.  Certainly;  I  have  suffered  many  disap* 
pointments. 

Relling. 

Gregers. 
out  of  the 
EkdaFs— 

Relling. 

Hialmar. 

Relung. 


And  yet  you  have  a  cheerful  hope. 
But  here  is  something  different*  something 
common.     An   individuality   like    Ilialmar 

Ekdal ! 

Yes,  that  may  be  true  enough,  but 

Yery  well,  Ekdal,  then.     But  you  see,  his 


mission  lies  elsewhere;  he  doe*sn't  need  any  better  mar* 
riage  than  that  he  has  lived  in  hitherto, 

GiNA.  Yes,  don't  you  think  so,  Relling!  We  were 
getting  on  so  well 

HiALi^fAR,  You  don't  understand  the  claims  of  the 
ideal. 
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Relltng*     No,  you  see,  Hialmar  Ekdal  will  come  out 

all  right;  he  can't  come  to  grief  altogether*  lie  has  his 
great  problem  to  wrestle  with 

Hialmar.     Yes»  my  prol>lera — I  have  that,  of  course. 

Relung.  And  when  that  is  solved,  he  will  once  more 
have  cast  honour  and  glorv'  upon  the  name  of  EkdaL 

Hialmar.     I  hope  so,  in  any  case. 

Gregers.  Well,  the  problem  is  all  very  well;  but  it  is 
something  that  lies  out.side  tlie  individuality,  something 
purely  scientific,  or  technical,  or  whatever  you  like  to 
call  it.  And  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  thing  to  satisfy 
an  individuality  such  as  Hialmar*s.  Or  do  you  think 
it  satisfies  you  ? 

Hialmar.     No,  not  entirely,  I  think 

Grbgers,  There,  you  see.  Doctor  Relling.  And  if 
it  does  not  satisfy  his  individuality  umi\  when  that  in- 
dividuality lias  not  developed  into  perfect  freedom — ; 
welU  let  me  put  a  question  to  you;  do  you  think  any 
great  problem  can  be  solved  by  an  imperfect  individu- 
ality ? 

Relling.  Do  you  mean  that  photography  cannot  be 
raised  to  an  art  so  long  as  the  photographer's  relation 
to  his  wife  is  not  a  true  marriage? 

GiiEGERS.  You  put  it  rather  bluntly;  but  I  have  such 
an  unfailing  belief  in  the  powers  of  development  of  true 
marriage 

Relling.  Excuse  me,  Mr,  W^erle,  have  you  seen  many 
true  marriages? 

Gregers.     No,  scarcely  a  single  one- 

Reluno*     Nor  I  either, 

Gregers.  But  I  have  seen  marriages  of  the  oppo- 
site kind;  and  what  ruin  they  can  work  in  a  human 
soul 
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Relung,  And  from  them  jou  draw  your  conclusions. 
Well,  well,  Ekdal,  now  you  know  what  is  wanted  for  your 
great  discovery. 

GiNA.  But  you  shouldn*t  talk  so  much  about  that 
invention,  Relling,  for  it  won't  come  to  anything  after  all. 

HiALMAB.     Won't  come  to  anything! 

Relung.     WelK  that's  a  fine  thing  to  say! 

HtALMAR.  My  problem  won't  come  (o  anything,  do 
you  say! 

GiNA.  No,  I*m  pretty  sure  it  won*t.  You've  been 
waiting  all  this  time  to  find  out  something;  and  you're 
just  where  you  were 

Relling,  Such  things  often  come  about  by  a  sort  of 
revelation,  Mrs,  EkdaL 

HiALiL^H.     But  she  do€sn*t  understand  that. 

GiNA.  WVU,  revelations  are  all  very  fine,  but  you 
want  something  else  besides.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  better  if  you  worked  with  the  instruments  you've 
[we've]  got,  Ekdal;  and  then  other  people  can  find  out 
these  new  ones, 

IIiALMAR.  Not  understood;  not  understood  in  one'i 
own  home,  {Sees  Hedvig.)  Yes,  she  understands  me. 
Or  do  you  not  believe  in  me  cither,  Iledvig? 

Hedvig,     What  am  I  to  believe  in,  father? 

HiALaiAR.  You  are  of  course  to  believe  in  me  in  a 
general  way,  to  "believe  in  my  mission,  and  to  believe  tii 
the  problem. 

Hedvig.     Yes,  I  believe  you  will  one  day  find  it  out, 

HiALMAR.      H'm 

GiNA*     Husht  there's  a  knock. 

{GorM  Unvard  the  passage  door*) 
(Mits.  StiRBY  comes  in,) 

GiNA.     Is  it  you.  Bertha? 

Mrs,  SoHiiY.     Yes,  of  course  it  is- 
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HiALMAR.  If  you  have  anjthing  to  say  to  Gina, 
won't  you  go  in—  (Indiraiiug  Uu  sUiing-room.) 

Mrs.  S5rby,  Thanks,  I'd  rather  stay  here.  I  have 
a  message  from  Mr.  Werle, 

UiALMAR.     What  does  he  want  with  us! 

Gregers,     Perhaps  it  is  something  about  me. 

Mrs.  Sohby.  At  any  rate  he  wishes  you  to  know  !t. 
To  begin  with,  a  somewhat  important  change  is  im- 
pending in  Mr.  Werle's  domestic  and  other  relations* 

Gregers.     Aha! 

Mrs.  SiiRBY.  Mr.  Werle  has  decided  to  nmke  over  the 
business  here  to  Gr&berg,  and  will  himself  move  up  to 
tlie  works. 

Gregers.     He  will! 

IIiALMAE.  Really^  will  Mr.  Werle  move  up  to  the 
works  ? 

Helling.  He  won't  stand  that  for  long;  it  w^ill  be 
much  too  lonely, 

]\lna.  SoRCY.  Well,  he  won't  lie  altogether  alone 
citlier. 

Gregers.     Ah,  then  it's  coming  off  after  all? 

Mrs,  Sohby.     Yes. 

Relung,     What's  coming  off? 

IIl\lmar,     I  don't  understand  a  word. 

Gregers.  I  must  explain  the  situation.  My  father 
and  Mrs.  Sorby  are  going  to  be  married. 

Hi  A  1^1  AR.     Going  to  be  married! 

Gin  A.     Oh!   so  it's  come  to  that  at  last! 

Relling.     This  is  surely  not  true? 

Mr*s.  Sqrby.  Yes»  it  is  true;  he  has  got  a  special 
license  and  goes  up  there  this  evening.  And  I  think  of 
going  to-morrow  morning.  Well,  now  I  have  told  you; 
so  it  is  over. 

Relling.     So  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
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Gregeks,     What  do  yon  think  this  will  lead  to,  Mrs^ 

Sorby  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby,  To  good,  I  think.  Mr.  Werle  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  to  get  on  with  as  some  people  think. 

Gregers,  No  doubt  you  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

Mbs.  Sorbt.  Oh  no;  he  may  be  unreasonable  now 
and  then;  but  I  have  been  through  worse  things,  ^fr. 
Werle.     And  of  course  one  Is  glad  to  be  provided  for. 

Relling,  And  Mr,  Werle  is  the  man  to  provide  for 
you.     He's  no  lieggar, 

Mrs.  Souby.  There  are  many  who  need  not  be  beg- 
gars, if  only  they  had  put  their  whole  hearts  into  some- 
thing. 

Relling,  Put  their  whi>lc  hearts— I  el  I  me,  how  much 
would  that  help.^ 

Mrs,  Sorby.  Ah»  a  man  can  be  so  far  gone  that  he 
no  longer  has  a  heart  for  anything. 

Relling,     I  shall  go  out  with  ^Folvik  this  evening. 

Mrs,  S^rby,     You  mustn't  do  that,  Relling, 

RKLLmo.     There's  nothing  else  for  it. 

{Goes  out  throttgh  Uw  passage  door.) 

Mrs.  S5rby.  And  then  there's  another  thing.  No 
doubt  some  people  think  Mr.  Werle  ought  to  have  done 
a  little  moi-e  for  an  old  friend  like  Lieutenant  Kkdal. 

HiALMAR,  Mr.  Werle  does  a  very  great  deal  for  father: 
he  pays  so  liberally 

Mrs,  Sorby,  Yes,  for  the  ropying;  but  now  your 
father's  getting  old;  his  eyesight  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
work  much  longer;  so  here  is  an  order  to  pay  onee  for 
all.  You  or  Gina  can  draw^  every  month  a  hundred 
crowns  for  your  fat  he  r^ 

Hu.L&L\K.     Gina? 
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Yes,  she  has  mast  claim  to  it»  unless  Gina 


Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  or  you;  just  as  you  like*  And 
when  your  fallier — well,  v^hvn  he  no  longer  requires 
ail V tiling,  it  passes  on  to  lltxlvig. 

UiALMAK  {draws  back^  as  though  stubbed).  To  Hed- 
vjg! 

Hedvig.     Fancy!    All  that  money! 

HiAi,MAH,     Hrtlvigt     What  do  you  say  to  that,  Gina! 

(iiNA.     Mr.  Werle  must  have  thou|^ht  that^ — 

Mils.  SoKBY,     It  i^eerned  to  him  tlu:  must  lit*nourahle 

way ;  you  see,  Hcdvig  is  a  cliild;  she  can  quite  well 

accept  it* 

IllALuMAR. 

herself 

Mrs,  Sorby*     Gina  herself! 

IIiALMAR.     But  I,  I,  It  ytm  see! 

Hedvig.  I  won't  take  anything.  You  shall  have  it 
all,  father. 

Mrs,  Sorby,     What  has  happened  here  ? 

HiALMAR.  Something  that  ought  to  have  happened 
long,  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Sorby.     Already. 

Gregers.  I  understand  %'ery  well  why  father  ha-^  ar- 
ranged tills.  III*  wanted  to  convince  me  that  Ilialniar 
Ekdal  was  not  ihe  man  I  took  him  for, 

IIiAUviAR.  He  will  be  out  in  his  calculations,  then, 
Ijook  here,  Gregers.  (Tears  the  paper  across.)  There, 
Mrs.  SorFjy,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  this  back  to 
Mr.  Werle. 

Mrs.  Sorby.     I  won*t  take  it. 

HiALMAR  {throws  it  on  the  table).  Then  let  it  be*  But 
tell  liim  at  all  events  that  I  have  torn  his  deed  of  gift  in 
pieces. 

Ghegers.  And  then  ask  your  future  husband  who 
was  right,  be  or  I, 
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Mrs.  Sorbw     I  wi!l*     Good-bye,  Gina;  good  luck  to 


mu. 


Gina.     You  too,  Bertha*     Good-bye. 

(MhS.  SdHBY  ffO€9*) 


does  Ucdvig  belong 


HiAioMAJi  (in  a  whhpt'i).  Now 
as  though  you  were  on  your  oath: 
to  me  or  not? 

Gina.     I  don't  know. 

UiALMAK.     You  don't  know! 

Gina*     How  should  I  know^ — ;  a  creature  like  me, 

HiALMAR,  And  you  brazen  it  out,  too. — (ircgers^  lo- 
morrow  I  leave  this  house, 

Hedvig  (with  a  scream).     Father!     Oh,  no,  no! 

Gina.     You*11  never  do  that,  Ekdal! 

Gregers.     Must  it  be  so,  Hialniar? 

IIiALMAR-  It  must.  Fm  going  at  once.  {Puis  on  his 
avercoai.)     I  shan't  be  home  to-night 

Hedvig  (ihraws  herself  do  urn  on  the  sofa) .  He  is  go- 
ing away  from  us!  Father,  father  is  going  away  from  us! 
Oht  mother,  mother  I 

Gina.  You  mustn't  cr}\  Hedvig;  he's  sure  to  come 
back  again. 

Hedvig.  No,  he*ll  never  come  back  again!  l>idn*t 
he  say  so? 

Gina.     Don't  you  think  he'll  come  back,  Mr.  Werle? 

Gregers.  I  feel  sure  of  it.  Hialmar  will  come  back 
to  his  home;  and  you  will  see  how  exalted  he  will  return, 

IlED\aG.  But  what  have  we  done  to  him?  Mother, 
tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Why  doesn't  he  want  me  any  more  ? 
Tell  mc  that!     Oh,  tell'me  that! 

Gina.     Hush,  hush,  you'll  know  when  you're  older. 

Hedvig,     Yes*  but  FlI  never  be  uhler  if  father  doesn't 


want  me. 


{Bursts  into  sobs  and  tears^) 
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GiNA<  You  musn't  cry,  Iledvig;  you  mustn't  indeed. 
It  does  you  harm;   Doctor  Relling  said  so. 

llfiDVia.  I  can*t  help  it.  Oh,  mother,  mother,  fetch 
him  home  again 

GiNA<  Yes,  ril  go  and  look  for  him.  Perhaps  he's 
only  gone  down  to  Ilellirig's.  {Puts  ott  her  shawL)  But 
you  must  he  quiet,  Iledvig;   promise  me! 

IIedvig.     Yes,  yes. 

Grec3ers.  Had  you  not  better  leave  him  to  fight  out 
his  bitter  fight  to  the  end  ? 

Gin  A.  Oht  he  can  do  that  afterwards.  First  of  all, 
we  must  get  the  child  quieted. 

(Sks  goes  out  by  the  pasmge  door*) 

Gregers.  There  now;  cheer  up.  Iledvig.  All  may 
yet  he  well. 

Hedvig.  Why  doesn't  fatlier  want  me  any  more,  Mr. 
Werle?     You  must  Icll  me  that. 

Gregers.  I  can  only  say  aa  your  mother  says:  some 
day  you  will  know. 

Hedvig.  But  I  can*t  go  on  waiting  and  being  as  mis- 
eral»le  as  this. 

Gregers.  Wliat  right  have  you  or  any  human  being 
to  be  happy?     What  right,  I  ask, 

Hedvig.  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  that;  it  is  so  lovely 
to  lie  happy  and  cheerful. 

Gregers.  There  is  something  in  life  that  is  higher 
than  that,  Hedvig, 

Hedvig*  Yes,  but  that  doesn't  matter  if  only  every- 
thing is  right  again  at  home,  between  father  and  mother 
and  me.  Don't  you  think  everything  can  come  right 
between  us? 

Gregers.  I  have  a  sure  hope  that  so  mi/  ilay  every- 
thing will  be  right  again  belween  your  father  and 
mother. 


HP! 
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^^^^^^H         Hedyig, 

Yes,  but  me!                                                  "^^^1 

^^^^^^^           Gregers. 

You  must  renieml>cr  one  thlnff,  Hedvi^^^B 

^^^^B             you  are  not  dcfitined  lo  spend  your  %vliole  life  here  at    ^| 

^^^^H 

■ 

^^^^^^H 

Oh  yes»  oh  yes!     I  will  always  star  at  home,     ^H 

^^^^^^V       I  will 

never  leave  father  and  mother. — And  then     ^J 

^^^^V            — ^jusi  think- 

—then  father  doesn't  want  me  any  morel         ^H 

^^^H                 Gregehs. 

You    must  wait  and   hope;    your  father    ^H 

^^^^1             has  first  to  fight  out  his  battle.                                                   ^| 

^^^H 

But  I  can^t  wait  and  be  as  miserable  as  this,     ^M 

^^^^B             Why  doesn't  father  want  me  any  more  ?     Am  I  not  really     " 

^^^^P             fathers  and  niother*s  cliild?     Ferliaps  they  only  foutid     ^J 

^^^^1 

m 

^^^^B                Gregers. 

Found  ydu  ?     Well,  it  might  be  tlmt  your    ^M 

^^^^B             father  believes  something  like  that.                                           ^| 

^^^^H               Hedvig. 

Yes»  but  tlien  mother  can  tell  him  that  it    ^M 

^^^^V 

m 

^^^^B                G  u 

And  supposing  he  doesn't  believe  her,          ^H 

^^^^1 

Well,  but  even  if  it  ita.t  true,  father  might 

^^^^H            be  just  as  fond  of  me  for  all  that.     We  don*t  know  where 

^^^^1            the  wild  duck  came  from  cither,  and  yet  we  love  it  sa          i 

^^^^H            intensely. 

■ 

^^^^V                       G  It  KG 

The  wild  duck.     Yes,  you  love  that  wild    ^| 

^^^^H             duck  so  intensely,  Iledvig.                                                          ^| 

^^^^1                Hedvig, 

Yes,  so  intensely.                                                  ^H 

^^^H                Gregers. 

And  the  wild  duck  is  your  property^  isn*l    ^M 

^^H 

^M 

^^^H                Hedvig. 

Yes,  she  belongs  to  me.     But  why ?        ^M 

^^^H                Gregers. 

Have  you  anything  else  that  you  love  so    ^| 

^^H                   ? 

^^H 

^^^^1              Hedvig. 

Oh  no;   nothing  in  the  world.                     J^^H 

^^^^1               Gregers, 

Then  you  must  saerifice  the  dearest  trea^^^^ 

^^^^H            ure  you  hav4 

d ^l 

^^^H               Hedvig. 

The  wild  duckl                                                  ^H 
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Ghegers.  Yes,  and  get  back  your  father's  love  in- 
stead. 

Hedvig.     But  how  can  you  think — — 

Gregers.  He  said  so  himself  before  he  went;  neither 
you  nor  Ihe  old  man  cared  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for 
his  sake;  it  is  your  love  for  him  that  he  doubts;  that  is 
why  he  doesn't  want  you  any  more* 

Hed\ig.     Oh,  if  it  was  only  that    -  — 

GriEGEits.  Show  him  that  lo  win  him  back  means 
more  to  you  than  anything  in  the  world.  Give  up  your 
dearest  treasure,  and  give  it  gladly. 

Hedviq*  Ah,  if  that  could  only  make  everything 
come  right  again 

(iuEGERS,  You  must  not  doubt  the  power  of  self-sac- 
rifit^c;  that  is  just  what  is  ideal  in  family  life,  you  see— ^ — - 

Hed\ig.  Oh,  but  I  don't  care  about  anything  of 
that  sort;   I  don't  understand  iL 

Gregers,  But  don't  you  see  that  tliis  would  be  a 
deed  that  bore  the  stamp  of  the  uncommon;  and  for 
that  very  reason  your  father  would  recognise  the  kinship 
between  you  and  him. 

Hedvio.     Do  you  think  so? 

Grecjers.  Yes,  I*m  sure  of  it  And  your  father 
would  say:  Hedvig  is  my  clitld  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
even  if  she  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

IIedvig.     Or  from  the  depths  of  the  sea* 

Gregers,  Yes,  yes,  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  if 
you  like. 

Hedvig.  And  then  ever}  thing  might  come  right  again 
between  me  and  father?     Oh,  that  would  l>e  splendid.* 

(iREGERS.  Everything  is  splendid  when  one's  course 
of  life  is  raised  to  a  higher  plane.  So  the  dearest  you 
have   must   be   sacrificed,    IIedvig.     Take  your  grand* 


UOkfop  into  fbe  secret;  get  him  to  do  it;  lodli^  <mt  for  a 
time  when  he  wants  to  go  shooting — you  know 

Hbdvio.    Yes,  yes,  I  know ^ 

Gbbosbs.    But  donH  teU  your  motbei?  idbout  it 

.   Hbdyio.    Why  not  mother? 

QmBGmB.    Because  she  would  scaroefy  undentand  oa. 
(GmA  corner  in  from  the  poM^sge^} 

HsDViG.    Mother!    Did  you  find  him? 

GiNA.  No.  I  only  heard  as  he  had  called  and  taken 
Bdling  with  him. 

Gbbgsbs.    Are  you  sure  of  that? 

GiNA.'  Yes,  the  wranan  in  the  yard  said  so.  Mohrik 
went  with  them  too. 

Gbbgkbb.  This  evening,  when  his  nund  so  aoid^ 
needs  to  wrestle  in  solitude. 

GxNA.  Yes,  that's  what  I  thought.  The  Lmd  only 
knows  where  they  have  gone  to.  They  weten't  al 
Madam  Eriksea's. 

HsDTiG  (bufsHng  into  tearti).  Otk^  if  he  never  eomes 
home  any  morel 

Gregers.  He  wHl  come  home  again.  And  then  you 
shall  see  how  he  comes  home! — Good  evening.  And 
sleep  ID  peace.  {He  goes  out  by  the  passage  door.) 

Hedvio  {throws  herself  weeping  on  Gina*8  neck). 
Mother,  mother! 

GiNA.  Ah  yes,  that's  what  comes  of  it  when  you  have 
crazy  creatures  in  the  house. 
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Gregers*  What  is  your  explanation  of  the  mental 
agitation  that  is  going  on  in  Ekdal  ? 

Relling.  Devil  a  bit  of  mental  agitation  do  /  think 
there  is  in  him. 

Gregehs.  But  can  you  think  that  an  individua!i*y 
like  his ^! 

Relung*  Oh,  individuality,  individuality!  I  don't 
know  Tt'hat  individuality  is,  Hialmar  Ekdal  is  a  good. 
kind,  well'beha%'ed  creature,  whose  chief  wish  is  to  live 
as  comfortal)ly  and  as  free  from  care  as  he  can  manage. 

(iHEGKRS.  He— who  has  to  restore  his  name  and  the 
honour  of  his  family. 

Rklung,  Yes*  yes,  I  know  all  about  tlial;  he  was 
drivelling  about  that  last  night*  But  how  the  devij 
sh*>uld  he  be  able  to  retrieve  the  past?  Can  you  tell  me 
that? 

Gregers,  Have  you  forgotten  the  remarkable  inven- 
tion he  is  working  at? 

Relling.  So  you  believe  in  that  invention  in  sober 
earnest  ? 

Grkgers,  Yes,  certainly.  And  you  believe  in  it 
yourself,  too. 

Relling,  No,  look  here,  Mr,  Weric^I  may  be 
something  of  a  Ijeast,  but  a  fool  I  am  not, 

Gregf:rb.  Well,  anyhow  you  spoke  highly  enougti 
of  his  endeavours  yesterday. 

Re  LUNG,  Deuce  lake  it,  can't  you  see  why  ?  All  thi"« 
about  the  remarkable  invention  is  just  the  life-illusiop 
tliat  keeps  him  going. 

Gregers.     Life-illusion  ? 
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Rblling.  Yes,  of  course.  Most  people  occupy  them- 
selves with  an  illusion  that  helps  them  to  live  their  h'ves* 

GiiEGERS.  That  would  be  a  distressiug  state  of 
thuigs* 

Relling.  Who  said  it  was  a  cheerful  state  of  things? 
It  is  so,  and  there's  an  eud  of  it.  The  remarkable 
invention  is  to  Ekdal  what  the  daemonic  nature  is  to 
Molvik, 

Gregees.     Isn't  it  true  with  him  either? 

Reuling.  An  idiot  like  him' — daemonic?  How  lie 
devil  can  you  believe  such  a  thing  ?  And  there's  nothing 
of  the  kind  either.  But  if  I  hadn*t  given  him  that  idea, 
he  would  have  come  to  grief  in  self-contempt  long  ago, 

Gregers.  And  perhaps  it  is  you  who  gave  him  the 
idea. 

Rblling.  Yes,  I'm  his  doctor,  you  see;  curing  him 
15  out  of  the  question;  but  a  little  injection  of  illusion 
now  and  then^ — it  acts  as  a  palliative. 

Gregehs.  That  may  be;  but  it  is  not  so  with  Ilial- 
mar  EkdaL 

Relling.  Isn't  it?  Rob  Ilialranr  Ekdal  of  his  il- 
lusion, and  you  rob  him  of  his  happiness  at  the  same 
stroke. 

Gregers-  Ah,  his  illusion,  I  dare  say-  But  what 
about  his  striving  after  the  ideal  ? 

Relling,  Good  ljijrd»  man!  they  are  only  two  dif- 
erent  names  for  the  same  thing.  (To  IIedvig,  who 
conies  in,)  Well,  Hedvig,  I'm  just  going  down  to  look 
after  your  father.  (He  goes  out  to  the  righi,) 

Gregers.  Have  you  enough  courage  and  strength  of 
will  ton! ay  ? 

Hedvig.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  don't  seem  quite  able 
to  believe  in  such  a  thing. 
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Gheoers.     Then  let  it  be;    without  true  resolution 

there  is  nothing  in  it.  (Goes  out  to  the  right,) 

(Hkdvig  is  an  the  point  of  going  into  the  kitchen 

when  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  to  the  garret; 

she  goejf  over  and  opens  it;   old  Ekdai.  comes  out; 

she  shuts  //t^  door  again.) 

Ekdal.     It's  no  good  being  in  there  alone.     What's 

beeome  of  Ilialmar? 

Hbdvig.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  shoot  the  wild  duck, 
grandfather  ? 

Ekdal.     Hush,  hush,  don't  talk  like  that.     It's  only 
something  that  comes  over  me.     CJld  sportsman,  you  see. 
Hedvio.     Oughtn't  they  to  be  shot  in  the  breads t? 
Ekdal.     Under  the  wing,  when  you  can  manage  iL 
And  it's  best  a  little  from  behind. 

Hedvig.     Do  you  often  want  to  shoot  her? 
Ekdal.     Needn't  be  afraid.     I  can  make  a  rabbit  do. 

(Goes  into  hiji  room  J) 
(Gin  A  comes  from   the   sitting 'room  and  begins  to 
clean  up  the  stndio.     Presently  the  passage  door  is 
opened  slowig;  IIialmau  zjt  seen;  he  is  without  hat 
or  overeoat,  unwashed  ami  itnih  unkempt  hair,) 
GtNA.     There  now,  you've  come  at  lastl 
IhALMAR  {conMs  in).     Vm  going  again  at  once  [this 
instant], 

GiNA.     Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  so* 
Hedvig  (from  the  kitchen).     Oh,  father! 
lIiALMAR  (turfis  away  and  nmkes  a  gesture  of  repulsion). 
Away,  away,  away! 

GiNA.     Go  into  the  sitting-room,  Hedvig. 

(Hedvig  does  so.) 
HL\L.\fAR.     I  must  have  my  books  with  me.     Where 
are  my  books? 

GiNA.     What  books  ? 
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HiALMAR.  iVfy  srfentific  books,  of  course;  the  tedl* 
nical  magazines  I  rfN|uire  for  my  invention. 

Gin  A  (scarrhejt  in  the  bookea^w).  Is  il  these  here  that 
isn't  bound  ? 

HiALMAR.     Yes,  of  course. 

Gin  A  (hi/^'f  them,  on  the  table).  Shan't  I  get  Hedvig  to 
cut  them  for  you  ? 

UiALAiAR.     There  is  no  need. 

GiNA.     Then  you  still  stick  to  it  that  you'll  leave  us? 

HiALMAK.  Yes»  that  is  a  matter  of  course*  I  should 
think* 

Gin  A.     But  what  about  grandfather? 

HiALMAK.  He'll  come  with  me,  I  am  going  out  into 
the  town  to  make  arrangements — ,  ll'm —  Has  any 
one  found  my  hat  on  the  stairs  ? 

Gin  A.     No,     Have  you  lost  your  hat  ? 

HiALMAR*  Of  course  I  had  it  on  when  I  came  in;  I'm 
quite  certain  of  that;  but  I  couldn't  find  it  this  morning. 

Gina,     If  only  you  haven't  caught  cold,  Ekdal* 

(Goes  out  into  the  kitckenJ) 

(HiALMAR  rummages  amomj  the  papers  and  pltoUy- 

graphs  on  the  tuble,  Jind^  the  torn  document  of 

yesterday^  takes  it  up  and  looks  at  U;    sees  Gina 

and  putJi  it  down,) 

Gin  A  (brings  a  tray  with  co£ee  from  tJw  kitchen)* 
Here's  a  little  something  hot»  if  you'd  fancv  it. 

HiALMAR  (glances  at  it).  Coffee  1 — Do  you  suppose 
Fm  in  the  mood  to  drink  coffee? — My  manuscripts,  my 
letters  and  my  important  papers.  (Opens  th£  siititig-room 
door.)  Is  she  there  too  ?  Come  out  (Hedvig  comes,) 
In  the  last  moment  I  spend  here,  I  wish  to  be  spared  from 
interlopers.  (Goes  into  tftc  room,) 

Gin  A.     Stay  out  in  the  kitchen,  Hedvig. 

(Ooe^  itito  the  fitting-room.) 
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Hedvig  (staTids  a  moment  immuvable,  biting  her  lips 
to  suppress  the  tears;  then  clenches  her  hartd  and  says 
softly:)     The  wild  duck. 

(She  goes  over  to  the  garret  door^  slides  U  a  Utile  to 
one  side,  steah  in  and  i^hufs  it  after  her,) 

lIiALAiAR  {iinih  some  letters  [mamiseript  hooks],  which 
he  lays  on  the  table).  Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  I  mnst  drag  with  me. 

(iiNA,  Yes,  you  won*t  have  an  easy  jol*  getting  every- 
thing in  order.     And  now  your  coffee's  getting  cold. 

HlALMAR.      H'in. 

{Drinks  a  mouthful  or  two  withotd  thinking  of  it,) 

GiNA  (dusting),  A  nice  job  you'll  have  to  find  a  room 
for  the  rabbits. 

IIiALMAU.  What!  Am  I  to  have  all  those  rabbits 
with  me? 

Gin  A,  You  don't  suppose  father  can  get  on  without 
his  rabbits. 

II I  ALMA  II,  He  must  get  used  to  doing  without  them. 
The  pigeons  too  must  remain  liere  for  the  present.  I 
must  try  to  dispense  with  tiiem.  Henceforward  there 
are  many  things  I  must  dispense  with. 

( Takes  a  pieee  of  bread  and  butter^  eats  it  and  drinks 
some  eoffee,) 

GiNA.  If  we  hadn't  let  that  room,  you  could  have 
moved  in  there. 

HlALMAR.  And  remained  under  the  same  roof  with 
you  and  her — her— that    - 

GiNA,     Hush,  don't  talk  so  loud;  father's  in  the  garret, 

Hl\lmar.     Wha^  is  he  in  the  garret  again  ? 

Gin  A.  But  couldn't  you  mare  into  the  sitting-room 
for  a  day  or  two?     You  could  have  it  all  io  yourself. 

HiALMAR.     Never  within  th**sc  walls. 

Gina.     Well  then,  down  with  Relling? 
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HiALSfAR,  Don't  mention  that  wretch's  name  to  me^ 
The  very  thought  of  him  makes  me  sick.  Oh  no.  I 
must  go  out  into  the  snow-drift  and  seek  shelter  for 
father  and  myself. 


HiALMAR.  Of  course  I  shall  leave  this  house  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  am  in  the  act  of  packing  my  things.  I 
cannot  go  on  living  in  a  home  that  has  fallen  to  pieces. 

Gin  A.  Will  you  give  me  the  key  of  your  chest  of 
drawers,  Ekdal  ? 

HiALMAR.     WTiat  do  you  want  with  it? 

(fiNA,     I'll  put  your  shirts  into  the  portmanteau. 

HiALMAR.  Here!  And  keep  it.  I  have  no  more  use 
for  it. 

(GiKA  goes  into  the  sitting-room  J) 

Gregers.     Do  you  really  feel  this  a  necessity? 

HiALMAR.  Do  you  not  know  me  well  enough  to  under" 
stand  that  I  cannot  live  in  a  ruined  home? 

Gregers.  But  this  is  just  the  moment  when  this 
home  might  be  built  up  again  on  a  foundation  tenfold 
more  secure  than  before;  upon  truth,  forgiveness,  recon- 
ciliation, 

HiALMAR*     Would  you  he  able  to  approve  of  that? 

Gregers,  My  dear  fellow,  isn't  that  just  what  I  was 
aiming  at? 

HiALAiAU.  Yes,  hut  then  there  is  the  awful,  the  des- 
perate side  of  the  situation,  that  hajipiness  in  any  case 
is  gone  for  ever!  Just  think  of  Hedvig,  whom  I  have 
loved  so  dearly, 

Gregers.     And  who  loves  you  so  dearly,  Hialmar. 

HiALMAR.  But  that,  .you  see,  is  what  I  cannot  be- 
lieve after  this.  Whatever  she  may  say,  whatever  she 
may  do,  I  shall  always  doubt  her.  For  I  <*an  never  know 
whether  she  is  not  acting  from  a  sense  of  insecurity,  from 
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fear  and  a  f<^(^Hng  that  she  has  become,  as  it  were,  a 

stranger  in  the  house, 

GiiEGERS.  Hed%ig  knows  nothing  of  dissimulation. 
What  if  she  now  brought  you  her  best  possession  as  a 
samfice— would  you  not  then  believe  in  her? 

lIiALAfAJt.     Oh,  what  saenfiee  could  she  make  that — - — 
Gregers.     a  small  thing,  perhaps;    but  to  her  the 
most  precious.     Let  us  just  suppose  that  for  your  sake  she 
gave  up  tlie  wild  duck, 

UiALMAR.  The  wild  duck  ?  What  would  be  the  use 
of  that  ? 

GuEGERS.  To  give  up  her  most  precious  possession, 
HlAl^iAR.  This  is  overstrained  talk.  Even  if  she 
gave  up  the  wild  duck  ten  times  over,  there  would  still 
be  a  kind  of  concealed  gulf  between  us.  Bolh  Hedvig 
and  I  w^ould  feel  it  and  suffer.  No^  I  tell  you;  happi- 
ness is  past  for  us.  Never  again  can  Hedvig  and  I  be 
on  a  footiug  of  father  and  child. 

(.1  ^hot  if  heard  from  teitkin  tk£  garret.) 
HiALMAR.     Whatl     Is  he  shooting  again  I 
GiNA  {conif/r  in).     If  only   he   doesn't   end   by   doing 
himself  a  misrhief. 

HiALMAU.     I'll  look  in 

Wait  a  moment.     Do  you  know  what  that 


Gregers 
was? 

HiALMAR, 

CJregehs, 


How — was  ? 

It  was  a  useless  sacrifice  that  poor  Hedvig 


made.     She  has  got  him  to  sjiool  the  wild  duck. 

GiNA.     Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Gregees.     I  know  it. 

HiALMAR.     The  wild  duck. 

Gin  A.     Yes,  she's  been  so  tormented  and  despairing, 
Ekdal. 
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Gregers.     And  she  kr 


other  way  but  to  sacri* 


sue  knew  no 
fice  to  you  the  best  she  had, 

HiALMAR.  And  I  could  be  so  hariih  towards  her! 
Where  is  she,  Gina? 

GiNA  (struggling  iinlh  her  tears).  She's  sitting  out  to 
the  kitchen, 

HiALAiAR.  It  must  and  shall  come  right  again.  (Gou 
over  and  opens  the  kitchen  door,)  lledvig,  come  in  to  mc! 
"^No,  she's  not  here. 

Gina.     Isn*t  she?     Then  che  must  have  gone  out* 

HiALAiAU.  Oh,  if  she  would  only  tome  quirkly,  sa 
that  I  can  tell  her —  For  I  really  didn't  mean  anything 
by  it, 

Gregers,     You  didnH  mean  anything  by  it? 

(iiNA,     It  wasn't  like  you  either,  KkdaL 

HiALMAR.  No,  it  was  mostly  on  your  account, 
Gregers.  You  came  here  and  made  such  unrea&onabl? 
heav)^  claims  on  me 

Gregers.     Do  you  think  that! 

HiALMAR.  Yes,  you  don't  know  me  properly,  you  see: 
I  am  not  altogether  as  you  imagine  mc — I  w^ant  every- 
thhig  to  be  pleasant  and  ea^y  and  comfortable 

Gina,     Ekdal  is  not  made  to  be  unhappy 

Gregers.     I'm  beginning  almost  to  believe  that. 

IIiALMAR.  Yes,  and  so  I  am  going  to  stay  here  with 
Gina  and  Hedvig,  just  as  before— 

Gina.     That's  right. 

Gregers.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  that's  exactly  what 
I've  been  striving  for, 

HiALMAR.  Yes,  but  yon  wanted  it  brought  about  by 
a  lot  of  hocus  pocus,  that  I  don't  understand  at  all, 

Gregers.  xUi.  there  can't  be  any  doubt  that  it  ia  I 
whose  judgment  was  at  fault 
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HiALuAfAR,  Yes,  for,  you  sec,  we  are  not  that  sort, 
neither  (iina  nor  I,  But  what  has  become  of  Hed%ig? 
Oh,  dear,  I  wish  she  would  come.  And  then  slic  shall 
hear  that  I  care  for  her— — * 

(riNA.     Just  as  mueh  as  she  eares  for  you,  Ekdal. 

HiALMAR.  And  just  as  much  as  she  cared  for  the  wild 
duck, 

Gregbrs,  The  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain  after 
all 

HiALMAH.     No.     After  this  Hedvig  shall  be  our  wild 

duck 

(Old  Ekdal  appears  at  the  door  of  his  room.) 

HiALMAR.     Father! 

GiNA-     Has  he  been  firing  in  there? 

Ekdal.     So  you  go  shooting  alone*  do  you,  Hialmar? 

HiALMAR.     Wasn't  it  you  that  fired  that  shot? 

Ekdal.     Me  that  fired  ? 

Gregeks.     Then  she  has  shot,  it  herself. 

Hialmar.  What  can  it  mean  ?  (Runs  to  thr  garret 
doort  tears  it  asi(k\  looks  in  and  calls  loudlt/:)     Hedvig! 

CiiNA  (going  to  the  door).     What  is  it? 

HiALfilAR.     She's  lying  on  the  floor! 

(Goes  into  tiie  garret,) 

Gregers.     Hedvig! 

GiNA.     Hedvig!     No»  no,  no!     ((Joes  into  the  garret.) 

Ekdal,     Wliat  is  it?     Was  it  Hedvig——! 

Hl\lmar  (carries  Hi^dvig  itito  the  studio).  She  has 
wounded  lierselft     Call  for  help! 

<f1NA  (runs  into  the  passage  and  iJf  heard  ealliny:) 
Belling!     Relbng!     Doctor  Relling! 

Hialmar  (lat/s  Hedvics  dmen  on  the  xofa).  She's 
coming  to — ^hell  soon  come  to  now.  The  pistol  has 
gone  ulf, — - — 
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Ekdal.  There  was  a  bullet  in  it.  She  didn't  know 
that.     Didn't  know  it  was  loaded. 

GiNA  {who  has  CQine  bavk).  Where  has  she  hurt  her- 
self?    I  can't  see  anything. 

(Relung,  a7id  immedialeltf  affcr  him  MoLViK,^rom 
the  passage;    the  latter  wiihout  hils  ivaistcoixi 
necktie,  and  itilh  Awr  coai  open,) 

Relung.     What's  the  matter  here  ? 

Gin  A.     Hedvig  has  shot  herself. 

HiALMAE*     Come  and  help  us! 

Relling.     Shot  herself  1 

{Goes  over  to  th^  sofa  and  examines  het*^ 

HiAi-MAR.  It  can't  l>e  dangeruun;  she  is  scarcely 
bleeding  at  all;   it  can^t  be- ■ 

Relling*     How  did  it  happen  ? 

HiALMAR.     Oh,  wx  don't  know — — ! 

Gin  A.     She  wanted  to  shoot  the  wild  duck^ 

Relling.     The  wild  dock  ? 

HiALMAR.     The  pistol  must  have  gone  off. 

Relling.     H'm! 

Ekdal.     Shoot  the  wild  duck.     Don*t  understand, 
word  of  it,     Won*t  hear  any  more. 

{Gaes  into  the  gar 

Relling.     The  ball  has  entered  the  breast — — 

HiALMAR.     Yes,  but  she's  alivel 

Gina.     Surely  you  see  that  Hedvig  is  dead. 

HiALMAR.  No,  no,  she  must  live.  Only  a  moment. 
Only  just  till  I  can  tell  her 

Relling.  The  bullet  has  gone  through  her  heart; — 
interna]  hemorrhage.  l>eath  must  have  been  instanta- 
neous. 

HiALMAR.  Oh  Gina,  Gina,  and  I  have  done  thi^  to 
you! 

GiNA.     Perhaps  I  had  no  right  to  keep  her  though. 
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HiALMAR.  Had  I  then  a  right  to  take  her  from  you  ? 
From  f/fvif,  after  alt  you  have  been  to  us  for  so  many 
Years. 

GiNA.  She  shall  be  laid  on  her  own  bed.  Take  and 
help  me,  Ekdal. 

{Slw  and  Hialmar  take  Hedviq  between  them.) 

HiALMAR  {as  ihet/  are  carrying  her).  Oh  Gina,  Gina, 
can  you  survive  this. 

Gina.  We  must  help  each  other  to  bear  it.  I  brought 
her  into  the  world,  and  you  took  her  out  of  the  world; — 
so  now  at  least  she  belongs  to  l>oth  of  us. 

{They  carry  her  into  t]ie  sitting -room.) 

MoLViK  (stretches  out  his  amis  and  mumbles)*  Blessed 
be  the  Lordl  to  earth  thou  shalt  return,  to  earth  thou 
shalt  return. 

Relling  (softly).  Hold  your  tongue*  Molvik;  you're 
drunk.     Go  downstairs. 

(FIialmar  and  Gina  carry  the  body  into  tfie  sitting- 
room.) 

Relling  (shuts  th^  door  after  them^  goes  over  to  Grb- 
GEHs  and  says:)  That  pistol  never  went  ojff  by 
aceident, 

Grbgers.     Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? 

Rklling.  There's  no  doubt  about  it;  from  the  way 
the  powder  has  burnt  the  body  of  her  dress — ■*  She 
pressed  the  pistol  right  against  her  breast  and  fired. 

Gregers.     I  almost  think  Uiat  is  how  it  happened. 

Relling.  And  can  you  say  that  you  are  free  from 
guilt? 

(iREGERS.     I  intended  it  for  the  best, 

Relung.  Yes,  you  wanted  to  bring  about  something 
you  eall  a  true  marriage  here;  and  then  you  made  your 
caleulatious  for  only  the  husband  and  wife,  but  you  for- 
got [left  out]  the  ehlld. 
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Geeoehs.  She  could  not  bear  the  lighl  of  truth;  il 
dazzled  her  eyes. 

RELiitNG,  Truth  is  not  particularly  wholesome  for 
most  people.  Take  away  the  illusion  from  a  relation- 
ship, and  you  take  away  happine^ss  at  the  same  stroke* 

Greoeeb*  If  that  held  good,  it  would  not  be  w^orth 
while  to  live  one's  life, 

Relung.  Then  do  ^ou  think  it's  such  an  important 
thing  to  live  your  life  ? 

Gregerb,  Not  I;  on  the  contrary;  but  it  isn't  my 
destiny  either  to  live  my  life;    I  have  another  mission. 

Rblling.     What  mission  is  tliat? 

Gregees.     To  be  the  thirteenth  at  table*  (Qoet,) 

ROLLING.     The  devil  it  is- 


"WHITE    HORSES** 

He^  the  noble,  refined  nature,  who  has  come  round  to 
a  liberal  point  of  view  and  from  whom  all  his  former 
friends  and  acquaintances  have  withdrawn.  A  widower; 
was  unhappily  married  to  a  melancholy,  half-mad  wife, 
who  ended  by  drowning  herself. 

She,  his  two  daughters'  governess,  emautnpated.  warm- 
blooded, somewhat  remorseless  in  a  refined  way.  Is 
regarded  by  their  acquaintance  as  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
house;   is  the  object  of  misinterpT-etation  and  scandaL 

Elder  duughier;  is  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  inactiv- 
ity and  loneliness;  highly  gifted,  without  any  application 
for  her  talents. 

VoufKjcr  datifjhter;  observant;    dawning  passions. 

The  journalist;  genius,  vagabond. 


DRAFT 


In  the  drawing-room  of  the  parsonage.  Dialogue  be- 
tween S,  and  Miss  B.  The  student  comes  in  from  a  walk. 
The  old  retired  a[jc>thecary  calls  on  business;  goc^s  away. 
The  family  assembled.  The  eavalry  captain.  The  mag- 
istrate and  his  daughter  come  tn  call  and  !*ring  an  invi- 
tation; it  is  accepted;  then  the  change  of  vieivs  is  to  be 
disclosed.  The  family  alone;  conversation  turns  on  the 
white  horses. 
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DRAFT 

1st  Act 

In    the   drawing-room    of   the    country   house.     Tlie 
dergjman  and  the  young  lady; 


i 


She  is  an  intriguer  and  she  loves  him.  She  wishes  to 
h**  his  wife  and  she  pursues  this  end  wilh  determination. 
''  i«  Ti  I         trankly  admits  it.     There 

i       3w  no  s^ppii         "  lif^  for  him.     The  dfetnonic 

in  his  nature  is  awaken       by  pain  and  bitterness.     He 
desires  to  diet  and  she  is  to  d;    with  him.     She  does  so. 


FIRST  ACT 


SUting-room  at  Boldl-Romcr*s.  The  room  is  old-fashioned 
hut  rttmfitriablf.  On  thr  rig  fit  a  lanje  Mttre*:  fnrfhrr 
hack  a  door.  In  the  back  wall,  a  double  door  opening 
into  the  hall.  To  the  left,  two  windows,  with  flowers 
in  pots  on  the  window-frames.  By  the  farther  winr 
dow,  a  table  with  a  sevring-machine;  in  the  comer, 
on  the  right,  a  sofa  with  a  table  and  easy  chairs. 
On  the  walls,  old  family  portraits,  represerUing  officers 
and  clergymen.  It  is  afternoon.  The  sun  is  shinr 
ing  into  the  room. 

(Boldt-R5mer  is  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  in  front  of 
the  stove,  reading  a  m^azine.  Miss  Radeck  sits 
over  by  the  window,  working  at  the  sewing-machine^ 

Boldt-R5mer    {letting   his  book  drop).     H'm,    it   is 
strange  for  all  that. 
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Miss  Radeck  {looking  at  him).  What  is  it  you 
mean? 

BoLDT-RtniEH.  It  is  strange  for  me  to  tie  sitting  here 
—in  Easter  week — without  anything  to  attend  to;  with- 
out anything  to  be  res()onsil)le  for. 

Miss  Radeck.     But  clonl  you  feel  that  h  a  relief? 

BoLDT-RoMEH,  Yes,  you  may  he  sure  I  do.  Ii*s 
only  at  first — -.     Where  are  the  girls  to-day  ? 

Mis3  Radeck.  I  exj)ect  they're  down  at  the  mill- 
pond  skating, 

BoLDT-RoMEE  (rmng).  I  didn*t  like  to  say  so  before. 
For  they  must  have  some  amusement.  But  I  so  greatly 
dislike  their  skating  down  on  the  pond. 

Miss  Radeck.  Oh,  there's  no  danger  at  all-  It*s 
not  so  deep;   and  besides,  the  iee  is  perfectly  safe. 

B0L.DT-R0MER.  I  know  that;  it  isn't  that  I  was 
thinking  of. 

Miss  Radeck  {looking  at  him),  I  see,  it's  on  account 
of — the  otlier  thing  ? 

BoLDT-RoMER.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  un- 
canny  in  the  children  skating  and  playing  and  making 
a  noise  just  over  the  spot  that  was  their  mother's  death- 
bed. 

Miss  Radeck,  But  the  girls  know^  notlung  about 
that. 

BoLDT-RciMER.  Noj  but  wc  know  about  it  unfor- 
tunately; and  therefore  I  eannot  get  rid  of — ,  Well, 
well,  I  know  of  course  it's  meaningless;  nothing  but  a 
sort  of  prejudice,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it;  but  never- 
theless  

MiHB  Radeck.  Then  you  havenH  got  over  that  kind 
of  thing  yet? 

Boldt*U5meu. 
entirely. 


I  doui>t  if  I  shall  ever  get  over  it 
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Miss  Radeck.     Then  you  ought  to  try  whether  you 

cannot  recover  your  forniiT  slanili>oint. 

BoLDT-RoMEU.  That?  Never  while  I'm  alive!  That 
I  neither  can  nor  will  do. 

Miss  Radeck.  At  all  events  it  would  have  been  t>etter 
for  you  if  you  had  never  left  it* 

BoLDT-RoMER,  And  you  can  say  that?  To  me^ 
To  Hie,  who  never  knew  what  it  w^as  to  l>e  happy  until  I 
liad  achieved  iiptritnal  emancipation. 

Miss  Radeck.  Oh,  you  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet 
l>efore  you  achieve  comptele  emancipation.  I  believe  it 
w^ould  have  been  belter  for  you  if  I  had  never  entered 
your  door. 

BoLDT-R<)MER.     Then  what  should  I  have  been  now  ? 

Miss  Radeck,     What  you  were  before, 

BoLDT-RoMEit.  Yes,  that  is  true*  A  creature  withoul 
Iireadth  of  vision;  without  the  least  underiitanding  of 
the  life  of  reality  that  is  struggling  and  wTirking  areund  us. 

Miss  Radeck.  Ali,  but  for  all  that;  wi(h  a  nature  so 
gentle  as  yours;  and  tlien  all  that  you  have  inherited  and 
that  has  left  its  mark  on  you.  Oh  no,  it's  not  so  easy — . 
{Lookjf  Old.)     l/ook;    liere  comes  the  Rector. 

BOLDT-ROMEB.       Who  IS  it? 

Miss  Radeck.     Your  brother-in-law. 

(Rector  IIek-Maxx  efiiersfmm  the  //«//.) 

Hekaiann.     But  what  is  this  I  see  in  the  papers.^ 

RosENHjELM.     Have  the  papers  come  ? 

HEKiiANN-  Yes,  and  they  say  you  have  resigned  you! 
living. 

RosENHjELM.  I've  beeu  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time- 
I  cannot  continue.     It  is  impossible, 

IIekmanx.  One  can  ntulerstand  verj'  well  that  you 
eannol  assoeiate  yourself  wiHi  all  these  gloomy  pietistic 
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tendencies  tliat  have  gained  the  upper  hand  in  r«o  many 
circles.     But  isn't  it  tlien  your  duty  to  counteract 

RosKNHJKtM.  Not  as  a  clergyman.  I  cannot  con- 
tinue in  that  position. 

H.     That  I  don't  understand. 

R,  I  ouglit  never  to  have  taken  orders.  Xor  was  it 
of  my  own  free  will  that  I  did  so.  Hut,  you  see,  it  was  a 
family  tradition.  The  Church  and  the  Army  by  turns— 
from  father  to  son.  And  as  my  father  wa,s  a  soldier,  it 
was  perfectly  natural  that  I  should  take  up  theology. 
At  that  time  I  thought  myself  that  it  was  as  it  should  be. 

H.  And  now"  you  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  it. 
What  will  you  turn  to  now — in  the  prime  of  life? 

R.     Well,  I  have  all  the  affairs  of  the  estate 

H.  That  won't  fill  up  your  time;  and  you  have 
a  steward  and  tenants  too.  No»  it's  no  use  making 
any  more  excuses.  You  must  and  shall  take  part  in 
public  life. 

R.     I  had  been  thinking  of  that  too — in  my  own  way, 

H,  Not  in  any  private  way  of  your  own.  You  must 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  i>arty.  You  can  see  well  enough 
how  great  a  need  there  is.  Choose  a  special  line.  Oj*- 
po.*c  this  Mortensgilrd  who's  stirring  up  all  the  ignorant 
mob.     And  now  I  hear  he  is  thinking  of  starting  a  paper. 

R.  Is  he  ?  Well,  the  man  has  gifts.  He  knows  how 
to  write  and  speak. 

H.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  that's  an  easy  matter  when  a 
man  \s  not  Um  particular  as  to  the  truth  or  the  facts. 

R,     Well,  I  know  so  little  of  tlie  facts  in  such  matters. 

H.  But  I  know  them.  And  I  have  had  occasion  to 
verify  fills  ^lortensgdrd.  lie  is  one  of  the  most  unprinci- 
pled jicttifoggcrs  w^e  have  in  these  parts.  And  that's 
«aying  a  good  deal,  I  can  tell  you. 
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R.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  Radicals  have  ac- 
complished much  good  ill  the  last  few  years  ? 

H.  Tliat  I  will  never  admit  as  long  as  I  live.  Thej  ? 
What  good  should  they  act*omplish  ?  Can  any  good 
come  from  such  an  impure  source? 

R.  But  have  we  the  right  to  be  so  posilivc  in  our  judg- 
ment of  the  source  ? 

H,  Don't  carry  your  humanity  to  extremes,  my  dear 
Rosen hjelm.  And  what  is  the  good  you  have  disrovert*d  ? 
Perhaps  you  allude  to  the  demagogues*  coup  d^  Eiai  f 

R,  I  don't  understand  such  matters.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  rather  more  independence  in  the  ideas 
of  individuals. 

H,  And  you  reckon  that  a  good  tiling  among  peofile 
who  are  so  unstable  and  immature?  I  think  you  are 
considerahly  mistaken.  And  I  must  say  I  am  greatlv 
surprised  to  hear  such  words  from  you.  You  who,  after 
all,  have  inherited  all  your  family's  respect  for  authority 
and  good  order. 

R,  Who  knows  ? — perhaps  one  cannot  altogether 
avoid  being  infected  hy  the  time  one  lives  in. 

H.  Still  I  hope  that  will  never  be  the  case  with  either 
you  or  me.  We  will  keep  ourselves  unstained.  WsH 
we  not,  Rosenhjelm  ? 

R.  To  keep  one's  self  unstained,  so  far  as  possible,  is 
undoubtedly  the  task  of  e%'eryone. 

H.  Yes,  and  to  spread  purity  around  one,  or  in  any 
case  to  keep  contamination  at  a  distance* 

R.     There  I  certainly  agrt^  with  you. 

H.  WVlb  then  you  must  also  join  us  in  acting,  taking 
part  in  pnlihcUfe.  combating  all  these  fainl  tendencies 

R*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  if  one  is  not  made  for  any  of 
this? 
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H,  In  a  cultured  society  everyone  ««  made  to  be  a 
citizen. 

R.     Every  one  ? 

H,  I  mean,  of  course,  every^one  who  has  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  everyone  who  possesses  a  certain  mod- 
icum of  education  and  intelligence,  I  don't  ask  for  actual 
scholarship.  But  ordinary  education  and  knowledge  one 
ought  really  to  lie  able  to  demand.  Now  that  is  what 
it  would  be  so  extremely  beneficial  to  bring  home  to  the 
masses. 


II 


WHITE   HORSES 
A  PLAY  IN  FIVE  ACTS 

BY 

Henkik  Ibben 
1886 

FIRST  ACT 


An  old-fashioned^  but  large  and  comfortable  mtting-room' 
at  RoBMER*s.  On  the  right,  a  ^^tove;  farther  backt 
on  the  same  sidi\  a  door.  In  the  back  ivaU^folding' 
do^yrx  opening  into  the  hail.  To  the  left,  two  windows ^ 
with  Jlowera  in  pot^n  on  a  stand.  Bemli^  the  stov£  a 
sofa  with  table  and  easy  ehairs.  On  the  walls,  old 
famlbj  jxtrt raits  representing  officers  and  clergyman. 
It  is  late  afternoon.  The  teinter  sun  shines  itito  the 
room. 

(Mrs.  Rosmer  is  stafiding  by  the  farthest  window,  ar- 
ranging the  Jlowers.  Madam  Helset  eiders  from 
the  rigid  with  a  basket  of  table  linenJ) 
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Madam  Helbbt.  I  suppose  I  had  better  begin  tdfay 
the  tea-table,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Bosmer.  Yes,  please  do.  '  He  must  soon  be  m 
now. 

Madam  Hblbet  (laying  the  cUdh).  No,  he  wonl 
come  just  yet;  for  I  saw  him  from  the  kitchen ; 

Mrs.  Rosmer.    Yes,  yes 

Madam  Helbbt.  — on  the  other  side  ot  the  mffl- 
pond.  At  first  he  was'  going  straight  across  Hie  fool- 
bridge;  but  then  he  turned  back 

Mrs.  Rosmer.    Did  he? 

Madam  Helbbt.  Yes,  and  then  he  went  all  the  way 
round.  Ah,  it's  strange  about  such  places.  A  place 
where  a  thing  like  that  has  happened — diere — .  It  ataya 
there;  it  isn't  forgotten  so  soon. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.    No,  it  is  not  forgotten. 

Madam  Hei^bt.    No,  indeed  it  isn't. 

{Ooes  out  to  the  ruihi.\ 

Mrs.  Rosmer  (at  the  vnndow,  looking  ou£).  Forget 
Forget,  ah! 

Madam  Helset  {in  the  doorway).  'I've  just  seen  the 
Rector,  ma'am.     He's  coming  here. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.     Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Madam  Helset.     Yes,  he  went  across  the  mill-pond. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.     And  my  husband  is  not  at  home. 

Madam  Helset.  The  tea  is  ready  as  soon  as  you 
want  it. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  But  wait;  we  can't  tell  whether  he'll 
stay. 

Madam  Helset.     Yes,  yes.       (Ooes  out  to  the  right.) 

Mrs.  Rosmer  (goes  over  and  opens  the  door  to  the 
hall).  Good  afternoon;  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  my 
dear  Rector! 
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Rec^tor  Otlling  {taking  off  hh  ovcrcoai)  Thanks* 
TlifO  I  am  not  ilislurhing  yitii  ? 

Mrs,  Ro^mkh.  Oh  no*  how  can  you  think  s>o?  On 
the  contrary, 

Rec'tqk  Gyli.ing  (coming  in).  WelK  that's  all  right. 
But  wtiere's  your  husl»aiid? 

Mrs,  Rosmer.  lie  has  only  gone  for  a  liltle  walk.  I 
think  hell  be  in  directly.  Won't  you  sit  down  till  lie 
comes? 

Gyllikg  {sit^  do  urn  bij  the  stove).  Many  thanks. 
There  is  something  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him  about. 

Mrs,  Rosmkr  (fiii'f  down  at  the  tahlr).  That  is  for- 
tunate, for  it  has  given  us  a  chance  of  seeing  you  at  last* 
How  is  it  you  haven't  heen  near  us  l)efore? 

(lYLLiNO.  Oh,  it  doesn't  do  to  make  oneself  a  nui- 
sance to  young  married  people. 

Mrs.  Rosmeh  (.rtniling).  H'm — we  are  nol  so  very 
young*  yon  know. 

CiYLLlNCi.  Well,  newly-marrieil  anyhow*  llul  1  have 
t>een  away  too,  as  you  kni>w,  for  a  <'ou|de  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  Rohmer.  Yes,  we  have  heard  of  you  at  political 
meetings. 

fiYLLiNCi.  I've  turned  political  agitator,  as  the  radical 
papers  call  it— in  speaking  of  w.^f.  Or  perhaps  yoti  never 
see  those  papers? 

Mrs.  Rosmer  (quickl]!}.  Oh  yes,  we  see  Iheni  now 
and  then— — - 

Gylung.  Well,  then  you  have  seen,  I  suppose,  how 
I  have  been  almsed  and  sljindercd  ?  What  rough  treat- 
ment I  have  had  to  put  u|>  with  ? 

Mei.s.  Rosmer.  Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  pjave  as 
good  as  you  got. 

Gyllinu.  So  I  did,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't. 
If  I  have  to  appear  in  public,  I  am  certainly  not  the  man 
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to  turn  the  other  cheek. — But  don't  let  us  get  upon  the 

subject  of  that  painful  and  irriiating  wrangle.  Tell  me 
Qow^ — how  do  you  like  being  mistress  of  the  house? 

Mrs*  Rosmer  (in  a  lower  tone).  I  feel  in  every  way  so 
unspeakably  happy, 

Gylling.  Well,  I*m  heartily  glad  of  it.  Nor  could 
it  be  otherwise.  A  husband  like  Eilert  Rosmer!  And 
then  the  fact  that  you  do  not  find  yourself  amid  strange 
surroundings  which  you  have  to  accustom  yourself  to. 
For  this  house  and  everything  belonging  to  it  has  been 
like  a  liome  to  you  for  a  long  lime.  The  only  differenc*e 
is  that  now  it  is  all  your  own. 

Mrs.  Robmer  {moving  a  Utile  nearer).  My  dear  Rec^ 
tor,  you  say  that  so  sincerely  that  I  cannot  think  there  is 
any  ill-feeling  lurking  in  the  background. 

Gylling.     Ill-feeling  ?     Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  It  would  be  only  natural  if  you  fell  a 
little  hurl  at  seeing  another  in  possession »  where  you  were 
accustomed  to  see  your  own  sister  until  a  year  or  two 
ago.  But  you  don't  feel  that?  {Giving  him  her  A^ruf,} 
Thanks,  my  dear  Rector  1     Thanks,  thanks  for  that  I 

f  jYLLING.  But  tell  me,  how  on  earth  did  you  get  such 
an  idea  into  your  head?  That  I  should  objec*t — now 
that  my  poor  sister  is  gone — that  I  should  now  object  to 
your  taking  her  empty  place^ — to  your  making  Rosmer 
happy ^after  all  his  melancholy  experience — and  to  your 
being  yourself  hajipy  after  all  your  untiring  care  for  her 
— 'for  hen  that  poor  irresponsible  creature,  who  chose  to 
— who  ended  by  leaving  it  all. 

Mrs,  Rosmer.  Oh,  don't  let  us  speak  of  these  gloomy 
things.     Don*t  let  us  think  of  them. 

Gylling.  No,  let  us  not.  I^et  us  keep  to  what  is 
bright.     Tell  me  now,  ^Irs.  Rosmer ^ — .     But  first  one 
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thing — :   mav  T  he  allowed   In  cal!  you  Agatlia,  as  she 
did  ? 

Mrs.  Rosmer  { joyful! t/},     Oli  yes,  plea^^e  ic      (Shak- 
ing his  kamh,)     Thanks,  thatiks  for  wanting  to* 
(EiLEUT  RosMER  cofties  infnym  the  right,) 

Mrs,  Rosmeu.     Rosmer,  do  you  see  who  is  here? 

RosMEK.  Madani  ilelset  told  me.  (Prensing  the  Rec- 
tor's hands.)  Weleome  back  to  tliis  house,  old  friend. 
I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  things  would  come  all  right 
ttetvveen  us* 

Gyllixg,  Why,  man,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  too 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  faney  that  I  was  on  a  strained 
footing  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Rosmeh.  Yes,  only  think,  it  waa  nothing  but 
faney  after  alL 

RosMER.  Is  that  really  the  ease,  Gylling  ?  Then  why 
did  you  desert  us  so  entirely? 

Gyluno.  Because  my  presence  would  always  have 
been  reminding  you  of  the  years  of  your  unhappiness,  and 
and  of —the  life  that  ended  in  the  oiilbptmd. 

RotiMEU,  Well,  it  was  a  kind  and  considerate  thought 
of  yours.  Gylling.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  Neither  Agnete  nor  little  Alfred  is 
a  memory  that  it  pains  us  to  dwell  upon*  On  the  con- 
trary. We  often  speak  of  them.  We  feel  almost  as  if 
they  still  belonged  to  the  household. 

GvitLiNG*     Do  you  really?     Can  you  do  that? 

Mrs.  Rosmer,     Yes,  why  not ? 

RosMER.  It  is  quite  natural.  Both  Agatha  and  I 
were  so  deeply  attached  to  those  who  are  gone.  Oh, 
it  is  a  great  happiness  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  oneself 
with 

Gylling,  Henceforward,  I  declare  I  shall  come  out 
and  see  you  every  day. 
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Mrs,  Rosmer.     Oh,  if  you  would  do  that! 

RosMER.  I  wish  very  much  tlial  our  intercourse  had 
never  been  internijited.  Tliere  are  many  lhin|^s  lliat  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  talk  over  with  you,  quite 
frankly; — straight  from  the  heart. 

Mrs,  Rosmer,     All  yes,  Rosmerl     Do  so  now*, 

(lyLJjNC,.  Oh  I  tan  tell  you  I  Iiave  no  less  lo  talk 
to  you  about.  I  suppose  you  know  I  have  turned  agi- 
tator ? 

RosMER.     Yes,  so  you  have. 

(lyjjjXG.  It's  quite  impossible  now  for  any  thought* 
ful  anel  righl-mitideil  man  to  stand  idly  hiokin^  on  any 
longer.  Now  that  the  l^adicals  have  really  eome  into 
power,  it  is  time  for  all  well-disposed  citizens  to  unite — 
it  h  high  lime,  I  say— 

Mrs.  RaSiMEit  {mth  a  mipprcsifed  smile),  Don*t  vau 
think  it  may  even  be  a  little  late? 

Gylling.  Unquestionably  it  would  have  been  better 
if  we  had  elieekcd  the  stream  at  an  earlier  point  in  its 
course.  But  who  could  foresee  what  was  going  to  haf>* 
pen  ?  Certainly  not  I.  But  now  I  have  had  my  eyes 
opened  once  for  all;  for,  would  you  Ijelieve  it?  now  the 
spirit  of  re\'olt  has  crept  into  the  school  itself. 

RosMER.     Into  the  school  ?     Into  your  school? 

Gyllincj.  I  tell  you  it  has.  Into  my  own  school. 
Wliat  do  you  think?  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  the  sixth-form  boys — a  number  of  them  at  any  rate, 
have  formed  a  society,  and  they  take  in  Morteasgird's 
pajier. 

RosMER.     irm— . 

Mrs,  Rosmer.  I  ha%'e  generally  noticed  that  young 
men  are  not  inclined  to  be  Radicals. 

Gyllino,  Most  of  them  are  not.  That  is  fwrfedly 
true.     Most  of  us,  thank  God,  are  still  at  that  age  so  far 
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sutiject  to  respect  for  autliorily.  both  at  liome  and  in 
school,  that  we  do  not  lend  an  ear  to  im  ma  to  re  eritieism 
of  recognised  institutions*  But  unfortunately  ihere  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  And  to  us  school  maslers  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  very  boys  who  are  best  equipped 
with  mental  ability  form  the  exceptions. 

Mils.  KosMEH.     Yes,  I  have  noticed  that  too. 

(lYLLiNCf.  But  that  makes  them  a!l  the  more  danger- 
ous, tliese  few  black  sheep.  They  are  capalile  of  infect- 
ing my  whole  flock.  The  whole  form.  The  whole 
school.  You  see,  that  is  why  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
take  an  active  part  in  these  polilicat  meetings  and  to 
warn  people  against  the  corrupt  spirit  that  has  appeared 
among  us  for  the  moment, 

RosMEH.  But  have  you  any  hope  that  the  tide  can  be 
stemmed  in  that  way  ? 

Gylling.  At  any  rale  I  shall  have  done  my  duty  as 
a  citizen  in  defence  of  the  State.  And  I  hold  it  the  duty 
of  every  right-minded  man  with  an  atom  of  patriotism 
to  do  likewise.  In  fact,  that  was  my  principal  reason  for 
coming  out  here  to-day 

RoBMER.     What?     Do  you  mean  that  I  should ? 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  But,  my  dear  Rector,  you  know  Iiis 
distaste 

Gyliing*  He  must  get  over  it.  {To  Rosmer.)  You 
don't  keep  abreast  of  things.  You  cannot  imagine  tlie 
state  things  arc  in,  all  over  the  country*  There  isn't  a 
single  accepted  idea  that  hasnH  been  turned  topsy-tur\y- 
It  will  be  a  gigantic  task  to  get  all  the  errors  rooted 
out  again. 

Rosmer.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  I  am  the  last 
man  to  undertake  such  a  task* 

Mrs.  Rosmkh.  Rosmer,  I  think  it  is  time  you  spoke 
out  frankly. 
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CiYLLiNG.  You  are  too  sln%  Rosmer.  You  hold  your- 
s*elf  too  mucli  aloof  from  life.  You  gave  up  your  liv- 
ing— — 

R08MER.  Well,  now  I  will  speak.  W^hy  do  you  think 
I  gave  up  my  living  ? 

Gylling.  OIj,  I  know  that  well  enough.  I  don*t 
think  there  was  anything  .surprising  in  your  feeling  the 
unplea^saiitness  of  not  being  able  lo  join  in  the  pietistic 
tendencies  which  then  found  favour  in  so  many  circles 
here. 

Rosmer.  I  ought  never  to  have  taken  orders,  never 
to  have  entered  upon  that  class  of  sludics;  that  is  the 
main  point. 

Gylling,  But,  my  dear  fellow,  then  you  would  have 
broken  with  one  of  the  best  and  most  unalterable  tra- 
ditions of  your  family*  Eilert  Hannibal  Rosmer  was  m 
soldier,  Consecjuenlly  his  sou^  Eilert  Alfred  Rosmer,  had 
to  be  a  clergyman »  Thus  it  has  alternated  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  these  tilings, 
from  my  work  00  the  ffimily  pedigree. 

Rosmer,  Yes,  and  no  doubt  it  was  that  which  deter- 
mined  me  in  those  days.  Or  rather,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  a  determination  on  my  part.  Father — h*m,  you 
know  he  Avas  a  martinet  in  his  family  circle  as  well  as  in 
his  regiment — father  would  have  it  so,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it. 

Gylling  (mith  a  mgh).  Ah,  that  was  in  the  days  of 
decent  social  conditions! 

Rosmer.  And  I,  unfortunately,  must  have  belonged 
to  the  class  of  young  men  you  were  talking  of  just  now — 
those  with  a  poor  mental  equipment, 

Gylling,    You!    How  on  earJb  do  you  make  Ihul  out? 

Rosmer.  Why,  (here  wasnH  a  spark  uf  rebellious 
spirit  ID  me  then. 
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Gtlling.  No,  with  God's  belj*  that  spirit  will  never 
possess  you, 

RosMER*  Yet  I  lia%'e  come  to  take  a  wider  view  of 
life  than  I  used  to* 

Gyllixg*  I^ok  here,  Uosnier — ^surely  you  are  not 
so  weak  as  to  be  influenced  by  the  accident  tliat  tlie 
leaders  of  tlie  mob  have  won  a  temporary  advantage? 

RosMEU.  I  am  little  acquainted  with  these  questions; 
but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  within  the  last  few 
years  people  are  beginning  to  show  greater  independence 
of  thonghl. 

GvLUNG,  And  what  if  tht^y  are?  Would  you  really 
take  that  to  be  an  imji  rove  men  t  among  ynstal)le  and  im- 
mature people  ?  But  in  any  case  you  are  quite  mistaken. 
Or  what  kind  of  ideas  and  opinions  are  they  that  are  rife 
among  the  nud  con  tents  in  your  rural  district  ?  Are  tliey 
not  the  same  ideas  and  opinions  that  excite  the  ill-dis- 
posed in  the  town  ?  Yes,  precisely.  And  do  you  sup- 
pose the  mob  sucks  these  ideas  and  opinions  from  its  own 
breast?  No,  of  course  not — they  find  them  in  Peder 
Mortcnsg§,rd's  paper.  And  that's  an  appetising  source 
to  draw  from! 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  It  can't  be  denied  that  Mortensg&rd 
knows  how  to  "write, 

Gylling.  Yes,  but,  good  heavens — ^a  man  of  his 
foul  antecedents!  Well,  the  Radicals  are  not  very  par- 
ticular as  regards  mora!  cliaracter.  That  is  %vhy  he  is 
a  dangerous  man,  this  Morteiisgtvrd,  He  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  we  have  here.  And  he  may  give  us 
even  more  trouble  in  the  future.  For  now  he  is  thinking 
of  enlarging  his  paper;  it  is  to  appear  daily:  I  know  on 
good  autliority  that  he  is  looking  for  a  ca[*able  assistant. 

HosMEU.  But  why  dcm 't  vou  and  the  olhers  think  of 
starting  a  paper  in  opposition  to  him?     Y^our  friends  in 
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the  town  could  provide  the  capital.     I'm  sure  it  would 
not  V»e  difficult — — 

GvLLiNG.  Ah,  now  you've  brought  mc  to  my  real 
errand.  That  is  the  very  thin<^  we  have  thought  of.  As 
far  as  the  money  tjuestion  is  coneerned,  the  undertaking 
is  assured.  But  the  eonduet  of  llie  paper — tlie  editing, 
Rosmer.  Tell  me — don't  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  under- 
take it,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause? 

RoSMKIt.       I! 

Mrs,  Rqhmer,     Oh,  how  can  you  ask^ — ! 

Gylung.  I  should  he  quite  wiiliri*^  to  try  my  T»anJ 
at  that  style  of  work  too;  hut  it  is  altogether  impossible* 
I  ha%e  such  a  multitude  of  irons  in  the  fire  already. 
But  for  you,  with  no  profession  to  lie  you  down 

RoHMER.  In  any  case  I  have  the  management  of  tlie 
estate. 

Gyllino.  Nonsense;  the  management  of  your  estate 
doesn*t  take  up  much  of  your  time* 

RosMER*  But  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  impossible,  I 
feel  so  altogether  unsuitable^ — ■;    I  am  not  fitted 

Gyllixg.  You  can  never  know  that  until  you  have 
tried.  Besides,  the  rest  of  us  would  give  you  as  much 
help  as  we  could.  And  then,  t«xi,  you  start  with,  an 
immense  advantage  in  the  unbounded  prestige  you  enjov 
in  the  whole  county.  No  other  man  can  compare  with 
you  in  that  respect.  The  name  of  Rosmer — goo<l  heav- 
ens— the  family  of  Rosmer,  that  from  time  immemorial 
has  stood  as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  old  and  good  and 
just  and  upright.  That,  you  see^  is  just  what  will  en- 
able you  to  act  wIlli  tenfold  weight. — -What  do  you 
say,  Mrs.  Rosmer? 

Mrs.  Rosmer  (hiuffhuiff).  My  dear  Rector,  I  eanH 
tell  you  how  ludicnms  all  I  his  seems  to  me. 

Gyllihg.     What  do  vou  sa v ?     Ludicrous? 
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Mrs*  Rosmer,  Yes,  ludicrous*.  For  you  must  let  me 
tell  you  frankly' — ^ 

RosMEH,     No,  let  me  say  it  myself 

(Madam   HeIiSbt  appears  hi   the  doonvat/  on  the 
right). 

Madam  Heuset,  There's  a  mau  out  in  the  kitchen 
[)  as  sage  says  he  wants  to  see  Pastor  liosmer* 

RosMER.     Oh?     Ask  him  to  come  in. 

Madam  Hei*set.     Into  the  sitting-room  ? 

RosMER.     Yes,  of  course. 

Madam  Helset.  But  he  looks  scarcely  the  sort  of 
man  to  hriiig  uito  the  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  Why,  what  does  he  look  like.  Madam 
Helset  ? 

^Iadam  IIelset.  Well,  he*s  not  mm-h  In  look  at, 
ma*am. 

RnsMER.     Did  he  not  give  his  name? 

Madam  Heuset*     Yes,  he  saitl  his  name  was  Uldric. 

R08MER.     Ulric? 

Madam  Helset.  Yes,  and  then  he  gave  another 
name.  I  think  it  sounded  like  Rosen — holm,  or  some- 
thing like  that* 

RosMER.  Ulric  Rosen — ?  Surely  it  can't  be  Ulric 
Rosenhjelm? 

Madam  Helset.     Yes,  that's  what  he  said. 

Mrh,  Rosmer,     That  unfortunate  I'lric  Rosenlijelm. 

Gylling.  That  black  sheep  llosenhjelm.  So  he's  in 
these  parts. 

Rosmer.     Ask  liim  to  come  in.  Madam  Flelset. 

Madam  Helset,     Oh,  very  welh  (Goi-.^  oiiL) 

riYLUNG.  Are  you  really  going  to  have  an  individual 
like  thai  in  your  house  ? 

Rosmer.  I  knew  him  a  little  in  the  days  of  his  pros* 
perity. 
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Mrs.  R08MER,     Didn't  you  know  liim  too,  RoHor? 

Gylling,     Never  i»ersoiially.     IV m , 

(Madam    IIelset  oftcns  the  door  on  the  rigJU  for 

Ulric  Rosenhjelm,  and  (hai  wUhdratt?s^  shutting 

the  f/oor  bthiftd  him.     He  ha.f  unkempt  hair  and 

heardy  and  u  drcsRcd  like  a  commojt  tramp.     No 

overcoat;    woni-oid  shoes;    tw  skirt  viifthle.     He 

*  ivear^'^  an  old  pair  of  black  ffJores;    a  bowler  tud 

under  hiit  arm  and  a  Mick  in  Am  hamL) 

RosENHJBLM  {herniates  atfintt,  then  goes  quickly  up  to 

the  Re<^toh,  and  hold^f  out  hi^  hand).     How  are  you> 

Rosroer! 

Gylling,     Excuse  me;    (paittts)  there 

RosENiLTELM  (tunis).  Riglit,  ves;  tliere  lie  h.  How 
are  you,  Rosmer.  I  could  Dot  pass  by  llie  house  without 
paying  you  a  visit, 

RosMER.     Travellers  are  always  weltoine  here. 
RosENHJELM.     I  had  no  card  on  me;    but  I  hope  the 
elderly  hidy  I  met  outside  has  announced  mef     Well, 
that's  all  rij^ht,      (Bows.)     Ah,  Mrs.  Rosmer,  of  course. 
And  there?     A  brother  of  the  eh>th,  I  see. 
itoHMER.     The  Rector.     Rector  Gylling. 
RosENHjEUM.       r,yllinfl:?      Gylling?      Wait     a     bit; 
weren't  you  a  student  of  philology? 
Gylling.     Of  course  I  was, 

RoBENHJELM.  Why,  devil  take  It,  then  I  knew 
you — ~ 

Gylling.     Pardon  me 

RosENHJELAf.     Weren't  you 

Gylling.     Pardon  me- — — 
RosENHJELXL     — One  of  those  w^ho  got  me  e3q>elle<l 
from  the  Students'  Club? 

Gylling,  (Vrtainly;  but  I  disclaim  any  closer  ac- 
quaintanceship. 
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RoSENHJELM.  Well,  Well;  nach  Beliehen,  Herr  Rector, 
Its  all  one  to  me.     I  remain  the  man  I  am  for  all  that, 

Mrs.  IlosMEH.  You  are  on  your  way  into  town,  Mr, 
Rosen  hj  elm  ? 

Rosen UJELKL  Yes,  gracious  lady,  I  am.  I  feel  al- 
most ashamed  of  not  kuowing  this  part  of  the  country. 
What  is  the  state  of  feeling  in  tlus  town  ?  You  see,  I'm 
thinking  of  getting  up  an  evening  entertainment. 

Mrs.  Rosmeh,     What  is  it  to  consist  of  ? 

RosENHJELM*  Whatever  may  be  to  the  taste  of  the 
public.  Could  you  not  give  me  some  good  adviee,  Rec- 
tor?    I  will  take  the  liberty^  of  paying  you  a  visit. 

Gylling,  Thanks;  but  you'd  better  apply  direct  to 
Peder  Mortensg^rd, 

Rosen II JELM.  Morteosg&rd  ?  Don't  know  any  Mor- 
tensg&rd.     What  sort  of  an  idiot  is  he? 

GiTjLING,  WTiy  do  you  call  the  man  an  idiot,  if  you 
don't  know  him? 

RfjeENHjELJ^f,  Can't  I  tell  at  once  by  the  name  that 
it  belongs  to  a  ]>lebeian  ? 

Gylling.     Oil?     I  didn*t  expect  llmt  answer. 

RoBE>auELM.  Pcrliaps  yon  think  that  IJlric  Rosen- 
hjelm  hol>-nol)s  with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry? 

(lYUJNG.  So  far  as  I  know,  you  used  to  be  specially 
interested  in  the  lower  orders  of  socle ly. 

R08ENHJELM.  Yes,  I  was;  and  I  had  to  suffer  for  it. 
Persecution  from  those  in  aulhority;  ridicule,  scorn  and 
mockery  from  the  thousamls  of  indstferent  people  who 
will  not  understand  anytliing — and  ingratitude  from  the 
oppressed,  whom  I  tried  to  lieli*.  l^ok  at  me*  Here 
you  see  Ulric  Rosenhjelm,  who  I  belonged  to  gomi  society, 
to  the  licst  society — and  wlio  was  the  tirst  in  good  society. 
They  turned  mc  out  because  I  had  the  ability  and  the 
courage  to  say  and  write  things  that  the  polite  world 
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would  rather  have  hidden.  Now  I  never  go  into  good 
societ}'— except  when  I  am  alone. 

(jYLLing.  It  may  not  lie  merely  ability  or  opposition 
that  determine  one's  destiny.  It  may  also  be  one's 
mode  of  life. 

Rosen HJELM.  I  understand.  We  have  an  official 
code  of  morality,  and  I  have  not  lived  in  harmony  with 
it.  However,  I  am  tired  of  th<it  too.  I  will  put  on  the 
new  man,  as  it  in  written  somewhere.  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  Temperance  Society  in  the  town?  A  Total 
Abstinence  Society  ?     I  need  scarcely  ask. 

(ivLLiNfi.     Yes;   I  am  the  president. 

Ro8BNHJEL3H.  I  savv  that  in  your  face!  WVII,  it  U 
by  no  means  imiiossible  that  I  may  come  to  you  and 
enroll  myself  as  a  member, 

Gylling.  Yes;  I  must  tell  you  that  we  don't  receive 
everybody  without  furllier  ceremony, 

RosKNHJELM.  A  la  btnute  hetirel  Ulric  llosenhjelm 
lias  never  forced  himself  into  that  sort  of  Society.  But 
I  must  n*jt  prolong  my  visit*  I  must  be  on  my  way  to 
the  town  and  look  out  for  a  lodging.  I  presume  there 
is  a  decent  Iiotel  in  the  place. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  Mayn't  I  offer  you  anything  before 
you  go? 

rosenhjelm. 

Mrs,  Rosmer. 

Rosen  HJELM. 


Of  what  sort? 

A  cup  of  tea,  or 

No,  no,  tltanks.     I  am  always  loath 


to  trespass  on  private  hospitality.  («o<»d-bye*  Oh,  by 
the  way,  Rosmer;  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship,  will 
you  do  me  a  service  ? 

Rosmer.     Yes,  gladly.     What  is  it? 

RosENiiJELM.  You  see,  I  am  Iravrllini^' on  fot»t.  My 
things  won't  arrive  I  ill  later*  Will  you  lend  mc  a  shirl 
for  a  day  or  two  ? 
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RosMER.     With  all  my  heart.     Is  there  nothing  else? 

Rosen tUEi^i.     Could  you  s|>are  an  tntTcoat? 

RoHxMEH.     Yes>  yes;    certainly  I  vm\. 

Rosen iijELM.  And  perhapn  a  pair  of  winter  boots — ^I 
have  nothing  but  spring  shoes  with  nie» 

RosMFJi.  That  I  can  manage  too.  As  soon  an  you  k^t 
nie  know  your  address,  I  will  sentl  I  he  livings  in, 

RosENiiJEiJii.  Not  on  anv  account.  So  much  trouble. 
I  will  take  the  trifles  with  me. 

RosMER.     As  you  please*     Come  here  with  me  then. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  Let  me  go.  Madam  Helset  and  I  will 
see  to  it.  (Goeft  out  (o  the  ri(jhi.) 

Rosmer.     Is  there  nothing  else  I  can  do  for  you  ? 

Rosen HJELM.  No,  thanks.  Well,  yes,  damn  it,  Vd 
forgotten— do  you  happen  to  have  ten  crowns  iti  your 
fioeket  ? 

Rosmer,  I  expect  so.  (Opens  hiJf  purse.)  Here  are 
fifteen. 

RosENHjELM.  Well  Well,  thanks,  never  mind. 
Thanks  in  the  meantime.  Remenil>er  you  lent  me 
fifteen.     Good-bye,  gentlemen. 

(Goes  out  to  the  right.     Rosmer  takes  leave  of  him, 
arid  shuiJi  the  door  behind  him) 

Cylung.  What  do  you  think  of  that!  This  is  what 
has  liecome  of  the  brilliant  Ulric  Rosenhjelni! 

Rosmer,  Unfortunately;  I  have  known  it  a  long 
time. 

CiYLLiNO.  Yes,  it  was  pretty  well  known.  But  to  see 
it  with  one's  own  eyes!  Such  talent  rendered  useless  by 
moral  foulness — 

Rosmer.  T>o  you  think  he  is  past  saving?  Would  it 
not  l>e  possilile  to  raise  him  again  ? 

CfyLLiNG.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow*  how  could  that  be 
managed  ? 
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RosBfEH.  I  Diean  by  goiag  to  work  in  a  forebearing — 
kindly  way  with  hiin,  sliowing  eonfidenre  in  him,  relying 
on  his  goad  intentions— [a  kind  of  .self-knowled|^ ] 

Gyi*ling,     Then  you  do  rely  on  those  intentions? 

RosMER.     I  would  gladly  do  so, 

Gylling.  In  tliat  ease  he  might  perhaps  be  useful  to 
ti£.  The  brilliant  style  he  was  once  master  of — ;  his 
pitiless*  slashing  pen — ;  and  it  did  not  look  as  if  he  had 
any  very  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Radicals 

RosMER.  Do  you  meaii  that  he  might  l>e  placed  io 
charge  of  the  new  paper  ? 

Gylling.  In  charge!  Heaven  preserve  us»  how  can 
you  think  of  such  a  thing!  No,  on  the  contrary*  he 
would  of  course  have  to  be  kept  in  the  background  until 
he  had  rehabilitated  himself.  He  would  have  to  apply 
himself  to  leading  a  decent  life, — ^in  any  case  to  be  care* 
ful  and  to  avoid  public  scandal.  And  if  he  could  so  far 
conquer  himself,  and  if  he  could  he  induced  for  a  cer- 
tain time  to  lend  the  good  c^use  his  bo  mi  officia — ;  ob- 
serving the  strictest  anonymity,  of  course 

(Mrs.  RosMKtt  haa  re'etitered  in  the  vieatdinie*) 

RosMER.     Has  he  gone? 

Mrs*  Ro3Mer.     Yes. 

Gylling.  And  now  I  must  think  about  leaving  too. 
It  IS  beginning  to  get  dark. 

Mrs.  Rosmer,     Won't  vou  take  tea  with  us? 

Gylling.  No,  no,  thanks;  I  cannot. — Well,  my  dew 
friend,  I  won't  press  you  further  to-day.  You  must  turn 
it  over  in  your  own  mftid 

Rosmer.  Will  you  be  at  home  to-morrow  morn- 
ing  '? 
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Gylling. 
certain — for- 


To-morrow?     I'm  sorrj^   I   can*t  say  for 
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RosMER.  Never  mind,  111  enfjiiire  for  you  in  any 
case.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk 
with  you,  my  dear  GyUiiig 

Gylling-  You  mean  about  the  affair  of  the  Couniif 
News  ? 

RosMER.     About  that  and  other  things. 

Gylljng  {shaking  his  hand).  You  will  be  w^elcorae, 
my  dear  friend.  And  I  am  sure  you  and  I  will  soon 
agree  as  to  what  h  the  duty  of  a  good  and  well-disposed 
citizen  in  these  troublous  times.  Good-bve,  Mrs,  Ros- 
mer!     Good-bye>  dear  friends. 

(RosMER  and  Mrs.  Rosmer  aecompmti/  him  iido 
the  hall.  Am  he  pals  an  ftf.!?  oiwrcoai^  loud  coti' 
rcTsation  is  heard ^  the  tvords  of  which  do  not  how- 
ever  rearh  ihv  andi-ence.  Finally^  **  Good-bye, 
good-bye,  good-bye,*'  as  the  Rector  goes,  Ros- 
mer arid  hia  wife  rC'enler  the  mam,) 

Mrs,  Rosmer*  TOiat  was  tliat  he  was  saying  as  I 
came  in?  I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  try  Roi^en- 
bjelm  on  the  new  paper. 

Ros^fER.  He  threw  it  out  easually  as  a  possibility. 
Bui  nothing  is  likely  to  come  of  it. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  No,  I  should  hope  not,  Al  all  events 
I  liave  done  my  best  that  nothing  shall  come  of  it. 

Rosmer.     You,  my  dear?     Wliat  have  you  done? 

Mrs,  Rosmer.  Now  you  won't  be  vejced  witli  me  for 
acting  on  my  own  responsil>ility,  will  you?  Such  good 
friends  as  we  are? 

Rosmer.  Of  course  not;  you  may  do  everything  you 
wish*     But  what  was  it  ? 

^^RS.  RosAtKH.  I  gave  Rosenhjclm  a  card  of  inln> 
duction  to  MorlensganL 

Rosmer.     You  did.^     To  MortensgirdS 
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Mrs, 

words— 


RohiMEH*      Yes,    I    scribbled    a    few    hurried 

RoSMER,  But  you  licard  liioi  call  Morlensg&rd  ai] 
idiot  and  a  plebeian. 

Mrs,  Rosmkk.  We  needn't  pay  any  attention  to  that 
When  a  man  has  fallen  so  low  as  Rosen hjeloi,  he  plays 
the  gentleman.  He  thanked  me  too,  and  promised  to 
deliver  the  card, 

RoHMER.  Oh»  he  did  that?  But  perhaps  Gytling 
will  get  hold  of  him  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Rosmer,  If  he  has  already  compromised  him- 
self with  Mortensg&rd's  paper,  the  Count ij  News  won't 
be  able  to  make  use  of  him. 

RosMEH,  And  then  it  will  come  ont  that  it  was  wt 
who  recommended  him< 

Mrs*  Rosmeh.  What  harm  can  that  do?  HavenH 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  have  it  out  to-morrow  ? 

Rosmeh.  Yes,  that's  settled.  To-morrow  it  must  and 
shall  be  done.  But,  dear  me,  how  hard  it  is  nevertheless 
to  have  to  grieve  onc*s  faithful  friends — to  cause  them 
real  heartfelt  sorrow, 

Mrs.  Rosmeh.  Is  that  all,  Rosmer?  Is  it  not 
something  that  survives  in  you,  without  your  know- 
ing it  ? 

Rosmer.  My  dear,  what  should  it  be  ?  Do  you  mean 
uncertainty  or  doubt  .^ 

Mrs.  Rosmeh.     Not  exactly  that. 

Rosmer.  No,  you  may  depend  upon  that.  I  feel  so 
free,  so  sure  of  myself.  {Sits  doicn  htmde  her,)  You 
have  faithfully  helj)ed  me.  My  former  self  is  dead.  I 
look  upon  ii  as  one  look^s  upon  a  corpse, 

Mrs,    Rosmer,     Yes»    but    that    is   just   when    the 
white  horses  appear* 
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RosMER.     AYhitc  horses?     Wliat  white  horses? 

(AIadam  IIki^set  hrhtg.'f  in  ihe  tea- urn  and  puis  U  on 
the  tabic.) 

Mr8.  Ro8?^ieil  What  was  it  you  told  me  once,  Madam 
Helset  ?  You  said  that  from  time  imm«?morial  a  strange 
thing  happened  here  whenever  one  of  the  family  died. 

Madam  Hel-skt,  Yes,  it's  as  true  as  rm  alive.  Then 
the  white  horse  comes, 

RosMEiL     Oh,  that  old  family  legend^ 

Mhs-  Rosmek.  In  it  comes  when  the  iiiglit  is  far  gone* 
Into  the  courtyard.  Through  closed  gates.  Neighs 
loudly.  Launches  out  with  its  hind  legs,  gallops  once 
round  and  then  out  again  and  away  at  full  sjjced. 

IVLiDAM  Helset.  Yes,  that's  how  it  is.  Both  my 
mother  ariil  my  grandmother  have  seen  it. 

Mks,  llosMER,     And  you  too? 

Madam  Helaet.  Oh,  I'm  not  so  sure  whether  Fve 
seen  anything  myself*  I  don't  generally  believe  in  such 
things.  But  this  al>out  the  white  horse — I  do  believe  in 
that.  And  I  shall  believe  in  it  till  tlie  day  of  my  death. 
Well,  now  1*11  go  and (Goes  out  to  the  ritjkt,) 

RosMER  (after  a  short  mlence).  Do  you  mean  that  this 
can  be  applied  to  me? 

Mrs,  Rosmer.  All  the  emancipated  people  I  have 
known — all  those  who  believe  themselves  to  he  emanci- 
pated— every  one  of  them  ha.s  had  somewhere  or  other 
a  white  horse  like  this,  which  they  never  give  up  believing 
in. 

RosMER,  And  complete  emancipation*  you  think, 
means 

Mrs.  Rosmer.  It  means  getting  rid  of  one's  white 
horses.     [We  must  have  light,  Rosmer.] 

Madam  Hei^set  [(in  the  doonvay  to  the  right)].  Here 
is  the  lamp,  ma'am. 
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SECOND  ACT 


The  sitting-room  at  Johannes  Rosmer^s,     Jt  is  forenaan. 
(RosMER  is  ivalking  ahonf  tlu^  rofyrn  and  putt  in  fj  on  hU 

overcoat^     Mhs.  Rosmer  is  brushing  his  hat^  irhlvh 

she  Uien  hands  to  him,) 

RosMER.     To  think  that  I  could  have  Keen  so  cow- 
ardly, so  shy,  so  afraid  of  telling  them  everything  frankly. 

Mrs.  Rosmer.     Yes,  was  it  not  strange? 

RosMER.     I  don't  understand  it  myself, 

Mrs.  Rosmer,     But  now  it  is  over.     There  now.     (lo 
straight  in  to  llie  Rector. 

Rosmer.     I'm  going  straight  in- 

Mrs.  Rosmer,     And  then  come  back  as  soon  as  you 
can.     I'm  excited  to  heiar  what  he  will  say. 

RoBMER.     Don't  be  too  impatient     Good-bye  for  the 
present.     Good-bye! 

Mrs.  Rosmer.     Good-bye,  dear  Rosmer! 

(He  opens  the  door  to  the  htdL  Mrs.  Rosmer  goes 
otd  with  him,.  At  the  same  montent  Rectxjii 
Gylling»  in  outdoor  clothes^  comes  into  the  htilL) 

Rosmer.     What!     Have  you  come  here? 

Gylung.     Yes,  I  have. 

Rosmer.     And  I  ivas  just  on  my  way  to  you, 

CiYLLiNG.     I  did  not  want  to  wait;   and  I  was  not  so 
sure  that  you  would  come 

Rosmer.     Well,  take  off  your  coat. 

Gylung.     If  you  will  permit  me. 

(He  takes  off  his  orerroat  and  lags  ti  on  a  chair, 
Rosmer  does  the  same.) 

Rosmer.     Is  there  anything  wrong  with  you?     You 
look  so  serious. 
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Gylling,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  you  in  private. 
Could  we  go  into  your  study  ? 

Mhs.  Rosmku.  It  is  not  tidy  yet.  Stay  here;  I  have 
to  go  ouL  (Goes  out  to  the  ri(/kt.) 

RosMER.  What  is  it  then?  Has  Ulric  Sejerhjclm 
been  to  see  you  ? 

Gylung.  No;  and  he's  not  likely  to  come  either. 
But  he  is  already  being  talked  about.  He  introduced 
him.self  in  a  fine  fashion. 

RosMER.     Well  ? 

Gylling.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  low  house, 
spent  the  evening  in  a  low  tavern— in  the  lowest  company 
of  course — ^and  drank  and  stood  treat  as  long  as  he  had 
any  money;  then  he  began  abusing  the  whole  company 
as  a  set  of  disre|)utable  blackguards— and  so  far  he  was 
quite  right; — whereupon  they  thrashed  him  and  pitched 
him  out  of  doors. 

RosMER,     So  he  is  incorrigible. 

Gylung,  He  had  pawned  the  overcoat  too;  but  I 
am  told  that  has  been  redeemed  for  him.  And  can  you 
guess  by  whom  ? 

RosMEti.     By  whom  then  ? 

Gylling.  By  Mr.  Mortensgird.  Sejerhjelm's  first 
visit  was  to  the  "idiot"  and  "plebeian." 

RosMBK.     Rebecca  profrhesied  that  yesterday. 

Gylling.  Indeed.  And  that  brings  me  to  a  matter 
it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  about,  for  our  old,  faithful 
friendship's  sake. 

RosMEit.     But,  my  dear  Gylling,  what  can  that  be? 

(tYLLiNG.  It  is  this:  that  there  are  things  being  done 
in  this  house  independently  of  you  and  behind  your  back. 

RosMEii.     Who  is  doing  this  ? 

Gylllng.  Your  wife.  I  can  quite  understand  it. 
Ever  since   the  last  sad  years  of   Beata's  life  she  has 
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been  accustomed  to  manage  things  here;  but  never* 
the  less 

RosMEH.  My  dear  Cylling,  you  are  utterly  mistaken* 
Rebecca  hides  nothing  from  me.  She  tells  me  even* 
thing. 

Gylling.  Then  has  she  told  you  that  yesterday  she 
gave  Scjerhjelm  a  card  of  introduction  to  MortensgArd? 

RosMER.     Yes,  of  course, 

G  YLLiNG.     She  has— I     And  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

RosMER.  I  altogether  approve  of  what  Rebecca  has 
done, 

Gylling.  Are  you  mad  ?  You  approve  of  her  corre- 
sponding with  the  lowest  and  most  dangerous  opponent 
we  have  here  ? 

RosMER.  I  will  tell  you  candidly.  Mortensg&rdV 
conduct  on  many  occasions  has  been  repulsive  to  you- 
But  I  can  no  longer  side  with  you  and  our  friends  on 
public  questions.  In  those  matters  and  in  many  others 
I  must  entirely  dissociate  myself  from  you. 

Gylling  {j^iartmif  baek).  What  do  you  sayl  You» 
you  will  dissociate  yourself  from  your  friends!  Go  over 
to  the  enemy's  camp!     But  that's  impossible! 

RosMER.  I  am  not  thinking  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  day.  I  have  a  horror  of  interfering  in 
all  this  hubbub,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  ins  and  outs. 

Gyluno.     But  what  arc  you  going  to  do  then? 

RosMBii.  I  will  try  to  ennoble  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion. Do  you  think  I  don't  see  all  the  foulness  that  de- 
velopment brings  with  it  and  gives  rise  to  in  its  course? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  oppose,  to  warn  people  against,  to 
dam  up,  to  confine,  so  that  the  stream  may  flow  pure  and 
clear- — — 

Gylling.  Oh,  Rosmer,  what  a  confiding  man  V0U 
are!     You  don't  know  what  elemenls  you  will  have  to 
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deal  with.  But  when  was  it  that  you  entered  on  these 
paths  of  aberration  ? 

RoSMEii.     1  call  it  comprehension. 

Gylung,     Call  it  what  you  will.     But.when,  I  ask? 

lloHMER.  It  goes  back  a  long  time.  I  believe  the 
foundation  was  laid  when  I  was  engaged  on  my  theologi- 
cal studies, 

Gylung.     And  yet  you  entered  the  Church? 

llosMEE.  Our  family  has  always  had  great  respect  for 
the  conventional. 

Gylling.  That  quality  appears  to  be  dying  out  in 
the  family. 

RosMJER,  I  think  such  things  alw^ays  die  out— sooner 
or  later — and  then  there  is  a  reaction  to  the  opposite. 

Gywljno,  But  that  this  should  come  about  through 
you!  And  that  with  such  a  turn  of  mind  you  could  ac- 
cept the  position  of  a  clergyman— 

RosMER.  But  as  soon  as  I  was  perfectly  clear  1  re- 
signed. 

Gylling.     Perfectly  clear.     About  what  ? 

RoSMER*  I  can  no  longer  accept  this  mysticism.  I 
must  reject  the  whole  of  the  old  doctrine. 

Gylling,  An  apostate  then!  A  free-thinker!  An 
apostate  from  the  faith  of  your  fathers! 

RosMER.  I  have  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  faith 
of  my  fathers  did  not  go  very  deep. 

Gylung.  So  you  are  an  apostate.  What  have  you 
now  to  fill  up  your  life  ? 

RosMER.  I  will  continue  untiringly  to  investigate  and 
think.  I  will  try^  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  things.     And  then  I  will  live.     Be  happy. 

Gylling.  Do  you  know  that  this  opens  au  abyss  of 
thoughts  in  nay  mind  ? 

RosMER.     I  don*t  understand  you. 
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Gylung-  Now  I  will  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  Will  you  l>e  frank  ?  Will  you  answer  my  ques- 
tions candidly  ? 

RoBMER.  Speak,  my  dear  Gylling,  ask  what  you  will. 
I  ha%^e  nothing  to  conceal . 

Gylling.  What  was  the  ultimate  reason  why  Bcata 
put  an  end  to  her  life  ? 

RosMER,  I  don't  understand  you.  Can  you  have 
any  uncertainty  on  the  subject  ?  And  can  one  ever  ask  for 
reasons  for  what  an  unhappy,  irresponsible  invalid  may  do? 

Gyt.ljng.  Are  you  certain  that  Beata  was  completely 
irresponsible  for  her  actions  ?  The  doctors^  at  any  rate* 
were  by  no  means  convinced  of  it* 

RosMER,  If  the  doctors  had  ever  seen  her  as  I  have 
so  often  seen  her,  they  would  have  had  no  doul>ts. 

Gylung.     I  had  no  doubts  either — then, 

RoBMER.  Unhappily  there  wasn't  I  lie  smallest  room 
for  doubt.  I  have  told  you  of  her  unfortunate  frenzies 
of  passion,  which  she  expected  me  to  return*  Oh.  how 
they  terrified  me!  And  then  her  sudden  changes  of  mood; 
her  dumb,  consuming  hatred 

Gylling.     Hatred  ?     Of  whom  ? 

RosMER.  Of  us,  who  were  about  her.  Of  me,  first 
and  foremost 

Gylling.  And  I  have  to  tell  you  that  poor  unli&ppy 
Beata  died  of  her  love  for  you. 

RosMEii.     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Gylling.  In  her  last  year — when  it  seamed  to  her 
that  she  could  not  hear  her  life  any  longer,  she  had  re- 
course to  me,  to  pour  forth  all  her  anguish — ^first,  because 
she  declared  that  you  were  on  the  road  to  per\^ersioa^ 

RosMER.  But  I  don't  think  I  was  at  that  time.  In 
any  case  I  never  confided  to  her  my  doubts  and  my  in- 
ward conflicts. 
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GyLLiNG.  Thai  proves  alt  the  more  clearly  what  a 
wonderfully  true  inluition  a  ckTanged  person  may  have, 

RosMEK,     But  why  did  you  hide  this  from  me? 

Gylling.  I  did  not  want  to  torture  and  harass  you 
still  further  by  disclosing  these  accusations,  which  I  my* 
self  did  not  believe  in  at  the  time. 

RosMER,     But  now ? 

Gylung.  Ah,  now  my  eyes  are  opened  to  the  incred- 
ible— to  your  great  crime 

RosMER.     Crime! 

Gylling.  Yes,  to  the  criminal  life  that  has  been  and 
is  being  led  in  your  house, 

Ros.M£R.     I  don't  understand  a  word  of  this. 

Gylling.  Sometimes  Beata  came  to  me,  weeping  and 
lamenting,  **Rosmer  no  longer  loves  me,"  she  said. 
**  He  loves  Rebecca;   and  she  loves  him." 

RosMER*     She  said  that! 

Gylling,  She  said  that.  And  that  of  course  made 
me  think  her  mad. 

RoBMEH,     Yes»  you  must  have  thought  so. 

Gylling.  The  last  time  she  came  to  see  me,  she 
said:  **Now  no  one  must  stand  in  the  way  of  Johannes 
and  his  happiness.  The  White  Horse  must  soon  come 
now,"     I  did  not  understand  her. 

RosMEB.  Never  did  it  occur  to  me  that  her  diseased 
fancies  had  led  her  astray  in  that  direction.  My  poor 
unhappy  Beata. 

Gylling,     Hypocrite! 

R08MEB  {with  a  start) .     What  do  you  say! 

Gylling.  Can  I  doubt  any  longer*  after  all  these 
revelations,  that  a  criminal  life  was  being  led  here — 
even  then  ? 

RosMER,  Let  me  tell  you  that  if  any  other  man  but 
you  dared  — 
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Gylling.  If  it  had  heen  any  other  man  hut  voti.  It 
wouhJ  not  have  cut  me  to  the  heart  like  Uiis,  But  yon, 
Johannes  Rt^smor — to  have  to  tear  you  out  of  my  mind 
with  a  single  wrenth. 

RoHMER.  Tell  me  now:  you  did  not  at  the  time  be- 
lieve a  word  of  these  accusations  of  Beaia's? 

Gylling.  How  could  I  l>elieve  such  things  of  a  man 
like  you— a  man  of  honour^  for  you  were  once  that* 

RosMER.     But  now ? 

Gylling*  Have  you  not  confessed  tliat  you  have  long 
been  secretly  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  your  fathers? 

RosMER.  I  have  long  been  in  doubt  and  ronfjict. 
Now  I  see  clearly  where  I  stand;  that  is  the  truth.  But 
what  then  ? 

Gylling.  The  rest  I  can  surely  leave  you  to  say  to 
yourself. 

RosMER.  No,  I  tell  you;  no;  I  cannot.  You  are 
bound  to  speak  out  what  you  mean  without  resene. 

Gylling.  I  mean  that  there  cannot  be  any  vast  gulf, 
any  impassable  abyss  between  free  thought  and— 

RosMEK.     And  what ? 

Gylling,     —and  free  love. 

RosMER.  And  you  dare  say  this  to  me!  You  are  not 
ashamed  of  thinking  and  believing  this! 

Gylmnc*  I  don't  know  what  there  is  to  hinder  a 
man  when  he  has  once  disavowed  the  moral  command- 
ments, 

RosMER.     Have  /  done  thai  f 

Gylling.  To  my  mind  faith  and  morality  cannot  be 
separated.  And  I  know  no  other  morality  than  our 
Christian  one. 

RosMER*  And  I  know  no  Christian  morality:  I  know 
no  other  moralitv  than  that  I  have  within  me. 
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Private,   liumaii   morality  is  but  a  feeble 
Oh,  this  boundless  fanaticism  that  has  pos- 


Gylung 

protection. 

ROHMEH. 

sessed  you. 

GyLLiNG.  Yes,  you  may  call  nic  a  fanatic  in  that 
respect.  To  my  last  hour  I  shall  hate  and  fi^ht  against 
these  fatal  tendencies  of  the  age.  They  have  brought 
strife  and  disruption  into  my  homeland  into  hundreds  of 
others  as  welL    They  have  embittered  my  life's  work — — 

RosMEii.  Political  controversies,  yes*  But  I  do  not 
mix  myself  up  with  those. 

Gtlling,     One  thing  cannot  be  separated  from  \}\e 

Pother.  And  that  apostacy  should  seize  you  too.  Should 
separate  us  so  irrevocably  from  each  other.  But  I  see  it, 
I  see  it; — -this  case  of  yours— it  is  the  work  of  a  cunning 
and  remorseless  woman. 

■       RoHMEU.     Not  another  word  about  her. 
CiYLUNG.     Was  it  not  she  who  from  the  very  first 
brought  you  into  the  path  you  are  now  following? 

Rqsmer.  Yes;  to  her  praise  be  it  said.  And  since 
then  we  liave  faithfully  worked  together  like  two  com- 
rades. 

Gylling.  You  are  like  a  child  in  her  hands;  and 
you  don't  see  it. 

RosMEM.  i  am  happy  and  free;  I  can  live  my  own 
life. 

GYiiLiNG  (pidihtg  on  his  coat).  Then  see  what  that 
life  will  t>e  like  w^hen  you  are  cut  off  from  all  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  near  to  you. 

RoHMEii.     They  cannot  all  be  such  fanatics  as  you. 
Gylling.     You  will  soon  find  out  about  that. 

(He  ijives  a  curt  nod  it  ml  gocx  out  thrtfngh  the  balL) 
(Miss   Dankekt  ailcrs  shortbj  after wanh  from  the 
right.) 
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Miss  Dankert,     I  saw  him  go  out. 

RosMER.     He  will  never  tome  haek. 

Miss  Dankkrt-     You  have  told  him  everjthing, 

RosMER,     Yes. 

Mi  as  Dankeut,     And  then  ? 

RosMER,     Complete  rupture.     Irremediah!e 

Miss  Dankekt-  Not  irremediable,  Rosmer.  Just 
wait.     You  shall  see. 

Ros^iEH.     Our  old  relations  can  never  he  restored. 

MiBS  Dankeiit.  Well,  believe  me;  that  is  liesl  for 
you. 

RosMER,  Yes,  I  know  you  think  so.  But  such  old  ^ 
habits  are  deeply  rooted  in  me*  ^M 

Miss  Dankeut.  Mueh  too  deeply*  You  would  never  i 
have  been  free  if  that  circle  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  i 
exercising  its  influence  on  you.  ^M 

RosMEu*     I  am  hound  to  tell  you  this.     Now  thai  I  ^ 
have  u|>eidy   wilhdrawn  from  them»  they  will   eease  to 
regard  our  relationship  as  what  it  is. 

MisH  Dankert.     Our  relationship \ 

RosMER.     Purily  of  life  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
apostates,  lie  said. 

Miss  Dankert.     Oh.  these  madmen! 

Ros.MER.     Wliat  is  to  be  done? 

Miss  Daneert.     Do  you  wish  me  to  leave  here? 

RosMER.     Do  I  wish  that  I 

Miss  Dankert.     Well,  il  is  not  necessary  on  my 
count. 

RosMER.  No,  it*s  not,  is  it,  Rebecca?  Your  ttpirit  is 
so  proud  and  free.  Your  own  consciousness  is  sufficient 
to  you. 

Miss  Dankert.  Yes,  it  is.  Why  should  we  flinch 
before  the  low  and  vile  thoughts  of  some  |>eople  ?     Why 
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should  we  make  ourselves  unhappy  ?     For  we  should  be 
io 

RoHMER,     Yes,  yes. 

Mii^s  Dankekt*  No,  we  shall  keep  together  in  good 
comradeship  and  help  and  support  one  another  as  well 
as  we  ean.     But  look  there ! 

RosMEU  (niih  a  cnj), 

(Rector  Gyllincj  has  opened  the  door  at  ifw  hack.  ) 

Gylling.  Welh  I  don't  know  whether  I  may  come 
in  again. 

RosMER.     Pray  come  in. 
{The  Rector  comes  hi,  keepintj  his  oirercoat  on.) 

Gylling.  What  is  past  cannot  be  altered;  but  now 
listen,  Rosmer 

RosMER.     Fm  listening,  Fm  listening 

Gylung.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  your  sad  apoa* 
taey  to  be  proclaimed  over  the  whole  country? 

RosMER.  I  must  and  will  get  out  of  the  false  positioQ 
I  have  been  in  so  long.     My  book  is  ready. 

GyLiLING.  And  you  don't  consider  what  consequences 
this  will  have  for  you?  The  whole  conser%^ative  press 
will  attack  you  and  your  book — — 

Miss  Dankbet.  But  how  can  you  tell  that,  Rector? 
You  donU  know  the  book,  do  you  ? 

Gylling*  II"  ni,  I  suppose  you  will  accuse  us  of  fa- 
naticism and  persecution  of  those  who  differ  from  us. 
But  this  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  peritxi  of  agitation  like 
ours.  It  is  an  absolute  duly  for  every  good  citizen  who 
has  the  power  to  do  it,  to  root  up  all  the  dangerous  weeds^ 
whenever  ant!  wherever  they  may  show  themselves. 

RosMEH.  Well,  well;  then  I  know  what  to  be  pre- 
pared fon 

(lYLLixG,  No»  you  don't  know.  It  will  be  some-* 
thing  far   more   violent   tlian   you   think.     Therefore  I 
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beg  you,  Rosmer^ — hold  your  liand;    do  so — ^jou,   ihc 
quiet,  retiring  enquirer; — this  is  not  suited  ttj  you. 

RosMER.     Bui  can  you  ask  me  to  be  so  cowardly! 

Gtlling*  It  is  your  duty  to  your  environment. 
Remember  the  prominent  position  your  family  haa  oe* 
€U|)ied  for  so  long.  The  respect  you  yourself  enjoj\ 
You  will  make  many  unstable  people  Irresolute,  vacil* 
lating,  unhappy, 

RosMER,     Do  you  think  so  ? 

Gylung,  You  surely  can't  have  a  doubt  of  it  your- 
self? 

RosMER,  But  I  eannot  stand  looking  on  for  ever. 
All  around,  in  every  department  of  life,  a  luxuriant  gi?r- 
minatlon  is  going  on.  And  it  is  time  that  I  too  began  to 
live,     I  must  and  will  be  happy  in  this  w^orld, 

GyIiLTNg.  I  can  guess  where  this  hunt  for  happiness 
is  derived  from.     Don't  you  seek  it  loo.  Miss  Dankerl? 

Miss  Dankkut*  It  is  in  the  air.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  about  the  new  age  that  w^e  dare  openly 
proclaim  happiness  as  our  end  in  life. 

Gylung.     You  do  so  ? 

Miss  Dankert,     Certainly  I  do. 

Gylling.  Is  it  principles  of  this  kind  that  are  preached 
in  your  new  book? 

RosMER.     Yes,  if  it  is  rightly  understood* 

Gylling.  Poor  man— you,  with  your  eonscienee  bur- 
dened with  guilt — ^j'ou  think  you  can  find  happiness  by 
those  paths. 

Miss  Dankert.     Burdened  with  guilt!     What  dc 
that  mean  ? 

Rosmer.     I  feel  that  I  am  free  and  pure. 

Gylling.  You  believe  thai  perhaps.  But  you  arc 
mistaken.     You  have  l)et rayed  yourself.     And  unhappy 
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Beala  gave  you  her  life  as  a  sacrifice.     You  are  founding 
your  happiness  on  water.     Remember  the  mIl!-pond. 

[He  goe^.} 

RosMER,     But  this  is  not  true,  Rebecca. 

Miss  Dankert,     I  know  that^  of  course. 

RosMER,     But    nevertheless^ — ^well,    it    must    he    said 
some  time  or  other.     Did  I  really  love  you  even  then  ? 

Miss  Dankert*     Lovel     You,  Rosmer! 

RoHMER,     Will  you  go  away  now  ? 

Miss    Dankebt    (giving    kim   her   hand).     No>   my 
friend,  twiv  I  stay  with  you. 

Ro^MER^     Thanks,  Reliecca! 


THIRD   ACT 


JoHAi»rKE3  Ros^fEu'i^  Miidy\     A  door  at  the  back;    also 

on  the  kft.  Bookcases  and  shelves  on  Uw  walls.  A 
whidow  on  Ihe  rights  and  before  it  a  writing -tahle^ 
covered  tviik  book^  a}id  papers, — Old-faffhioned  fur* 
niture;  a  table^  with  table-cloth,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 
(Johannes  Rosmer  is  sitting  in  a  high-backed  chair  at 
the  umting-table^  rending  a  pamphld^  the  pages  of 
which  he  cuts  as  he  reads.  There  is  a  knock  at  the 
door  on  the  left,) 

Rosmer  {mihout  tumingJ)     Pray  come  in, 

(Miss  West  erdcrs  in  a  morning  gown,  with  a  news^ 
paper  in  her  hand.) 
Miss  West,     (iood  morning, 

RoBMER   (reading).     Good  morning,  dear.     Is  there 
any  tl»  i  ng  you  want? 

Miss  West.     Here  is  to-day's  Counttf  News. 
Rosmer  {tnrtting).     Is  there  anything  in  il? 
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Miss  West,     Yes,  there  is.       (Gives  him  the  paper,} 

RosMER.     Already,     (Rcaih.)     Now  let  us  see. 

Miss  West  {behind  him,  kauing  oter  the  havk  nf  the 
chair f  oho  reads).     They  wanted  to  be  the  first 

RosMER,  —to  weaken  the  effect,  yes. — ^'Vfe  can- 
not suffic'ieDlly  express  our  contempt*' — Contempt? — 
**for  renegades  w^ho  have  lain  in  hiding  while  the  situa- 
tion remained  uncertain" — (lylling  never  wrote  that 

Miss  West,     Who  knows  ? 

RosMER.  No,  no.  *'  Renegades  .  -  .but  who  march 
over  with  colours  flying  as  sf_K:»n  as  victory  seems  aa^ 
sured*"  And  they  can  write  such  things*  Ihat  tliey  them- 
selves don't  believe.  "When  confused  visionaries  with 
no  will  of  their  own  fall  into  the  hands  of  calculating 
intriguers" — I  won't  read  any  more.  {liis&t,)  At  any 
rate  not  now^ 

Miss  West.     Will  you  answer  it  ? 

RosMER,  Oh,  wliat  is  the  use  ?  And  my  name  is  not 
actually  mentioned  either. 

Miss  West,  But  it  will  soon  get  about  that  it  is 
aimed  at  you.  The  calculating  intriguer  is  of  course 
myself. 

RosMER    {;walki}ig   rierroudy   ahoid).     These   days 
denunciation— ah,  it  is  indeed  a  great  mission  to  make 
an  end  of  them. 

(Madam  Helset  ojxms  the  door  on  th^  left,) 

Miss  West.     What  is  it,  ^ladani  IWsct  ? 

Madam  IIelset.  It's  that  Mortensg^d,  who'd  like 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Rosmer. 

RosMER.     Mortensgdrd  ?     What  can  he  want  ? 

Miss  West,     You*I1  let  him  come  in,  won't  you? 

Rosmer  (to  Madam  HEi>iET).     Yes,  let  him  come  in. 
(Madam  IIklset  opem-  the  dnar  to  MuhtensgArd, 
closes  it  behind  him  and  goes.} 
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V         MortensgArd.     It  Is  a  long  time  since  I  sUhu\  liefore 

you»  Pastor, 
i  RosMER.     Yes,  it  is  years  a^o.     I  have  often  asked 

,         myself  whellier  I  did  not  uvi  loo  liarshly  at  tlial  time. 
MortensgArd.     Do  you  say  that.  Pastor? 
RosMER.     Well,   you    have    routid    aiiolhcr   position, 
wi,th  which  I  am  sure  you  feel  more  satisfied. 
'  MohtensgArd.     Oh  yes,  in  a  way. 

RosMER.  Have  you  anything  in  particular  to  say  to 
me? 

MortensgArd.  First  I  think  I  ought  to  thank  you 
for  the  card  Mr.  Hekfeldt  brought  me. 

RosMER.     You  may  thank  Miss  West  for  that. 
MortensgArd.     Of  course.     Miss  West  also. 
Miss  West.     Can  you  make  use  of  him? 
MortensgArd,     Unhappily,  I  think  it  is  too  late. 
RosMER.     Do  you  think  so  ? 

MortensgArd.  He  is  not  abreast  of  the  times; 
stands  so  strangely  outside  what  is  going  on.  Looks 
upon  things  with  eyes  that  may  have  been  radical  enough 
twenty  years  ago — — 

RosMER.     Y"es,  they  w^ere.— Tell  me,  have  you  read 
I         to-day's  ComUy  News? 

MortensgArd,     No,  not  yet. 
L  RosMER.     Don't  say  that,  Mr.  MortensgArd.     I  am 

H     sure  you  have  read  it. 

^         MortensgArd.     Well  yes,  I've  glanced   at  it — ^here 
J         and  there. 

^m        RosMER.     Then  you  must  have  seen  the  leading  ar- 
^    tide? 

MortensgArd.     Yes,  it  struck  me  as  rather  strange. 
RosjfER.    Did  you  un<lerstand  whom  it  was  meant  for? 
MortensgArd*     I  don't  think  I  could  believe  it  my- 
self. 
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RosMER.     N(j,  no. 

MoRTKXSCiARD,       So  ill  OH*  IS  sofuelh 


wrong  t>elweeir 
I  am  going  to  take 
eft    tliem,    ra*%tor? 


you  and  the  otlier  gentlenu'ii  ? 

RosMER.     I  have  left  that  circle. 
up  a  position  of  my  own, 

MORTEX8(tAHD.       So     VOll      haVC 

Really  ?     I  didn't  expect  that* 

Mis8  West.  It  is  a  step  that  has  been  long  prepared, 
Mr.  Mortensgdrd. 

MoRTENSGAHD.  Is  it  SO?  Must  SB.\\  I  didn't  expect 
it.     Are  you  going  to  reply  to  this  attack.  Pastor? 

RuiSMER.  I  hardly  think  so*  I  so  cordially  dislike 
these  squabl>les  between  man  and  man. 

MoHTENsf.ARD.  But  If  it  should  be  necessary — for 
perhaps  there  may  be  more  to  come 

RosMER,     Do  you  think  so? 

MoRTEx.HrtAHD.  It  is  their  usual  way.  And  if  yoij 
should  find  it  tlifficult  to  gel  anything  into  the  Counti/ 
News,  my  paper  is  open  to  you.  It  would  be  a  great 
honour  to  us. 

RuHMER.  Thanks.  I  may  perhaps  avail  myself  of 
your  offer.  Not  in  this  connection.  But  there  are  other 
subjects  that  I  wish  to  deal  with. 

MortensgArd.  Whatever  you  like.  Pastor,  The 
more  the  better.  It  will  be  an  incalculable  gain  to  the 
cause  of  progress  tliroughout  the  country,  if  a  man  like 
you,  a  Churchman,  take^  our  side. 

RoBMER.  But  look  here;  I  must  first  tell  you  that  I 
am  no  longer  a  Churchman. 

Morten'sgArd.  Of  course,  I  know  that;  but  your 
having  resigned  your  living  makes  no  difference, 

Hdbmer.  I  don't  mean  that  either.  But  the  fact  is 
that  I  no  longer  hold  the  fa  it  1 1  of  the  Churvi 

MohtensgXrd.     You  don't  hold — ?     "XoUi 
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IloHMER.  No,  I  liave  entirely  broken  with  everything 
of  that  sort. 

Mortens<;Ard.  I  should  advise  you  to  keep  that  to 
yourself,  Mr.  Rosnier. 

RosMEH.     Yon  give  me  tliat  advice? 

MisH  Wkst,  You  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  your 
own  opinions* 

MoRTENSGlitD.  It  would  bc  of  Tittle  use.  A  man  who 
has  once  been  so  incautious— so  unfortunate,  as  I-= — 

RosMER.  Then  do  you  not  put  the  truth  before  every- 
thing? 

MortensgXrd,  I  put  my  ends  before  everything. 
I  have  continued  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  people;  only  in 
another  way.  What  brought  ine  to  my  fall  was  want, 
and  lack  of  knowledge.  Now  I  wish  to  Iiclp  as  many 
as  possible  on  the  way  to  enlightenment  and  belter  cir- 
cuinstances.  And  this  can  only  be  done  on  the  path  of 
freedom. 

RosMER.     Yes»  there  we  arc  quite  agreed. 

MoRTENsciAitn.  In  Ibis  way  I  am  n^deeming  my 
offence  against  soci«*ly.  For  mystOf  I  have  no  hope  of 
any  gain.     For  I  am  civilly  dead,  as  you  know. 


III 


FRO:^T  THE   FIRST  ACT 


•  Madai^i  Heuset.     Yes,  he  said  his  name  was  Uldric, 

RosMER.     Ulric  ? 

Madam  IIelset.  Yes,  and  then  there  was  soniething 
more.  I  tliougbt  it  iiounded  like  Iletniand  ur  somctliing 
of  the  sort. 
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RosMER  {io  (Iylling).     That  uiiforlutiale  Ulric  Hct- 

man ! 

Gylling.     That  black  sheep  Ulric  Ilelniati  ?     Then 
he  is  still  alive. 

RosMER.     Ask  him  to  come  in,  Madam  Ilelsel. 
Madam  Helset.     Oh,  very  welL  (She  yoes  out,) 

Gtlung.     Are  you  really  going  to  let  such  a  man  mlo 
your  house  ? 

RosMER*     i  knew  him  a  little  in  the  days  of  his  p 
perity* 

GYijjNrt,       When  last  /  heard  of  him,  he  was  in 
House  of  Correction. 

(Madam  Heuset  opem  the  doot  on  (he  ri^jht  for 

Ulric  Hetmax,  and  then  withdraws^  shutthtej  thr 

door  behind  him.     He  is  a  hand^mne  mxin^  iriili 

hair  and  beard  streaked  trttk  grey.     He  is  drrnited 

like  a  eomtnon  tramp;  no  orervoat;  worn*utd  fthoe^; 

no  skid  vhibk.     He  wears  an  aid  pair  of  black 

gloves^  and  carries  a  mfit  greastj  bowler  Imi  under 

hi«  arm  and  a  v^afking'Stick  in  his  haiid,) 

Ulric  Hetman  {hesitates  at  Jirst,  then  goes  tpiicklff  up 

to  the  Rector,  and  holds  out  his  hand).     How  are  you, 

RosDier! 

Gylling.     Excuse  me 

Hetman.     Didn't  expect   to   see   me  again   in 
parts,  did  you  ? 

CiYLLiNG.     Excuse  me —     {Pointing,)     There— 
Hetman  (fMrrM).     Right.     There  he  is.     How  are  you, 
Rosmer?     I  could  not  pass  by  Rosmersholm  without 
paying  you  a  visit- 

Rosmer.     Travellers  are  always  welcome  with  us. 
Hetman.     I   had   no   card   on  me.     But  I  ho|>e  Uie 
elderly    lady    I    met    outside    has   duly   announced    me. 
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Well,   that's  all   right.     {Bows  to   Rebecca,)     Ah,   Mrs. 
Rosmer,  of  course. 

RosMEii.     Miss  West, 

Hetaian,     a  near  relation »  no  doubt.     And  there^ 
(Pointing  to  the  Rector.)     A  brother  of  the  cloth;  I  see* 

RoBMER.     Rector  Gylling. 

IIetman.     (iylliiig.    Gylling?    W'ait  a  bit;  weren*tyou 
a  student  of  philology  ? 

Gylling.     Of  course  I  was. 

Why  Donne r wetter^  then  I  knew  youS 
Pardon  me- 


» 


Hetman. 
Gylling. 
Hetmax. 
Gylling. 
Hetman. 


WVreji't  you— — - 

Pardon  me- — — 

—one  of  those  champions  of  morality  that 


got  me  expelled  from  the  Students'  Gluh? 

Gylling.  Very  likely.  Bui  I  disclaim  any  closer  ac- 
quaintanceship. 

Hetmax.  W*ell,  well;  tiar/i  Kr//^//r/r,  ITtrr  Jieefor,  It*3 
all  one  to  me.  Ulric  Iletman  remains  the  man  he  is  for 
all  that. 

Rebecca.  You  are  on  your  way  into  town,  Mr.  Het- 
man? 

Hetman.  Yes,  gracious  lady,  I  am.  I  should  be  so 
unspeakalily  rekictant  lo  lose  anyUiing  of  the  respect  of 
a  young,  pretty,  amiable  and  charming  lady,  tiut  un- 
happily— I  am  forced  to  confess  it — as  yet  I  do  not  know 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Gylling,  Indeed.  But  you  have  roamed  a  good 
deal  about  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  w^hat  I  have 
Iieard. 

Hetman  {gruffly) .  That  is  so,  Herr  Professor.  I  have 
undertaken  fairly  extensive  journeys.  {To  Rosmer.) 
But  now  you  shall  hear  my  plan.  I  have  decided  lo  give 
a  series  of  lectures  throughout  the  country.     And  I  am 
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thinking  of  making  this  my  starting-poititp  although —I 
sujjpose  my  name  is  not  very  familiar  in  these  parts? 


Re 


No,  I  don't  lliink 


tOSMI 

Hetman-  Oh  no,  it  wasn't  to  l>e  expected  of  the  in-  . 
haf>itant8  of  such  a  liole-and-corner  plaee.  {To  Gyi*-  ^M 
LING.)  Bui  tell  me,  Ilerr  Inspector — unier  uns — ^have  ^^ 
you  a  toleraWy  decent,  reputable,  and  commodious  Pub- 
lic Hall  in  your  honoured  city  ? 

Gyllino,  The  lull!  of  the  Workmen's  Society  is  the 
largest. 

Hetman.  And  has  the  Herr  Docent  any  official  in- 
fluence in  this  doiiljtless  most  hcneficent  Society  ? 

Gylong*     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it< 

Rebecca  {to  Hetman),  You  should  apply  to  Peter 
Morlensg4rd. 

Hetman.  Pardon^  madame — what  sort  of  an  idiot  is 
he? 

RosMER.     What  makes  you  take  him  for  an  idiot? 

Hetman.  Can't  one  tell  at  once  by  Ihe  name  that  ht 
is  a  plebeian  ? 

Gylijng.     I  didn't  expect  that  answer, 

Het.man.  Perhaps  the  Herr  Professor  thought  that 
Ulric  Hetman  was  ready  to  demean  himself  wuth  anyone 
you  please?  But  one  has  to  conquer  one*s  antipathy 
when  one  stands  at  a  turning-point  in  one's  career,  I 
will  approach  this  individual,  will  open  negotiations 

Rosmer.  Are  you  really  and  seriously  standing  at  a 
turning-point? 

Hetman.  Seriously,  Herr  Pastor?  Stand  he  where 
he  may.  Uric  Hetman  always  stands  seriously.  Now  it 
is  decided.  One  of  these  days  I  shall  emerge  from  my 
somewhat  ynnoliced  and  ynap|)reciated  existence.  The 
series  of  lectures  that  I  am  about  to  give — that  is  to  un* 
rave!  my  life's  greatest  and  newest  idea. 
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Rebecca.  What  Idea  is  that*  Mr.  Hctman  ?  Oh,  tell 
us  that. 

Hetman.  Well,  here,  in  a  confidential  circle  of  more 
or  less  close  acquaintances,  there  is  nothing  to  conceal, 
I  will  open  my  lont^-contemplatcd  war  against  all  the 
landowners  in  the  country. 

Gylling.  Against  the  landowners  ?  Against  the  peas* 
antr\'  then  ? 

Hetm^vn.  Certainly,  Herr  Professor.  Are  you  with 
me? 

Gylling.  I  am  with  you  in  so  far  as  I  am  already  at 
enmity  with  the  Radical  majority 

HETALA.N.  Bosh  al>out  mujoritie\s  and  snch  things! 
It's  the  peasants  In  general  thai  Vm  at  war  with.  Both 
the  great  and  tlie  small.  Both  the  Radicals  and  the 
idiots-^ 

Gylltng.     But  allow  me,  Mr.   ;    you  can't  do 

things  without  any  parly  point  of  view  whatever 

Hetman.  Now  listen  to  nic.  And  follow  me  carefully; 
then  perhaps  you  will  l>e  able  to  understand.  Suppose 
now  I  associate  myself  witli  three  or  four  capitalists  in 
town.  We  establish  a  large  factory  for  the  preparation 
of  some  product  or  other*  which  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, 

Gtlling.     But  where  does  this  take  us  ? 

Hetman.  Paticni'c,  Ilcrr  Profcss^>r,  In  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  this  product  we  require  all  llie  oxygen  that  is  con- 
tained in  or  brought  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  county 
— or  we  require  all  the  carl>on  in  the  air.  We — I  and 
the  other  two  or  three  capitalists  might  be  using  it  to 
make  diamonds  of.  But  in  botli  eases  the  air  of  the 
whole  county  wouhl  be  unserviceable  for  men  and  other 
animals  and  for  everylliiiig  organic,  lU'cryone  of  them 
would  have  to  buy  his  [lorlion  of  vital  air  from  us — [>cr- 
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haps  at  an  exorbitant  prire.  If  not — heraus!  What  do 
you  say  to  thai  ? 

Gylung.  1  don*t  think  the  authorities  here  would 
permit  such  an  industry. 

IIetman.  I  don*t  think  so  either,  honoured  Sir.  N^r 
do  I  tiiink  they  would  permit  it  if  our  little  syndicate 
proposed  to  use  the  river  or  the  fiord  in  such  a  way  tiiat 
no  fish  c^ould  swim  there  and  no  craft  float.  (Coming 
nearer.)     Or  perhaps  you  don't  agree  with  nie  there? 

GYLI.ING  (drawing  bark  a  ^vp).  Well,  well,  well  I  Of 
course  I  agree. 

Hetmax.  I  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  you  think  I'm 
suffering  from  some  form  of  mental  disease  or  other. 
But  that  is  an  error  for  the  moment.  I  have  only  l>een 
trying  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  all  agree  that  the  aif 
and  water  of  our  planet  are  eonimon  property  to  every- 
body. But  when  the  solid  earth  is  in  question — tlic 
ground  under  our  feet,  that  no  one  can  do  without,  well, 
das  iM  wa^  AnderesI  Nobody  breathes  a  word  against 
the  solid  earth  of  the  globe  being  in  the  hands  of  a  eom- 
paratively  small  hand  of  rol>l»ers.  who  have  made  use  of 
it  for  centuries,  who  are  making  use  of  it  to-day,  and  who 
propose  to  niake  use  of  it  for  all  futurity.  You  sec, 
honoured  Sirs— and  you^  fair  lady»  that  is  the  obscure 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  I  wish  to  throw  light 
upon. 

Gylling.  Doubt  if  it  will  be  a  profitable  undertak- 
ing. 

Hetman.  Wliat  do  I  care  for  profit.^  It  is  the  idea 
— my  greatest  and  my  newest  idea,  tliat  matters  to  me. 
It  struck  me  in  u  Hash  that  mankind's  sctise  of  justiee  is 
suffering  from  j)artial  insjifiily.  That  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  This  idea  has  come  b>  me  frcmi  above — or  from 
l>elow — or  from  I  he  obscure  inscrutable  powers.     It  has 
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come  to  mc  tlirough  an  inspiration,  I  say.  Tliereforr  it 
is  mine  alone.  And  now  I  am  going  into  the  town  to 
present  it  to  mankind. 

Rebecca.  But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hetman — that  idea  is 
not  altogether  new. 

IIetman  (wiih  a  dart).  What  do  you  say — ^fair  lady? 
My  idea  is  not  newl 

Rebecca.  I  am  afraid,  not  allof^ether.  We  were  just 
reading  a  Ijook  this  winter  tliat  deals  with  .sometlnng 
similar. 

Hetman  {to  Rosmer).    Does  this  Uuly  speak  Oie  troth  ? 

RosMER.     Yes,  of  course. 

Hetman.  And  in  this  book  there  is  that  about  the 
land  and^— .^ 

RosMER.     That  is  what  the  book  turns  upon, 

Hetman  {pale  and  ioUering).  The  meeting  will — 
kindly — allow  me  to — to  sit  down, 

{He  .mikji  into  an  ettstj  vhair  and  sih  leaninff  for- 
ward, lelth  hiii  hands  on  his  knees.) 

Rebecca.  Can't  I  fetch  you  something?  Wliat  can 
I—? 

Hetman  {(jazhifj  bifore  him).  Too  late.  I  came  too 
late.     This  time  again.     Always  too  late» 

Gylung,  That  doesn't  really  make  any  difference. 
I*m  sure  it  will  be  quite  new  to  most  of  the  people  about 
here. 

HfiTAiAN  (mlh  a  took  of  misery).  How  can  it  help  me 
or  cheer  me  if  the  whole  world  thought  it  was  new,  now 
that  I  know  myself  that  it  is  not? 

Rebecca.     Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  said  nothing. 

Hetman  (rmntj).  Fair  lady — it  was  a  hard  l>Iow 
that  your  love  of  truth  dealt  me.  I  had  treasurini  that 
idea,  brooded  over  it  with  jealous  affection,  felt  it  grow» 
thought  that  I  should  never  have  the  heart  to  let  it  go 
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from  me.  And  now,  when  I  let  it  go,  I  am  too  late. 
This  time  again.  Well,  well,  well!  No  tears  of  sym|ja- 
thy,  ladies  and  gen  Heine  n,  I  snlmiil  to  no  pity.  De- 
serve none  either.  Perhaps  there  is  a  just  Nemesis  in 
this.  Perhaps  there  has  been  something  or  other  in  my 
way  of  living — — 

RoRMER.     Yes,  don*t  you  think  so  yourself? 

Hetman.  I  will  put  on  a  new  man.  And  then  I  will 
get  up  one  or  two  evening  entertainments.  A  little  dec* 
lanmtion  and  singing  and  so  on.  {To  Gyllixg.)  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  Temperance  Society  in  Ihe  town  f 
A  Total  Abstinence  Six-iety  ?     I  need  scarcely  ask. 

GyLpLING.     Yes.     I  am  the  president. 

Het-Man.  No,  really  ?  I  shouldn't  Imve  Ihonght  it 
Well,  it  is  by  no  means  tmpossilile  that  I  may  come  to 
you  and  enrol  myself  as  a  member  for  a  week, 

Gylling.  Excuse  me,  but  we  don't  receive  meml>eTt 
by  the  week. 

Hetman.  A  la  bonne  fwtire,  Ulric  Hetman  has  never 
forced  himself  into  that  sort  of  Society.  (Turns.)  Bui 
I  must  not  |>rolong  my  visit  in  this  pleasant  house.  I 
must  be  on  my  way  to  the  town  and  select  a  suitable 
lodging.     I  presume  there  is  a  decent  hotel  in  the  place. 

Rebecca.  Mayn't  I  offer  you  anything  before  yon 
go? 

Hetman. 

Rebecca. 

Hetman. 


I 


Of  what  sort,  gracious  lady? 
A  cuj)  of  tea,  or^ 


I  thank  my  bountiful  hostess  many  times — 
but  I  am  always  loath  to  trespass  on  private  hospitality. 
(Bows.)  Ciood-bye,  gentlefolks  all!  (GW.?  toward  ihe 
dooTi  but  turiis  again.)  Oh,  l>y  the  way — ,  Pastor  Ros* 
mer,  for  the  sake  of  our  ancient  friendship,  will  you  do 
your  old  friend  a  small  service  ? 

Ro3M£H.     Yes,  gladly.     What  is  it  ? 
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Hetman%  Yoli  see,  I  am  travelling  on  foot  at  present. 
My  wardrobe  is  heing  sent  after  me.  Could  you  lend 
me  a  starfhed  sliirt — with  cuffs — for  a  day  or  two? 

llosMEK.     C'erlaiidy.     Is  there  nothing  else? 

Hetman.  Will,  do  you  know — ^perhaps  you  could 
spare  me  an  oldish,  well-worn  overcoat. 

KosMER.     Oh  yes;    certainly  I  can. 

IIetman.  And  perhaps  a  pair  of  winter  boots,  I 
have  t>een  so  imprudent  as  only  to  bring  these  liglit  spring 
shoes  with  me. 

RtxsMER.  That  we  can  manage  too.  As  soon  as  yoU 
let  us  know  your  address^  we  will  send  the  things  in. 

Hetman.  Xot  on  any  account.  So  much  trouble,  I 
will  lake  the  bagatelles  with  me. 

RosMEK.     As  you  please*     Come  here  with  me  then. 

Rebecca.  Let  nw  go.  Madam  Helsct  and  I  wilt  see 
to  it.  [Goes  out  to  the  rifjhL) 

RnsMEn,     Is  there  nothing  else  I  can  do  for  you? 

Hetman.  Upon  my  word,  I  know  of  notliinf;  more* 
Well,  yes,  damii  it — ^now  that  I  think  of  it — do  you  hap- 
pen to  have  eight  crowns  in  your  pocket? 

RosMER.  Let  me  see.  (Operts  his  purse^)  Here  is 
a  ten-crown  note. 

Hetman.  Well,  well,  never  mind!  I  can  take  it,  I 
can  always  get  it  changed  in  the  town.  Thanks  in  the 
meantime.  Remember  it  was  ten  crowns  you  lent  me. 
FarcwclK  respected  Sirs. 

(Ooes  out  to  the  nyld,     Hohubh  takes  leave  of  him, 
and  shuh  the  door  behind  him.) 

Gylling.  Merciful  Heaven — so  that  is  the  once  brilU 
iant  Ulric  Hetman! 

RosMER,     Step  by  step  he  must  have  gone  down, 

CiyLUNG,  How  much  people  thought  of  him!  The 
liun  of  tlic  capitiii.^in  spite  uf  all  the  excesses  he  was 
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guilty  of.     But  tlien  ciime  his  notorious  book.     And  that 
broke  hinv* 

Do  vou  think  lie  is  past  saving? 

He? 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  raise  him  again  ? 

Olu   mv  dear  fellow,   how   eould    that   be 


I  mean  by  going  to  work  in  a  forbearing 
way;  showing  ('onfi<lenie  iu  lifm;  relying  on 
intentions.     You  eould  see  that  he  showed  a 


RoHMElt. 

Gylung. 

ROSMER. 

GyllIng. 
nianaged  ? 

ROS.MER. 

— kindly 
his  good 
kind  of  self-knowledge. 

Gylung,     Do  you  rely  on  the  moods  of  Kuch  a  man  ? 

RosMER.     I  w*iuhl  gladly  do  so. 

Gylling.  Ah,  Rosmer,  you  always  had  hope,  when 
nobody  else  had. 

Madam  HKii^KT.  I  sui>pose  I  ean  take  away  the  sup- 
per things.  Miss? 

Ri':BEr(\\.     Yes,  please. 

Madaai  Heuset  (clearing  away)*  It  was  very  early 
for  the  Rector  to  go  this  evening, 

Rebecca.     I  think  we  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow. 

Madam  IIelset.  That  you  won't.  There's  bad 
w^eaiher  brewing, 

Rebecca  {putting  her  seating  in  its  basket).  That's 
gootl.  Then  perhaps  I  too  shall  have  a  ehanee  of  seeing 
white  horses  at  Rosniersholm. 


FROM  THE  SECOND  ACT 

MortensgXud.     That  I  don't  donbt.     But  it  is  too 

late  now,     I  am  branded  onee  for  all — branded  for  life- 

Rosmer.     T  did  not  think  you  still  took  that  affair  so 

much  to  heart.  • 
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MortensgXrd.  Because  I  am  now  fairly  well  off.  dc 
you  lueari  ?  Much  better  off  tlian  if  I  had  kept  my 
position  at  the  sehool  ?  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  am.  But 
then  think  of  my  peeuliar  situation*  A  new  age  has  come 
over  the  countrj-.  I  too  might  have  risen  to  anything 
— like  most  of  the  others.  But — all  doors  were  closed 
to  me*  The  men  I  have  fought  for,  and  who  owe  it  to  mc 
that  they  have  risen  to  power  and  honour^ — ^tliey  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  They  dare  not  for  their 
own  sake. 

RosMEH.  Do  you  think  then  that  cow^ardice  extends 
even  to  the  most  powerful  ? 

MottTENsnAKD.  It  is  not  cowardice,  Pa^^tor  Rosmer. 
These  people  can't  set  aside  hypocrisy.  If  they  hreak 
with  hypocrisy,  their  fall  is  at  hand.  Oil  yes»  you  may 
perhaps  come  to  feel  the  smart  of  it  yourself  now,  Pastor. 


MortensgArd*  Madam  Ilelset  brought  it  to  mc  late 
one  evening* 

R08MKR.  If  you  had  inquired  of  Maifam  Helset,you 
would  have  leanit  that  my  poor  unhappy  wife  was  not 
fully  accountable  for  her  actions. 

MortenbgArd.  I  did  make  inquiries.  Pastor  Ros- 
mer* But  I  must  say  that  was  not  the  impression  I  re- 
ceived. 

Rosmer.  Was  it  not  ?  Then  what  did  Madam  Hel- 
met think? 

MortensgAhd.  WelK  she  loo  was  strange.  I  could 
not  exactly  get  at  what  she  thought. 

Rosmer.  Oh?  But  what  is  your  precise  reason  for 
telling  me  now  alwut  this  iric*miprehensible  old  It^Hcr? 

Morten8gAri>.  To  impress  <m  yuu  the  necessity  fur 
extreme  prudence,  Pastor  Rosmer, 
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RosMER.     In  my  life,  do  yon  mean  ? 

MortensgXrd.     Yes. 

RosMER.  Then  you  tliink  that  I  must  have  something 
to  conceal  ? 

MortensgXrd,  Putting  evenihing  together,  I  don't 
see  what  other  conclusion  I  can  eome  to. 

RoftMER.  Then  you  believe  me  capable  of  leading  an 
immoral  life. 

MortensgArd.  It  seems  to  mc  that  such  an  expres- 
sion sounds  strange  from  you  now,  Pastor,  I  should 
have  thought  an  emancipated  man  would  have  left  l»c- 
hind  him  all  these  old  morhid  considerations  and  scru- 
ples. 

Rosmer.     Have  you  done  so  yourself? 

iVIortensgArd.  Yes,  of  course*  I  take  it  that,  since 
I  am  in  this  world,  I  have  tlie  riglit  to  live  my  life  after 
my  own  mind  and  inclination.  But  of  course^  for  one's 
own  sake  one  must  avoid  falling  out  with  the  hvfjocrites 
and  with  all  the  victims  of  stupefaction  one  mixes  with, 

Rosmer.  Yon  and  I  will  never  agree  on  that  point* 
Mr.  Mortensg&rd. 

MortensgArd,  H'm.  But  in  any  case  be  cautious. 
Pastor.  If  anything  should  come  out  that  con fl ids  with 
current  prejudices,  you  may  l>e  sure  the  whole  liberal 
movement  will  get  the  blame  for  it.  Good-bye»  Pastor 
'Rosmer. 


I 


FROM  THE  THIRD  ACT 


Rebecca.  When  I  came  down  lure  from  Finmark 
M  Ith  Dr.  West — I  w^as  then  a  year  or  two  over  twenty 

Rosmer.     Oh  yes,     I  know  that. 

Rebecca.  Rosmer — I  was  no  longer  what  t>eople  call 
an— an  innocent  woman. 
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RosMER,  What  do  you  say!  Impossible!  You  are 
out  of  your  senses. 

Gyujxg.     Perhaps  I  had  better  go* 

REKEt  CA.  No>  phrase  stay  where  you  are,  my  dear 
Rector*  Yes,  Rosmer — that  is  the  truth  about  me  from 
the  begin uing. 

Ros^iKR.  Oh,  you>  you!  How  could  you—!  Who 
was  he? 

Rebecca.  One  who  had  complete  power  over  me. 
He  Iiad  taught  me  everything.  All  the  desultory  infor- 
matioti  I  had  about  liFe  at  that  tinie. 

Rosmer*  But  for  all  that!  You — oh>  that  you  could 
surrender  yourself- ! 

Rebecca,  I  thought  tlien  that  it  was  something  that 
concerned  no  one  but  myself.  If  it  were  only  hidden.— 
Arid  hidden  it  was. 

Gyllino,     So  that  is  the  state  of  the  case. 

Rebecca  (looking  at  hifn).  After  such  an  exjjerience 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  woman  should  hold  out. 
Hold  out  in  spite  of  pretty  harsh  usage.  Hold  out  to  the 
last. 

Gylling.     Now  I  understand  it — perhaps. 

Rosmer.  And  that  is  what  you  were  when  you  came 
to  Rosmersholm.     What  did  you  want  here! 

Rebecca.  I  wanted  to  take  my  share  in  the  life  of 
the  new  era  that  was  dawning,  with  its  new  ideas.  You 
had  told  me  about  Ulric  Hetman  and  the  revolution  he 
Iiad  nearly — .  I  wanted  you  to  be  to  me  what  he  had 
once  been  to  you.  And  llien,  I  thought,  we  should  march 
onward  in  freedom,  side  by  side.  Ever  onward.  Ever 
farther  to  the  front* — ^Mut  between  you  and  perfect  eman- 
cipation there  rose  the  great,  insurmountable  barrier. 

Roh.>[er.     What  luirrier  do  you  mean  ? 

Rebecca.     I  mean  this:  you  could  grow  only  in  the 
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sunshine— and  here  you  were  sickening  in  the  gloom  of 


jch  a 


niarnasre* 


RosMEH.  But  wc  never  said  a  word  about  my  mar- 
riage.    Never  a  word,     I  am  certain  of  that. 

Rebecca.  We  did  not.  Nor  was  it  necessarj^  For 
I  ctiuld  see  to  the  bottom  of  your  heart.  And  then  I 
went  to  work, 

RosMER,     Went  to  work  ?    In  what  way  ? 

Gylung.     Do  vou  mean  that— — 

Rebecca.  Yes,  Rosmer —  [Rises.)  Sit  still.  You 
too.  Rector  Oylling.  But  now  it  must  out.  It  wa^i  not 
you,  Rosmer.  You  are  innocent.  It  was  / — that  lured 
Beata  out  into  the  paths  of  delusion 

RQs:^tEn  (.^priTKp  up),     Rebecca  1 

Gylling   {rise.'ffrom  the  mfa).     The  paths  of  delusion! 

Rebecca.  The  paths  that  led  to  the  mill-pond.  Now 
you  know  it,  both  of  you. 

RusMEK.  But  I  donH  understand — *  I  only  hear — 
and  donH  understand  a  word. 

Gylling.     Oli  yes.     I  am  beginning  to  understand* 

RosMEH.  But  wliat  can  you  possibly  have  said? 
There  was  nothing — absolutely  nothing  to  tell. 

Rebecca.     There  was  this:  we  w^ere  talking  together, 
reading  together,  working  our  way  to  emancipation 
gether. 

Rosmer.     So  she  knew  that. 

Rebecca.  She  came  to  know  that  you  were  working 
yourself  free  from  all  the  old,  obsolete  prejudices. 

Rosmer.  And  then?  What  more?  I  must  know^ all  now. 

Rebecca.  Somclime  after,  I  begged  and  implored  her 
to  let  me  go  away  from  Rosmersholm. 

Rosmer.     Why  did  ymi  want  to  go? 

Rebecca.  I  did  not  want  to  go;  I  wanted  to  slay 
where  I  was.     But  I  told  her  that  it  would  be  best  for 
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US  all  that  I  should  go  away  in  time.  I  gave  her  lo  under- 
stand that  if  I  stayed  any  longer,  I  could  not — I  could 
not  tell — what  might  happen. 

RoaMEH.     Then  this  is  what  you  did, 

Rebkcca.     Yes,  Rosnien 

RosMEii.      Thif  is  what  you  call  "going  to  work." 

Rebecca*     I  called  it  so,  yes. 

RosMEH.     Have  you  confessed  all  now  ? 

Rebecca.     Yes. 

Gylung.    Not  all. 

Rebecca.     What  more  should  there  be? 

Gylung.  Did  you  not  at  last  give  Beala  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  necessary — not  only  that  it  wouhl  he 
wisest,  hnt  that  it  was  necessary — both  for  vonr  own 
sake  and  Rosmer's,  that  you  should  go  away  as  soon  as 
possible  ? 

Rebecc  A.     Perhaps  I  did  say  something  of  the  sort* 

1 1  OH  M  E  H  (,s  if  t  ks  i  u  to  a  chair  an  d  co  t  'ers  h  i.i  face  u  nth  h  is 
hands).  And  this  tissue  of  lies  and  deceit  she  believed 
in!  Believed  in  it  as  firmly,  as  immovably,  an  in  a  gos- 
pel .  ( Looks  u p  a t  Uehecva . )  An  d  s  h  e  n  e  v e  r  t  u  r n  cd  to  m  e. 
Never  said  one  word  to  me.     Why  did  she  not  do  so  ? 

Rebecc  A.     I  dissuaded  her  so  earnestly  from  il. 

RosAiEii.  Yes,  yes,  in  everything  she  bowed  before 
your  wilL  And  then  she  quietly  went  out  of  life,  EITaced 
herself.  AYent  into — the  mill-pond.  (Springft  tip.)  How 
could  you — how  could  you  play  this  ghastly  ^ame? 

Rebecca.  I  had  to  choose  between  your  life  and  hers* 
Rosmer.     Ei titer  you  wouhl  have  been  mined  or 

RoHMER.     — or  Beala,  yes, 

Gylling.     This  IS  frightful  1     Frightful. 

Rebecca.  You  think  Ihen  that  I  acted  in  full,  cool 
self-possession!  Jusl  as  1  stand  here  telling  it  all!  Thf^rc 
are  two  sorts  of  will  in  us,  I  believe.     I  wanted  Beata 
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away.  But  I  never  really  believed  that  it  would  t-ome 
to  pass.  As  I  advanced,  at  each  step  I  seemed  to  hear 
something  within  me  cry  out:  No  farther!  Not  a  step 
farther! — And  yet  I  could  not  stop.  I  had  to  venture  the 
least  litUe  l>it  farther  Ooiy  one  hairs  breadth  moren. 
And  then  one  more— and  always  one  more.  Have  you 
never  felt  what  it  is  like  to  he  giddy?  One  dare  not 
take  another  step.  Nor  look  down.  And  yet  one  does  !t. 
One  can't  help  it.  One  almost  thinks  it's  a  delightful 
sensation — .     That  is  the  way  such  things  come  about* 

Rqhmeh,  Now  I  know  how  it  all  happenetl.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand.  How  were  you 
able  to  bring  yourself  to  disclose  your  whole  heartless 
conduct  ? 

Rebecca*  It  had  to  he  done  for  your  sake.  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  feel  oppressed  and  burdened  by  self- 
?eproach, 

FROM  THE  FOURTH  ACT 

Mada.m  Heibet,     But  the  Pastor,  he's  not  home  yet? 

Rebecca.  If  I  don't  see  him,  you  can  tell  him  that  I 
will  write  to  him — a  lonjiij  letter.     Tell  him  that, 

Madaaj  Helset,  But  dear  Miss  West — that'll  never 
do  at  all 

Rebecca.     What,  Madam  Helsel? 

Madam  Helhet.  That  you  should  go  away  from  Ros* 
mersholm  without  saving  good-bye  to  the  Pastor, 

Rebecca,     Well,  as  it  happens^  perhaps  it  is  best  so. 


Rebecca.     Could  you  have  helievetl  such  a  thing  of 
Pastor  Rusmer  and  me? 
Madam  Helset,     Beheved- 
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Rebecx:a-  Yes,  don't  you  Ihitik  it  came  like  a  thunder- 
clap ? 

Madam  Helset.  Oh,  I  won't  quite  say  tliat  eitlier. 
We're  all  of  us  human.  Miss  West. 

Rebecca.  Tliat  s  very  true.  Madam  Helset.  We  are 
all  of  us  human. 

AIadam  Hei*set  {kH)kiny  Unvanh  the  hall).  Oh  Lord— 
if  that's  not  liim  coming! 

Rebecca*    After  all.    {Resoluiely)   Well,  well;  m  l>e  it. 


Rebkcoa  (pointing  oid  through  the  hall).  Iluah.  Do 
you  sec  who  is  c*omiiig? 

RosMEU  (lookt  Old).    It  is  Ulrie  Hetmaiv. 

(Ulrh"  Hetman  comes  in  ihrongh  the  ha!!.) 

ITlric  Hetman  (Mops  in  the  doorumy),  Rosmer — my 
l>oy,  ray  Iwy — what  is  this  I  Ixear  alwnt  you  ? 

Rosier.     Have  you  corae  to  slay  with  us  ? 

Hetman.     No.     I  have  come  to  say  my  last  farewell. 

Rebecca,     Are  you  leaving  the  town  again  already  ? 

Hetman,  Yes.  I*m  shaking  the  dust  off  my  feet.  A 
man  can*t  live  up  in  these  parts.  It's  even  worse  ttian 
down  below. 

RosMEH.  I  had  thouglit  that  more  light  and  freedom 
was  coming. 

IIetman.     So  I  hear. 

RosMEii  (with  a  mclancholg  mrtUe).  Your  old  pupil  has 
not  been  false  to  you,  you  see. 

Hetman.  Beware  of  what  you  do.  Don' t  follow  my 
example.  All  my  doctrine  is  false.  Has  Iteen  false  from 
its  very  Ijegimnng.     That  I  have  now  found  out 

RosMEii.  Do  you  no  longer  adhere  to  all  the  groat 
ideak  ? 
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Hetman,  Il*s  all  rubbish,  my  buy.  Empty  dreams. 
Nothing  but  niot'kiiig  .shadows  tliat  drag  us  down  to  de- 
struction.    Humanity  is  past  help. 


Do  you  believe  that! 

Pa.st  help  for  all  eternity. 

But  why?     Why  shouUI  we  l^h'eve  that? 

Because  a  mistake  wa^s  made  at  the   very 

And  that  mistake  was ? 


R08MER. 
Hetman. 

Ros.MEH. 

Hetman. 

Creation. 

ROSMER. 

Hetman  (shmfj.^  ht^s  ifhouhkrji).     Who  ean  sayl 

RosMEii.  Well,  but  how  can  you  tell  that  the  mistake 
was  there? 

Hetman  (ivith  a  mtjderhn^  dmik).  The  Master  de- 
ceived himself,  my  l^oy. 

RosMEU.     Deceived  himself?     The  Master?     How? 

Hetman.     Are  you  a  judge  of  character? 

RosMEH.     I  think  myself  I  am,  but 

Hetman.  Well,  in  any  case  you  used  once  to  mix  with 
artists — w  ith  various  poets,  I  rememl)er. 

RosMER.     Yes. 

Hetman.  Didn't  you  notice  a  peculiar  trait  about  those 
fellows  ? 

Rosmer.     Wliat  trait  do  you  mean  ? 

Hetman.  When  one  of  these  creative  gentlemen  had 
finished  a  work,  which  Iiad  turned  out  absolutely  as  it 
should  be,  he  examined  it  and  let  it  go.  Quite  calmly. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  siiid  about  the  work.  Il  was  as 
it  should  be.     Didn't  you  notice  that,  my  Ijoy  ? 

RoBMER.  Yes.  And  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  reason- 
able. 

Hetman.  I  tlaink  so  too.  But  once  in  a  while  the  mas- 
ter might  chance  ufxm  a  failure.  Either  he  was  not  in  the 
right  mood,  or  in  loo  much  of  a  hurr\%  or  whatever  it  might 
be.     What  does  my  gentleman  do  then?     Why.  he  puts 
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his  head  on  one  side.  Looks  at  his  work  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur.  Examines  it  from  every  side.  And  then 
says  he:  Upon  my  soul — this  is  good.     Damned  good, 

RosMER.     Insecurity,  you  mean  ? 

IlETiLVN  (noils  slowhj).  The  master  feels  that  there  is 
a  flaw  in  the  work.  And  so  he  lakes  a  firm  stand.  Inse- 
curity of  conscience,  my  lioy.  And  that  is  what  we  liavc 
all  inherited.  That  is  why  humanity  is  incurable.  Past 
help. 

Rebecca.    Then  is  life  worth  lining? 

Hetman.  Oh  yes.  Only  avoid  doing  silly  things.  No 
quackery.     Let  life  swing  right  or  k^ft — just  as  it  chances. 

Rebecca,     But  one's  self?     Each  individual.^ 

IIetman.  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  my  fair  young 
lady.  And  you  must  take  existence  in  the  same  wa}',  Ros- 
mer.  The  Master  forgot  to  give  us  wings.  Both  inner 
and  outer  ones.  So  let  us  crawl  on  the  earth  as  long  as 
we  can.     There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

RosMER.  Well,  in  any  case  there  is  the  alternative  of 
making  an  end  of  it  all. 

Rebecca  (inroluniarilif).     Yes,  hapi)ily. 

Hetman.     But  surely  you  two  can  get  along — — 

RosMEn.  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  yc*u  still  believe  in 
love? 

Hetman,  My  son,  I  lx*lieve  in  happiness — the  liapjji- 
ness  of  living  under  the  same  ruof  with  so   attractive  a 

Unhappily  the  attractive  companion  is  leav- 


compamon. 

ROSMER* 

ing  me, 
Hetman. 

ROSMER. 

Rebecca* 
Hetman. 
your  women. 


Leaving  you  ? 

To-night 
In  half  an  hour. 

You  don't  seem  lo  understand  how  to  keep 
Your  first  one  left  you  too. 
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Ros\fER*     Yes,  she  did. 

Hetmax.  Brave  woman.  She  went  of  her  own  arrord 
— to  smooth  yoor  path. 

RosMER.     Who  told  you  that? 

Hetman,  That  bhickguard  Mortensg&rd  let  out  some- 
thing about  it  in  a  letter, 

R08MER.     I  see. 

Hetman,  Re5jM?^ct  and  honour  her.  Fir  that  woman 
must  have  had  a  kind  of  wings,  it  seems  to  me. 

Rebecca.     Wings?     Why  whigs? 

Hetm.^n.  Did  she  not  raise  herself  so  higli  that  she 
could  die  for  her  love  ? 

R08MER-     Ah  yes — to  l>e  alile  to  die  for  something. 

Hetm,\n.  I  would  have  taken  my  oath  there  wasn*t  a 
single  living  soul  that  t-ould  do  it. 

Ros'^fER.  To  seek  death — and  so  bear  witness  of  one's 
love. 

Rebecca,    I  shall  not  go  to-night 

RosMEK  (unriLnhf),     Yes,  go!     Go! 

Hetman.  Stay,  fair  lady.  To  you  then;  is  no  danger 
abroad.  He  will  not  let  you  he  lured  bcneatli  the  waters. 
Farewell 

RoHMER.     Are  you  going  now  ?    In  the  dark  night  ? 

Hetman.     The  dark  night  is  licst.     Peaee  he  with  you. 

(// e*  gfM's  otd  ihwugk  the  hall.     There  is  a  short  nlenm 

in  the  rrtom,     Rebecca  u  standhtfj  by  the  vnndow* 

RoHMER  walks  up  and  dawn,     Theji  he  »iU  down  m 

a  chair  by  the  table,) 


MADA^f  HKiiiKT.     ISIiss  West,  the  earriage  is —    {Looks 

foufid.)  Not  here?  Out  at  I  his  lime  of  night?  Well^ — 
I  must  say — -.  H'ni —  (Goe^  out  iitttt  the  Italic  looks  n^und, 
attd  eojftat  tti  a<jaiu,)     Not  on  the  garden  scat.     Ah,  well. 
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well.  {Goes  to  tlie  whidini}  and  looks  oirf.)  Good  God! — 
what's  that?  The  White  Horse!  Oh  no,  oh  no!— There 
it  is.  On  tlie  bridge.  To-niglil  lie  daress^  (Shrieka 
aknid,)  In  the  mtU-rcw:et  Bolh  of  them  in  the  mill-race! 
(Riifis  to  the  door  on  the  right  and  cries:}  Help— *help! 
{Siops^  gktfwes  krwardji  the  windmi\  and  sai/s  in  a  kniyet* 
tone.)  Oh  no.  This  is  pi^ist  all  help  or  remedy.  It  wat 
the  dead  wife  that  took  tbeiu. 
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1st  act. — The  lT!t!e  calling-plaee  for  tourist  steamers 
They  only  call  wlien  there  are  passengers  to  l>e  landed  oi 
taken  on  board.  Sliut  in  l>y  high,  steep  mountains.  The 
free*  open  st*a  is  not  visible.  Only  the  winding  fiord. 
Bathing  hotel.  Sanatorium  higher  up.  When  the  play 
opens  the  last  steamer  of  tlie  year  is  going  north.  The 
boats  always  pass  at  midnight.  Slowly,  noiselessly  they 
glide  into  the  bay  and  out  again. 

The  persons  of  the  play  fall  into  tliree  groups.  First, 
there  are  peculiar  figures  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  The  lawyer,  married  for  the  second  time  to  the 
woman  from  tlie  free,  o|>en  sea.  Has  two  young  grown- 
up daughters  of  his  first  marriage.  Refined »  we!l-l>red, 
bitter.  Past  stained  by  a  rash  affair.  Therefore  future 
career  barred.  The  starving  sign-painter  with  his  artist's 
dreams,  made  happy  by  imagination.  The  old  married 
clerk.  In  his  youth  lie  wmte  a  play,  which  %vas  |>erformed 
once.  Is  constantly  polishing  it,  and  fives  in  the  illusion 
of  getting  it  published  and  making  a  success*  Takes, 
however,  no  step  in  this  direction.  Reckons  himself  nev- 
ertheless among  llterarv'  men.  Wife  and  children  Ijclieve 
blindly  in  **  the  piece."  (Perhaps  he  is  a  private  teacher, 
not  a  clerk  ,^) — ^Fresvik  the  tailor,  the  radical  man -midwife, 
who  shows  his  "emancipation"  in  ridiculous  escapades — 
intrigues  with  other  men's  wives;  talks  al>out  divorce  and 
the  like. 

The  second  group  is  formed  by  the  summer  visitors 
and  the  invalids  at  the  Sanatorium.     Among  these  ts  the 
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young  invalid  sculptor,  who  has  to  recruit  his  strength  lo 
get  througli  the  comiug  winter.  For  next  summer  he  is 
promised  a  grant  of  money  and  a  commiiision  and  other 
support,  and  tiien  lie  will  l>e  al)le  to  go  to  Italy,  Dreads 
the  possihility  of  havings  to  die  without  having  seen  the 
south  and  without  having  achieved  any  thing  good  in  his 
art, — ^Ilis  "patron"  is  staying  at  the  bclhing  hotel.  As- 
sumes guardianship  over  the  invalid.  Is  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. Xo  aid,  no  support  tliis  year.  The  grant  to  tie 
down  in  black  and  white,  "then  we  will  see  what  we  can 
do  next  year.*'  His  wife,  Mnpid,  arrogant  and  tactless. 
Hurts  the  invalid^  sometimes  l*y  design,  sometimes  unwit- 
tingly.— ^Many  secondary'  persons. 

The  thirfl  group  consists  of  passing  tourists,  wdio  enter 
episodically  into  the  action* 

Life  is  ap|)arently  bright,  easy  and  lively  up  there  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  mountains  arnl  in  the  monotony 
of  seclusion.  Then  the  idea  is  thrrjwn  <iut  that  this  kind 
of  life  is  a  life  of  shadows.  No  energ)-;  no  struggle  for 
lilieration*  Only  hmgings  and  desires.  Tims  they  live 
tlimugh  the  short,  light  summer.  And  afterwards — into 
the  darkness.  Then  awakes  the  hinging  for  tlie  life  of  the 
great  world  outside.  But  what  is  to  t>e  gained  by  that.* 
With  surroundings^  with  s|jiritual  development,  demands 
and  longings  and  desires  increase.  lie  or  she,  who  stands 
on  the  tieight,  yearns  for  the  secrets  of  the  future  and  a 
share  in  the  life  of  the  future  and  commnnication  with  dis- 
tant  worlds.  Everywhere  there  is  limitation.  The  result 
is  melancholy  like  a  hushed,  wailing  song  over  the  whole 
of  human  existence  and  over  tlic  dec*tls  of  men.  A  light 
summer  dav  with  Ihe  great  darkness  to  follow- — tliat  is 
all 

Has  tlie  line  of  human  development  gone  astray?  Whj 
haT€  wc  come  to  Wlong  to  the  drj*  land  ?    Why  not  to  the 
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air  ?  Why  not  to  the  sea  ?  Tlie  longing  to  posiiess  wings. 
The  strange  dirams  lliat  one  ean  fly  and  tliat  one  does 
fly  without  hi'irig  jiurpri.sed  at  it — how  is  all  this  tu  Ix?  in- 
terpreted ? 

We  ought  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  sea.  Boihl  our 
cities  floating  upon  the  sea.  Move  them  soutliward  or 
northward  aecording  to  the  season.  I^earn  to  harness  the 
storms  and  the  weather.  Some  siieli  feheity  will  come. 
And  wc — shall  not  he  in  it!  Shall  not  live  to  se** 
it! 

The  sea's  power  of  attraction.  Ix)nging  for  the  sea 
Human  beings  akin  to  the  sea.  Bound  by  the  sea,  De* 
pendent  on  the  sea.  Compelled  to  return  to  it.  A  fish 
species  forms  a  primilive  link  in  the  chain  of  evolution. 
Are  rudhnents  thereof  still  present  in  the  human  mind? 
In  the  minds  of  certain  individuals  ? 

Pictures  of  the  teeming  life  of  the  sea  and  of  that  which 
Li  **  lost  for  ever." 

The  sea  possesses  a  power  over  one*9  moods  that  has 
the  efTect  of  a  will.  The  sea  can  hvi)notise.  Nature  in 
general  can  do  so.  The  great  mystery  is  the  dependence 
of  the  human  will  on  that  which  is  **  wifl-less.** 

She  came  from  out  by  the  sea,  where  her  father- s  par- 
sonage lay.  Grew  up  out  there — by  the  free,  open  sea. 
Became  engaged  to  tlie  wayward  young  mate — a  dismissed 
naval  cadet — whose  ship  wm  laid  up  for  repairs  for  the 
winter  in  an  outlying  harbour.  Had  to  break  oflf  the  en- 
gagement by  her  father's  wish.  Partly  also  of  her  own 
accord.  Could  not  forgive  what  came  to  light  about  his 
past.  So  prejudiced  was  she  at  that  time  through  her 
education  in  her  father's  home.  Nor  has  she  ever  since 
quite  left  lier  prejudices  behind,  though  she  knows  better. 
Stands  on  the  boixler-line,  hesitating  and  doubting, ^ 

The  myster)^  in  her  marriage — which  she  scarcely  dares 
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acknowledge  to  herself;  scarcely  dares  to  think  of:  Ijiiag- 
ination*s  jiower  of  attraction  towards  the  former  one. 
Towards  him  who  is  gone. 

In  effeit — in  her  unttjnscious  view — it  is  Iw  that  she  is 
living  lier  married  life  witli. 

But — on  the  other  hand — are  her  husband  and  step- 
cJiildren  living  wholly  with  her?  Have  not  these  three, 
as  it  were,  a  whole  world  of  memories  among  themselves  ? 
They  keep  festivals^  whose  meaning  she  can  only  guess. 
Conversations  come  to  a  standstill — are  l>roken  off,  when 
she  comes  in.  She  did  not  know^  her  predecessor,  and 
from  delicacy  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  when  shf  is 
present.  There  is  a  freemasonry  betw^een  all  the  others  in 
the  house.  The  housekeeper  and  sen  an  Is  Included.  She 
is  never  admitted  to  it.  The  others  have  tlieir  own  affairs. 
She  stands  outside. 

She  meets  '*l!ie  strange  passenger/*  This  is  the  name 
given  him  by  the  other  visitors.  He  once  felt  a  deep  at* 
tachment  to  her.  That  was  when  s^he  was  engaged  to  the 
young  sailon  Now  he  is  overworked  and  has  been  ordered 
sea-bathing.  Life  has  not  brought  him  what  he  looked 
for*     He  is  bitter-     Cutting  in  a  jocular  way. 

The  sculptor  tells  his  stor\\  Was  sen  t  to  sea  at  twelve. 
ShipwTecked  five  years  ago.  Was  then  seven  teen  •  On 
that  occasion  he  goi  his  "lesion."  Lay  for  a  long  time  in 
the  cold  sea.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  followed*  Has 
never  really  got  over  if.  But  it  was  a  great  piece  of  luck 
nevertheless*  For  it  enabled  him  to  become  an  artist. 
Think  of  being  able  to  model  in  the  delightful  day,  which 
f  so  dclicatelv  between  one*: 


shapes 


fingers! 


What  then  does  he  think  of  modelUng?  Figures  of 
gods  ?     Or  pcrhajjs  old  vikings  ? 

No.  Nothing  of  that  sort.  As  soon  as  he  can  maiiagf 
it,  he  will  have  a  try  al  a  big  group. 
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And  what  is  it  to  represent  ? 

Oh,  it  is  to  represent  something  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. 

And  what  was  that  ?     He  realty  must  tell  it. 

Well,  it  Is  to  be  a  young  woman,  a  sailor's  wife»  lying 
asleep.  And  she  is  dreaming  too.  One  will  be  able  to 
see  that 

Nothing  more? 

Oh  yes.  Her  husband  is  drowned.  But  he  has  eome 
home  nevertheless.  In  Ihe  night-time;  and  therie  he  stands 
by  her  Ijedside  and  looks  at  her. 

But  in  heaven's  name — he  said  it  was  to  be  something 
out  of  his  own  experieiK-e! 

Yes.     This  is  out  of  liis  own  experience.     In  a  sense. 

He  has  seen ?! 

Well — he  doesn't  mean  to  say  he  has  actually  seen  it, 

^of  course.     But  all  the  same — ~ 
And  then  c-omes  the  tale — fragmentary  and  abrupt- 
suggesting  to  her  terrible  misgivings  and  apprehensions. 
T 
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PiBST  Act 


The  lawyer's  house,  with  a  large,  shady  veranda  on  the 
left.  Garden  in  front  and  around.  At  the  back,  a  hedge, 
with  a  small  gate.  Beyond  the  hedge,  a  footpath  along  the 
shore*  shaded  by  trees  on  either  side.  Between  the  trees 
there  is  a  view  of  the  fiord,  with  high  mountain  peaks 
in  the  distance.  Brilliantly  clear  and  warm  summer 
morning. 

The  Painter  stands  with  a  large  palette,  painting  some 
new  posts  on  the  veranda.  The  Prircdc  Ttmvher  enters 
from  the  lawyer's  office  at  the  Imck  of  the  house.  Has 
got  another  execution  delayed.  I'horoughly  gwKl-bearted 
man,  that  lai^^er.     Now  if  only  the  play  is  brought  out,  we 
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are  over  the  worst*  Teacher,  Is  there  t-ompany  expected 
lo-day  ?  Painter,  Ijooks  like  it  The  daughters  are  put- 
tiog  flowers  in  vases  on  the  veranda.  7\  Yes»  it  is  a  gay 
time  in  the  tourist  season,  P,  Tonight  another  of  the 
big  boats  is  coming*  A  few  wortls  are  extlianf^eil  with  the 
girls,  who  go  backwards  and  forwards. — The  Sculptor  comes 
along  the  path*  stops  at  the  gate  and  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  those  within.  The  painter  embarrassed  at  being 
seen  at  such  common  work.  (lood-nature  of  course.  Bit- 
terness against  '*  fashionable  artists/*  whose  own  countir 
IS  not  good  enough  for  them.  The  Srulpfor  comes  inside. 
Wants  to  borrow  the  palette.  The  girls  with  more  flowers. 
S,  Is  it  some  anniversary  ?  The  younger;  Yes,  mother's 
birthday.  K,  Indeed  I  The  elder  (to  her  sister):  Do  be 
quiet!  S,  says  gtx)d-bye  and  goes.  T,  goes  also*  The 
lawyer  comes  out  on  to  the  veranda.  Some  words  are  ex- 
changed with  P.»  who  has  now  finislicd  his  work  and  goes,— 
I^awyer  and  daughters.  He  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement's.  The  elder:  Oh  father,  "the  s.  pw" 
(**  strange  passenger")  is  coming  this  morning,  you  know. 
Lam^-er  smiles:  Yes,  yes,  you're  right.  Observations  about 
him.  Is  still  good-looking.  An  old  lion  of  the  capital* 
The  s.  p.  conies.  Had  so  little  opporlunitv'  of  talking  to 
him  last  night.  After  a  while  tiie  girls  go.  Then  a 
long  conversation  between  the  friends.  Details  alx>ut  the 
intervening  yeai-s. — The  wife  returns  from  bathing.  Law* 
yer  says  she  dlnports  herself  in  the  water  like  a  mermaid. 
Yes,  yes,  she  says,  the  sea  is  pleasanter  than  the  dry  land. 
I^w)*er  has  te  go  and  attend  to  his  Itusiness. — Frank  and 
confidential  dialogue  between  the  two  others.  She  has 
not  been  reatly  happy  for  the  last  three  years.  Why? 
Cannot  tell  iiim.  It  is  so  strange. — ^l^he  sculptor  corner 
wilh  a  large  lioucjuct.  Bows  and  offers  his  congraliihi- 
tions. — Why?     On   the  occasion  of  tlie  anniversaiy. — la 
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?  any  anniversary  to-day  ? — Yes,  it  is  your  Inrthday, 
isn*t  it?  Mine! — Tlie  s.  \k  No,  Fni  sure  it  isn't,  Ludif, 
Wliat  makes  you  think  that  ?  N.  Miss  B.  let  out  the  secret. 
She  said,  it  is  mothers  birthday  to-day.  i*  I  see!  The 
s.  p.  But —  Oh,  just  so.  L.  takes  the  flowers  and  thanks 
him.  Then  she  enters  into  conversation  with  S.  on  his 
affairs. -^Here  follows  the  dialogue  already  sketched  (in  the 
S2nd  sheet),  S.  is  sent  down  into  the  garden  to  the  girls. 
The  s.  p.  finds  him  too  green.  Law^^er  enters  from  his 
office.  The  girls  from  the  garden  room.  Outburst  over 
tlie  beautiful  flowers.  Oh  look!  Where  did  they  come 
from  ?  ]VIr.  P.  brought  them. — ^The  s.  p.  For  a  birthday 
greeting.  The  younger:  Oh—*.  The  elder:  There,  you 
see  I  Lawyer  (embarrassed) :  My  dear,  etc.  Don't  be  hurt 
alx}ut  it—-  The  gn-ls,  you  see — <tc.  Soda-water  and  fruit- 
syrup  in  the  garden  room.  It  is  cooler.  1*11  go  and  open 
the  bottles,  (He  and  the  daughters  go  in.)  The  s.  p. 
You  are  being  wronged.  You  have  no  share  in  the  life 
that  is  led  here.  L.  I  must  not  compldn.  For  I  too  live 
my  own  life — in  a  way. — ^Ic^ou  ?  How  ? — ^That  I  cannot 
tell  to  anybody  on  earth. — ^Won*t  you  go  in?  (They  go 
into  the  garden  room.) 


Second  Act 


(Up  at  *Uhe  Prospect,"  a  wooded  height  behind  the 
trading  station.  Far  Ijelow  the  outer  fiord  is  seen,  with 
islands  and  jutting  promontories.  The  open  sea  is  not 
visiliile.  Up  on  the  height,  a  flag-staff  and  one  or  two 
seats.  A  summer  night.  There  is  a  tinge  of  orange  in 
the  upper  air  and  over  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  far 
distance.) 
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CHARACTERS 

Lawyer  [Doctor]  Wangel.  [,  district  physician], 

Mrs.  Wanceu  his  second  wife, 

Thea  [Annette]     )      his  daugliters  hy  his  farmer  mar* 

Frida,  a  young  girl )      riage. 

Hesler*  a  Civil  servant  [,  a  schoolmaster]. 

Hans  L5vstad  [Ltngstrand],  a  young  sculptor, 

Stromme,  a  merchant. 

Mrs.  Stromme,  his  wife. 

SoLFELDT  [Ballesen],  a  painter. 

Ballesen,  a  private  tutor. 

Townspeople,  Visitors,  Steamboat  Passengers, 
and  Tourists, 


(The  action  takes  place  at  a  trading  station  in  Northern 
Norway*) 


End  of  1.  Act 


Those  lovely  flowers ? 

A  birthday  grci^ting  (puts  them  in  the  t>as€).     There, 
now  they  are  a  decoration  for  mother's  birthday, 
{Th€  girls  fall  on  her  neck.) 


A 


1st  Act 

A  feeling  o?  summer,  life  and  gladness  everywhere. 
The  days  pass  like  a  holiday.  Thora  takes  her  husband 
into  her  confidence  after  the  conversation  with  Hesler. 
Wangel  disturbed  at  hearing  of  her  former  secret  engage- 
menL  Forgiveness  and  forgetting.  Now  at  any  rate 
she  belongs  to  him  alone.     Hereafter  there  will  Ije  per- 
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feet  confident-e  between  bim  and  her  and  the  children. 
They  will  nuitually  share  each  other's  memories.  Hence- 
forth they  will  live  together  an  husband  and  wife.  She 
(agitated).  As  husband  and  wife!  Yes^yes!  He  starts. 
Does  not  understand.     She  gives  no  further  explanation. 

2nd  Act 

Wangel  tries  to  find  the  explanation  of  her  strange 
nature  by  means  of  hints  and  indirect  enquiries  in  a  con- 
versation with  Hesler,  It  is  the  sea  that  attracts  her  with 
mysterious  power.  Wangel  speaks  to  her  about  this. 
Does  she  wish  to  go  to  the  sea  ?  Yes,  ye^*  she  wishes  to 
go  to  the  sea!  Then  tie  is  w^illing  to  move  out  there! 
No,  no,  no  sacrifices  hke  that  I  No  wrenching  away 
from  here,  w^here  is  his  natural  home.  He  holds  to  his 
purpose.  She:  Set  me  free!  let  me  go  alone!  For  how 
long?  For  evert  I  cannot  live  with  you  any  longer. 
Then  follows  the  explanation.  It  is  really  w^ith  him  she 
is  living  in  marriage  [ 

3rd  Act 

This  act  takes  place  in  the  secluded  part  of  the  garden, 
with  bridge  and  batliing-house.  Thora  is  staying  there, 
Wangel  comes  to  her.  Then  Hesler.  Then  at  last 
Lyngstrand*  Great  new^s!  The  American  is  here!  He 
has  seen  him! — Scene  between  Thora  and  Johnson,  Wliat 
the  sea  has  joined,  man  cannot  put  asunder.  Wangel 
comes.  Recognises  tlie  American  as  the  mate  who  killed 
the  captain.  Catls  Tfiora  to  witness.  She:  No,  no. 
Denies  all  Johnson  goes:  WelL  now  you  must  get  ready 
to  go,  Thora, 
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4th  Act 

Same  place.  Now  comes  the  settlemetit  between  Wan- 
gel  and  Thora,  Hesler  appears.  Wan  gel  i-onseiits  to 
Tbora's  going.     Renounces  his  claim  upon  her. 


She  will  leave  him. 

Divorce. 

He  has  bought  her* 

She  has  sold  herself. 
Feeling  of  shame  over  it 
This  la  not  pure  marriage. 


The  first  one  was  so, 

It  wa.s  fou tided  in  freedom. 


How  did  you  see  him  ? 
Just  as  he  was  In  reality- 

But  yesterday  you  said  that 
you  saw  htm  Ets  he  was 
when  you  parted. 

Did  I  say  that — ^You  are 
mistaken. 

No,  You  said  y^terday 
that  at  the  first  mo- 
ment you  did  not  rec- 
ognise him. 

His  eyes. 
In  free  will  on  both  sides. 


This  stands  in  the  way. 
him  as  he  deserves. 


Ohy  if  she  could  come  to  love 


The  daemonic  attraction  of 
the  entirely  unknown. 

But  she  does  not  know  him! 

For  that  very  reason. 

She  did    not   know    W. 
either. 

And  then  to-night  the  de- 
cision! 

For  a  whole  lifetime. 

Perhaps  the  true  future  for- 
feited! 


Arenholdt 
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Life  In  freedom  forfeited. 

Tora,  you  love  him! 

I  feel  as  tljough  my  place 

were  with  him. 
You  shall  svv  him*     Speak 
to  him. 

Conclusion : 

Tora :     Now  I  come  to  you 
of  my  own  will. 


5th  Act 

Arenholdt,  Annette,  Lyngslrand  and  Frida  In  a  boat 
from  left  to  right. 

Jump  ashore  here.  No,  make  fast  there  at  the  bath- 
in  g-.steps. 

A  little  while  after,  Arcnholdt  and  Annette  come  in 
from  r. 

Annette.  I  began  to  be  so  afraid  that  life  would  go 
from  me. 

Now  he  13  dead  to  her — - 


FIRST  ACT 


TIw  Jwiise  of  W angel,  the  lawyer,  iviih  a  large y  shady 
veranda,  on  the  lift.  Garden  in  front  and  aronnd, 
[Near  the  veranda^  ajlag-staff.  To  ike  right,  in  the 
gardefi^  an  arbonr,  with  table  and  chairs,]  At  the 
baek\  a  hedge,  tmtk  a  mnail  gate,  Beyofid  tfie  hedge, 
a  footpath  along  the  shore,  shaded  by  trees  on  eiiker 
side.  Between  the  trees  there  is  a  view  of  the  fiords 
with  high  mountaiu  peaks  m  the  distance.  It  is  a 
warm  and  brilliantly  clear  summer  morning. 
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(Ballesen,  a  niiddlt'-mjcd  paitiief\  dressed  tn  an  old  iyIvH 
jacket  and  broad'hrimmed  hat,  untfi  the  look  of  an 
art  hi  in  his  vostnmc,  .stands  with  brush  and  paint-pot 
below  the  veranda^  painting  mime  new  wooden  posts 
in  the  ratling.  A  liitfe  wag  off  stands  an  easel  unth 
a  stretched  canvas.  Beside  it,  on  a  ramp-staoL  tire 
brushes,  jmletti\  and  a  paint-bo^\  He  is  humming  as 
he  %corks,) 

(Thea  Waxgei.  covins  out  upon  the  veranda  through  the 
open  garde u-rtmm  door.  She  is  carrying  a  large  vase 
ofjiowers,  which  she  places  upon  the  table.) 

Thea  W angel  (looking  at  the  frcshhf-painted  poi 
Well,  Ballesen — I  hope  you  put  pleiily  of  drjing-oil  ij 
the  colour? 

Ballesen,     Within  an  hour  it  will  be  as  dry  as 
bone.  Miss  WangcL     I  give  you  my  word  as  an  artist, 
{Thea  Wangel  goes  into  the  garden-room  again.) 
(Shorllg  afterwards,   Hans   Li^gstad  comes  along 
the  path  from   the  right.     [He  is  a  .slightlg-bnilt 
young  man,  of  delicate  appearance,  poorly  but  neatlg 
dres.sed.]     He  stops^  interested  by  the  sight  of  the 
ea^el  and  painter^s  ;naterials.} 
Hans  Lyng8TAD  (outside  the  hedge).     Good  morning. 
Ballesen  (turning  (piicklg).     Ah—  I     (Puts  down  the 
paint-pol  in  emlmrrassment^  and  begins  to  busg  himself  at 
the  easel.)     Ciood  morning,     I  take  niy  hat  off  to  you, 

sir — though  I  don't  think  I  have  the  pleasure 

Lyn(;si\\d.     You  are  a  painter,  are  you  not? 
Ballesen.     Yes,  certainly.     Why  should  I  not  be  a 
painter  ? 

Lyngstad.     Ah,  I  can  see  you  are. — Should  you  mind 
my  coming  in  for  a  moment  ? 

Ballesen.     Dovou  want  to  have  a  look  at  it? 
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Lie'NGSTAD.     Yes,  I  slioiild  like  to  extremely. 
Ballesen.     Oh  there's  nothitip;  niuih  to  see  as  yet. 


I 


But 


ite 


J  come  in — ^\ou  n 

Lyngstad*  Many  thanks.  {He  cotnes  in  through  lite 
garden  gate) 

Ballehen  (painting).  I'm  only  sketching  it  in  at  pres- 
ent,— just  the  main  outlines,  you  know. 

Lyngstad,     Yes,  I  see. 

Balle8EN.     An  artist  yourselt,  perhaps? 

I/YXG8TADt     A  paiiittT,  you  mean  ? 

Ballesen.     Yes. 

Lyngstad.  No,  I  am  not.  But  I  am  going  to  he  a 
sculptor.  * 

Ballesen.  Oh  indeed — ^are  you  .^  Well,  well,  srulf>- 
ture,  too,  is  a  fine,  gentleman-like  art.  {(Joes  back  a  ittrp 
and  looks  at  his  picture  thro  ugh  the  hollow  of  his  htuuh 
%viih  his  head  on  one  s^ide.)  I  fancy  Tve  seen  you  in  the 
street  once  or  twice.     Have  you  been  staying  here  long.' 

Lyngstad.  No,  I  have  only  been  here  a  fortniglit. 
But  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  stay  the  wtiole  summer. 

BallevSEn,     To  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  the  season,  eh.^ 

Lyngstad.     Well,  rather  to  get  up  my  strength  a  Lit. 

Ballesen.     Not  an  invalid,  I  hope? 

Lyngstad,  Welh  I'm  what  you  might  call  a  Httle  bit 
weak.  Nolliing  to  speak  of ^  you  know.  It's  only  a  sort 
of  short-windedness  in  my  chest. 

Ballesen.  Pooh— a  mere  trifle.  {Pnts  down  his  pal- 
ette,) But,  by  Jove,  I  was  forgetting  that  I've  promised 
Miss  Wangel  to  do  a  bit  of  decorating  here.  {Take^ 
the  paint' pot  and  Jinishes  the  woodwork,)  Perhaps  you 
think  it  strange  to  see  me  doing  this  kind  of  thing.  But 
I  don't  sec  anything  to  f«e  ashamed  of  in  art  lending  its 
aid  t  Q  h  an  the  raft  oih  uls  i  o  n  al  1  y .  E  h  ?  Is  1 1  le  re  re  al  ly  any- 
thing to  be  said  against  it? 
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Lyngstad.     No,  Fm  sure  Ihere  can't  be. 
(-4  stemner*s  whlslle  h  hrard  tujain  fftttsiiJc.) 

Ballesen.  Hullo  I  There's  another  monster  howl- 
ing. Now  I  suppose  we  shall  be  saddled  with  a  new  lot 
of  disturbers  of  the  peace, 

LdvaTAD.  There  j*eems  to  be  a  continual  coming  an  1 
going  of  tourists  here.  All  these  steamboats  calling  cven^ 
single  day. 

Ballesen.  You  might  add»  at  night  as  w^ell.  To- 
night the  big  boat  for  the  North  Cape  will  be  here.  And 
then  we  shall  get  tlieni^ — all  those  who  stop  here  to  make 
excursions  into  the  fiords.     Ugh! 

L5VSTAD.  Don't  you  care  for  all  the  life  there  is 
here  in  the  symmer? 

Ballesex,  No,  indeed  I  don't.  For  it's  quite  foreign 
to  the  character  of  the  town. 

LovsTAD,     Are  you  a  native  of  the  place  ? 

Ballesen.  No,  I  am  not*  But  I  have  become 
attached  to  the  place  by  tlie  bonds  of  time  and  habit. 

LovaTAD*     You  have  lived  here  a  long  time,  then  ? 

Ballesex.  We  IK  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  I  came 
here  with  Varde's  dramatic  company.  But  we  got  into 
financial  difficullie^;  so  the  company  broke  up  and  was 
scattered  to  the  winds, 

L5V8TAD,     But  you  remained  here  ? 

Balleskn.  Yes.  I  did.  For  the  town  needed  me,  I 
must  tell  you.     You  see,  at  that  time  I  was  working 

mostly  in  the  decorating  hne. 

(Thea  comes  Old  with  a  rockinff -chair ^  which  she 
places  in  the  t^eranda.) 

Thea  {:ff>caking  into  (he  gardeti-room.)  Frida—see  if 
you  can  find  the  embroidered  footstool  for  father. 

LovsTAD  (appriHirhcs  Uw  veranda  and  tau'jr),  Good 
morning,  Miss  WaugeL 
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Thea  {htj  the  baluittradc) ,  All,  is  that  you,  ]\Ir.  Ltiv- 
stad?     Good  morning.     Excuse    me   one    moment— — 

{Goes  info  the  house,) 

BalLiESEN*     Do  you  know  Ihe  family  here  ? 

Ltn'STAD,     Very  ^lio;]itly.     I  have  met  tlie  younf;  ladies 

onee  or  twice  at  other  houses*     And  I  had  a  little  tidk 

with  Mrs*  Wan  gel  the  last  time  the  band  played  up  at 

the  Prospect.     She  said  I  mif^ht  come  and  see  them. 

Balleben*  I'll  tell  you  what— you  ought  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance. 

LovsTAD,  Yes,  I've  been  thinking  of  paying  tlieni  a 
Visit —calling  on  them,  yuu  know*  If  I  could  only  find 
some  pretext  for  it» 

B.     Oh  nonsense — a  pretext 

{FRn3A  comes  out  ivitk  the  stooL     Tiiea  bn'ufjs  rnore 
fowers,     LOvsTAD  boivs  to  FmuA  from  the  garden. 
Ballesex  coUect.s  hw  thhif/ff  aud  goea.) 
Fhida  (by  the  bahiiilrade).     Thea  said  you  were  in  ilw 
gardea. 


(Wangel  iutmes  in  from  the  left,  behind  the  hotiseJ) 

Wangel.     Well,  here  I  am,  little  girls  I 

Thea,     Oh>  I'm  so  gla*i  you  have  come. 
{He  goen  up  into  the  veranda,} 

Frida.     Have  you  finished  at  the  office  now,  father? 

Wangel,  Oh  no,  I  must  go  down  there  again  pres- 
ently. I  only  wanted  to  see  if  liesler  had  come.  He 
hasn't,  then  ? 

Thea,     No,  we  have  seen  nothing  of  him  yet. 


Thea  (ttodding  rouftdcniudhj  to  him).  Of  <*ourse  you 
understand  that  it\s  all  in  Jionour  of  Mr.  Hcslcr.  When 
an  old  friend  comes  to  pay  his  firi>t  visit  to  you 
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Frida.  We  had  the  flag  up  for  Itiiu  yesterday  loo, 
Wlien  he  came  liy  l!ie  boat. 

W^ANGEii  {half  Bmiiimj),  You  are  a  pair  of  young 
rogues — ^WelK  well,— after  all  it's  only  natural  that  we 
ihould  remember — .  But  all  the  same— *I  don't  like  all 
thist^ — ^the  manner  of  it.  Well — what  can  one  say''  I 
su|)pose  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

Frida,     Look,  there  he  is,  father. 

(Hesler  appears  on  the  paiht  coming  from  tJte  UfU 
and  goes  in  through  the  garden  gate.) 

W'angel  ((^oiug  to  vieet  him).  Welcome!  A  hearty 
welcorae  to  you! 

{Thctj  shake  hand^  and  go  iiiio  the  veranda  ioyeiher, 
Hesler  i»owvt  to  the  doitghters.) 

Wangel  (foree^'i  him  into  ihv  nK-king-rhair)*  Sit  down. 
Sit  down,  old  friend! 

Hp:sLEn*  Thank.s*  (Fjioking  ahoui  hhn,)  So  here  I 
am  in  my  old  haunts  again.  It  is  many  years  suiee  I  last 
sat  here, 

Wangel.  Yes,  it*s  eight  whole  years  ago*  Bull  suf>- 
pose  you  recognize^-^ — ? 

Hesler.  Perfectly.  I  don't  think  there  are  many 
changes  here.  Except  that  the  trees  liave  grown  a  bit, 
and  you  liave  planted  a  new  arbour  there 

Wangel.     Oh  no,  outwardly,  I  dare  say 

Hehler.  And  now,  of  course,  you  have  two  grown-up 
daughters  in  tlie  house. 

Wangel.     Oh,  only  one  grown-up,  surely, 

FttiDA  (half  aloud).     Just  listen  to  father! 

W^ANGEL.  But  now  you  shall  just  sit  tiuiel  and  have 
a  good  rest.  You  are  looking  rather  tired  after  your 
journey. 

The  A,  Shall  we  bring  a  little  soda-water  and  syrup 
into  the  garden -room  ?    It  will  soon  be  too  warm  out  here. 
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Wangel,  Yes,  do,  little  girls.  Soda-water  and  syrup* 
And  perlia|is  a  little  cognac. 

Thea.     Cognac  loo  ? 

Wangel.  Just  a  little.  In  case  any  one  should  care 
for  it. 

Thea,     Very  well 

{Site  and  Frida  go  into  the  garden-room  and  close 
the  door  behind  them.) 

WanqeIi  {seat^  him.^tlf).  Are  you  thinking  of  taking 
a  regular  course  of  bathn  here? 

Hesler.  Not  at  alt.  I  have  no  need  of  that.  I  am 
just  going  to  he  idle  for  a  month.  And  not  tlunk  about 
anything  at  all. 

Wangel.  And  not  overwork  yourself  again  when  you 
get  hack. 

Hesleb.  Well,  what  the  deuce  is  one  to  do  ?  When 
there  isn't  a  blessed  thing  on  earth  that's  worth  devoting 
one's  self  to  and  hving  for,  it  makes  one  glad  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  work.     And  so  one  works  until  one  drops. 

Wangeu  I  don*t  think  I  could  ever  bring  myself  to 
do  that. 

Hesler. 

Wangeu 


You  don't  care  for  it  ? 
Not  for  working  more  than  is  absolutely 


necessary. 

Hesler.  No,  no — of  course  you  have  other  things^ 
and  others — ^to  live  for, — Do  you  intend  to  remain  here 
for  the  rest  of  your  days? 

Wangel*  Oh  yes,  that's  what  it  will  come  to,  I  su{>- 
pose.  Here  I  have  lived  venr'  very  happily  with  her  who 
was  taken  from  us.  And  now  I  live  very  very  happily 
with  one  who  has  come  to  me  in  her  stead, — I  must  say 
that,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  fates  have  been  kind  to  me. 

1Ie8LER.     Is  your  wife  not  at  home  to-day? 

Wangel,     Oh  yes,  she'll  be  here  very  soon.     She  has 
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gone  lo  bathe.     She  never  misses  a  day  at  this  season,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 
Hebler.     Is  she  out  of  health  ? 

Wangel.     No,  not  exactly ;  but  she  has  lieen  coriously 
nervous  the  last  couple  of  years  or  so.     But  to  get  inta 
the  sea  is  life  and  happiness  to  her, 
Hebler.     I  remember  that  of  old. 
Wakgel*     Yes,  to  be  sure,  you  knew  her  when  you 
held  an  appointment  out  there. 

Hesler.     Of  course.     I  used  often  to  be  at  the  par- 
sonage while  her  father  Vf&s  alive, 

(Mrs.  Wangel»  iciih  a  hrgc  light  thmh  m^er  her  htni 
and  MkoitMers^  comes  along  thejMithfwm  the  rigiti  and 
tkrough  ike  garden  gate*) 
Wangel  (nVm</),     Ah,  here  comes  the  mermaid  1 
(Mrs.  Wanoel  goe^i  qinrklg  up  into  the  veratidu 
HEsuiR  rm«  and  botm,) 


Hesler,  H'm^ — .  Have  you  ever  told  your  husbaiid 
anything  about  me — about  you  and  me  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  No,  I  have  not.  I  don't  see  that  it 
was  my  duty.     For  it  never  came  to  anything  between  us. 

Hesler.  There  you  are  certainly  right.  But  I  mean, 
have  you  told  him  that  I  once  took  an  unsuccessful 
step ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Not  a  word  of  it.  I  have  only  told 
him  what  is  true — ^that  I  liked  you  very  much,  and  that 
you  were  the  truest  and  best  friend  I  had  out  there. 
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Mrs.  Wangel.     But  you  do  not  know  that  I  was  en- 
gaged at  that  time. 

Hesler.     At  that  time' — engaged! 
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Mrs.  Wangel.     Yes,  engaged,  aa  it  is  called. 

Hesler.  But  that  is  impossible!  Vou  art*  mlslaking 
the  time.  I  don't  believe  you  knew  Wan  gel  then.  And 
anyhow  he  was  not  yet  a  widower. 

Mrs,  Wangel.  I  know  that,  my  dear  Hesler,  But  it 
is  not  Wangel  that  I  am  speaking  of, 

Hesler.  Not  Wangel!  Another  then!  But  at  that 
time — I  Out  there  in  the  solitude  hy  the  open  sea — , 
I  don't  remember  another  creature  tliat  I  could  conceive 
your 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Oh,  you  couldn*t  conceive  the  possi- 
bility, even  if  I  told  you — ,  No,  no— =for  the  whole  thing 
was  such  utter  madness  on  my  part. 

IIeblkh.     Do  tell  me  more  about  this^ — — 

Mrs,  Wangel.  No,  no,  my  dear  Hesler — what 
would  be  the  use?  It  is  enougli  for  you  to  know  that  I 
was  not  free  at  that  time*     And  now  you  do  know  it. 

Hesleh.     And  if  you  had  been  free  at  that  lime ? 

Mrs.  Wangeu     What  then  ? 

IIehler.     Would  your  answer  have  been  different? 

Mrs.  Wangel,  To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I 
don*t  think  it  would, 

IIesler.  Nor  I  either.  But  then,  what  is  the  use  of 
telling  me  this? 

Mrs.  Wangel  (riws  iter r omit/).  Because  I  must  have 
some  one  I  can  speak  to  about  it.     No,  no,  don*t  rise. 

Hesler.     Wangel,  then,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel,  No.  No  one  has  ever  known  any- 
thing.  I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  to  tell  him. 
After  all,  it  was  notliing  hut  tlie  maddest  of  madness;  and 
then  it  all  came  to  an  end  so  quickly.  Was  done  with. 
— At  IcELst^ — in  a  way. 

Hebler  (rising)*     Only  in  a  way?     Not  entirely! 
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Mrs,  Wangel.  Oh  yes,  of  course!  My  dear  good 
Hesler,  it  is  not  at  all  as  you  suppose.  It's  something 
quite  incomprehensible,  I  don't  think  I  could  find 
words  to  tell  you  of  it.  And  even  if  I  could,  you  would 
never  be  able  to  understand  it.  You  would  think  I  wis 
ill— t>r  else  that  I  was  stark  mad* 

Hesler-  My  dear  !Mrs,  Wangel — ^now  you  must  and 
shall  tell  me  the  whole  stor\ . 

Mrs,  Wangel*  Well  tlien^how  should  you,  witli 
your  common  sense,  ever  be  able  to  understand  that — 
(Break&  off,}  Wait — another  lime — here  is  some  one 
coming. 

Lyng8TRAND<  Well,  you  sec*  when  we  were  lying  In 
the  brig  over  in  Montreal,  we  had  to  leave  our  boatswain 
in  the  hospital;  so  we  shipped  an  American  in  his  place* 
And  then  we  put  lo  sea.  We  were  bound  for  Spain. 
This  new  boatswain 

Mb5.  Wangel.     The  American? 

LiT^GSTRAND.  Yes; — one  day  he  borrowed  from  Ihe 
captain  a  Innulle  of  old  newspapers  that  lie  hiuJ  c*ome 
across  somewhere.  There  were  many  Norwegian  papers 
among  them.     And  it  was  mostly  those  he  read. 

Mrs.  Wangel,     The  American? 

Hesler.     Did  he  know  Norwegian  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  he  knew  some.  He  had  sailed  to 
Norway*  he  said. 

Mrs.  Wangel,     Well ;  and  then  ? 

Lyngstrand*  Well,  one  evening  it  was  blowing  gretl 
guns.  All  hands  wore  on  deck — all  exrept  the  Umtswain 
and  me.  For  he  had  sprained  his  ankle  and  couldn't 
walk;  and  I  wasn*t  ver\*  well  and  was  lying  in  my  bunk. 
Well,  there  he  sal  in  Hie  foVsle,  reading  away  as  usual  at 
one  of  the  old  papers — 
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Mrs.  Wanoel,     Was  it  a  Norwegian  paper? 

Lyngstrand,  Yes,  it  was  [I  don't  know].  And  [But] 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  him  give  a  kind  of  a  roar.  And 
when  I  turned  and  looked  at  liinu  I  saw  that  his  face  was 
as  while  as  clialk*  Then  lie  sat  crumpling  and  crushing 
the  paper  up,  and  ieariiig  it  into  a  thousand  little  pieces. 
But  that  he  did  quite  quietly. 

Mrs.  W.\ngel.     Did  he  not  speak  at  all  ? 

I^YNGSTRAND*  Not  at  first.  But  presently  he  looked 
at  me  and  said,  as  if  to  himself:  "  She  has  gone  and  mar- 
ried another  man  w^hile  I  was  away." 

Mrs,  Wang  el  (A  a//"  to  herself).     Did  he  say  that? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  and  he  said  it  in  perfectly  good 
Norwegian,  He  must  have  been  a  Norwegian  after  all— 
[must  have  sailed  in  Norwegian  ships,  I  should  think]. 


Mrs.  Wangel.  W'ell,  Mr.  Lyngstrand,  I  am  sure  you 
can  make  a  work  of  art  out  of  this, 

Lyngstkand.  Yes,  don't  you  think  so?  I  think  I 
must  be  able  to. 

Mrs.  Wangeu  Is  the  dead  man  to  represent  what 
she  is  dreaming  of? 

Lyngstrand,  Oh  yes,  he  is.  But  then  he  is  to  be  a 
real  man  at  the  same  time. 

He:sler.  Who  is  drowned  and  has  come  home  after- 
wards ? 

Lyngstr^ind.  Yes,  I  had  thought  of  something  of  the 
sort.  But  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  explain  whal  I  mean.  You 
will  be  able  to  untiersland  it  when  I  have  finished  the  work, 

Mrs.  Wangel  (mlh  slight  hemkdhn).  How  long  may 
it  be  since  you  made  that  voyage  with  the  American  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  it's  a  long  while  ago  now,  Mrs* 
WangeL     It's  more  than  two  years  ago.     W^e  left  America 
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in  Februaiy  and  were  wTcckcd  in  March.  It  was  Uie 
equinoflial  galea  that  we  got  into. 

Mrh.  Wangel.  Two  years,  do  yuii  say?  Yes,  that 
agrees. 

Hesler,     What,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mas.  Wangel.  Oh  no,  it  was  only —  (RUejt.)  It 
seems  to  me  so  hot  here.     Come,  let  us  go  in* 


Thea  and  Frida.     Ah! 

Wangel.     H'ni — .    Well,  you  see,  mv  dear  Thora- 


Mrs,  Wangel,  Come  along,  girls!  I^t  us  put  tliese 
up  among  the  others. 

Thea  and  Fhida  (throivlng  their  arms  around  her)* 
Oh  you  dear — I     llow  sweet  of  you! 

Wangel  {puis  his  arm  round  her).  Thank  you,  thank 
you!     I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this,  Thora! 

Mrs,  Wangel.  Oh,  nonsense — why  should  I  not 
join  with  you  in  keeping  mother^s  birthday  ? 

{They  go  up  into  the  veraiida^  in  joyful  exciiemeni. 
HKf^hEii  follows  them*) 

FROM  THE  SECOND  ACT 

Prida,  Pooh — supposing  it  is  true,  what — {Looks 
down).  Hullo — here  he  eomes  with  them  in  tow!  Look 
there!  There  she/is,  walking  with  Hesler— not  with  father 
— and  jabbering  away  to  him!  I  wonder  whether  she 
isn't  a  bit  sweet  on  that  Hesler, 


Wangel  (smiling).  Well,  in  this  ease  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  ask  any  question.  I  scarcely  needeil  to  he  told 
who  it  was 
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Mhs.  Wangel.     Could  you — — ! 

Wangel.  — ,so  that  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when 
at  last  he  came  here  again. 

Mrs,  Wangel.     Who»  w!io? 

Wangel.  To  be  sure,  lie  wrote  that  it  was  because 
of  the  girls*  That  he  wanted  so  mudi  to  sec  them 
again 

Mr>s.  Wangel  {jesVmtjhj),  Oh,  then  he  was  careful 
of  what  he  said* 

WangeI/.  You  too  were  a  girl  when  he  last  saw  you, 
And  so  you  must  have  remained  In  his  recollection. 

Mrs.  Wangel.  But,  my  dear  Wangel,  I  assure 
you*— — •     I  beg  you^ ^! 

Wangel*  Be  quite  easy  about  it.  I  shall  not  let  him 
see  anything*  lleslcr  is  a  good  and  faithful  friend  of 
mine.  I  rely  on  him  with  as  much  confidence  as  I  do 
on  yourself. 

Mrs.  Wangel.  That  you  may  certainly  do.  But  I 
tell  you^t  was  not  Hesler. 

Wangel.  H'm,  how  obstinate  you  can  be  at  times. 
Wasn't  Hesler  tutor  out  there  on  the  island  the  winter 
before  he  came  to  us? 

Mrs.  Wangel.     Yes,  he  was. 

Wangel.  WelL  And  wasn't  it  just  that  winter  that 
this  took  place,  this  affair  of  the  engagement? 

Mrs.  Wangel.     Yes,  yun *rc  right  there  again. 

Wangel.  Very  well.  Tlien  will  you  tell  me,  my 
dear  good  Thora,  wdiethcr  at  tliat  time  there  was  any  other 
decent,  rcs|>cclal>le  unmarried  man  out  there,  to  whom 
this  might  refer? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  No,  There  was  certainly  no  such 
person .  —  Bu  t  — — 

Wangel.     But ^ 
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Mrs*  Wangel,  Well,  now  I  must  and  will  trll  you. 
It  wai»  not  any  decent^  respectable  man 

WVngel  {stari.'i  up) .     Not  any  decent,  respeelablc ! 

Mrs.  Wangel.     Not  one  that  you  would  call  so. 

Wangel.  W^hat  h  there  behind  all  this?  Let  me 
hear  the  whole  story. 

Mk8.  Wangel.  Do  you  remember  that,  in  the  Imie 
autumn  one  year*  a  large  Ameriean  ship  came  inlo 
Skioldvik  for  repairs? 

Wangel,  Yes,  I  remember  it  well  It  was  on  board 
her  that  the  captain  was  found  miirdered  in  his  cabin 
one  morning.  I  remember  going  to  make  the  post-mor* 
tcm. 

Mrs.  Wangel.     Yes,  I  know  you  did* 

Wangel,  It  was  an  ordinary  seaman  who  had  killed 
him. 

Mrs,  Wangel,  No  one  can  tell  that!  It  was  never 
proved. 

Wangel*  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Why,  he  ran 
away  immediately  afterwards.  Though,  to  be  sure»  some 
people  thought  he  had  gone  and  drowned  himself, 

Mrb,  Wangel.  He  did  not*  He  escaped  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  north. 

Wangel  (Marts),     How  do  you  know  that? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Because*  Wangel — l>ecause  it  was 
that  ordinary  seaman  to  whom  I  was  betrothed. 

W^angel.     What  do  you  say  ?     Can  this  be  possible  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel,     Yes,  he  was  the  man* 

Wangel.  But  how  in  the  world,  Thora — !  And  as 
far  as  I  remember  he  was  nothing  but  a  lad  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Oh  no,  he  was  at  any  rate  a  year  or 
two  older  than  I.     But  we  were  both  young,  of  course, 

Wangel.  And  you  went  and  engaged  yourself  to  him! 
What  was  his  name? 
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rMRS.  Wangel.     He  called  himself  Jolinson, 
Wangel,     Where  did  he  come  from? 
Mrs,  Wangel.     I  don't  know. 
Wangel.     But  you  can  tell  whether  he  was  a  Nor- 
wegian or  a  foreigner  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  I  don't  know  for  certain.  He  spoke 
good  Norwegian.  But  there  was  some  tiling  foreign  about 
it. 

Wangel.     Then  did  you  never  ask  him  ? 


^ 
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Mrs.  Wangel.  Nd,  not  very  often.  Not  so  much  as 
five  times  altogether,  I  think.  For  then  came  this  affair 
about  the  captairi;   ami  he  had  to  go  away. 

Wangel,     Oh  yes,  let  me  hear  about  that. 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Early  one  morning,  in  the  dusk,  I 
got  a  line  from  him,  and  it  said  that  I  must  come  out  to 
him  at  Bakkehammer- — you  know,  the  headland  between 
the  parsonage  and  Skioldvik^ — - 

Wangel.    Yes,  yes — ^I  know. 

Mrs.  Wangel.  —I  must  come  there  immediately, 
for  he  Tvanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Wangel,    And  you  went? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Yes»  you  may  be  sure  I  did — then. 
Well,  he  said  that  he  had  stabbed  the  captain  in  the 
night — •—* 

W^ANGEL.     He  told  you  himself!     Straiglit  out! 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Yes.  But  he  had  only  done  what 
was  right  and  Just,  he  said. 

Wangel,  Right  and  just?  What  reason  did  *hc 
give,  then,  for  stabbing  him  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  He  woukl  not  tell  me  the  reason. 
He  said  it  was  not  a  tiling  for  me  to  hear  about. 
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Wangel,     And  you  believed  him? 

IVIrs.  Wangkl.  Yt\^,  you  may  l>e  sure  I  did^then. 
WelL  he  had  to  go  away.  But  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  good-bye  to  me,  he  did  a  strange  thing.  He 
did  it  quite  calmly  and  ijuielly.  For  that  was  his  way. 
Always  calm  and  quiet. 

Wangel.     What  was  it  he  did  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  lie  to*)k  a  key-ring  out  of  his  poeket, 
and  drew  off  hh  finger  a  ring  he  used  to  wear.  Then  he 
took  from  me  a  little  ring  tlial  I  had»  and  these  two  he 
fastened  togellier  on  the  kcy-rlTig.  Then  lie  said  that 
now  we  two  .should  together  he  wedded  to  the  sea. 

Wangel.     Wedded—? 

Mrs,  Wangel.  Yes,  so  he  said.  And  then  he 
flung  the  large  ring  and  the  two  small  ones  far,  far  out 
into  the  sea.     Don't  you  think  that  was  stranger 

Wangel.     And  you^?     Did  you  agree  to  that? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Yes,  would  you  believe  it,  at  the  time 
I  only  thought  that  it  was  something— *that  it  was  all  as 
it  should  be.     But  then  he  went  away. 

Wangel.     And  when  once  he  was  away? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Oh, good  heavens, you  can  understand, 
my  dear,  that  I  soon  saw  how  ullerly  foolish  and  stupid 
and  meaningless  the  whole  thing  had  been. 

W^ANGEL.  Yes,  yes.  But  was  that  the  end  of  it? 
Did  you  ne%^er  hear  from  him  afterwards  ? 

Mrs,  Wangel*     Yes^  I  heard  from  him.  _ 

Wangel.     He  wrote ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Yes*  As  soon  as  he  reached  EnglanS 
I  got  a  line  or  two  from  him.  He  said  he  was  going  on 
to  America,  and  told  me  where  to  address  a  letter 

Wangel.     Did  you  write? 

Miis.  Wangel,  Immediately.  I  said,  of  course,  that 
all  must  be  o%er  between  us — that  he  must  never  think 
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of  me  again,  as  I  meant  never  to  think  any  more  of 
him, 

Wangel.     Did  he  stop  then? 

Mrs.  Wangel.     No. 

Wangel.     He  wrote  again. 

Mrs.  Wangel.     Yes,  he  wrote  again. 

Wangel.  And  what  was  his  answer  to  what  you  had 
said? 

Mna.  Wangel.  Not  a  word.  He  wrote  just  a,s  if  I 
had  never  broken  with  him.  He  told  me  quite  calmly 
that  I  must  wait  for  him.  When  he  was  ready  for  me  he 
would  let  me  know,  and  then  I  was  to  come  to  him  at 
once. 

W^ angel.     He  would  not  release  you  ? 

Miis.  Wangel,  No.  So  I  wrote  again,  almost  word 
for  word  the  same  as  before:  only  more  strongly. 

Wangel,     And  did  he  give  w^ay  ? 

Mhs.  Wangel.  Oh,  no,  far  from  it.  He  wrote  as 
calmly  as  before.  Never  a  word  about  my  having  broken 
with  him.  Then  I  saw  it  was  useless,  so  I  wrote  to  him 
no  more. 

Wangel.     But  he^ ? 

Mrh.  Wangel.  I  have  had  three  letters  from  him 
since.  Once  he  wrote  from  California  and  on  re  from 
China.  The  last  letter  I  got  from  him  was  from  Austra- 
lia. He  said  he  was  going  to  the  gold-mines;  since  then 
I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  him. 

Wangel,  That  man  must  have  had  an  extraordinary 
power  over  you,  Thora. 

MuH.  Wangel.  Oh  yes,  yes.  That  dreadful  man! 
Oh,  how  happy  and  secure  I  felt  when  you  and  I  came 
together.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  had  saved  me  from 
myself — and  from  something  terrible  both  within  mc  and 
without* 
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Wangel.  (in  a  Ittw  voice).  Yvs,  we  were  happy  in- 
ilerd — tlie  first  three  years. 

Mils.  Wangel.  Yes,  yes,  we  were.  And  then — to 
think  of  it — then  this — this  other  thing  was  to  come  over 
me, 

Wangel,  This  mental  ailing,  you  mean?  Yes,  H  is 
hard.  Hard  for  us  both.  But  do  try  now  to  calm  your- 
self, my  dear,  my  precious  Thora.  We  will  trj*  ajiolhef 
cure  for  you  now.  A  fresher  air  than  in  here.  The  salt- 
laden,  sweeping  sea-breezes*  dear!  Wliat  do  you  say  to 
that  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it !  Don*t  think  of 
such  a  thing!  There  is  no  help  for  me  in  that.  I  know, 
I  feel,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  throw  it  off  out  there 
either. 

Wangel.  To  throw*  ofT  what,  dear.^  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel  (as  though  brooding  over  something),  I 
mean  the  terror  of  him. 

Wangel.  Yes,  but  what  is  it  after  all  that  is  so  terrible 
to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel  {iooking  at  him  de^pondingly) ,  What 
I  have  just  told  you. 

Wangel.  Well — terrible?  But  w^ould  you  really  call 
it  so  ?  No  doubt  that  man  once  exercised  a  tremendous 
powder  over  you.  That  one  can  easily  understand.  But 
such  a  thing  is  not  nearly  so  rare  as  you  seem  to  think. 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  several  similar 
cases.  And  besides — you  had  the  strength  to  break  it 
all  off.  To  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  you  were  able  to 
reflect  a  little.  What  is  there  left  to  brood  over?  It  is 
all  over,  long  ago. 

Mrs,  Wangel  (sprtng^t  up),  No»  that  is  Just  what  it 
is  not!     And  that  is  the  terror  of  it! 
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Wangel.     Not  over! 

Mrs.  Wangel.  No»  it  is  not  over!  And  I  am  afraid 
it  never  will  be  over.  Never  in  this  life.  That  is  what 
is  so  terrible  to  think  of. 

Wangel  (in  a  low^  agitated  voke).  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  have  never  in  your  heart  of  hearts  been  able 
to  forget  him? 

Mrs.  Wangel,  No,  there  was  a  time  when  he  eame 
to  mean  nothing  to  me.  It  wa^  just  as  though  he  had 
never  existed*  Oh*  I  felt  so  free  and  relieved  for  thoiie 
three  years.  They  were  the  first  three  years  I  lived  here 
with  you,  Wangel, 

Wangel  {in  suspense).  And  now — I  Do  you  mean 
then  that  now  it  has  come  over  you  again  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel-  Yes,  now  it  has  come  again.  With 
frightful  force-     It  came  like  this  tw^o  years  ago. 

Wangel  {painfuUif  mot?ed).  Ah!  Two  years  ago? 
That  was  it!  In  that  case,  Thora,  I  begin  to  understand 
much  more  clearly, 

Mrs.  Wangel*  You  are  wrong,  dear^this  thing  that 
has  come  over  me — oh»  I  don't  think  it  can  ever  be  under- 
stood! 

Wangel  {half  to  himself) .  To  think  that  for  two  years 
her  heart  has  been  given  to  a  strange  man.  To  another  I 
Not  to  rae — but  to  another! 

Mrs.  Wangel*  Yes*  yes,  to  you !  To  you  alone !  To 
no  one  in  the  whole  world. 

Wangel.  Oh,  Thora!  Oh  ros,  yes,  I  knew  that. 
Bui  what  is  it  then^.  What  is  it  between  you  and  the 
strange  man^ ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.     It  is  live  dread  he  casts  over  me 

Wangel.     Dreml  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel,     Yes,  a  dread.     Such  a  dread,  such  n 
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For  now  I  must  tell 


terror,  as  arises  only  from  the  se^, 

you,  Wangel- — — 

{YoHUff  peopk^  men  and  girls  ^  come  in  from  the  lefl^ 
some  in  couples^  some  in  groups,  A  few  tourigU 
among  them,  Finttlh/  Hesler,  Lvnostrakd, 
TnEA  and  Frida  i'omi\  Theif  arc  no  longer  woik^ 
ing  arm  in  arm.) 


Wangel,  Dear  Thora — why  did  you  cross-question 
him  about  that  voyage  ? 

Mrs.  Wangki^  Because  I  believe — •  {Breakitig  oui.) 
Now  I  have  learnt  something  about  Johnson, 

Wangel.     What  have  you  learnt? 

Mbs,  Wangel,  Johnsoo  was  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  Lyngstrand  was  wrecked.  Of  that  I  am  perfectly 
certain.  ' 

Wangel,     My  dear,  what  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Mrs,  Wangeu  Something  Lyngstrand  mentioned 
this  morning.  Johnson  came  to  know,  during  the  voy- 
age^n  some  way  or  oilier — I  don't  know  how.  He 
came  to  know  that  I  had  married.  Had  married  while  he 
was  away.     And  then  this  came! 

Wangel.     What  came? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  That  Johnson  all  at  once  became  so 
fearfully  present  to  me.  I  seemed  to  see  him  before  me 
wherever  I  went. 

Wangel,  Did  he  appear  to  you  as  you  had  seen  him 
in  reality? 

Mrs.  Wangel.  No.  I  don't  see  him  like  that.  Nol 
so  young  as  he  was  then.  I  see  him  older.  And  I  see 
him  with  a  heard*  A  retldish  beard.  He  did  not  hmve 
a  beard  then.  There  is  one  thing  especially  that  I  see 
with  such  fearful  clearness. 
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Wang  EL.     Now ! 

Mrs.  W angel,  lie  always  wears  a  red  neck-cloth 
and  it  m  fastened  willk  a  large,  bluish- white  pearl ^a 
scarf-pin,  you  know- 

Wangel.     Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  Wangel.  And  when  I  think  of  that  pin,  it 
seems  to  turn  into  a  dead  fish's  eye,  that  hioks  at  me. 
Looks  fixedly  at  me. 

Wangel.  f^ood  God — .  You  are  more  ill  than  I 
thought;  more  ill  than  you  know  yourself,  Thora.  And 
you  have  been  in  tliis  state  for  over  two  years.  You  have 
suffered  this  secret  anguish  without  confiding  in  me. 

Mrs.  Wangel.  Oh»  how  could  I  have  the  heart  to 
do  that.  In  you!  In  you,  whom  I  love  so  dearly.  But 
now  I  must  tell  you  all.  For  I  feel  it  closing  round  me 
more  and  more.  Therefore  I  must  now  tell  you  the  most 
fearful  thing  of  all. 

Wangel.     Yes,  tell  me  that^ — do  tell  me  that! 

Mrs.  Wangel.  The  most  fearfxd  thing  is  that  when 
the  strange  man  became  so  living  to  me,  then — Oh 

Wangel.     Then  ? 

Mrs.  Wangel.     Then  I  seemed  to  lose  you,  Wangel! 

Wangel,     Ix>se?     How ? 

Mas,  Wangel,  When  you  were  [are]  not  present,  I 
could  [can]  no  longer  recall  [retain]  your  appearance. 
It  was  [is]  the  strange  man  that  I  saw  [see]  instead  of 
you. 

Wangel.     Explain  yourself  more  clearly,  Thora* 

Mrs.  Wangel.  I  mean  that  when  you  are  out  in  a 
boat  and  a  storm  comes  on  and  I  am  waiting  here  in  mor* 
tal  fear  for  you,  it  is  not  you  that  I  picture  to  myself  in 
the  boat — .  Or  rather,  it  w  you,  but  I  see  you  in  the 
likeness  of  the  strange  man.^ — And  then  the  unspeakable. 

Wangel,     The  unspeakable ? 
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Mrs,  Wangel.  Xo»  no»  no! —  Only  on<*  thin^  moiT. 
and  I  have  done.  Wangel — liow  slmll  we  fatJiom — llmt 
about  llie  child's  eyes 


FROM   THE   THIRD  ACT 


Thora  {90ft} ij  and  frembHm)),  Oh,  do  you  hear  that, 
Wangel?     He  is  coming  hack! 

Wangel.  Do  not  he  alarmed,  W^e  shall  find  means 
to  prevent  it. 

The  Stranger.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Thora. 
To-morrow  evening  then, 

Thora  (tmih  a  shriek).  Don't  look  at  me  like  thai! 
Oh,  the  eyes,  the  eyes! 

Wangel*     The  eyes!     WTiat  do  you  mean  by  that 

The  Stranger.  And  if  by  that  time  you  should  l^  of 
a  mind  to  come  with  me— 

Thora,     Never!     Never  to  the  end  of  time!     Never! 

The  Stranger,  I  only  mean  that  in  that  case  vou 
must  be  ready  to  start.  To-morrow  evening  thea^  you 
understand, 

Thora.     Never,  I  say!     Go,  go! 

Wanqei**     Go  into  the  house.  Thora! 

Thora.     I  cannot.     Oh,  help  me!     Save  me,  Wangd! 

The  Stranger.  For  you  must  remember  this,  thai 
if  you  do  not  come  with  me  this  time,  it  wiU  be  too  late* 

Thora*    Too  late ? 

The  Stranger.  Beyond  recall,  Thora,  I  shall  never 
return  to  these  parts.  You  will  never  see  me  any  more 
nor  hear  from  me  cither,  I  shall  be  as  though  dead  and 
gone  from  you,  for  evermore. 

TnoRA  {breathing  as  iiiough  relieved). 
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The  Stranger.  So  think  rarefuHy  what  you  do» 
Ciood-byt\  (He  cHmhs  over  ifte  fence,  sU^pif,  and  ftai/s:) 
We!K  Thora — l>e  ready  to  start  to-niorrow  evening;  for 
then  I  will  come  and  take  you  away, 

(He  (jin\t  slowbf  (tnd  valmlff  along  th^  footpath  and  oui 
to  the  right,) 

Thora  (looks  after  him  a  while).  Oh,  that  terrible 
creature! 

Wangel.  Be  calm,  be  calm.  He  is  gone  now>  and 
you  shall  never  see  him  again. 

Thora.  OIk  how  can  you  say  that?  He  is  coming 
again  to-morrow  [night]. 

Wangel.  Let  him  come:  I  will  see  that  lie  does 
not  meet  you. 

Thor.\.,  Do  you  think  you  can  prevent  that?  Oh,  I 
don't  know  any  place  on  earth  where  I  can  be  safe  from 
him* 

Wang  EL-  Before  all  else  you  must  try  to  get  him  out 
of  your  ailing  mind. 

Thora.  Yes,  yes,  if  I  only  could,  (Loofchrg  aumy,) 
So  sure  he  was  that  I  would  go  witli  him, —  Have  you 
ever  heard  or  seen  a  man  so  sure  as  he  is»  Wangel  J 

Wangel.  You  must  put  him  out  of  your  thoughts,  I 
say, 

Thora,     Yes,  if  one  only  could. 

Wangel.  You  must!  Yon  must!  You  don't  know 
what  it  may  lead  to  otlierwise. 

Thora  (mttsing) .  When  he  has  been  here^to^morrow 
evening — .  And  [when]  he  has  gone  away  in  the 
steamer—. 

Waxgel.     WcIL  what  then? 

Thora.     Do  yon  think  he  will  never  come  again? 

Wangel.  No,  dear  Thora »  you  may  feel  absolutelj 
secure  on  that  ]H>iuL 
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Never  as  long  as  life  lasts. 


You  will  never 


Thora,     Never  again? 
Do  you  think  that  ? 

Wangel.     That  I  am  certain  of, 
him  again. 

Thora  ( involmiia  nltf) .     Never— 

Wang  EL.  How  can  you  l»e  afraid  of  that?  What 
could  he  do  here  after  this?  Do  look  at  it  reasonablj, 
dear.  He  lia.s  heard  now,  from  your  own  Hps,  that  you 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Thora.  No.  That  is  certain.  To-morrow  even- 
ing— .     And  then  never  again. 


FROM  THE   FOITRTH  ACT 


Wangel.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Lyngstrand — that  American 
you  were  speaking  of  yesterday — do  you  know  much 
about  him? 

Lyngstrand,  Nc,  not  much.  Only  that  we  were 
shipmate?;  one  voyage. 

Wangel.      Do  you  rememher  his  name? 

LiT^jGSTRAND.  Yes,  it  was  Frimami,  or  sumelhing  like 
that. 

Wangel.  And  then  he  shipped  as  nothing  more  than 
boatswain. 

Lyngstrand,  Yes,  it  was  a  boatswain  we  happened 
to  want.  And  he  wanted  to  gel  across.  So  he  took  Uie 
berth. 

Wajmgel.     Now  he  is  travelling  as  a  tourist,  it  seem.s, 

Lyngstrand.     Did  you  see  lum  too.  Doctor  ? 

W^ angel.  I  saw  a  stranger  pass  Itelow  there.  It  mu^t 
have  been  he.^  Tell  me,  what  sort  of  a  man  did  you 
tliink  he  was?  I  mean,  when  you  were  shipmatas  with 
him. 
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Lyngstrand.  He  seemed  to  me  to  he  a  quiet,  calm 
man.     But  verv  deiermiuiMl. 

Wanoel.     Very  delemiiiied  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  he  was.  But  that  was  in  a  quiet 
wa}\  too,  I  only  remembcM*  one  lime  when  he  heeame 
*juile  ungovernal>h\ 

Wangel,  Oh  yc^.  That  lime  you  were  speaking  of 
yes  t  erd  ay 

Lyngsthand.  — lliat  I  am  goinj^  to  put  into  sculp- 
ture, yes.  I  am  so  glad  both  you  and  Mrs.  Wangel 
think  so  well  of  that  idea, 

Wangel.     How — ?     Oh  yes,  yes. 

{He  goes  over  i(t  Hkslfm,  %vho  is  standing  btj  the 
piano,) 

Annette  {softUj  to  T.tngstrand)*  111  wager  my  life 
it  was  the  strange  man  who  eame  and  enquired. 

Lyngstrand,     For  Mrs.  Wangel! 

Annette,     I  dou't  know  whom  he  enquired  for, 

Lyngstrand-  Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Wangel.  But  what 
on  earth ^ ! 

Annette.     Well,  eome  along.     Come  along. 

{She  and  Lyngstrand  go  vnth  Fhjda  down  Ikrongh 
the  gank'n.) 

Wangel  {to  Hesler).  Have  you  given  any  more 
tliought  to  it? 

Hewi.er*  I  ha%'e  thought  of  nothing  else,  ever  since  we 
parted. 

Wangel.  And  what  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  in  the 
matter  ? 

HEaLEH,  My  dear  Doctor,  I  think  that  you*  as  a 
physician,  ought  to  know  l»etter  than  I. 

Wangel,  H*m.  This  is  no  common  disorder.  And 
no  case  for  an  ordinary  physician — or  for  ordinary  reme- 
dies. 
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Hesleh*     How  is  she  to-day  ? 

Wanoel.  I  have  jiisl  been  up  to  see  her,  and  slic  ap- 
peared to  me  qititc  ralni.  Bui  lieliiiid  all  her  moocl^ 
something  seems  to  he  hidden  that  eludes  me  entirely. 
And  then  she  is  so  variaVile,  so  iitcalculable,  so  subject 
to  Slid  den  ehan^es. 

Hesleh.  No  doubt  that  is  due  to  her  morbid  state  of 
mind. 

Wang  EL.  Not  entirely.  The  germ  of  it  all  is  innate 
in  her,  Thora  belongs  to  the  sea-folk:  that  is  llic 
trouble, 

Hesleu.  W'hat  do  you  mean  precisely^  my  dear 
Doctor  ? 

Wangel.  The  people  who  live  out  by  the  open  sea 
are  like  a  race  apart.  Widely  different  from  the  people 
of  the  fiords*  Out  there  they  live  the  life  of  the  sea. 
And  they  never  bear  transplantalioiu  I  should  ha%'e 
thought  of  that  before.  It  wa>i  a  sin  against  her  to  take 
her  away  from  the  sea  and  bring  her  in  here. 

HesIjEr.     Have  you  come  to  look  at  it  in  that  light  ? 

Wangel,  Yes,  more  and  more.  Espeeially  in  the 
last  year  or  tivo.- — But  I  ought  to  have  known  it  frtjm  the 
first,  I  ought  to  have  known  that  she  wuuld  inevitably 
pine  and  languish  in  here.  Oh,  I  did  know  it  too,  but  I 
would  not  aeknowledge  i1,  I  loved  her  so  much.  And 
consequently  I  thought  first  of  myself.  In  fact,  I  was 
utterly  and  unpardonably  selfish. 

Hesler.  I  am  afraid  every  one  is  selfish  under  those 
circumstances.  But  I  caif  t  say  that  I  have  noticed  that 
vice  in  you. 

Wangel,     Oh  yes.     But  I  try^  to  fight  against  it. 

Hesler,  JM  us  speak  frankly.  Was  it  mutual  affec- 
tion that  brought  you  and  her  together? 

Wangel,     No,  I  can't  say  it  was.     Not  that  kind  of 
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feeling  on  her  side.  When  her  father  was  drowned — her 
mother  wan  subject  to  nvelanelioly,  you  know — the  new 
lighthouse-keeper  was  expeeled*  They  had  to  leave 
the  house.  Oh,  I  ought  never  to  have  availed  myself  of 
her  helpless  situation.     But  I  did  so  nevertheless. 

Hesler.     And  it  was  only  gradually  that  you  won  her? 

Wangel,  I  thought  at  any  rate  that  I  had  won  her. 
There  seemed  to  be  signs  of  that.  But  then  this  melan- 
choly came  upon  her.  Oh,  what  remorse  I  felt.  For  I 
was  to  blame,  I  had  taken  her  In-  surprise.  Almost 
by  force,  I  may  say.  For,  you  see,  slie  had  no  choice. 
And  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do. —  That 
IS  why  I  turned  to  you  in  my  perplexity,  and  asked  you 
to  come  to  us. 

He8Ler.  Yes,  my  dear  Doctor,  but  what  good  did 
yoo  suppose  /  could  do?     I  don't  understand. 

Wang  EL.  No.  For  I  had  got  upon  a  WTong  scent. 
I  fancied  that  she  had  once  cared  for  you*  and  that  she 
still  secretly  cared  for  you.  So  I  thought  it  might  per- 
haps do  her  good  to  see  you  again. 

Heeler.  Then  it  was  your  wife  you  meant  when  you 
WTote  that  some  one  here  was  waiting  for  me! 

Wangel.     Yes;    who  else  ? 

Hesler.     Of  course.     But  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Wangel.     Naturally  not.     I  was  on  a  wrong  scent, 

Hesler.  Then,  although  you  thought  your  wife  had 
an  inclination  for  me— i-ared  for  me — ^you  nevertheless 
wrote  for  me.     Asked  me  to  come  here^ 

Wangel.  I  was  bent  upon  seeing  her  cheerful  again, 
llt^jecting  no  ex|)edient.     Come  of  it  what  might. 

IIeslkr.     And  you  think  you  are  selfish- 

Wangei^.  Oh.  1  luid  such  a  great  error  to  atone  for. 
But  don't  tell  her  1  wrote  for  you.  She  l>elieves  you 
carae  here  of  your  own  accord.     Tell  lier  nothing. 
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Hesler.  Not  a  word,  since  you  wish  iL  Well,  after 
all,  it  was  a  p;oml  thing  I  came  here.  That  the  mi.«iunder- 
standing  was  cleared  up.  For  now  you  know  that  her 
heart  h  not  with  any  other  man. 

Wakgel.  No,  it  is  wholly  and  solely  the  dread  of  this 
stranger  that  haunts  her  thus. 

Hesler.  How  do  you  explain  the  power  he  exercises 
over  her? 

Wangel.  H'm,  my  dear  friend,  there  are  sides  to  thai 
question  that  doivt  admit  of  explanation. 

Hkslek.  Something  inexplicaljk\  do  you  mean  ?  En- 
tirely inexplicable  ? 

Wangel.  Inexplicable  to  the  understanding  of  our 
time,  at  any  rate.     To  the  science  of  our  time. 

Hesler.     Do  you  believe  in  such  things? 

Wangel,  I  neither  l>elieve  nor  disbelieve.  I  simply 
do  not  know.  So  I  suspend  my  judgment.  [For  I  am 
not  really  a  man  of  science,  I  must  tell  you,     I  have ] 

He.hler.  But  tell  me — .  That  strange,  uncanny  idea 
of  hers  about  the  child's  eyes ^? 

Wangel  (eagerly).  I  donH  in  the  least  believe  that 
about  the  eyes.  That  is  pure  imagination  on  her  part. 
I  take  that  to  be  nothing  but  an  outcome  of  her  morbid 
nervous  condition.     Nothing  else! 

Hesler.  But  then  the  other  point:  that  this  haunt* 
ing  fear,  this  dread  and  uurest  came  upon  her  just  at  the 
very  time  when  this  stranger  would  seem  to  have  lieen 
on  his  way  home? 

Wangel.  Well,  that  again  is  a  belief  she  has  itnagined 
and  dreamt  herself  into,  since  the  dav  before  vesterdav. 
It  did  not  come  upon  her  at  all  so  suddenly,  so  instan- 
taneously, as  she  now  maintains.  But  since  she  heard 
from  this  young  Lvngslrand  that  Jolinson,  or  whatever 
he  is  called,  was  on  his  way  home  three  years  ago  in 
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March,  she  believes  that  her  ineiital  sufTeriiig  rame  over 
her  in  the  very  same  niontli. 

IIesj.eh.     And  did  it  [not]? 

Wangel.  Not  at  all  It  had  been  noticeable  long 
before  that.  It  Is  true  she  had  a  .sharp  attaek  precisely 
in  the  niontli  of  'March,  three  years  ago — — 

Hesler.     Well  then ! 

Wangel.  Oh,  but  that  is  quite  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstanees^ — the  condition — she  happened  to 
be  in  at  that  time. 

Hesler,  The  indications  may  be  read  in  either  way, 
then. 

Wangel.  And  to  be  powerless  to  help  her!  To  have 
neither  resource  nor  remedy! 

Hesler.  What  if  you  made  up  your  mind  to  a  change 
of  residence — to  move  to  some  other  place,  where  you 
would  live  under  wider,  less  restricted  condilions? 

Wangel.  I  have  suggested  that  to  her.  But  she  will 
not. 

Hebler,     Not  that  either* 

{iioeat  up  toivard.'f  Ike  window  on  the  left.) 

Wangel.  Oh,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  make  any  possi- 
ble sacrifice. 

(Tor A  enters  htf  the  door  on  the  left.) 

Tora  {rapidlij  to  W.vngel).  Be  sure  you  do  not  go 
out  this  morning! 

Wangel.  No,  no,  certainly  not;  I  will  stay  at  home 
with  you,  {Poinh  to  Hesler.)  But  you  haven't  said 
good  morning ? 

Tora  {iiirns) .  Oh,  are  you  there,  Mr.  Hesler!  (Holds 
o7d  her  hand.)     Good  morning. 

Hesler.  Good  morning,  Mrs,  WangeL  So  you're 
not  bathing  to-day  ? 
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ToRA,  No,  no.  l>on*1  speak  to  me  of  bathing.  The 
water  is  si**kly  here  in  the  tionl.     Won*t  you  sit  dowu  ? 

Hesleh,  No,  thank  you.  Not  now.  {Ijooks  ai 
Wangki.,)  I  promised  the  girls  I  would  join  them  in 
the  garden. 

Wangel.     Well,  my  dear  friend — I  won't  keep  you. 

ToiiA.     You  will  prohahly  fiod  them  !»y  the  pond. 

Hesler.     I  shall  find  them»  Fm  sure, 

{He  noih  and  pa*sses  across  th^  veranda  and  out  to 
the  right,) 

Wangel  (rmng) .     Then  have  the  years  we  have  lived 

together  been  utterly  wasted  for  you  ? 

ToRA.  Oh,  don't  think  that.  I  have  had  all  from 
you  that  any  one  could  po.ssibly  desire.  But  the  yearn 
have  given  me  a  dearer  insiglit*  The  sense  of  ^hame  ba;s 
awakened  in  me.  I  see  it  now^ — the  life  we  lead  is  no  real 
and  true  marriage. 

Wangel,     I  can  strengthen  you  in  fighting  against  it, 

ToRA*     Yes,  if  I  had  the  witl  to  fight  against  it. 

Wangel.     Have  you  not  the  will  ? 

ToRA,     Oh,  that  is  just  what  I  don*t  know. 

Wangel.  You  most  try  to  make  sure  of  yourself. 
The  decision  is  to-night* 

Tora.  Yes,  think  of  it — !  The  deeision  so  near. 
The  deeision  for  all  time. 

Wangel.  To-morrow  he  will  be  gone.  Then  you 
will  be  free  [of  him].  [And  then  you  will  be  free  of  all 
your  doubts——] 

Tora.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  forfeited  my  true  fu^ 
tore. 

Wangel.     Your  true— — ? 
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ToiLi.     A  life  of  freedom  forfeited! 

W\NGEL*     Tora — do  you  love  tbis  man  [stranger]  ? 

ToRA.     Do  I—?     Oh  how  can  I  tell. 

Wangel,     That  you  must  try  to  find  out, 

ToHA,  It  is  no  use*  I  only  know  that  to  me  he  is 
mysterious,  and  that— — oh! 

Wangel,     — ^and  that ? 

Tora.  — ^and  that  I  feel  as  though  my  place  were  with 
him. 

WangeIi.     I  begin  to  undcrstarni 

Tora*  And  what  help  have  you  for  me?  What 
remedy  do  you  know  of? 

Wangel.  To-morrow.  He  will  be  ^one.  Then  you 
will  be  safe  from  disaster;  then  I  promise  lo  set  you  free. 
We  will  eancel  the  bargain,  Tora! 

Tora.     Oh  Wangel—! 

Wangel  (looks  oid  hdo  Uw  garden).  More  another 
time. 

(Arenholdt,  Annette,  Ltngstranu,  FitioA,  and 
B A LLEf^TED  upjH*ar  hchind  th e  arho u r.  B a llej^ted 
i*  earnjifuj  hi  ft  painting  maiertaift.) 

Arenholdt  (comiuij  up  on  to  the  veranda).  Ah,  I 
can  tell  you  we  have  been  laying  great  plans. 

Frida.  We  want  to  go  out  in  a  boat  this  evening, 
and- 

Lyngstrand.     [B.]     No,  no,  don*t  trll! 

Wangel.     We  two  have  also  been  laying  plans. 

Arenholdt*     No,  really? 

Wangel.     My  wife  is  going  lo  SkiolJvik  for  a  time 

Annette.     (loing  away  ? 

Arenholdt.     That  is  vrry  wisr. 

Wangel.  Tora  w^ants  to  gu  hunu^  again ;  home  to  the 
sea. 
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Ltngstrand.     ''The  Lady  from  the  Sea."     Yes,  one 
can  understand  that. 

Ballebted.     Understand  it  perfectly.  The  dying  mci^ 

maid  on  the  dr>'  land 

ToRA.     Why  do  you  eall  me  thatl 
BALLJi:aTED>     Oh  no.     I  wiLs  oidy  thinking  of  my  |iie» 
ture-     Good-bye,  good-bye- 

(Gwvr  ont  hij  the  garden  ffak.) 
FniDA  {mjll^  io  Ahnette).     Now  they've  lH^en  having 
another  conference. 

(A  tmnd'nervani  apetiJ!  Hw  door  on  the  right. ) 
Wahgel,     To  table.     Cnme  along.  An^ntioldt!     We 
will  drink  a  parting  cup  with  "the  lady  from  the  &ea," 
{They  u!!  go  towards  Hw  door  on  the  right.) 


FROM   THE  FIFTH  ACT 

ELLti>A.     I  mu^t  speak  witli  him  my«rlf.     If  you  will 
^t  set  mc  free,  then  he  MU&t  do  so.     Oae  of  the  uxMihigm  - 
must  be  dissolved. 

Wangel.  You  yourself  have  dissolved  ^he  relation- 
ship that  in  your  morbid  excitability  you  call  a  marriage. 
You  have  dissolved  it  and  that  is  enough. 

Eluda.  No,  no,  that  is  not  enough.  What  is  the 
use  of  your  putting  forward  a  thousand  rational  argu- 
ments. It  does  not  help  me  in  the  least,  if  my  own  feel- 
ings are  diflferent. 

Wangel.     And  they  are  so  still. 

Eluda.  They  will  always  be  so.  I  shall  always  feel 
as  I  do  now.  I  am  not  made  like  you.  You  can  lead 
your  life  of  reality  here  with  me,  and  feel  secure  and  happy 
in  it — ^and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  live  with  your 
memories. 
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Wangel.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  make  you  umlerstand 
Low  Jinmeusely  (liffcrcut  the  twi>  thiucrsare! 

Ellida.  Not  to  me.  I  t'aniu>t  lead  such  a  dual  ex- 
Lstenee.  I  eauuot  coutinue  in  it  any  longer.  ImpossU 
hie!  Perfcelly  impossihle.  Either  wholly  with  you  or 
wholly  with  liim! 

Wangel.  All  these  are  confused  feminine  ideas, 
Ellida!  Confused  feminine  fancies.  What  do  you  ^ain 
hy  his  releasmg  you  from  your  promise,  as  you  <*all  it. 
Does  that  make  you  free  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  w  ill  break 
the  power  he  exercises  over  you  ? 

Ellida,     AIi,  I  don't  know!     I  don't  know. 

Wangei*.  Oh  yes,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  so.  It  is  not  from  witlioul  that  your  liberation  will 
come.  Not  from  any  one  else.  It  is  from  within ^ — from 
yourself  that  liberation  must  come. 

Ei.UDA.  Oh  yes,  yes.  Do  you  think  I  don*t  feel  that. 
But  you  see,  Wangel— that  is  just  the  terrible  part  of  it, 
that 

Wangkl.     That- ? 

Ellida.  — that  I  often  feel  as  though  I  did  not  wish 
for  liberation  either. 

Wangel.     Then  I  know  no  help  for  you. 

Ellida.  Oh^  don*t  say  that  so  confidently.  There 
must  surety  be  something  in  the  world — something  between 
heaven  and  earth,  that  could  force  my  will  to  extricate 
me  from  all  this. 

Wangel.     I  know  of  nothing. 

Ellida.  And  yet  it  is  you  I  count  upon,  Wangel, 
You  I  ex|)e(*t  hel[>  from.     You  alone. 

Wangel.  l^>om  me,  with  whom  you  will  not  live  any 
longer. 

Ellida.     Will  ? 
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Wanuel.     Yes,  will. 
Ei.LlDA.     Say  rather,  can, 
Wan<jei.  {look^  searchiugti/  at  Iwr), 
liope, 

Ellida.     Yes,  do  you  not  think  so. 


In  that  there  is 


AxNETTE.     How  rould  father  say  such  a  thing! 

As^KEHOLM.  Il  appears  that  was  not  what  he  meauit. 
But  I  came  here  in  thai  belief.  And  I  think  it  is  quite 
exrusahh\  Annette.  So  umx)y  a  youn^  girl  t^omes  to  re- 
gard her  tutor  with  more  than  ordinar>^  attaehnirnt 

Annette.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  [—in  her  school- 
days]. 

AsKEHOLM,  I  have  myself  nior«  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  oljserve  something  of  the  sort.  But  then  the 
young  girls  leave  sehcMiI  and  enter  hfe.  Other  connec- 
tions are  formed,  aTid  nothing  is  h^ft  o^  th*'ir  relation  to 
the  tutor  than  a  warm  friendship — a  b:tle  hashful,  per- 
haps  

Annette.     Yes,  that  is  just  how  it  is 1 

Askehoijvi.  — a  little  inelineti  to  avoid  dwelling  on 
school-days  [the  last  year  at  school].  Well  then,  I  got 
your  father's  letter^ 

Annette.     Yes»  but  that  letter 

Askemolm.  Now  you  mustn't  interrupt  me,  dear 
Annette.  I  thought  at  any  rate  that  I  had  come  upon  «n 
exception.  I  accustomed  myself  to  the  thought  that  here 
was  a  young  girl  waiting  and  longing  for  me  to  come 
again.  When  a  man,  like  myself,  is  no  longer  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth,  sucJi  a  belief  or  illusion  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  impression.  A  vivid  affection  for  yiKi 
grew  up  in  me,  Annette.     I  felt  I  must  come  to  jou; 
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see  you  again;    tell  you  ttial  I  shared  the  feelings  which 
I  ImaginiHl  you  entertained  for  me. 

Annette.     But  now,  wlien  you  know  that  it  was  not 
so ? 


The  Stranger.     I   was  not  thinking  of  travellinp- 

dothes  and  trunks  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  have  on 
board  with  me  everything  she  recjuires  for  the  voyage;  and 
I  have  taken  a  cabin,  {To  Ellida.)  I  ask,  if  you 
will  go  with  me. 

Eluda.     If  I  will—! 

The  Stranger.  Yes,  you  must  choose  now.  In 
half  an  hour  it  will  be  too  late, 

Ellida.     What  makes  yon  hold  to  me  so  persi-^tenlly  ? 

The  Stranger.  Do  you  not  feel,  us  I  do,  that  we  two 
belong  to  each  other? 

Ellida*  Do  you  mean  because  of  tliat  promise, 
which ? 

The  Stranger*  Promises  bind  no  one:  neither  man 
nor  woman.  If  I  liold  to  you  persistcnlly.  it  is  because 
I  cannot  do  otherwise. 

Eluda,     Why  did  you  not  come  sooner? 

Wangel.     Ellida—^! 

(Tub:    Stranger    climbs    slowit/    over    the    (jar den 
fence  and  comes  nearer,) 

Eluda  {shrinks behind  TiVangel) .  What  is  it  ?  What 
do  you  want  ? 

The  Stranger.     You  ask  why  I  did  not  come  sooner, 

Eluda.     Yes,  I  asked  that. 

The  Stranger.  Three  years  ago  I  was  on  my  way 
to  you.  At  last  I  had  l>eeu  so  far  successful  that  I  could 
come  for  you.     Take  you  home  with  me,  Kllida. 

Wangel.     Where  is  your  home? 
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The  Strangek.  A  little  everj^where.  Spread  over 
the  wholp  earlli.     And  over  the  whole  sea  too,  I  think. 

Eluda.  And  to  that  vast  home  you  would  have 
brought  me  then! 

The  Strangeh,  I  would  have,  yes.  But  then  came 
the  shipwreck  in  the  Channel*  All  j^ouet  hn^k.  sloc^k  and 
barrel,  ail  that  I  hafl  seraped  together*  Then  to  work 
again.  For  you,  Ellida.  Now  I  am  back  here.  For 
the  last  lime.  Will  you  eome  with  me?  Or  will  you 
stay  here  with  him! 

Wangel  (looking  at  her).     Choose! 

Ellida.     Oh,  I  cannot — !     I  don't  know— — ! 
(A  belt  in  heard  in  the  distance,) 

The  Stranger.  There  goes  the  w^arning  bell.  Xow 
you  must  say  yes  or  no. 

Ellida.  To  liave  to  decide!  To  decide  for  all  tiniel 
To  do  what  can  never  be  undone! 

The  Stranger,     Never, 

Ellida.     If  I  went  with  you ^ 

Wangel.     If  you  went^ — I 

Ellida.     — should  I  he  going  to  my  happiness! 

The  Stranger.  You  must  find  that  out,  I  cannot 
tell  you  anything  certain. 

Ellida.  Oh,  what  is  it  that  tempts  and  allure?  and 
seems  to  drag  mc  into  the  unknown!  The  whole  might 
of  the  sea  is  centred  in  this  one  thing. 

Wangel.  I  see  it.  I  see  it.  Step  l>y  step  you  arc 
gliding  away  from  me* 

Ellida.  If  I  let  him  go  away  alone — .  If  I  stay  lie- 
hind  with  you^ — Wangel ^*an  you  assure  me  that  I  sluall 
never  come  to  regret  it? 

Wangel.     Never  regret ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  yes,  for  it  can  never  be  undone!  Can 
you  assure  mc  that  I  shall  never  come  to  regret  it  ? 
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Wang  EL.     No,  Ellida— I  cannot, 

{ The  bell  i,f  heard  afjtiifi .) 

The  Stranger  {to  Ellida).  There  is  the  second 
bell. 

Ellida  (goes  up  to  him  ami  laifs  her  haml  on  his  arm,) 
Thcii  I  am  going  wltli  you. 

Wangel  (io  himself).     I  knew  it. 

The  Stranger,  At  last  you  have  made  your  choice, 
ElHda. 

Ellida.  There  is  no  choice  in  this.  I  am  going  vvitli 
you  because  I  must.     Cannot  do  otherwise. 

The  Stranger.  No,  for  I  am  the  strongest.  But 
now  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  offer  you.  I  would 
not  tell  you  anything  before.  For  I  did  not  wish  to  en- 
tice you.  Of  your  own  will  you  were  to  go  where  I  go. 
But  now  you  shall  hear 

Ellida.  I  will  hear  nothing!  It  is  the  unknown  that 
draws  me.     Inlo  that  I  will  go. 

Wangel.  l^et  me  give  you  a  lilUe  assistance  on  the 
way,  Ellida. 

Ellida.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Wangel.  I  do  not  wish  your  hap|»!ness  to  l>e  clouded 
by  remorse  or  regret  at  the  thought  of  me.  You  are  not 
leaving  me  against  your  will.  I  set  you  free.  I  cancel 
our  bargain. 

Ellida.  Is  this  true,  Wangel,  Do  you  mean  it  from 
your  inmost  heart? 

Wangel,  Yes,  from  the  inmost  depths  of  my  heart  I 
mean  it. 

Ellida.     And  can  you  do  ill 

Wangel.     I  can,  because  I  love  you- 

Ellida.  And  you  have  come  to  love  me  so  truly  and  so 
dearly. 
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Wangel*  The  years  of  our  marriage  have  broughl 
this  about. 

Ellida,     And  I  have  been  blind  to  it* 

Wang  EL,  Your  thoughts  went  in  other  directioof^ 
Listen  to  me,  Ellida.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  me 
to  prevent  your  going  away  with  this  stranger.  I  do  nal 
prevent  you.  You  are  now  a  free  woman,  with  full  right 
to  go  where  you  wilL 

Ellida,     This  transforms  everything. 

{The  steamer  bell  rings  for  the  third  linie.) 

The  Stil^^nger.     Do  you  hear!     Come  awayt 

Ellida.     I  can  never  go  with  you  after  tliis. 

The  Stranger,     You  will  not  go! 

Ellida  {to  Wangel)*  After  this  I  can  never  leave 
you. 

Wang  EL.     ElHda— -! 

The  Stranger.     It  is  all  over  then, 

Ellida.     Yes,  irrevocably. 

The  Str.\nger.  I  see  there  is  something  that  is 
stronger  than  my  will. 

Ellida.  Your  will  has  no  longer  a  feathers  weight 
with  me.  For  me  you  are  a  dead  man,  who  has  cume 
back  from  the  sea.  But  I  am  no  longer  in  terror.  And 
you  fascinate  me  no  more. 

The  Stranger.  Goml-bye,  Ellida!  (He  vaults  ovtr 
the  fence.)  Henceforth  you  are  nothing  but  a  half -for- 
gotten dream  in  my  life. 

{He  goes  out  to  the  left.) 

Wangel,     How^  came  this  transformation  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  do  you  not  understand  that  it  came 
through  liberation, 

W angel.     And  the  unknown  fascinates  you  no  longer. 

Elud^,  No  longer.  I  was  free  to  choose  it;  and 
therefore  I  was  able  to  reject  it. 
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Wangel.  And  now  you  will  come  to  me  again,  will 
you  not,  EUida? 

Ellida  (throuymg  herself  on  his  neck).  Yes*  Wangel 
— now  I  wiH  come  to  you  again.  I  can  now,  for  now  I 
come  to  you  in  freedom. 

Wangel.  Ellida!  Ellida  1  Oh,  to  think  that  we  two 
can  now  live  for  each  other 

Ellida.     — and  for  our  memories.     Yours  as  well  ag 


mme 

WakgeIj,     Yes*  can  we  not,  dearest! 
Ellida,     — and  for  our  two  children,  Wangell 
Wangel,     Ours — I     {Kijfses  her  fiands  joyfully  and 
quickly,)     Oh,  I  thank  you  for  that  word  more  than  I 
can  telH 

(Arnholm,  Annbtte,  Lyngstrand,  Frida,  Bal- 
LESTEDj  and  a  number  of  tonmspeople  and  summer 
visitors  conie  along  ike  footpath.) 
Frida,     Just  look,  isn't  father  gallant* 
Ballested.     It  is  summer  time,  mifis. 
Arnholm.     The  English  steamer  is  under  way. 
Lyngstrand,     The  last  trip  of  the  season. 
Balle8TED.     "Soon  will  all  the  straits  l>e  ice-bound/* 
as  the  poet  says.     It  is  sad,  Mrs,  Wangel*     But  I  slick 
to  what  I*ve  said.     Human  beings  really  can  acclam^^ — 
acclimatise  themselves. 

Ellida.     Yes,  in  freedom  they  can»  Mr,  Ballested. 
{The  great  steamer  glides  noiselessly  down  the  fiord, 
Ths  music  is  heard  closer  inshore,) 
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The  pale,  apparenlly  cold  beauty.  Expect<i  great 
things  of  life  and  tlie  joy  of  life. 

The  man  who  has  now  finally  won  her,  lioraely  in  ap- 
pearance, but  honourable,  and  a  gifted,  liberal-minded 
man  of  scienee, 

Hedda:     I  have  no  gift  for  anything  but  being  bored. 

That  life  should  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  offer  one. 

Supposing  he  were  to  go  in  for  politics. 

Brack.     That  is  not  in  his  line. 

H.     But  perhaps  I  could  get  him  into  it. 

Do  you  think  he  would  ever  get  into  the  ministry. 

Brack*  For  that  he  would  have  to  be  a  very  rich 
man. 

IL  Yea  and  then — I  doubt  if  it  would  bring  me  any 
satiisfaction  in  the  long  run. 

Lovborg:     I  have  led   a   rather    wild  life»   they  say. 
Now  I  have  to  make  amends. 
But  I  cannot  renounce. 


NB! 

Brack  had  always  thought  that  Hedda's  short  engage- 
ment to  Tesman  would  come  to  nothing. 

Hedda  spcak.s  of  how  she  felt  herself  set  aside,  step  by 
step,  when  her  father  was  no  longer  in  favour,  when  he 
retired  and  died  without  leaving  anything. — It  then  came 
upon  her^  in  her  bitterness,  that  it  was  for  his  sake  she  bad 
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been  made  mucli  of. — ^And  then  slie  was  already  between 
'i^  and  ^ti.     In  danger  of  heeominf]f  an  old  maid. 

She  thinks  that  in  reah'ty  Tesman  only  feels  a  vain 
pride  in  having  won  her.  Ills  solicityde  for  her  h  tlie 
same  as  is  ishown  for  a  Ihoroughbred  horse  or  a  valuable 
sporting  dog. — This,  however,  does  not  offend  her.  She 
merely  regards  It  as  a  fact* 

Hedda  says  to  Brack  that  she  does  not  think  Teaman 
ean  he  called  ridicolous.  But  in  reality  she  finds  him  so. 
Later  on  she  finds  him  pitiable  as  well. 

Tesman;  Could  yoo  not  call  me  by  my  Christian 
name  ? 

Hedda:  No,  indeed  I  could  n't  ^unless  they  had 
given  you  some  other  name  than  the  one  you  have. 

Tesman  puts  Lovborg*s  manuscript  in  his  pockel  so 
that  it  may  not  be  lost.  Afterwards  jl  is  Hedda  who.  by 
a  casual  remark,  with  tentative  intention,  gives  him  the 
idea  of  keeping  it. 

Then  he  reads  it.  A  new  line  of  thought  is  revealed  to 
him.  But  the  strain  of  the  situation  increases.  Uedda 
awakens  his  jealousy. 
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In  the  3rd  act  one  thing  after  another  comes  to  light 
about  I^ovborg*s  adventures  in  the  course  of  the  nighL 
At  last  he  comes  himself,  in  rjuiet  despair.  **  Where  h 
the  manuscript  ?^'  **  Did  I  not  leave  it  behind  me  here?*' 
He  does  not  know  that  he  has  done  so.  Bui  after  alt  of 
what  use  is  the  manuscript  to  him  now!  He  is  writing  of 
the  '* moral  doctrine  of  the  future"!  When  he  has 
just  been  let  out  of  the  police  cells! 


Hedda's  despair  is  that  there  are  doubtless  so  manr 
chances  of  happines'^  in  the  worid,  but  that  she  caojioi 
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disfover  them.     It  is  the  want  of  an  object  in  life  that 
torments  her. 

Wlien  Hedda  beguiles  T.  into  leading  E.  L.  into  ruin, 
it  is  done  to  test  T.'s  character. 


It  is  in  Iledda's  presence  that  the  irresisti!>!e  craving 
for  excess  always  comes  over  E.  L. 


Tesman  cannot  understand  that  E.  L.  could  wish  to 
base  his  future  on  injury  to  another. 


Hedda.  Do  I  hale  T.  ?  No,  not  at  all.  I  only  find 
him  l>oring. 

Brack.     But  noliody  else  thinks  so. 

Hedda,  Neither  is  there  any  one  but  myself  who  is 
married  to  him. 

Brack.       ,   .  .  not  at  all  boring* 

Hedda:  Heavens,  you  always  want  me  to  express  my- 
self so  correctly.  Very  well  then.  T.  is  not  boring,  but 
I  am  bored  l>y  living  with  him. 

Hedda:  .  .  .  had  no  prospects.  Well,  pcrhafys  you 
would  have  liked  to  see  me  in  a  convent  (home  for  unmar- 
ried ladies). 

Hedda:  .  .  *  then  isn*t  it  an  honourable  thing  to 
profit  by  one's  person  ?  Don't  actresses  and  others  turn 
their  advantages  into  profit?  I  had  no  other  capital, 
Marriage— I  tliought  it  was  like  buying  an  annuity. 

Hedda:  Remember  that  I  am  the  cliild  of  an  old 
man— and  a  worn-out  man  too — or  past  his  prime  at  any 
rate  ^Perhaps  that  has  left  its  mark. 

Brack:  Upon  my  word,  X  believe  you  have  begun  to 
brood  over  problems. 
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Hcdda:     Well,  whal  cannot  one  lapse  into  when  one 
bad  gone  and  got  -married. 


Miss  R.  (walkimf  aboui  the  room).  There*  Now  we 
can  see  all  the  finery.  Yes»  yes — it  looks  well,  BerUu 
Flowers   everywhere. 

Bert  A.  They  were  all  sent  in  last  night.  So  that 
they  might  keep  fresh  of  course.  But  this  a  lady  brought 
herself — just  before  you  rarae,   Miss. 

Miss  Rising.  Yes,  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Wheo 
a  young  couple  come  home  from  their  honeymoon 
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Miss  Rising.     Oh  well — just  at  first.     You  must 
as  well  as  you  can. 

Berta*     Most  like  she'll  be  terrif>le  ^rand  in  her  ways. 

Miss  Rising.  Well,  you  can't  wonder  al  that.  Think 
of  the  sort  of  life  she  was  accustomed  to  in  her  father** 
time. 

Berta.  YeSy  and  if  I  only  had  to  do  with  Master  AxeU 
it  would  be  easy  enough. 

Miss  Rising,  No,  Axel  is  not  difficult  to  please.  If 
he  only  ha^s  whal  he  has  always  lieen  atHUstunied  to»  he's 
satisfied.  But  l>y-t he-bye,  you  inustn't  call  him  Master 
Axel  any  more.     In  future  you  must  say  Dr.  Tesman. 
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TnilEN.     Yes,  you  may  he  sure  I  have. 
Miss  Rising.     And  whal  do  you  think  of  it? 
Ti-^sAiAN.     I'm    delif^hted.     Hi  is    is    the    very    house  I 
Hcdda  wanted  to  live  in.     She  said  often  and  often,  l^efore 
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we  were  engaged,  Umt  she  would  iifmr  rare  lo  live  any- 
where Ijut  in  StHTrlury  Fnlk's  villa. 

Mis8  RiHiNc.  Aiul  1h>w  lucky  it  was  that  this  very 
house  should  be  ti>  let  [for  sale]. 

Tesman.  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  I  was  glad  to  hear  of 
it*  Anil  Hedda  loo — when  you  wrote  about  it.  And 
how  comfortably  you  have  arranged  it  all. 

Miss  Rising.     So  you  really  think  that,  dear  Axel  ? 

Tesman  [{nnng)].     Yes,  it  is  simply  splendid,  I  think. 

Miss  Rising.  So  do  I,  And  Judge  Brack  says 
the  same. 

Tesman  (looking  round),  [{feeling  ike  chairs,)]  Fancy 
— carved  furniture!     What  I  have  always  been  wan  ting- 


Miss  Rising,  WelU  you  see,  now  you  will  he  made 
professor,  and  then  you  will  at  once  have  your  own  salary 
to  depend  upon— 

Tesman.     That  IS  a  matter  of  course-     But   in  any 
case  I  am  not  yet  appointed- 
Miss   Rising,     Oh*  you   may  be  sure  they  will   l>e 
quick  about  appointing  you — as  soon  as  they  hear  you 
are  home  again.  ' 

Tesman.  Yes,  that  may  be  so.  But  just  suppose  that 
to-morrow  I  fall  down  in  the  street  and  lie  there! 

Miss  Rising  (luughing).  Oh*  there  is  no  fear  of  that. 
A  man  who  is  born  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  he 
doesn't  fall  down  in  the  street,  you  may  be  sure.  The 
people  who  want  to  stand  in  your  way,  they  falL  Holger 
I^ivborg — Ijis  fall  was  the  worst.  And  now  he  has  to 
lie  on  the  bed  he  has  made  for  himself— poor  [unfortu- 
nate] creature. 

Tesman.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him?  Since  I 
went  away  ? 
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Miss  Rising.  Only  I  hat  he  lias  publiaheil  a  netf 
book 

Tesman.     What!     Retenlly? 

Miss  Rising.  Yes,  hut  heaven  knows  whether  it  can 
be  worth  mucli  ?  Ah^ — when  your  new  book  appear*. 
Axel!     That  will  he  another  slory,  won't  it! 

Tesman.  Yes,  it  won't  be  long  now.  Auntie.  Fur 
now  it  will  be  very  easy  for  me — I  feel  that, 

(Hedda,  in  a  morning  fjoum,  enU-rit  by  the  corner 
door  on  the  left.) 

Miss  Rising  {going  to  nieet  her).  Good  morning* 
my  dear  Hedda!     (iood  morning! 

Hedda  {holds  out  her  hand),  Ciood  mornings  dear 
Aunt!     So  early  a  call!    That  is  kind  of  you. 

Miss  Rising.  Well — ^has  the  bride  slept  well  in  ht^r 
new  home? 

Hedda,  Oh  yes»  thanks — passably.  But  of  course 
one  has  always  to  aeeustom  one's  self  lo  new  surround- 
ings, Li ille  by  little.  (Looking  hi  trard^  the  h'/t.)  Oh  — 
there  the  servant  Las  fjjone  and  opened  tlie  veranda  door. 
and  let  in  a  whole  flw>d  of  sunshine. 

Miss  Rising  (going  towurd.^  tfu'  door),    I  will  shut 

Hedda.  No,  no,  not  that-  Tesman,  please  let  down 
the  Venetian  blinds.     That  will  give  a  softer  light, 

Tesmax  (goes  to  the  door).  All  right — all  right — 
There  now,  Hedda,  now  you  have  both  fresh  air  and 
shade, 

Hedda.     Yes,  fresh  air  we  certainly  must  have,  with 
all  these  stacks  of  flowers — .     (.4^  the  table,)     IV m^ 
shall  never  get  on  with  this  servant. 

Miss  Rising.     Not  get  on  with  Berta ! 

Tesman,     You  don* I  know  how  good  Berta  is. 

Hedda,     Well,  but  just  look  hen?.     She  has  left  her 
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old  bonnet  lying  about  on  a  chair.  Just  fancy,  if  any 
one  should  come  in  and  see  it! 

Tesman.     Why  Hedda!     That's  Aunt  Jane's  bonnet! 

Hedda.     Whatl     No  really 

Misa  Rising  {taking  up  the  bonnet).  And,  what's 
more»  it's  not  old*  Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda.     No,  of  course — I  can  see  that  now. 

Miss  Rising  (half  in  tears) ^  And  I  only  bought  it  in 
honour  of  your  coming  home. 

Hedda.     Bui  my  dear  good  Miss  [Aunl]  Rising 

Missi  Rising  (ttiing  on  the  bonnei).     Yes,  indeed  I  did. 

Hedda*     No,  but  look  here,  Aunl  Jane— — - 

Tesman.  Hedda  is  a  little  short-sighted,  you  know. 
Auntie 

Miss  Rising.  Well,  well,  I*m  sure  it  isn't  worth  say- 
ing any  more  about  such  a  trifle. — But  now  I  must  see 
about  getting  back  into  town.  And  to  Sister  Rina,  poor 
dear,— My  parasol  ?  Ah,  here  it  is.  For  this  is  mine 
too.  {Midlers^  Not  Berta's.  {CordiaUij  to  them  holh.) 
W^ell,  good-bye,  good-bye,  dears!  Ciood-l>ye,  Axel! 
Heaven  be  thanked  that  everything  is  well  with  you. 

Hedda.     Good-bye,  Aunt  Jane! 

Tesman.     And  mind  you  come  and  see  us  again  soon. 

Miss  Rising.  A  thousand  thanks,  my  boy.  You 
may  be  sure  I  shalK     {She  goes  out  btf  the  it  all  dour,) 

Hedda.  Do  you  think  she  was  angry  with  me  about 
that  bonnet  ? 

Tesman.  No,  not  angr)-.  But  I  think  she  was  a  lit- 
tle annoyed. 

Hedda,  Welb  but  what  an  idea,  to  pitcli  her  bonnet 
al)out  in  tlie  drawing-room  ?  When  she  comes  to  call. 
How  can  she  think  of  such  a  thing  ?     No  one  does  it* 

Tesman.  W'etl  you  may  be  sure  Aunt  Jane  wonH 
do  it  again. 
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Hedda.  In  any  case,  I  shall  manaf^e  to  make  it  up 
With  her. 

Tesman.     Yes,  my  dear  Hedda,  please  do  that. 

Medda«  I  will  ask  a  few  gootl  friends  to  spend  the 
evening  with  us  to-morrow.  And  then  I  can  ask  her 
at  the  same  lime. 

Tesman*  Yes,  do,  Hedda  I  For  remember  what  sh« 
has  been  to  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Hedda.  And  besides,  it  may  be  useful  to  keep  her 
about  us.  For  this  servant— ^we  evidently  can't  depend 
upon  hen 

Tesman.  And  there's  one  thing  more  you  could  do 
that  would  delight  her  heart. 

Hkdda.     What  is  it  ? 

Tehman.  If  you  eoulfl  only  prevail  on  yourself — ►.  For 
my  sake,  Hedda!     If  you  could  sayrfu  to  her  in  Future, 

Hedda.  No  no,  Tesman — you  really  musin*l  ask 
that  of  me.  I  have  told  you  so  already.  I  shall  call  her 
** Aunt'*— and  you  must  be  satisfied  with  that.  I  bai'e 
never  said  du  even  to  my  own  uncles  and  aunts* 

Tesman.  No  no — if  you're  not  used  to  it — .  Wlmt 
are  you  looking  at,  Hedda? 

Hedda.  Oh,  Fm  only  lookhig  at  my  old  pianoforte. 
It  doesn't  go  at  all  v^'cll  with  all  the  olher  things. 

Tebman.  Th  *  first  time  I  draw  my  salary.  III  see 
about  exchanging  it. 

Hedda.  No»  no — no  exchanging.  I  don't  want  to 
part  with  it.  I  wou!d  rather  have  it  in  my  own  lilllr 
rwim,  and  then  gel  another  here  in  its  place.  When  it*s 
convenient,  I  mean, 

Tesman.     Yes»  of  course  we  could  do  that, 

Hedda  (fakes  up  the  homfuei  frtrm  the  piano).  These 
flowers  were  not  here  last  night  when  we  arrived, 

Tesman*     Aunt  Jane  must  have  brought  them. 
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Hedda  (examining  the  bouquet).  A  visiting-card 
{Talceii  it  ami  reafU.)  "Shall  rclurn  later  in  Ine  day." 
— Can  you  guess  whose  card  it  is  ? 

Tesman.     No.     Wliose  ? 

Hedda*     Mrs*  Klf.slad\s.     An  ohJ  flame  of  yours, 

Tesman.     Is  it  i^ally?     So  Mrs.  Elfstad  is  in  town! 

IIedua*  It's  odd  that  she  should  call  upon  ns.  I 
have  scarcely  seen  lier  since  we  k*ft  school. 

Tesman.  I  haven't  seen  her  either  for — heaven  knows 
how  long.  I  wonder  how  she  can  endure  to  live  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  hole. 

Hedda  (witk  sudden  ammMi^n).  But  hwik  here — 
isn't  it  somewliere  in  those  parts  that  he— that—  Holger 
Lovborg  IS  living? 

Tesman  {smiling}.  Fotir  old  flame,  Hedda ?  Yes,  he 
is  somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  counln. 

(Bert A  etiters  by  the  hall  door.) 

Berta.  That  lady,  ma'am,  that  brought  some  flowers 
a  little  while  ago,  is  here  again.  iPoiTding.)  The  flow- 
ers you  have  in  your  hand,  ma'am. 

Hedda,     Ah,  is  she  ?     Weil,  show  her  in  at  once. 
(Behta  opens  tlw  door  for  Mrs.  Elfstad,  and  goes 
out  herseif.) 

Hedda  {receives  her  warmly).  How  do  you  do,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Elfstad?     How  delightful  to  see  you  again! 

Mrs.  Elfstad  (nervom,  but  self-controlled).  Yes,  it's 
a  very  long  time  since  we  met. 

Tesman  {gives  her  his  hafid).     And  we  too, 

[Thanks,  thanks^  I  hardly  knew  whether  ImightcalL] 

Hedda.  And  a  thousand  thanks  for  these  lovely 
flowers 


Tesman.    His  book? 
a  new  book  ? 


Then  he  has  really  publij^hed 
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^Ihs,  Elf^tad.  Yes,  a  big  book  called  '*  Sociologr** 
Haven't  you  heard  of  it,  Mr.  Tesman  P 

Tesman,     No,  huw  should  I  have  lieard  of  it  ? 

Hedda.  You  see,  we*ve  been  roving  about  all  over 
the  place 

Tesman.  My  aunt  did  say  something  about  it  just 
now — .     When  did  Ihe  book  come  out? 

Mhs.  Elfhted.  About  a  fortnight  a^o.  And  since  it 
has  sold  so  well,  and  been  so  much  read — ^and  made 
such  a  sensation^— 

Hedda.     Has  it  indeed  ? 

Tesman.  It  must  be  something  lie  lias  had  lying  by 
since  his  better  days. 


Mrs.  Elfsted,     Here  it  is, 

{She  lumd^  him  a  slip  of  paper,) 

Tesman.     Good,  good.     Then  I'll  go  in— — 

Hedda.     Be  sure  you  write  liim  a  cordial  letter*     And 
a  good  long  one  too. 

Tesman.     Yes»  I  will. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     But  please,  please  don't  say  aaythifig 
about  me  I 

Tesman.    No,  no — if  you  don't  want  me  to. 

[H,     Look  there.     Take  those  with  you, 

T.     What  arc  they  ? 

H.     Your  slippers. 

T.     Oh  yes,  I  forgot.] 

{He  ijoea  out  by  ths  door  in  the  comer  on  Die  right.) 


Hedda,     No,  that's  clear. 
Mrs.   Elpsteo.     And   then 
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i Differ  L.ovt: 


e  to  sit  writing  m 
Chiefly  when  my  husband  was  away 
-perhaps   he   is  often 


Hedda*     Did  1 
an  office? 

Mrs.  Elfsted. 
on  official  business. 

IIedda.     And    your    husband- 
away  from  home? 

Mfia.  Elfsted.  Yes,  Being  sheriff,  you  know,  he 
has  to  travel  about  a  good  deal  in  his  dtslriet. 

Hedda  (leaning  towards  ker^  itith  both  hand^  oti  her 
shoulder).  Thea — my  poor,  sweet  Thea— now  you  must 
tell  me  everj^thing — exactly  as  it  stands. 

Mas.  Elfsted.  Well  then,  you  must  question  me. 
Question  me  about  anything  you  please!  And  I  will  try 
to  answer. 

Hedda,     What  sort  of  a  man  t^  your  husband » Thea  ? 

Mrs,  Elfsted.     W^hat  sort  of  a  man  ? 

Hedda.  W^elK  I  mean — ^you  know — ^in  everyday  life. 
Is  he  kind  to  you? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  I  am  sure  he  means  well  in  ever)  thing. 
And  no  dou'^t  everyone  else  thinks  so  loo.  I  mean,  the 
few  people  who  visit  us. 

Heuda.     Then  you  don't  se€  much  society. 

Mrs,  Elfsted.     No. 

Hedda.     But  can  you  endure  it,  year  after  year? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  No,  I  cannot.  Nor  can  I  endure 
that  any  more— after  this. 

Hedda.  Not  ihaif  you  say?  Then  is  there  some- 
thing else? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Everything! 

Hedda.  Your  husband  must  l*e  much*  much  older 
than  you.  There  is  at  least  twenty  years'  difference  be- 
tween you,  is  there  not? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Yes,  that  is  true.  too.  Everything 
about  him  is  repellent  to  me!     We  have  not  a  thought  in 
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common!  We  have  never  had  a  single  point  of  sympathy 
■ — he  and  I. 

Hedda.  But  is  he  not  fond  of  you  all  the  same? 
At  heart  ?     In  ttis  own  way  ? 

Mrs.  Elfstei).  Oh  no— please  don't  think  tliat. 
He  regards  me  simply  as  a  useful  property'.  And  then 
it  doesn't  cost  much  to  keep  me.     I  am  not  expensive. 

IIedda.     That  is  stupid  of  you. 

Mrs.  Elfsted  {shakes  her  head).  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise— not  with  him, 

Hedda.  No,  no^f  you  can't  make  him  realJy  caw 
for  you . 

Mrs.  Elfsted,  He  can't  care  for  any  one  but  him-* 
self — and  perhaps  a  little  for  the  children. 

Hedda,     And  for  Holger  Lovborg,  Thea. 

Mrs.  I^lfsted  (iookinfj  at  her).  For  Holger  Ltivborg! 
What  puts  that  into  your  head  ? 

Hedda,  Well,  my  dear — ^when  he  lets  you  go — . 
When  he  sends  you  after  him  all  the  way  to  town, 

Mrs.  Elfsted  (smilmg  twrvoushj).  Oh»  of  course. 
Yes,  yes —  {Vchemenfh/,  buf  not  Itfudiy,)  No — I  mav 
just  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it!  I  can't  sit  here 
telling  lies  any  longer.  For  it  must  all  come  out  in  any 
case. 

Hedda,     IJes!     Why,  dear  Thea 1 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short — ^- 
My  husband  did  not  know  that  I  was  coming. 

Hedda,     What!     Your  husband  didn't  know  it! 

Mrs,  Elfsted.  No,  of  course  not.  For  that  matter, 
he  was  away  from  home  himself — he  was  travelling.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  couldn't  indeed — so  utterly 
alone  as  I  should  have  been  in  future. 

Hedda.     Well?     And  then,» 
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Mrs.  Elfsted,  So  I  put  together  a  few  little  lliings — 
what  I  Deeded  most^ — as  quietly  as  possiblf .  And  then 
I  left  the  hou^e. 

Hedda-     Without  a  word? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Yes — and  took  the  steamer  first. 
And  then  the  train  to  town. 

Hedda,     Why,  my  df^ar,  j;ood  Thea 1 

Mrs.  Elfbted.     What  else  could  I  |wssil>ly  do? 

Hedda.  But  what  do  you  think  your  husband  will 
say  when  you  go  home  again  ? 

Mrs,  Elfsted  {looks  at  her).     Back  to  himf 

Hedda.     Of  course. 

Mrs.  Elfsted  (rhes  a?id  mores  about  the  room).  I 
shall  never  go  back  to  him  again. 

Hedda  (turn^  071  the  sofa  andfoUoivs  iter  with  her  et/es). 
Then  you  have — ^left  house  and  home — for  good  and  all  ? 
l^eft  even  thing  ? 

MbSp  Elfsted.  A  thing  of  that  sort  cannot  be  un- 
done. 

Hedda  {rises  from  the  sofa  and  goes  towards  her) ,  But, 
Thea,  did  you  think  well  over  this? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  I  thought  over  nothing.  I  only  did 
what  I  thought  I  hml  to  do, 

Hedda.  And  what  are  your  plans  now?  What  do 
you  think  of  doing  ? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  I  don't  know  yet.  I  only  know  this, 
that  I  must  live  where  he  is — if  I  am  to  live  at  all. 

Hedda.  Sit  down  a  moment — then  you  will  be  calmer. 
{7he^  seat  thcmsefre^  at  the  table.)  How  did  this — this 
understanding^>etween  you  and  Holger  liivborg  come 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh»  I  suppose  it  grew  up  gradually. 
As  I  saw  that  I  had  gained  a  sort  of  influence  over  him, 

Hedda.    So  you  had  that  ? 
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Mrs.  Elfsted.  lie  gave  up  his  had  liabiU.  Not 
because  I  asked  him  to,  for  I  never  dared  do  that,  Bui 
of  course  he  saw  that  tliey  were  repulsive  to  tiie;  and  so 
he  dropped  everything  of  that  sort. 

Hedda  {with  slight  mockery),  Tlien  you  have  re- 
claimed him — as  the  saying  goes. 

Mrs*  Elfsted.  And  he  haF  made  a  real  human  being 
of  me—taught  me  to  think»  and  lo  understand  so  mtniy 
things. 

Hedda.     Did  he  give  you  lessons  too»  then  ? 

MiiJ5.  Elfsted.  No»  not  exactly  lessons.  But  he 
talked  to  me — -talked  about  sueh  an  infinity  of  tiling;). 

Hedda.     Sc-ientific  things,  I  suppose. 

Mrs,  Elfsted.  Yes,  that  sort  of  thing.  Why  do 
you  smile?  Rememher,^ — up  there  I  was  not  situated 
as  you  are  here.  You  have  your  husband  to  explain  so 
mueh  to  you, 

Hedda  (dryly).  Yes,  I  have.  But  do  you  think  it 
amusing  to  sit  and  listen  to  explanations? 

Mrs.  Elfsted,  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  DonH  you  think 
so  too? 

Hedda.  No,  most  certainly  I  don't.  I  tliink  it  horri- 
bly boring.  (Glatices  toivard.KTEs^Viyi* indoor.)  But  that*s 
between  ourselves,  of  course. 

Mr.s.  Elfsted.  Everything  must  be  between  our- 
selves. For  heaven*s  sake — all  that  I*ve  been  telling 
you  just  now. 

Hedda.     Oh,  I  suppose  Tesman  may 

Mrs.  Elfsted  (fftrtigffUuy  iciih  herself).  Hedda — 
there  is— on^  thing  more. 

Hedda.     And  what  is  that? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  I  donU  feel  at  all  sure  what  will  be 
the  end  of  it — between  Holger  I^ivborg  and  me.  Whether 
it  will  be  nothing  but  close  friendship— ^n  his  side. 
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Hedda.     What  ?     Aro  you  not  sure  of  himt  Ihen  ? 

Mkh.  Elfstkd.  Yes,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  now. 
Now  tt»at  I  have  left  house  and  home  for  his  sake.  But 
— but — oh,  HedJa,  tliere  is  mmw  one  that  stands  between 
us, 

Hedda.     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  Elfsted*  Some  one  who  has  hurt  him  and  in- 
jured him  so  profoundly — .  But  whom  I  don't  Wlieve 
he  can  ever  forget  in  spite  of  that, 

Hedda  {rises  slowltf,  rests  her  hands  on  the  table  mid 
fixes  her  eyes  uptm  her),     \Mio  is  it  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Elfsted,     Yourself,  Hedda. 

Hedda,     Can    this   be — !     Hush!     (Glances   to-wards 
Tbsman's  door.)     Hush,  he's  coming!     (Whisf.iers.)     For 
God*s  sake,  Thea— let  all  this  be  between  ourselves! 
(Axel  Tesman,  wiih  a  letter  iJi  his  hand,  comes fram 
his  room,) 

Tesman.     There  now;   the  letter  is  finished, 

Hedda.  That's  right,  Mrs,  Elfsted  and  I  were 
thinking  of  going  out, 

Tesman,  (iood.  Tlien  perhaps  you  will  post  this 
when  you  go. 

Hedda  (takes  the  letter).     I  will  tell  the  maid  to. 

Tesman*     Yes,  of  course;   that  is  what  I  meant. 
(Berta  enters  from  the  hall.) 

Bert  a.  Judge  Brack  wishes  to  know  if  Mrs.  Tesman 
will  receive  him, 

Hedda.  Yes^  ask  Judge  Brack  to  come  in.  And 
look  here — put  this  letter  in  the  post. 

Behta  (taking  the  ktter).     Yes,  ma*am, 

(She  opens  the  door  far  Judge  Brack  and  goes  out 
herself.) 

Brack.     May  one  venture  to  call  so  early  in  the  day? 

Hedda,     Of  course  you  may. 
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^^^^^M        Tesman 

Weleome  at  any  time.     (IiUroducing  him,)     ^M 

^^^^^     Mrs.  Elf-stt 

^d — Jud^e  Brack.                                                           ^M 

^^^^^^-        Brack. 

Ah,  delighted H 

^^^^^B       Hedda. 

It's  nice  to  see  you  by  daylight.  Judge.           ^M 

^                   BRArK. 

And  1  think  it*s  nice  to  see  you  and  your  hus-      ^B 

^^^H           band  in  your  honic,     Wliere  I  have  iieen  arranging  the       H 

i^^^H          empty  rooms  and  putttnu;  tliem  into  shape.                               J 

^^^^^H       Tesman 

I  ean't  thank  yon  sufficiently. ^^H 

^^^^^^B           BflACK* 

Oh,  pray  don*t ^^^^H 

^^^^F            Hedda. 

Yes,  you  arc  a  friend  indeed — —                 ^^H 

^^^^^H        Brack. 

And  is  Mrs.  Iledda  tolerably  satisfied  ?          ^^B 

^^^^^V        Hedda. 

Yes,   indeed   I   am.     Of  eourse — there  will       S 

^^^V                   to  he 

a  little  re-arrangement  here  and  there.                  1 

^^^B 

OIk   we  onlv  arranged   things  just  tor  the      ■ 

^^^H           present. 

1 

^^^1              Hedda. 

And   one  or   two  things  are  still   wanting.      ■ 

^^^B           We  shall  have  to  huy  ^ome  additional  trifles.                          ^ 

^^^H 

Indeed!                                                                           H 

^^^H 

(laugh infj).     Don't   be    alarmed!     You    shall      H 

^^^^B           not  be  troubled  with  them.     I  .shall  see  to  them  myself.      ^| 

^^^H              Bhack. 

Oh,    I    didn't    mean    that.     {To   Tesman.)       ■ 

^^^H           By-the-bye 

,  I  really  ealled  on  business H 

^^H              Teaman 

Indeed?     Business ?                                         H 

^^^^H              Hedda. 

That's  good  of  you  I     You  want  to  turn  me      I 

^^^H 

I 

^^^H               Brack. 

1 

^^^H              Hedda. 

Yes,   aren't  you   threatening  to   talk  about      mf 

^^H          businesji? — Come  along,  Thea!     (Ta  Tesman.)     I  shall 

^^^^^H            not  be  out 

long.                                                                                  ^ 

^^^H               Tehman 

.     Just  as  you  plea.se,  dear.                                     ^M 

^^^H              Hedda 

[to  Brack).     Au  revoir,  then — when  you  havr     ^M 

^^^H          done 

business.                                                                        ^1 

^^^H              Brack. 

Au  reroir^  Mrs.  Hedda.                                          ^| 

^^^H              (Hedda 

and  Mr»  Elfsted  ga  out  htf  the  hall  d4H}r.)        ^H 
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Tehman.     There, 
you  sit  down  ? 

Brack  {^eaia  himself  beside  the  table) 
moment. 

Tesman  (seaiing  himsc!/) 

BiiACK.     Yes,  in  a  way. 

Tesman.     I  understand, 
frolic  that  is  coming  now. 


Now  w^e  can  have  a  talk.     Won't 


Thanks»  for  a 

Then  it's  business ? 

IV H  the  serious  part  of  the 


It  was   Holger  Lmhorg  we   were   talking 

Ah  — 


Tesman. 
about. 

Hedda  {glancimf  at  him  rapidhj), 

Tesman,  And  I  really  eairt  sec  what  is  to  become  of 
him. 

Brack,  Perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  information  on 
that  point. 

Tesman.     Indeed! 

Brack.  You  must  not  forget  that  he  comes  of  a  pow- 
erful family. 

Tesman.     He  can't  count  upon  those  people. 

BiLiCK.     Are  you  so  sure  of  that? 

Tesman.  I  know  that  among  themselves  he  is  known 
as  the  stain  on  the  family. 

Brack.  At  one  time  they  called  him  the  hope  of  the 
family. 

Tesm.\n.  At  one  time — ^yes.  But  he  has  put  an  end 
to  all  that. 

Hedda.     He  has  recovered  himself,  though. 

Brack.     And  I  hen  this  book  that  he  has  [jublished  — 

Tesman.  Well  well,  I  ho|H'  iu  goo<lness  Ihcy  may  find 
something  for  him  to  do.  I  liave  just  written  to  him. 
Asked  him  to  come  to  us  to-morrow  evening. 
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Hedda,  You  ronie  t(»o.  Judge  Brack,  We  will  h£Ve 
an  amusing  time. 

Brack.  My  dear  Mr.  Tesman-^and  you  loo»  Mrs. 
Hedda — I  thfnk  I  ought  not  to  keep  you  In  the  dark 
about  something  that — ihiit 

Tesman*     That  eoncerns  Uolger? 

Brack,     Both  you  and  him. 

Tesmax,     Well,  my  dear  Judge,  out  with  it! 

Brack,  You  must  l>e  i>repare*i  to  ttnd  your  appoint- 
ment deferred  longer  than  you  desired  or  expeeted. 

Tksman.     What  ?     Is  there  some  hitch  ? 

Brack,  The  nomination  may  perhaps  be  made  con- 
ditional on  the  result  of  a  competition . 

Tesman.     Competition!  — 

Hedda,     With  whom  ?     Ah ! 

Tesman.     Surely  not ? 

Brack  {rues).     Yes,  precisely — ^Holger  l^vborg, 

Tesman  (.rpruigs  up).  No,  no — it*s  quite  inconceiv- 
able 1     Quite  impossible! 

Brack.  Perhaps  that  is  what  it  may  come  to,  all  the 
same, 

Tesman,  But  that  would  lie  the  most  shameful  in- 
justice towards  me.  They  had  as  good  as  promised  mc 
the  apyjointment! 

Brack,  WVll,  and  no  doubt  you  will  get  it  in  the  end; 
only  after  a  ciintest, 

Hedda.  Fancy — !  There  will  be  a  sort  of  sporting 
interest  in  that, 

Tesman,  W^hy,  Hedda,  how  can  you  be  so  indifferent 
about  it! 

Hedda.  I  am  not  at  all  indifferent.  I  am  most  eager 
to  see  who  wins. 

Brack.  In  any  case,  Mrs,  Hedda,  it  is  best  that  yoa 
should  know  the  position,  before  you — before  you   *»el 
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about  the  little  purchases  that  you  were  threatening  just 

now. 

Hedda.     This  can  make  no  diflFerence. 

Brack.     Indeed*     Then  I  have  oo  more  to  say.    Good- 
bye for  the  present. 

IIrj>DA.     Good-bye,  Judge;   and  be  sure  you  call  to- 
morrow! 

Brack.     Matiy  thanks.     Good-bye,  good-bye. 

Tesman  {accompanying  him  to  the  door).     Good-bye, 
Judge ! 

(Judge  Brack  goes  oat  ih rough  ihe  halL) 

Tesman.     Well,  Hedda^ — ^jou  and  I  must  have  a  seri- 
ous talk. 

Hedda.     Not  now,  Tesman.     I  assure  you,  I  haven't 
time. 

Tesman.     No  time! 

Hedda*     No,     I  must  go  and  change  my  dress  be* 
fore  luneh. 

(She  goes  towards  the  door  on  ihe  kft,) 

Tesman.     But  you  take  this  as  if  it  didn't  matter  at  all, 

Hedda  (titnts  in  the  doorway).     Why  should  I  not? 
You  are  so  fond  of  saying  that  tlie  strongest  always  wins, 

(She  goes  out.) 

Tesman  {grasps  th^  hack  of  a  chair  UJid  gazes  uneas-ily 
before  him  ) .     The  strongest,  yes — — 


SECOND   ACT 


The  room  at  the  TESivLiNs'  as  in  ihe  First  Aci^  except  that 
the  piano  has  been  rcmavcd,  and  an  elegant  little 
writing-tahle  and  an  etagere  put  in  its  place.  Some 
of  the  bouijuels  have  been  removed  from  the  table  and 
placed  in  the  inner  room,     li  is  afternoon. 
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Hedi>a,  dressed  in  a  iaMeftd  afternoon  govnu  tJi  alone  in 
(he  room,  Slu*  siamh  bt/  tfw  open  door  ofth€  veranda, 
loading  a  revolver.  The  other  liejt  in  an  open 
on  a  chair  by  her  side, 

Hedda  {looks  dotmi  the  garden  and  calh).  So  you  afc 
here  again*  Judge! 

Judge  Brack  (w  heard  calling  from  below).  As  you 
see,  Mrs.  Hedda! 

Hedda  (raivr.?  the  revolver  and  points).  Now  I'll 
shoot  you.  Judge  Brack. 

Judge  Brack  {ealting  unseen).  No,  no,  no!  Don*t 
stand  aiming  at  me! 

Hedda  (fres).     Bang! 

Brack   (outside).     Are  you  out  of  your  senses ! 

Hedda-     Did  I  hit  you  ? 

Brack  {still  outside),  I  wish  you  would  let  these 
pranks  alone! 

Hedda  {lays  the  ret'olver  in  the  case).  Come  in  theu, 
Judge. 

(Judge  Brack  enters  bi^  the  door  of  the  veranda,) 

Brack,     What  the  deuce  arc  you  shooting  at  ? 

Hedda.     Thrushes. 

Brack,     But  the  thrushes  haven't  come  yet* 

Hedda.     Oh.  then  I'm  firing  in  the  air. 

Brack.     What  is  the  good  of  that  ? 

Hedda.  Then  what  in  heaven's  name  would  ycm 
have  me  do  with  myself? 

Brack.     Have  you  had  no  visitors? 

Hedda  {ckhKing  the  door  (fthe  veranda).  Not  one.  I 
suppose  all  our  set  are  still  out  of  town*  I  have  to  be 
content  with  their  flowers  and  visiting-cards. 

Brack.     And  is  Tesinan  not  at  home  either? 

Hedda.  No,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as 
I  took  up  the  pistol-east. 
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Brack,     Really*  !Mrs,  Iledda! 

Hedda.  Oh,  you  mustn't  take  it  so  literally.  Though, 
for  that  matter,  he  is  almost  as  mueli  afraid  of  these 
things  as  you  are. 

(She  take.'i  the  ca^fe  and  locks  it  up  in  a  drawer  of  the 
writ  171  (j't  able,) 

Brack  (standififj  hehind  her,  sfill  vnth  his  overcoat  on 
his  a  nil  and  hi^  hat  in  his  hand).     So  he*s  not  at  home* 

IIedda.  No — he  didn't  expect  you  so  early*  And 
then  it  struck  him  that  he  had  to  go  into  town  and  get 
some  new  books. 

Bractk.  Of  course.  It  was  stupid  of  me  not  to  have 
thought  of  that  before. 

Hedda  (turn ing  her  head  to  hak  at  him) .     Why  stupid  ? 

Brack.  Because  if  I  had  thought  of  it  I  should  have 
come— a  little — i*arlier* 

Hedda  (pnf^i  the  kcif  of  the  writing-table  in  her  pocket 
and  walks  aero^^^fs  the  room).  Then  you  would  have  found 
no  one  to  rereive  you;  for  I  have  been  in  my  room  chaog- 
ing  my  dress  ever  since  lunch. 

BtLiCK.  And  is  there  no  sort  of  a  little  chink  that  we 
could  talk  through  ? 

Hedda.  Not  for  you  in  any  rase,  my  good  Judge. — 
But  let  us  sit  down  and  wait*  Tesman  is  not  likely  to 
be  back  for  some  time  yet» 


Brack.     Yes  and  no.      To  speak  frankly,  I    never 

imagined  that  engagement  would  lead  to  anything. 

Hedda  (swiiiing).     The  wish  wa.s  father  to  the  thought. 

Brack  {iaugLs).     Yes,  yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Hedda,  so  they 
say. 

Hedda   (jestingly).     Oh,  I  assure  yon  I  have  never 
cherished  any  illusions  with  respect  to  you. 
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Brack.  All  I  require  is  a  pleasant  and  intimate  in- 
terior, where  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  every  possible 
way 

Hedda  (raising  her  forefinger).  Not  with  money 
though! 

Brack.  No,  tliat  would  at  on  re  destroy  the  under- 
standing. That  is  why,  you  see*  I  prefer  those  houses 
where  there  is  no  question  of  anything  of  that  sort,  and 
where  I  am  free  to  eome  and  go  as  a  friend 

Hbdda.     Of  the  mistress  of  the  house? 

Brack  {bou\t  fjalianHy) .  Of  the  mistress  first  of  all,  of 
course.  But  of  the  master  too,  in  tlie  second  place.  Such 
a  triangular  friendship — if  I  may  call  it  so — is  really  a 
great  convenience  for  all  parties,  let  me  tell  you. 


Tesman.  I  think  it  shows  quite  remarkable  soundness 
of  judgment.  He  never  wrote  like  that  t»efore,-^  Bui 
haven't  you  been  down  into  the  garden  and  had  a  look 
round,  Hedda .^     Eh? 

Hedda.  No,  I  have  onlv  been  out  on  the  veraoda  a 
little. 

Tesman.  Ah,  isn't  the  view  lovely?  Over  the  6ord 
and  the  islands?  {Goes  nearer  to  fwr,)  Well,  isn't  it 
nice  to  find  yourself  established  as  mistress  of  the  house 
it  had  always  been  your  dream  to  live  in  ? 

Hkdda.     Yes,  wasn't  it  a  strange  piece  of  luck? 

Tesman    {puUing  the   hook.f  iogethcr).     Now   I    shall 

take  all  these  into  my  study.     I'm  longing  to !     And 

then  I  must  change  my  clothes.  ( To  Brack.)  I  suppose 
we  needn't  slart  just  yet  ? 

Br.\ck.     Oh,  dear  no — there  is  not  the  slightest  liurrj-. 

Tesman.  Well  then,  I  can  take  my  time.  (/*  going 
wUk  his  books  towards  the  inner  room,  but  stops  and  turns 
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in  the  doorway,)     By-the-bye,   Hedda — I   looked  in  on 

the  aunts. 

Hedda  (by  the  door  of  the  veranda).  Yes,  I've  no 
doubt  you  did. 

Tesman.     Aunt  Jane  is  not  cominj^  to-day. 

Hedda  (turns  towards  him).  Not  coming?  Is  it 
that  affair  of  the  bonnet  that  keeps  her  away  ? 

Tesman.  Oh»  not  at  alL  How  amid  you  think  such 
a  thing?     But  Aunt  Rina  is  very  ill  now. 

Hedda.     She  always  is. 

Te8\l\n.     Yes,  but  to-day  she  was  much  worse. 

Hedda.  Oh,  then  it*s  only  natural  that  her  sister 
should  remain  with  her.  I  must  bear  my  disappoint- 
ment. 

Tesman  (a  Utile  dmippoifitcil}.  Of  course  this  does 
not  affect  you  so  nearly.  But  I  thought  I  would  tell  you* 
all  the  same. 

(He  goes  through  the  inner  room  and  out  to  the  rigfit.) 

Hedda  (^oes  over  towards  the  store).  Oh,  those  ever- 
lasting aunts! 

Brack.     What  bonnet  were  you  talking  about? 

Hedda,  Oh,  it  was  a  little  episode  with  Miss  Rysing. 
She  has  such  extraordinary  manners  at  times.  This 
morning  she  had  pitched  her  bonnet  down  here  in  the 
drawing-room,  {Looks  at  him  and  smites,)  And  I  pre- 
tended to  think  it  was  the  servant^s. 

Brack  (shaking  his  head  in  disapproval).  Now  my 
dear  Mrs.  Hedda,  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing?  To 
that  excellent  old  lady,  too! 

Hedda  (mmnng  nervouslj/  about).  Well,  you  see — 
these  impulses  come  over  me  all  of  a  sudden;  and  I  can- 
not resist  them.  And  then  to  sutFer  torments  of  remorse 
— tliere  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  iL     A  real — 
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refinement  of  pleasure.     Oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  ex- 
plain it, 

{She  ha.t  thrown  herself  into  the  ea^ij-rhair  by  the 
stove,) 

Bra(K  {behind  the  eajiy-chair) .  You  are  not  reallv 
ha[)py^that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Hedda  {looking  before  her),  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
I  should  be — happy.     Perhaps  you  can  give  me  one.^ 

Brack.  Weil — amongst  other  thinj^s,  because  you 
have  got  exactly  the  home  yoi!  had  set  your  heart  on. 

Hedda  (loots  up  at  him  and  laughs).  Do  you  believe 
in  tliat  legepd  ? 

Brack.     Is  there  nothing  in  it»  then  ? 

Hedda.  Oh  yes.  there  is  something  in  it.  Til  tell  you 
tlic  sU>r\\ 

Brack.     Well  ? 

Hedda.  Some  time  ago,  when  there  were  evening  par- 
ties at  the  Consul  (lenerars  coiuilry  house,  Tesman  used 
often  to  contrive  to  see  me  home — — 

Brack.  Yes,  yes,  he  was  ver\^  attentive.  I  remember 
that. 

Hedda.  And  you  always  had  one  of  the  younger 
ladies  to  look  after. 

Brack,     And  then  I  had  to  go  quite  a  different  way — 

Hedda.  That*s  true.  I  know  you  were  going  a  dif- 
ferent way  last  summer. 

Brack  (laughing).  Oh  fie,  Mrs.  Hedda!  Well,  then 
— Tesman ? 

Hedda.  WelK  it  happened  one  evening.  We  were 
just  passing  here.  And  Tesman  was  writhing  in  the 
agony  of  having  to  find  conversation,  poor  felIow^  So  I 
took  pity  on  him 

Brack  {smiles  donbtfitllif).      Yon  took  pity? 

Hedda.     Yes,  I  really  di*L     And  so — to  help  him  out 
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of  his  torment — I  happened  to  say,  in  pure  thoughtless- 
ness, that  I  should  like  to  live  in  this  villa.  And,  thaok 
heaven— that  loosened  his  tongue. 

Brack.     No  more  than  that? 

Hedda.     Not  ihai  eve^ning. 

Brack.     But  afterwards  ? 

Hedda,  Yes,  my  thoughtlessness  had  consequences, 
my  dear  Judge. 

Brack,  Unfortunately  that  too  often  happens,  Mrs. 
Hedda. 

Hedda.  Thanks!  liut  all  throuf^h  the  winter,  when- 
ever we  met,  he  sat  down  and  talked  al>ont  this  blessed 
villa.  How  nice  it  must  be  to  live  in  Secretary  Falk*s 
villa. 

Brack.  But  then  you  contradicted  him,  of  course? 
As  you  always  do. 

Hedda.  No,  I  said  just  the  same  as  he.  For  Tes- 
man  is  not  one  of  the  men  that  it  is  any  pleasure  to  con- 
tradict. 

And  you  really  cared  not  a  rap  about  it  all 


Brack, 

Ihe  time? 
Hedda. 
Brack. 


No,  heaven  knows  I  didn't. 
But  now?     Now  that  it  has  been  made  so 
homelike  for  you! 

Hedda.  IJh,  the  rooms  all  seem  to  smell  of  lavender 
and  dried  rose-leaves.— But  perhaps  it*s  Aunt  Jane  that 
has  brought  that  scent  with  her. 


{George  Tesman,  dressed  in  black,  with  his  gloves 
and  hat  in  his  hand,  eaters  from  the  right  throufjh 
the  inner  room.) 
TES.\LJiN.     No  answer  from  l^ovborg,  Hedda?     Eh? 
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Hedda.     No.     I  don't  suppose  he'll  send  any  answer. 
Hell  eome  himself. 

Tesman  (to  BuArK).     Well  then,  I  must  wait  for  him 
as  long  as  possible. 

Brack.     We  have  plenty  of  time  yet.     None  of  my 
guests  will  arrive  l>efore  seven  or  half-past. 
Tesman.     Well  then,  that's  all  right, 

(He  placcH  hi^  hut  and  (jloves  on  a  chair  on  the  right,) 
Hedda  (placing  Brack's  hat  and  overcoat  on  (he  same 
chair).     And  at  the  worst  Mr.  Lovborg  can  remain  here 
with  me. 

Brack  (offering  Ur  take  hh  things).     Oh,  allow    me. — 
W^hat  do  you  mean  by  ** At  the  worst"? 

Hedda.     That  he  w^on*t  go  with  you  and  Tesman. 
Tesman  (hiv/ci  dubiousltf  at  her).     But.  Hedda  dear — 
do  you  think  it  would  quite  do?     Remember,  Auntie 
ean*t  eome. 

Hedda,     No,  but  Mrs.  Elfsted  is  coming.     We  three 
can  have  a  cup  of  tea  together. 

Brack.     Yes,  that  would  perhaps  be  the  safest  plan 
for  him. 

Hedda  (rather  .Hharplij)^     Why  so? 
Brack.     You  were  saying  this  morning  that  you  knew 
what  my  bachelor  parties  were  like, 

(Berta  appears  at  the  hall  door,) 
Berta,     There's  a  gentleman  a^sking  if  you   are  at 

hame>  ma'am 

Hedda.     Well*  show  him  in. 

(Berta  goe^  otd.) 

Tesman  (sofily).     Hedda — ^\'ou'lI  sec,  this  is  he. 

(EiLERT  LovHORG  entcrs  from  the  halL     He  is  slim 

and  lean;   of  the  same  age  as  Tesman,  but  looks 

older  and  807nemhat  wont  out.     His  hair  and  beard 

are  of  a  blackish  brown,  his  face  long^  delicately 
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ghaped  and  pah*^  but  with  spoh  of  rohur  on  the 

clwek'htnu'.i.     He  u  dres^'^ed  in   a  well-rut  black 

visiliu(j-,suit^  qiiiie  ncu\  the  frock-roat  rather  lomj. 

He  has  liglU  brown  ghves  and  a  silk  hat.     He 

carries  under  his  left  arm  a  small  portftflio  with 

papers  in  it.     He  stops  near  the  dotir  and  makes 

a  slight  bou\  seeming  somewhat  embarrassed.) 

Tesman   {goes  up  to  him   and  gives  him   hi^  hand). 

My  dear  Lovhorgt     Well,  so  we  see  each  oilier  again  at 

last! 

EiLERT  Lch^onc  (speaks  in  a  s-ubdued  voice).  Thanks 
for  your  letter,  Tesmaii,  (Approcu-hing  Hedda.)  May 
I  shake  hatid^i  with  you  too,  Mrs.  Tesman  ? 

Hedda  (giving  him  her  hand),  I  iini  glad  to  see  you. 
( / n I  rt fd  ti t * i n g  h  i m  wH h  a  m  t >t to  n  of  h e r  ha  nd . )     I  don  * t 

know  whether  you  two  gentlemen ? 

LHvHORG  (bowing  slighibj).     Judge  Brack,  I  think. 
Brack  (bows).     Oii  yes — we  have  often  nu^t. 
TES%f  AN  {with  h  is  h  a  nd  on  Lt  i  vborg's  shoidder) .    Well » 
now  you  must  make  yourself  at  home!     (Bringing  him 
further  forward.)      So  I  hear  you  are  going  to  settle  in 
tow^n  again. 

UlvBORG,     Yes,  I  am. 

Tesman,  Quite  right,  quite  right  Let  me  tell  you, 
I  have  got  hold  of  your  new  hook. 

hovBOiiG  (ind I fferenttg),     Ohjhat  one. 
Tesman.     But  I  haven*t  had  time  to  read  it  yet. 
LovBORG.     Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  spare  your- 
self the  trouble. 

Tesman.     Why  so? 

LnvBORG.     Wliy,  l>ccause  there  is  very  little  in  \L 
Tesman.     Very  littlr  in  it* 

Brack.  But,  good  gracious,  it  has  Ik'^u  very  much 
praised,  1  hear. 
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LoVBORG.  Just  SO.  That  was  what  I  wanted.  What 
served  my  purpose.  So  I  put  nothing  inlo  the  book  but 
what  ever}^  one  would  agree  to. 

Brack.     Very  wise  of  you. 

Tesman.     Well  but,  my  dear^ 

IxivBORG.  I  had  to  win  myself  a  position  again — lo 
make  an  absolutely  fresh  start. 

Tesman  {a  little  embarrassed).  Yes,  yes>  I  suppose 
you  had  to  do  that. 

LovBORG  (Hmiling^  loy*^  dovm  hh  hat,  and  taps  thf 
portfolio,  whieh  he  hold^f  oul).  But  look  here — when 
this  one  appears — 1  For  this^ — iliia  is  the  real  book* 
The  one  with  something  in  it. 

Tesman.     Indeed?     And  what  is  it.^  — 

LclvBORG.     It  IS  the  continuation. 

Te8Man  {looks  dubioualy  at  him).  The  contitiualionl 
Of  what? 

LovBORG.     Of  the  book. 

Tesman.     Of  the  new  book ? 

LovBORG.     Yes,  of  eour.se. 

Tesman*  But,  ray  dear  fellow — does  it  not  come 
down  to  our  own  days? 

LdvBORG,  Certainly  it  does;  and  this  one  deals  with 
the  future. 

Tesman.  But,  my  dear  Ix»vborg — we  know  nothing 
of  the  future.     And  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it. 

LovBORG  (smiling).  Oh  yes,  perhaps  there  is  a  thing 
or  two  to  be  said  about  it  all  the  same. 

Brack*  But  there  can*t  possibly  be  anything — really 
scientific. 

LovBOKti.  I  don't  trouble  myself  about  that  either, 
{To  Tesman,  showituj  him  the  paper^i],  Ixwk  here — 
you  see.  I  have  divided  it  into  two  sections.  The  firtt 
section  deals  willi  *'The  civilising  forcet  of  the  future/* 
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And  here  h  i]\v  second — (running  through  the  payes 
towardf  ike  end) — here — ^forecasting  the  probable  line  of 
development, 

Tesman*  How  odd  now.  {Shakes  his  head,)  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  writing  anything  of  that  sort. 

IIedda    (id  the  glass  door^  drumming  on  the  pane) 
H'm!     I  dare  say  not. 

Lo V BORG  (sh utt in g  up  the  po rtfolio) ,  \h rou g h I  it  with 
me,  thinking  I  might  read  yoy  a  Utile  of  it  this  evening, 

Tesman.  That  was  ver}'  good  of  you,  Lcivborg.  But 
this  evening — ?  {lAmking  at  Brack.)  I  don't  (juite  see 
how  we  could  manage  it— — 

Iajvborg.  Well  then,  some  other  time.  There  is  no 
hurry  at  all. 

Brack.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovliorg — there  is  a  lit- 
tle gathering  at  my  house  this  evening.  In  honour  of  Tes- 
man»  you  understand.     A  few  friends  are  coming. 

I^VBOHG  (looking  for  his  hat).  Oh— then  I  won*t 
detain  you — — 

Tesman.     No,  no,  there's  time  enough. 

Bhack.  No,  but  listen.  Will  you  not  do  me  the 
favour  of  joining  us? 

L5VBORG  {with  slighi  ufieasiness),  I?  No,  no! 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Brack.  Oh,  nonsense — dot  W^e  shall  be  quite  a 
select  little  circle.  And  I  assure  you  we  shall  have  a 
**  lively  time,*'  as  Mrs.  Hed — as  Mrs.  Tesman  says. 

LdvBORU.  Yes,  I  can  believe  that.  But  neverthe- 
less  

Brack.  And  then  you  might  bfing  your  manuscript 
with  you,  and  read  it  to  'IVsman  tliere,  I  could  give 
you  a  room  to  yourselves. 

Tesman.     Yes,  why  shoutdn*t  you  ? 

Uedda  {interposing).     But,  Tesman,  if  Mr,  Lovborg 
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would  really  rather  not!     I  am  sure  Mr.  Ltivhorg  U  mucti 
more  iudiiied  to  reoittin  here  and  have  supper  with  me. 

LdvBORG  (tvith  a  rapid  look  at  her).  Willi  you*  Mrs. 
Tesman  1 

Hedda*     And  with  Mrs.  Elfsted— — 

LdvnoHG,     Ah ! 

IIedda.  — for  she  has  promised  to  come  this  evening* 
So  you  see  you  are  almost  hound  to  remain,  Mr.  Lovbo^. 
or  slie  will  have  no  one  to  see  her  home* 

LovBORG.  That's  true*  Many  thanks,  Mrs,  Te^iniEi) 
— in  thai  case  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  remain. 

IIedda.     Then  I  have  one  or  two  orders  toj^ive- 

{She  goes  to  the  hall  door  and  ringa.  Berta  vnUfM, 
IIedda  talks  to  her  in  a  tvhisper,  and  potnh  tow- 
ards the  inner  room.  Bebta  nod^s  and  goes  out 
again.) 

Tesman  (at  the  savie  time,  to  Eilkrt  L<>vborg).  Tell 
me,  Lovborg^ — is  it  this  new  suljject — the  future — that 
you  are  going  to  lecture  about  ? 

liJVBOHG.     Yes. 

Tesman.  I  have  heard  that  yon  are  thinking  of  dc* 
livering  a  course  of  lectures  this  autumn. 

LovBOHG,  That  is  my  intention.  I  hoj3c  you  wonH 
take  it  ill,  Tesman. 

Tesilvn.     Take  it  ill!     No,  not  in  the  least. 

LOvBomt.  Yon  see,  I  can  quite  understand  that  it 
must  be  disagreeable  to  you — 

Tesman.  Oh,  I  caift  e.vpecl  you,  out  of  coosideni- 
tion  for  me,  to 

Bkack,     And  then  it  is  not  the  first  time  in  your  In 
that  you  two  friends  have  met  a.s  rivals 

L5VBORG  {looking  rapidhj  at  him).     Rivals? 

Hedda  {doing  like unMc).     How? 

Brack.     In    generous,    friendly    contest,    of    course. 
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For  prize  medals  and  for  scholarships  and  for — many 
other  things. 

Tehman.  Yes,  ID  those  days  you  carried  off  many  a 
victory,  my  dear  Ivtivborg* 

Ia>vborc  Oh  yes- — id  first-  Bnt  Litterlv—.  I  have 
fallen  a  long  way  hehnid»  TcNniau. 

Hedda.  But  now  you  can  catch  him  up  again,  Mr. 
Lovhorg. 

LovBORG.     I  hope  to  be  able  to. 

Tesman  {in  9usp€7ise),     To  win? 

LovBOHG.  Yes.  If  not,  I  should  not  engage  in  a  con* 
test 

Bback.  Oh,  when  a  man  has  such  good  backing  as 
you  have 

LdvBOiiG.  Backing?  Aha — j'ou  refer  to  those  rela- 
tives of  mine,  who  run  about  and  give  themselves  so 
much  trouble— — 

Brack.     Ah,  then  you  have  heard  of  it  at  any  rate? 

LovBORG.  Yes,  I  was  told  aliout  it  to-day.  But  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  people.  I  decline  to  see 
them! 

Te8Maj^.     But,  my  dear  Lovborg 

Hedda.     Will  you  reject  all  hel|)  ? 

IjtivBORG.     Yes,  Mrs.  Tesman.  I  will. 

Brack.   But  why  in  the  world — 1  Why  do  you  do  that? 

L5VB0RG.  Becaui^e  I  wisli  to  owe  the  victory  lo  myself. 
To  my  own  powers. 

Tesman.     And^and  do  you  think  you  will  win  ? 

LcivBORG,     Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Tesman.  And  that— ^it  will  lie  you  who — who  will 
get  the  appointment  ? 

Lovborg  (hiokii  at  him  in  a/ffoni.Hifmf'n().  Appoint- 
ment f* — Is  it  that  professorship  you  are  talking  about? 

Tesman.     Yes,  of  course. 
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LovBORG.  Is  that  what  %ou  think  I  am  competing 
with  you  for? 

Tesman.  Byt»  bless  my  souK  what  else  should  it  he} 
If  it  isn't  tlie  appointment,  why 

LovDORG.  I  woukln't  aecepl  that  appointment  at 
any  price.  Such  a  position  is  not  I  he  thhig  for  me.  I 
have  found  that  out  while  1  was  in  th<*  countr\'- 

BitACK.  Then  it  is  only  the  honour  and  glory  you  wiU 
compete  for? 

LcivBOHG  (.nofthj,  tmth  diffidence).  Honour  and  glory 
mean  much  to  a  man  with—well — with  a  past  like  mine, 

T E8 M AN  (p re.H»in g  h i/i  h a n ds) .  Yes » yes ,  Lo v b o rg ,  I  cAii 
quite  understand.  Thanks — now  I  recognise  your  old 
self.  (Joi/fuUy,  to  Hedda.)  Well,  what  do  you  say  to 
that!  Only  the  honour  and  glory!  He  is  not  going  to 
stand  in  our  way. 

Hedda  {curihj,  hotn'mj  at  him).  Our  way?  Pray 
Iea%^e  me  out  of  the  question. 

{She  govs  up  towardjt  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  where 
Berta  is  plarimj  a  trat^  7nth  decanters  and  gla^stt 
on  the  table.  Hedda  nods  approvaL  and  cameM 
forward  again,  Berta  goes  out  on  the  right  n^the 
inner  room,) 

Tesman  [at  the  same  time).  And  you.  Judge — what 
do  you  say  ? 

Brack.  Well,  I  say  that  honour  and  glorj*  are  fine 
things.  And  an  old  friendship — is  an  exceedingly  last- 
ing  bond- 

Tesman.     Yes,  certainly  it  is;    hut  all  the  same 

LovBORG.  What  I  can*t  understand  is  that  you  could 
think  so  ill  of  me. 

Tesman,     Yes,  think  of  my  being  able  to  do  that! 

Hedda  (hoking  at  Tesman  and  smiling),  Yoa 
[stand  there]  look[-ing]  as  if  you  were  thunderstruck. 
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Tesman. 

Bhack.  Don't  you  see,  Mrs.  TesmaiK  a  thunderstorm 
hafl  just  passed  over? 

Tesman»  But  tell  me*  Lovborg— what  are  you  think- 
ing of  doing? 

Lovborg.     I  am  going  to  live  as  a  free  man. 

Brack.  A  pleasant  occupation.  But  it  doesn't  bring 
in  much. 

Lovborg.     I  don't  want  much  either.     Not  now, 

Tebman.  No,  and  besides — when  one  is  alone.  With 
no  one  but  one's  self  to  look  after.  I  should  think  you 
would  get  on  quite  welL 

Hedda  (iminting  towanh  Uw  inner  room).  Will  you 
not  [go  in  and]  take  a  glass  of  ieed  puneli,  gentlemen? 

Brack  {looking  at  ku  watch),  A  stirrup-cup  ?  Yes, 
it  wouldn't  corae  amiss, 

Tesman*  a  capital  idea,  Hedda!  A  capital  idea! 
Now  that  the  weight  has  been  lifted 

Hedda.     Won*t  you  go  in  ?     You  too,  Mr.  Lovborg, 

Lovborg  {with  a  gesture  of  refuaat) .  No,  thank  you. 
Nothing  for  me! 

Tesman.     Oh  yes,  dot     Come  and  join  us. 

L<ivBORG.     No,  no,  many  thanks.     Nothing  at  all. 

Brack.  Why  bless  me— iced  punch  is  surely  not 
poison. 

LOVBORG.     No,  perhaps  not  for  everj^  one, 

Hedda.  I  will  keep  Mr.  Lovborg  company  in  the 
meantime. 

Tesman.     Yes,  yes,  Hedda  dear — do. 

{He  and  Brack  go  int(^  the  inner  room,  seat  them' 
sclrt'.i  ut  the  table,  drink  pnnt'lu  smoke  cigars,  and 
chut  during  what  follows.  Eileut  Lovborg 
remains  standing  Iteside  the  stove,  Hedda  goes 
to  tlic  wrUing-iablc.) 


[  Hedda  {turns  her  }wad  ami  sayn  in  a  roiher  Umd  raw^t) 
Nuw  I  will  show  you  ,^oiiie  pliologniphs.  Mr,  Lovborit^ 
You  know  IVsmap^jjiciJLmys  a  .tayt£jlL^^^^^£Si.JBil 

(She  hfinga  an  album,  a$idpUuMiicn1lmpi§$%nii§ 
thp  mfa,  in  tks  fm(hi§r  ctmi^ 

her.  Then  he  iakee  a  eha^  and  eeete  kkmeeffte 
her  Jf^  mti^  hie  baA  lonKuvb  (Mto;tim#i?  memLi 
;  SCpn>DA  (fppeni0$  Ae  oBnmy.  I)o  ywfee.flyHifiwge 
^  moantaiM?  Ifs.fbe  Orfler  grcNq^  Tmnem  him 
written  fhe  name  imdemeath.  0m  hint  ^TImi  Ottfer 
gftHipiiear  lldbmn*" 

LOvBoao  {who  hae-nemr  taken  hie'^gee  ^  hae^  eofe 
e^  and  ebmtifii    Hed<bk--6ablerl 
BLbpda  (gianoee  haetibf  ai  him,  andeafe'eqfUff^    Akl 

liOvBOBO  {refeate  eqfify,  m  a  painei,  mieei^    Hedda 
Gia>lert 
Hbdda  {looking  ai  the  oAtim)*    Ttiat  was  my  name  m 

the  old  days — when  we  knew  each  other. 

L^VBORQ.  And  now — as  long  as  I  live — ^I  must  teadi 
myself  to  say  Mrs. — ^Tesman 

Hedda  {still  turning  over  the  pages).  Yes.  And  I 
think  you  ought  to  practise  in  time.  The  sooner  the 
better,  I  should  say. 

L5VBORQ.     Married.     Married  to  another ! 

Hedda.     Yes — so  the  world  goes. 

L^VBORQ.  Oh,  Hedda — Hedda — ^how  could  yen  do  it! 

Hedda  {looks  sharply  at  him).  What!  I  can't  allow 
this! 

L5VBORQ.      VlllSLi? 

(Tesman  comes  from  the  inner  room  and  goee  towards 
the  sofa.) 
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Hedda  {caimtij,  in  her  iLHual  voice).  And  this,  Mr, 
Lovborg^s  a  view  from  the  Val  d'Ain|jezzo.  Look  at 
these  peaks.  (Looks  ftp  at  Tesal^n.)  What's  the  name 
of  these  rurioiis  [jeaks? 

Tesman  (looking  more  vhm'lij).  Those?  Oh,  those 
are  Ihe  l>olomiles. 

Hedda*  Yes,  that*H  it. — Those  are  the  Dolomites, 
Mr.  Lovborg. 

Tesman  (to  Hedda),  I  only  wanted  to  ask  whether  I 
shouldnH  r>ring  yon  a  little  punch?  Or  wine,  perhaps? 
For  yonrself  at  any  rate. 

Hedda*     Yes,  please.     And  a  few  biscuits. 

Tehman.     No  cigarettes? 

Hedda.     No  [,     many  thanks]. 

Tesman,     Very  w^elL 

(He  goes  into  the  inner  room  and  out  to  the  right. 
Brack  sits  in  the  inner  room^  and  teeps  an  eije 
from  time  to  time  on  Hedda  tmd  Lovboug.  Soon 
afier^  Tesman  again  appears  and  seats  himself  at 
the  table  with  Brack.) 

LcivBOKG  (softhj,  as  btfore).  Answ^er  me,  Hedda — how 
could  you  go  and  do  this  ? 

Hedda  {apparently  absorbed  in  the  album).  If  you  say 
du  to  me  I  wotrt  talk  to  you, 

Lovborg.     May  I  not  say  da  even  when  we  are  alone  ? 

Hedda.  No.  You  may  think  it;  but  you  mustn't 
sag  it. 

I>ovBORG,     Why  not — ejcactly? 

Hedda.  Because  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
unfaithfulness  towards  Tesman,  And  I  won't  hear  of 
that. 

LtivBOHG.  Is  it  regally  pt»ssii>h^  ihat  such  a  Irifle 
tjtFends  your  love  for  liim  ? 
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1  believe  it's  only  some- 
And  that  they  go  about 


Hedda   (ghinees  at  him  and  Hmile»).     Love?     Wkil 
an  idea! 

LovBORG,     I  don't  understand  you*  Hedda 
Hedda.     Do  you  believe  that  anything  so  wond 
tx\%is  ? 

LOvBORG.     As  love  ? 
Hedda.     Yes.     For  /  don't, 
thing  that  people  have  invented 
discussing. 

{In  ike  meantime  Bert  a  ha.f  entered  f ram  the  right 
in  ike  innvr  room^  bringing  a  smaller  tray  tcisk 
punchy   wine  and  bi^cuii^,  which  she   places  on 
the  table  of  the  hmer  nmm,  going  out  again  tm  ike 
same  side*     Tesman  takes  up  the  tray  and  brings 
it  into  the  drawing-room.) 
Tehman.     Here  you  are!     Isn't  this  tempting? 
Hedda,     Why  do  you  bring  it  yourself? 
Tesman    (JtUing   the  glasses).     Because   I    think   i%*s 
fun  to  wait  upon  you,  Hedda. 

Hedda.     But  you  have  poured  out  two  glasses.     Mr, 

Lovborg  said  he  wouldn't  have  any 

Tesman.     Mrs.  Elfsted  will  soon  be  here,  won't  she? 

Hedda.     Yes,  by-the-bve— Mrs.  p:ifsted ! 

Tesman.     Had  you  forgotten  her? 
Hedda.     Oh,  w^e  w^ere  so  absorbed   in  these  photo- 
graphs.— ^Tesman — what  is  the  name  of  this  little  village? 
Tesman  (goes  round  to  her).     Which  ?     Let  me  see, — 
Oh,  that's  Gossensass,  by  the  Brenner  Pass.     It  was 

there  we  stayed  more  than  a  day 

Hedda.     Yes,  and  met  that  lively  party. 
Tesman.     Yes,  of  course  it  was  there, 

(He  reinrns  to  ike  inner  nmm  and  sits  hesiile  Brack.) 
LiiVBOBG.     Not  in  our  friendship  either? 
Hedda.     What? 
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LdvBORG*     Was   tlierc   no  love  in   it?     Not 
spark — not  a  tinge  of  love  In  tlie  wboh'  of  it  P 

Hedda,     I  wonder? 

LdvBono.     None  at  all  on  your  side  then? 

Hedda.  To  nie  it  seems  as  though  we  were  two  good 
comrades^ — two  inlimale  friends.  You  especially  were 
frankness  itself. 

LfivBORG.  I  fear  I  was  too  frank.  But  it  was  you 
that  made  me  so.  Oh,  Iledda^wliy  should  not  I  hat,  at 
any  rate,  have  eon  tinned,  iis  it  was  then! 

IIedda.  The  fault  was  yours  that  it  could  not. 
Yours ^and  that  of  the  life  you  were  leading. 

Ix>VBQRG,     Yes,  I  know.     I  know  that  well    enough. 

Hedda  (lookin<^  at  him),  1  thitik  there  was  something 
heautiful^ — something  almost  fascinating — in — in  that 
secret  intimacy  which  no  living  creature  so  much  as 
dreamed  of, 

L5VBORG.  Yes,  yes,  Hedda!  Was  there  not? 
{Pauses  for  a  viomenl  ami  lonkH  hefnrc  him.)  When  I 
used  to  come  to  your  father's  in  the  afternoon — -and  the 
Ceneral  sat  over  at  the  window  reading  his  papers — ^with 
his  back  towards  us — 

Hedda.     And  you  and  I  on  the  corner  sofa 

LovBOHG.     W^ith  the  illustrated  magazines,  Hedda 

Hedda.     Just  as  we  are  now  with  this  album. 

LovBORG.  Yes,  and  when  I  made  my  confessions  to 
you— told  you  about  myself,  things  that  at  that  time  no 
one  else  knew.  Told  you  of  my  escapades — ^my  days 
and  nights  of  devilment. — Oh,  Hedda — what  was  the 
power  in  you  that  drove  me  to  confess  these  things  ? 

Hedda  (starts,  and  iaoks  at  him).  Do  you  think  it 
was  any  power  in  me  ? 

LdvBOUG.  How  else  can  I  explain  it?  And  all  those 
^roundabout  questions — ^jou  used  to  put  to  me--- — 
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Hedda.  Whith  you  imderslood  so  particularly 
well 

LovooHCL  But  how  rould  you  sit  and  question  me 
like  that?     Question  me  a!>oiil— all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Hedda.  And  how  could  you  answer,  Mr.  L5v- 
borg ? 

LovDORG.  Well,  a  man— .  But  tell  me  now,  Hedda 
— was  there  not  love  at  the  bottom  of  this  ?  On  your 
side?  Was  it  not  all  because  you  felt  as  tliough  you 
might  purge  my  stains  away — if  1  made  you  my  coiif»» 
sor  ?     \Nsls  it  not  so  ? 

Hkdda*     No,  not  quite. 

LciVBORG,     But  what  was  your  motive,  then  ? 

Hedda  {vnth  slight  hesitation).  Do  you  think  it  so 
strange  that  a  lady— when  it  can  be  done — without  aay 
one  knowing- 

LOVBORO.       WVIl  ? 

Hedda.  —should  be  glad  to  have  a  peep,  now  and 
then,  into  a  world  which 

L5VBORG-     Which  ? 

Hedda.  — which  she  is  forbidden  to  know  anything 
about?  [To  me  you  were  like  a  messenger  from  a  for- 
Ijidden  country*] 

LovDORG  {hoking  at  her).     So  that  was  it? 

Hedda*     Partly.     Partly— I  almost  think, 

LovBORG.  But  why  could  not  things  go  on  between 
us?  As  they  were  then?  Why  did  you  break  it  all  off 
so  suddenly  ? 

Hedda.     Do  you  need  to  be  told  that  ? 

LdvBOBG,     Certainly.     Tell  me! 

Hedda.  Have  you  forgot  ten  your  abominable  t>eba 
viour — on  a  certain  occasion?  The  last  time  wr  u*>r» 
alone. 
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LovBOBG.  Oh,  don't  rtniiiid  mc  of  thai!  Bui  I  have 
an  impression  thai  it  wa.s  not  thai  which  caused  ihe  rup- 
ture* 

Hedda.  No,  not  exacll}'.  But  from  such  a  person  as 
you  were  then^  I  might  expect— I  waa  going  to  say — 
anything, 

LovBORG.  Oh,  you  certainly  had  no  need  to  fear  a 
repetition. 

Hedda.  The  worst  of  il  was  that  the  whole  town 
got  to  know  what  kind  of  a  life  you  were  leading.  What 
kind  of  company  you  had  got  into. 

LovBOR«i.  I  don't  think,  though,  thai  1  took  any  pains 
to  conceal  it.     I  did  it  in  defiance  J 

Hedda.  And  that  is  why  all  the  best  houses  were 
closed  to  you. 

LtiVBORG.  Yes,  the  others.  But  that  ijou — ^j"OU| 
Iledda— ! 

Hedda.     Of  course  we  had  to  do  as  ihe  others. 

LovBORG.  Yes,  Uul^fhal  h  precisely  what  I  had 
never  imagined. 

Hedda.  Well — fortunately  you  .soon  consoled  your* 
self  in  the  country. 

LovBORG.     Not  so  soon  a.^  you  think, 

Hedda.     No? 

LovBORG.  But  as  I  never  heard  any  more  from  you 
— ^never  had  a  word  in  answer  to  my  letters 

Hedda.  It  is  imprudent  to  put  tinngs  in  writing. 
And  besides — I  ended  by  giving  you  a  sufficiently  plain 
answer — in  deeds. 

IjOVBobg.  YeSvyou  went  and  married  ancjther.  When 
I  heani  tlutt,  it  was  cpiitc  natural  tfial  I  should  try  to 
console  myself,  as  you  call  it. 

Hedda.     I*m  sure  I  quite  agree. 
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LovBORO.  Bot^  by*tlie'l>yc%  how  do  you  know  iff 
this?     Mrs,  Elfsted  must  have  told  you  something. 

Hedda.     Mrs.    Elfsted    has    told    me — ^most    of    it — | 
Ought  she  not  to  have  done  so  ? 

LovBORG.     Yes,  to  you,  Hedda — with  all  my  heart, 

Hedda,  But — now  thai — happily — you  are  on  your 
feet  again—.  Do  you  know  wliat  I  think  so  very  strange 
in  you  ? 

LovBORG.     Well  ? 

Hedda,     That  you  should  sit  here  lamenting  over  an 
old  story  like  this.     Over  something  which  nou\  I  should, 
think,  must  be — what  shall  I  call  it? — a  sort  of  exerci^J 
of  your  memory, 

LdVBOHG.     Then  do  you  too  labour  under  the  preju- 
dice that  a  man  can  only  feel  love  for  one  woman — ^ 
time? 

Hedda  (fonkhiff  Iwfore  her  fnr  a  moment).     Well — ^per*! 
haps  you*re  right  in — {ka If  turned  tttivanLf  hlnt\,      \K')rA 
is  one  really  to  believe — if  that  be  so? 

LovBORG,  Oln  I  entirely  forgot  that  you  dou*t  b<^eve 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  k>ve. 

Hedda  (turning  over  ike  pages  of  tlui  album),  Yoii  ] 
mustn't  take  e%^er}*thing  I  say  so  literally,  either. 

LovBORG  (holes  at  her  a  momenf^  and  whijt iters  passion- 
ately).    Oh,  Hedda  I     Hedda  (i  abler  I     Now  I  begin  to! 
see  a  hidden  meaning  beneath  all  you  have  been  saying. 

Hkdda  {softUj,  with  a  glance).  Take  care!  Believe! 
nothing  of  the  sort! 

(The  hall  dimr  is  opeiiedfrom  unihoid  by  Bebta.) 

Hedda  (r!oxe*^  the  album   with  a  hang  and  ralU  smU' 
ingltf).     Ah,  at  last!     My  darling  Thea — <*ome  along! 
(Mrs,  Elfsted  e«/^r*,  wiik4fut  her  vloak\     She  is  m 
evening  dress,     Tlie  door  is  closed  behind  herJj 
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Hedda  (on  the  sofa^  slreickejt  out  her  amis  (awards  her). 
Oh,  Thea — ^you  can't  think  how  I  have  been  hanging  far 
you  all  this  lime  I 

(Mas.  Elfsted  goes  up  to  the  table  and  gives  IIedda 
her  hand.  Lovborg  has  risen  from  his  chair. 
He  and  Mhs.  Elfsted  greet  each  other  iviih  a 
silenl  nod.) 

Mrs.  Elfsted  (who  remains  standing).  Ought  I  not 
to  aay  good  evening  to  your  husband  too? 

Hedda.  Oh,  leave  those  two  where  they  are.  They 
are  going  soon. 

Mrs.  Elfsted,     Are  they  going  out? 

Hedda.     Yes,  to  a  bachelor  party. 

Mrs,  E  lfsted  (invohmta  rilg) .    Not  you,  Mr,  I^ovborg  ? 

Lovborg,     No. 

Hedda*     No,  Mr.  Ii>vborg  remains  with  you  and  me. 

Mrs.  Elfsted  {takes  a  ehatr  and  w  abotd  io  seat  her- 
self).     Ah,  how  nice  it  is  here! 

Hedda.  No,  thank  you.  Not  there!  You*ll  be  good 
enough  to  come  over  here  to  nie,     I  will  sit  between  you. 

Mrs,  F)lfhtkd»     Yes,  just  as  you  please. 

(She  goes  routid  the  table  and  seats  herself  on  the  sofa 
on  HeddaVs  right.     Lovborg  also  seats  himsvlf) 

L5VBOHG  (after  a  short  pause,  to  Hedda).  Is  not  she 
lovely  to  look  at  ? 

Hedda.     Only  to  look  at? 

Mrs.  Elfsted  {auTioiisly  to  Hedda).  Oh,  but  does 
he  know^ ^? 

Hedda,     Of  course  he  knows 

Lovborg.  You  were  quite  right  to  tell  Hedda  every- 
thing. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Thank  lieaveti!  I  was  so  afraid  you 
would  not  like  it. 
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Hedda,     You  afraUl!     When  you  have  such  powrr 

over  him  ? 

Mrh.  Elfsteii,  Oh,  I  have  no  power  in  reality.  If 
we  share  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  it  is  purely  volun- 
tary on  both  sides. 

L5VBORG  {to  Hedda).  Yes.  We  two — she  and  I — 
we  are  two  good  comrades.  Franks  trusty  comrades. 
A  man  and  a  woman  who  have  absolute  faith  in  each 
other— though  our  fellowship  is  one  of  perf«H4  freedom. 
And  then  she  is  so  brave,  Ileddal 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Good  heavens — ara  I  brave  .^ 

LdVBORG.  Perhaps  not  in  other  ways*  But  t'\<*eeil- 
ingly^  where  your  comrade  is  concerned. 

Hedda.    Ah,  courage — courage.    If  one  only  Uiui  that. 

Mrs.  Elfbted.  There  was  nothing  so  veiy  coura- 
geous in  coming  away  when 

TxivBORG.  Oh  yes,  dear  friend,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
courage  to  leave  one\s  husband.  To  leave  house  and 
home*     And  all  to  throw  in  one's  lot  freely  with  another. 

Hedda.  Yes^  I  certainly  think  so  loo,  Thea.  (Lighil^ 
stroking  her  hair.)  I  can't  imagine^no,  I  don't  under- 
stand how  you  could  do  it.  How  you  could  dare  actually 
to  set  about  it, 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  But  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  I  could  not  possibly  stay  up  there  alone — witk| 
—with 

Hedda.     — with  the  other? 

Mrs.  Elfsted  (hide^  k^r  face  in  her  hands  and  leans 
her  head  on  Hedda's  nhotddrr).     Oh.  Hedda — Hedda f 

Hedda.     And  then  the  worst  part  of  it  all!     It  will  he\ 
impossible  to  keep  this  a  secret  for  long. 

I^VBORG.  That  she  has  left  her  home,  yes.  That 
will  soon  be  common  property*  But  no  one  except  you 
will  know  that  she  did  it  to  be  with  me» 
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Mrs,  Elf9ted  {to  Hedda).  No,  that  must  not  come 
out  for  the  world!  You  won't  say  anythini^  to  Tesman, 
will  you  ? 

Hedda.     Not  to  any  living  soul,  Thea  dear. 

LQvborg.  For  I  have  to  make  a  fresh  start.  And  a 
man  with  a  past  like  mine — -,  H'mt  One  knows  f>retly 
well  how  people  would  interpret  such  a  connection* 
She  too  would  be  dragged  in  the  mire- 

Hedda  (looking  brforc  her).  Yes,  if  only  we  could  be 
free  of^-of  what  people  think— — 


{There  is  a  general  leavc'taking,  Judje  Brack, 
LovBORG  and  Tes.man  go  out  bij  the  kaU  door.  At 
the  same  time,  Berta  hnngn  in  two  lamps  through 
the  inner  room,  places  them  on  the  tahlvM  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  goes  out  again  throngh  ik£ 
inner  room,) 
Mrs.  Elfsted*  Hedda — Hedda — what  will  come  of 
all  this? 

Hedda.  We  shall  see  about  ten  o'clock. 
Mrs,  Elfsted  (rises  and  crosses  the  room),  I  only 
hope  we  may.  But  you  don't  know  him  so  well  as  I  do* 
Hedda.  Can  he  be  so  pitiful  as  that!  With  such  a 
thirst,  such  a  devouring  thirst  for  all  that  he  calls  the 
joys  of  life,  and  then — ^not  daring  to  take  even  a  sip  of 
them! 

Mrs,  Elfsted.     Ah  yes,  Hedda,  unhappily  it  is  true. 

Hedda    (rising).     It   is   not   true!     You   may   doubt 

him  as  long  as  you  please.     I  believe  in  him!     Now  we 

will  try 

Mrs,   Elfsted*     You   have  some  hidden   motive  in 
this,  Hedda! 
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Hedda.     Yes,  I  have.     I  want  for  once  in  my  life  to 
have  power  over  a  humaii  mind, 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Have  you  not  the  power? 

Hedda.     I  have  not  and  liave  never  had  it. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Not  your  hysband*s? 

Hkdda*    Hisl    Do  you  think  that  is  worth  the  trouble? 
Oh,  if  you  could  only  understand  how  poor  I  ara. 

{Cla^sps  her  jxiftsiimaieli/  in  her  arms,) 

Mrs,    EijPsted.     Let    me   go  I     Let    me   go!     I    am 
afraid  of  you,  Ileddal 

Bert  A  (from  the  inner  room).     Tea  is  laid  in  the  din- 
ing-room, ma'am,     {(iocs  out  again,) 

Hedda.     Very  well!     Come  along  to  tea*  you  lillle — 
you  lucky  little  stupid! 

{She  drags  Mits.  Elfsted  almost  by  force  lowardM 
the  door  at  the  baek.) 


FROM  THE   TIURD  ACT 

Hedda  (goes  toitards  her).  There  there  there! 
There's  nothing  to  he  so  alarmed  about,  I  know  quite 
well  what  has  happened, 

Mrs.  Elf8TED.  Well,  what  do  you  think?  WaoU 
you  tell  me? 

Hedda,  Why — of  course  it  has  been  a  pretty  late 
affair  at  Judge  Brack's.  These  bachelors  generally  make 
things  rather  lively. 

Mrs.  Ebi-^iTEu,     Yes,  yes,  yes — that  is  clear  enough! 

Hedda.  And  Tesman  hasn't  cared  to  come  home  and 
ring  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night*  He  didn't  want 
to  disturb  me.  (Laughing.)  t^erhaps  he  wasn't  in- 
clinet!  to  show  himself  either — immediately  after  a 
jovial  party. 
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Mrs.  Elfsted.  But  in  that  case^-where  can  he 
have  gone  ? 

Hedda.  Of  course  he  has  gone  to  those  blessed 
Aunts'  and  slept  there.  They  have  his  old  room  ready 
for  him. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  No.  he  can't  be  with  theni;  for  a 
letter  has  just  come  for  him  from  Miss  Rysing.  There 
it  lies. 

Hedda.  Indeed  ?  (Looks  at  the  address,)  Why  yes, 
it's  addressed  in  Aunt  Jane*s  own  hand.  Well  then— 
he  is  staying  behind  at  Judge  Brack's — he  too- 

Mfis.  Elfsted,  He  too  ?  Do  you  mean  that  Lov- 
borg — ~  ? 

Hedda.  Yes,  I^ivborg  is  certainly  there  still.  Other- 
wise he  would  have  come  to  fetch  you. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh  Hedda,  you  are  just  saying 
things  you  don't  believe  a  bit. 

Hedda.  Wv\U  bless  me — even  if  it's  as  bad  as  you 
think  ?     WHiat  of  it  ?     Once  doesn't  count. 

Mrs.  P^lfsted.  Oh,  that's  just  what  does  not  apply 
here.     Here  least  of  alll 


Tesman  (stis  dmmi  hemnbj  to  the  left  of  the  table).  En- 
joyed myself?  Oh,  Hedda — I'm  afraid  it  will  take  me 
a  long  time  to  get  over  to-niglit. 

Hedda,     You!     But  you  are  always  moderate 

Tesman.     Yes,  of  course.     I  didn't  mean  that 

Hedda  {in  suspimm').  What  l>ecame  of  Eilert  L9v- 
borg?     Why  didn*t  he  come  back? 

Tesmax.  Well,  you  see,  Ib*dda,  that  is  jusl  it.  And 
I  can*t  get  rid  of  the  distressing  tlniught  that  it  was  all 
my  faulL 

Hedda*     But  what  was  your  fault? 
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Tesman.     I  must  tell  you  the  whole  story* 

Hedda.     Yes,  yes,  do, 

(She  seals  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  tabte.) 

Tebman.  It  began  well  enough.  Nobody  chaffed 
him.  And  nobody  tempted  him  either.  He  and  I  were 
able  to  sit  by  ourseh'es  in  one  of  the  side  rexjms.  And 
then  he  read  to  me*  Long  cxtraet-s  from  the  new  book 
that  is  coming  out 

Hedda.     Well? 

Tesman.  You  can*t  imagine  what  a  book  that  in  go- 
ing to  be,  Hedda  1  So  grand  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion  

Hedda.  Yes,  yes,  I  don't  care  about  that.  And  it 
has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  ston'  either. 

Tesman.  Yea,  it  has.  It  is  the  very  kernel  of  it,  you 
see. 

Hedda.     How  ? 

Teh.man.  As  I  sat  listening  to  him—.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  rustling  flight  of  ideas  were  darting  over  my  head. 
1  felt  myself  filled  with  a  wealth  of  intuition,  which  I 
only  half  understood. 

Hedda.     Could  you  not  understand  it? 

Tesman.  Not  altogether,  I  say-  And  then  came 
that  gnawing  thought  that  has  haunted  me  and  that  I 
have  thrust  away  from  me — ever  sinc^  our  school -days* 

Hedda.     What  thought? 

Tesman.     That  Eilert  Ixh'l>org  is  really  my  sujierior. 

Hedda.  But  what  if  he  is?  He  has  no  intention  of 
competing  with  you  for  the  appointment. 

Tesman.  Every  one  who  reads  his  new  book  will 
say  that  he  was  the  right  man.  And  therefore  I  could 
not  resist  it.     Oh,  Hedda,  whul  evil  niay  lie  liid  in  a  man^ 

Hedda.     Tell  me  more  about  this! 
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Tesman,  Then  some  more  lively  companions  joined 
lis.  They  had  been  to  a  big  dinner-party*  Came 
straight  from  table. 

II  EDO  A  ^     And  then  it  began  ? 

Tesman.  Yes,  then  eame  the  orgie,  1  saw  il  was 
coming.  And  I  saw  too  that  it  seemed  to  carry  Eilert 
Lovborg  away. 

Hedoa.     Could  he  not  resist? 

Tesman,  Neither  could  nor  would.  I  saw  what  it 
would  lead  to.  And — just  think— I  did  nothing  to  save 
him. 

Hedda»     Oh,  I  suppose  there  was  nothing  to  he  done. 

Tesman.  Yes,  I  might  have  tried  to  get  him  home 
with  me.  Might  have  reminded  him  of  hi.^  |>romise  to 
Mrs.  Ellsted. 

Hedda*  Oh  yes*  Do  you  think  (hat  would  have 
l>een  any  use  ? 

Tesman*  Yes,  I  think  so.  For  Jihr  has  a  power  over 
him  that  noljody  else  has. 

Hedda.     How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Tesman.     I  could  understand  that  from  all  he  said. 

Hedda,     What  did  he  say! 

Tesman.  That  the  whole  of  his  new  work  came  to  him 
as  an  inspiration  from  her. 

Hedda.  And  in  spite  of  that — he  wallowed  in  these 
orgies 

Tesman.     Deeper  than  you  have  any  idea  of. 

Hedda.     What  became  of  him  ? 

Tesman.  He  went  off  with  a  lot  of  the  others.  But 
where  they  went  I  don't  know.  Both  Brack  and  I  went 
to  his  rooms  and  rang.     But  he  hadn't  come  home. 

Hedda.  That  was  to  be  expected.  And  you  don't 
know  any  more  ? 
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Tesman*  No.  Brack  and  I  separated,  so  as  to  in- 
quire in  different  direetkms.  Hot  they  knew  nothing 
about  him,  where  I  went,  lie  must  have  gone  by  him- 
self-  

Hedda,     And  Brack ? 

TevSman.  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  Oh,  that  un- 
happy fellow — !  Now  he  is  down  again.  And  then 
after  all — ^I  led  da — to  think  that^ 

Hedda.     What?     What  do  you  mean? 

Tesman*  That  I  let  him  go*  That  I  could  sit  there 
secretly  wishing  that  he  would  go  and  ruin  himself  for 
ever. — ^Am  I  better  than  he?  In  my  inmost  hearll  If 
this  is  the  end  of  liim,  that  question  will  never  leave  mc 
any  peace, 

Hedda.  I  don't  think  there's  any  use  in  brooding 
over  things  of  that  sort. 

Tesman.  But  his  conduct  last  night  cannot  possibly 
have  been  more  than  a  passing  aherntti<*n.  There  was 
such  profound  sincerity  in  the  way  he  spoke  of  her. 

Hebda.     Was  there  ? 

Tesman,     I  don*t  understand  him.     Can't  conceii 
how  it  is  with  him. 

Hedda.  I^et  him  falK  Tesman.  He  is  irretrievablt* 
after  all. 

Tesman.  Oh,  don't  let  us  think  that. — I  was  able  to 
do  him  one  service.     ■ 

Hedba.     I^st  night? 

Tesman.  Yes.  (Takimj  Lovborg's  ptjrtfolio  mU  of 
his  coat  fockeL)     I  rescued  tliis  for  him. 

Hedda.     His  new  book! 

Tesman.  Yes;  as  we  were  leaving.  He  and  some  of 
the  others  were  a  little  way  in  front.  I  heard  him  shout- 
ing and  making  a  noise.     And  as  I  was  hurry iag  after 
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item  to  try  to  quiet  him.  I  found  the  portfolio  lying  by 
the  wayside.     He  had  lo.st  it» 

Hedda.     Let  me  see  it, 

Tesman  {haHding  her  the  portfolio).  Here  it  is. 
Just  think  if  that  had  been  lost.  And  it  might  have 
been  so  easily. 

Hedda  (turning  over  the  papers).  Thi«  is  not  Lov* 
borg's  handwriting. 

Tesman.  Mrs.  Elfsted  wrote  parts  of  it  for  him. 
From  loose  notes,  he  said. 

Hedda.  So  that  is  how  Ihl^y  sat  working  together. 
(Shuts  Jwr  eyes.)     I  seem  to  l>e  able  to  see  them. 

TevSMan.  You  too  might  work  with  me  in  the  same 
way,  Hedda.     Might  hel|j  me — if  you  cared  to. 

Hedda.  You!^ — (Looking  at  htm  and  tupping  the 
piirtfoUo  with  her  finger S)  Well,  Tesman— what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this? 

Tesman.  Do  with  it»  dear?  Give  it  him  back,  of 
course- 

Hedda.     Yes,  yes,  T  suppose  that  is  what  you  will  do. 

Tesman.  But  he  shall  have  a  good  fright  first.  Put 
it  away  in  tlie  writing* table  drawer.     And  say  nothing. 

Hedda-  You  said  nothing  to  him  about  having 
found  it? 

Tesman.  No.  of  course  not.  In  the  unmanageable 
state  he  was  in. 

Hedda.     Did  any  of  the  others  see  you  find  it  ? 
No,  none  of  them. 
And  you  didn't  tell  any  of  them  afterwards 


Tesman, 

Hedda. 
either  ? 

Tesman. 

Hedda* 

Tesman. 
he  h  told, 


No,  I  wouldn't  do  that  for  his  sake. 
So  no  one  knows  what  has  Ijecome  of  it? 
No*     And  he  shall  wait  a  little  while  before 
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^^^^H                Hedda  (goes  to  the  wriiiuy -table  and  places  the  poft- 

^^^^H           folio  lutdcrneaih  i^ome  bouka).     There.     He  sli all  never  |^t     ^J 

^^^H           this  bacK. 

{frpnnifinfj  up).     But,  Iledda — what  are  you 

^^^H                Tesman 

^^^H            thinking  of 

I     What  do  you  meani 

^^^H 

ThiN  must  be  got   rid  of.     [Were  you  not 

^^^H            thinking  of 

getting  rid  of  this?]                                                 ^H 

^^^^^_^ 

What  lias  come  over  you  ?                                 ^M 

^^^^^B            H£DDA. 

Do  vou  think  he  would  be  able  to  write  it    ^| 

^           over  again] 

■ 

^^^H               Tesman. 

Impossible.     The  inspiration  would  be  lack-     ^| 

^^^H            ing  the  second  time.                                                                     ^ 

^^^H                Hedda. 

Take  it  and  burn  it.     Then  it  will  be  done 

^^^H 

^^^H                Tesman. 

But  you  must  he  mad.                                         ^M 

^^^H                Hedda. 

You  must  do  it.     I  must  see  whether  I  have    ^| 

^^^^K            any  power  over  you.                                                                    ^| 

^^^^H                      Te8MAN. 

Oh,  you  know  quite  well  you  have.                ^H 

^^^H               Hedda. 

Not  altogether.     I  know  I  have  over  him.       ^M 

^^^^^^^             Te8MAN. 

Over  him!                                                              ^M 

^^^^^^P          Hedda. 

It  was  I  who  made  him  go  to  Judge  Brack's    ^| 

^^^^^^      clrinking-party.                                                                               ^| 

^^^H                     Te8MAN. 

Oh,  Hedda,  but  how  could  you  do  that!        ^M 

^^^^1               Hedda. 

It  came  over  me  with  such  force.     So  irre-     1 

^^^H           sistibly.     I  had  to  see  whether  I  could  tempt  him  to  his    ^| 

^H 

■ 

^^^H               Tesman, 

And  it  turned  out  that  you  could.                    H 

^^^^               Hedda. 

Yes.     But  this  must  be  the  end  of  it*     He    H 

^^^^_             must  go  away  from  here.                                                             ^^ 

^^^H               Tesman. 

Away!     For  your  .sake!                                     ^H 

^^^H               Hedda. 

Yes.     If  not,  I  can't  answer  for  anvthing*        ^M 

^^^H               Tesman. 

Hedda!                                                                  ^ 

^^^H               Hsdda. 

Not  on  any  pretext  must  he  be  allowed  to 

^^^H           come  here! 
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understand  you  aright. 
And    Aunt    Jane! 


Tesman.  Oh,  I  see  what  it  is.  You  have  never  really 
been  able  to  forget  him  ill  together! 

Hedda.  I  don't  know  myself.  Only  gel  him  out  of 
the  way.  I  will  not  have  my  thoughts  fixed  on  anything 
but — what  is  coming. 

Tesman.     What  is  eoming! 

Hedda.    Yes. 

TESMA^f.     Oh,  Hedda— if  I 

Hedda.     Yes,  you  do. 

Tesman.     Oh/  Hedda,    Hedda  I 
Think  how  happy  Aunt  Jane  will  be. 

Hedda.     tigh,  don't  be  so  ridiculous  I 

Tesman.     Ridiculous  ? 

Hedda.  Yes,  isn't  it  ridiculous  and  absurd  that  the 
first  thing  you  do  is  to  cr>^  out  for — Aunt  JaneP^By- 
the-bye,  there  is  a  letter  from  her  l>ere. 

Tesman.     For  me  ? 

Hedda.  Yes.  {Handing  it  to  him.)  It  came  early 
this  morning, 

Tesman  {opening  it).     What  can  it  be? 

Hedda,     Perhaps  she  has  heard  something  about  him. 

Tesman  {run^  his  ci/e  through  it).  Oh,  Hedda — she 
says  that  Aunt  Rina  is  dying. 

Hedda.     Well,  we  were  prepared  for  that, 

Tesman.  She  says  that  if  I  want  to  see  her  again, 
I  must  make  haste.     Ill  run  in  to  them  at  once. 

Hedda  (suppressing  a  smile).     Run! 

Tesman  {takes  Itis  hat  and  throws  his  overcoat  aver 
his  arm)*     I  do  hope  I  mayn't  come  loo  late. 

Hedda.     Oh»  if  you  run^ 

(Bbrta  appears  at  the  hall  door,) 

Berta,  Judge  Brack  i.s  here,  and  wishes  to  know  if 
he  may  come  in. 

Tesman.    Judge  Brack!    Np,  I  can*t  possibly  see  him. 
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^^^^^B        Hedoa. 

But  I  can.     ( To  Berta.)     Ask  Judge  Brack 

^^^H^         to  come 

^^^^^_.              (Berta  opens  the  door  to  Judge  Brack,  and  goes    ^ 

^^^^^^P 

herself.)                                                                       ■ 

^^^^^^          Br\ck. 

Oh,  are  you  starting  again  to  hunt  for  hiiu —    H 

^^^H            tlie  bird  of 

ill  omen  ?                                                                     ^| 

^^^H                Tesaian. 

No,  I  must  rush  off  to  my  aunts\     The  in-    H 

^^^H            valid  one  is  lyin^  at  death's  door.                                             ^| 

^^^^H               Br.\ck. 

Dear  me,  is  she  indeed  ?                                   ^^^H 

^^^^H              Tesman. 

And  did  you  find  any  trace  of  him  ?         ^^^| 

^^^^^H 

No.     And  you  ?                                              ^^^H 

^^^^^H         Tesmax. 

I  didn't  eitlier.                                               ^^^B 

^^^^^^H 

I   diduH   think  you   would.     But  don't  let    ^| 

^           me  detain 

you.     At  such  a  critical  moment H 

^^^H                Tesman. 

Yes,     I     must     really     hurry — Good-bye!     ^| 

^^^^H            G  ood  ^b  ye ! 

{He  goes  out  hy  the  hat  I  door.)                             ^M 

^^^H                Hedda. 

Well,  you  seem  to  have  had  quite  a  Uvelr     ^| 

^^^H            night. 

'  I 

^^^^K               Brack. 

I  have  not  had  mv  clothes  off  a  momeot*    ^| 

^^^k       Mrs. 

■ 

^^^^^H 

And  yet  you  have  heart!  nothing.                       ^H 

^^^^^K 

Oh  yes,  I  have.     Practically  everything.       ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

But  you  said ^^^| 

^^^^^^         Brack. 

Tcsman   was  on   tenterhooks  to  get  awaj^^H 

^^^^1 

■ 

^^^H 

Yes,  aren't  you   sorry  for  poor  Tesman?    H 

^^^H            Just  think 

,  Aunt   Rina — !     Well,   where  did  you   get 

^^^H           hold  of  Lovbor^? 

^^^^H               Brack. 

I  didn't  get  hold  of  him  at  alL     But  I  beard          , 

^^^^^H       that  lie  was  being  well  taken  care  of.                                       ^| 

^^^^^^H 

Wliere?                                                               ^^M 

^^^^^^1 

At  the  polic*e  station.                                        ^^^H 

^^^^^H         Hedda. 

Ah — but  what  ha^^  he  done?                          ^^^H 
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II' m— I  think  we  had  better  not  go  into  de- 

Tliey  are  what 


Brack. 

tails, 

IlfiDDA.     Oh  yes.     Details  above  alb 
I  want  to  hear  about. 

Brack.  Welb  you  must  really  exeuse  me  all  the  same, 
Mrs.  Hedda.     I  was  not  present,  you  know. 

Hedda.     You!     Xo,  I  know  that. 

Brack.  I  have  only  heard  that  he  fell  in  with  a  lot  of 
other  revellers. 

Hedda.     Not  any  of  yours  ? 

Brack.     Of  mine? 

Hedda*     Yes,  of  your  guests  then. 

Brack.  Oh,  can  you  think  that!  No,  they  always 
behave  themselves  out-of-doors.  They  go  home  to  bed 
like  good  boys, 

Hedda.     Yes,  yes.     We  well-behaved  people 

Brack*  No,  unfortunately  it  was  some  of  his  old 
acquaintances  he  came  across. 

Hedda.     Well,  and  then? 

Brack.  Then  the  usual  thin^  happened.  They  paid 
a  visit  to  some — singing  girls,  I  think. 

Hedda,  Or  something  of  the  sort,  yes.  And  after- 
wards ? 

Brack.  An  orgie,  presumably.  Followed  by  the  eus- 
tomar}'  free  fight  with  resultant  ejection,  'i'hen  a  street 
row  outside.  Windows  smashed.  Police  called.  And 
so  to  the  lock-up, 

Hedda.  It  must  be  curious  to  be  present  at  such  a 
sceiie. 

Brack.     Would  you  like  to  he,  Mrs.  Hedda  ? 

Hedda.  Oh  yes,  onee  in  a  way.  If  nobody  saw  one. 
And  nobody  heard  anything  iif  it  afterwards. 

Brack.     No,  I  should  tliink  not. 
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Hedba.  For  there  must  be  something  untameable 
among  all  this  coarseness  and  volgarity — .  But  (his  is 
a  thing  that  I  keep  for  jour  ears  alone,  my  dear  Judge, 

Brack.  I  should  eertainly  ad\ise  you  to  do  so.  But 
what  annoys  me  beyond  measure  Is  that  tliis  person  could 
be  so  ineonsiderate  as  to  go  straight  from  my  party 
and 

Hedda.  Do  you  think  it  will  get  about  that  he  rame 
from  your  house? 

Brack.  Yes,  of  course  it  will  eome  out  at  the  paliec- 
court. 

Hedda.     Will  the  matter  come  into  court! 

Brack.  Yee — ^when  the  police  get  hold  of  an  affair—. 
But  I  had  a  suspicion  that  sometliing  of  this  sort  was 
coming.  And  therefore,  Mrs.  Hrdda,  I  will  give  you  a 
friendly  piece  of  advice.  After  this,  you  must  not  allow 
this  person  into  your  house 

Hedda.     What  do  you  say! 

Brack,  Yes,  and  there  is  another  person  that  you 
ought  not  to  receive  either. 

IIedda.     I  can  see  that  you  mean  Mrs,  Elfsted, 

Brack*  Of  course.  Those  two  ha\e  been  plotting 
together. 

Hedda.     Do  you  know  anything  definite! 

Brack.  No,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  a  thing  of 
that  sort.  She,  a  woman  who  as  a  rule  never  sets  fool 
in  town,  arrives  here  simultaneously  with  him.  It  waa 
all  arranged  l^etween  them*  Mrs.  Hedda. 

Hedda.     Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Brack.     Their  meeting  here  in  your  house. 

Hedda.     I  don't  believe  it.     You  are  mistaken. 

Brack,     W^elL  wait  and  see  which  of  us  is  right* 
don't  believe  she  will  go  iionie  just  at  present. 

Hedda.     No,  that  she  will  not  do. 
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Brack.     There,  you  see-     Yea,  of  course  I  am  right. 

You  are  to  serve  as  a  blind. 

IIedoa,     a  blind! 

BuACK,  Now,  of  course,  he  will  try  to  win  you  over. 
Just  watch  whether  he  doesn*t  strike  the  melancholy  note. 
Wliclher  he  doesn't  begin  talking  of  bygone  days.  Of 
disappointed  hopes 

Hedda.  — of  what  might  have  been  so  beautiful — 
but  was  not  to  }>e.     Ah  yes»  otie  has  heard  al)  that. 

Brack.  Perhaps  that  was  the  line  that  was  taken 
yesterday,  when  you  were  sitting  here  with  the  album  ? 

Hedda.  But  now  you  are  getting  altogether  too  sus- 
picious, my  dear  Judge. 

Brack.  Well,  I  confess  I  am  on  my  guard  against  that 
gentleman.  It  would  be  terrible  to  me  to  think  that  an 
in  I  ruder  was  coming  into 

Hedda.     — into  the  triangle. 

Brack.  Yes,  precisely.  Don't  laugh  at  it.  It  would 
simply  mean  that  I  should  find  myself  homeless, 

Hedda.  Oh,  come,  I  am  sure  you  have  plenty  of 
other  comfortable  liomes  about  town. 

Brack.  No,  unfortunately.  Not  now.  In  the  last 
six  months  I  have  lost  no  fewer  than  three.  And  those 
among  the  best. 

Hedda.  Oh— niid  intruding  cocks  come  into  those 
baskets  too? 

Brack.     No,  but  other  intruders  arrived 

Hedda.     Of  what  kind  ? 

Brack.     Children. 

Hedda.  Jndeed  ?  But  what  have  those  children  to 
do  with  you  ? 

Brack  (lauglmig).  They  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  me.     That  is  whv  I  cull  them  intruders. 
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^^^^^H         Hc:dda. 

Then  I  <lon*t  at  all  see h^^H 

^^^^^^          Braik. 

But,  bless  me.  you  must  know  that  I  can^^^f 

^^^^^F           endure 

ildren ^M 

^^^^^^H             HSDDA. 

And  why  not  ?                                                          ^H 

^^^^^H 

Because  the  littk^  angels  occupy  the  whole 

^^^^^B       attention  of  the  mistress  of  the  liouse.     Old  friends  are     ^J 

^^^^[           nothing  to  her  when  an  event  of  that  kind  takes  plaee*     ^| 

^^^^^K         Hedda. 

Egoist!                                                                       ■ 

^^^^^^m 

Haiipilv  no  such  danger  ii?  threatened  here*    ^M 

^^^^^H       (Laughing.)     Although — I  won*t  de[iy  that — it  would  lie    ^| 

^ 

thing                                                                                ■ 

^^^1 

Worth  anyihiiig  ?     What  ?                                    ^ 

^^^H                      BOACK. 

To  see — a  certain  specialist  in  his  new  dig- 

^^^^H 

1 

^^^H               Hedda. 

Do  you  think  that  would  make  him  so  su*     ^| 

^^^H            premely 

diculous  ?                                                                        ^M 

^^^H                Brack. 

Well,  you  mustn't  be  offended,  Mrs.  Hedda —    ^M 

^^^H            but  I  can' 

t  deny                                                                               ^M 

^^^^^^^         Uedda. 

1  won't  listen  to  yon  any  more,  Judge ^B 

^^^^^H 

Ah — indeed!     Well,  put  that  gentleman  out 

^^^^^^      of  your  thoughts;    for  I  a^ssure  you  he  doesn't  care  a 

^^^H           scrap  for 

rOU.                                                                                                                                N 

^^^H               Hedda. 

Only  for  her,  you  mean*                                    ^| 

^^^H               Brack. 

For  his  feyow- worker,  yes.     {lAmking  at  hif    ^^ 

^^^^A           watch.)     But  now  I  must  be  getting  back.     Good-bye^    ^^ 

^^^^a^      Mrs.  Hedda.     (He  goes  towanh  ike  glcuf^  di>or,)                    ^| 

^^^^^^        Hedda. 

Are  you  going  through  the  garden  ?                  ^H 

^^^^^H 

Yes,  it's  a  short  cut  for  me.                            ^^^H 

^^^^^f        Hedda. 

And  then  it  ts  a  hack  way,  too*                    ^^^| 

^ 

Quite  so.     I  have  no  objection  tc^back  ways*    ^M 

^^^H            At  times. 

They  may  be  piquant  enough.                               ^^ 

^^^V              Hedda. 

When  there  h  ball  practice  going  on,  you     ^M 

^V                mean. 

■ 
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Brack  (in  the  doorway),     Oli,  people  don't  shoot  tlieir 

own  [>oijltry,  you  know*     And  the  stork — i.s  inviolate 

Uedda,     — and  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  parts* 
Brack.     No,  no,  that's  true. 

{He  bows^  and  goes  out  hi/  the  gluM  door.) 


Hedda,     You  and  slie! 

LovuoRG.  You  can  be  of  no  more  service  to  me, 
Thea! 

Mkh.  Elfsted.  Oh,  how  can  you  speak  so!  No 
more  service  I o  you!  Am  I  not  to  tielp  you?  Now, 
most  of  all!     Are  we  not  to  work  lo^relher? 

LovBORG.  It  is  all  over.  I  shall  never  do  any  more 
work.     Least  of  all  with  you. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  But  what  can  have  come  between 
us! 

LovBORG.  I^t  that  be  as  it  may.  But  the  comrade- 
ship between  us  is  now  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh,  but  this  is  so  utterly  inconceiv- 
able.    What  am  I  to  do  witli  my  life  ? 

LovBORG,  You  must  try  to  live  yonr  life  as  if  you  had 
never  known  me. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  But  you  know  I  cannot  do  that! 
How  can  you  think  it  possible! 

LovBORG.  Try  if  you  cannot,  Thea.  You  must  go 
home  again- — — 

Mrs.  Elfsted  (urith  a  shriek).  Ah^'ou  can  say 
that!     Go  home  again!     Leave  you!  ^ 

LovBORG.  It  will  be  best  for  you.  And  besides — 
there  is  nothing  else  to  i>e  done. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Never  in  this  world  will  I  go  back 
there.  Where  you  are,  there  will  I  be  also.  And  what 
would  happen  to  you  then  ? 
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LovBORG.  I  think  you  can  see  what  will  happen  to 
me. 

Mhs*  Elfsted,  OIk  but  I  must  be  able  to  give  you 
some  support.     I  could  before.     Up  there. 

LovBORG.  For  a  iimt\  yes,  BiiJ  it  wanted  nothing 
but  a  stormy  night  to  blow  all  tliat  we  liad  l*uiU  uf>  into 
fragments. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Well  that  cannot  be  helped,— But 
I  will  not  let  myself  be  driven  away  like  this-  You  have 
no  right  to  do  it. 

I^QVBORG*     No*  I  know  that. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Well,  and  therefore  I  will  not  put  up 
with  it!  I  will  not  submit  to  it  on  any  account!  Do  you 
hear,  Lovborg!  I  tell  you  that.  I  will  remain  here,  I 
will  be  Tfvith  you  when  the  book  appears. 

Hedda,     Ah,  the  book— — ! 

L5VBORG.  My  book  and  Thea's,  Mrs*  Tesman;  for 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Yes,  that  is  what  it  is*  Y'ou  have 
said  that  so  often.  And  in  my  inmost  self  I  feel  thai  it 
is  true.     I  have  niy  share  in  its  existence. 

Lovborg,     You  have. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Yes,  and  that  is  w^hy  I  have  a  right 
to  be  present  when  it  appears.  I  must  see  with  my  own 
eyes  how  respect  and  honour  are  showered  upon  you. 
Now  more  than  ever,  Lovborg.  And  the  happiness — 
the  happiness^-oh,  I  must  share  it  witli  you! 

Lovborg.     Thea— our  book  will  never  appear. 

Hedda,     Ah ! 

Mrs.  Elfhted.     Never  appear! 

Lovborg,     Can  never  appear. 

Mrs,  Elfsted.  Lovliorg — what  have  you  done  wilh 
the  manuscript  ? 
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Hedda  (breathlesslif).     The  niaimscripl- ! 

Mrs*  Elfsted.     Where  is  it  ? 

LovuoHG.     Oh  Thea — don't  ask  me  about  it! 

Mrs*  Elfsted.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  know.  I  demand 
to  be  told  at  once. 

L5VBORG.  The  maniiseript— .  Well  then^ — I  have 
torn  the  manuscript  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Mrh.  Elfhted.     Oh  no,  no — ^! 

Hedda  {involuntarily).     But  that's  not  true! 

LdvBORG  (looks  at  tier).     Not  true — — 1 

Hedda  {collect ing  herself).  Oh  well,  of  course.  Bui 
it  sounded  so  incredible 

LfOveoRG.     It  is  true,  all  the  same,    Mrs,  Tesman. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Just  think,  Hedda — torn  his  own 
work  to  pieces, 

LovBORG.  Tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces— and  scat- 
tered them  on  the  fiord — far  out.  There  there  is  cool 
sea- water  at  any  rate — let  them  drift  upon  it — drift  with 
tlie  current  and  tiie  wind.  And  then  presently  they  will 
sink — deeper  and  deeper— as  I  shall,  Thea. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh,  Lovborg,  Lovborg — this  h  ter- 
rible to  think  of, 

IxivBORG.  Yes.  Therefore  you  must  go  away  in 
time. 

Mrs.  Eli^^ted  (wittioid  listening  to  him).  Do  you 
know,  Ixivborg,  that  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  think  of 
what  vou  have  done  now  as  though  you  had  killed  a  little 
child.^ 

LOvBORG.  Yes,  you  are  right,  Tltea.  It  is  a  sort  of 
child-murder. 

Mrtii.  Elf^ted.  How  could  you  ihen^ — !  Did  it  not 
belong  to  me  too  ? 

Hedda.     Ah— — % 
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L5VBORG.  That  is  why  I  would  rather  part  from  yoii 
now.     After  this,  you  understand. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Yes.  oh  yes,  I  can  understand.  But 
it  seems  impossible  that  we  can  part  nevertheless!  Well 
well,  now  I  will  go»  Hedda, 

Hedda.     But  you  are  not  going  away  from  town  ? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  see  iiothipg 
but  darkness  before  me. 

(.S7/t"  (joe»  Old  by  the  hail  do&r,) 

Hedda.  So  you  are  not  going  to  see  her  home,  Mr. 
Lovborg  ? 

LovBDKG,  I  ?  Througli  the  stnx^ls  ?  In  broad  day* 
light  ? 

Hedda,  No,  no — ,  Though,  after  all — 1  Is  it  then 
so  utterly  irretrievable — ^this  that  happened  last  night? 

LOVBORG*  It  will  not  end  with  last  night^ — I  knoi» 
that  perfectly  well— -it  is  all  over  with  me  now, 

Hedda,     But  can  you  never  learn  to  control  yourself? 

LtivBOiiG.  No — ^that  is  just  what  I  cannot  do.  And 
that  is  the  desperate  part  of  it.  It  is  not  with  me  as 
with  so  many  others.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
pull  themselves  up,  when  they  find  it  running  away  wilh 
them.  I  sliall  never  be  able  to  learn  that.  I  have 
brought  myself  down  to  be  a  bondman.  Lost  the  power 
over  my  own  will. 

Hedda.  Yes,  yes.  But  how  could  you  treat  poor 
Thea  so  heartlessly? 

LoVBOHG.      Oh.  don't  say  that  it  was  heartless! 

Hedda*  To  go  and  destroy  what  has  filled  her  whole 
soul  day  and  night — for  months  and  years.  You  do  not 
call  that  heartless! 

LdVBOHG.     To  you  I  can  tell  it,  lledda 

Hbdd.v.     What  can  vou  tell  ? 
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LdvBORG.  First  promise  me — ^give  me  your  word — 
that  what  I  now  confide  to  yoo  neither  she  nur  any  one 
else  shall  ever  know. 


I 


IxSvBOUG.     Beautifully  ? 

IIeuda.     For  once  in  a  way.     Good-hye,  you  must  go 
now*     And  do  not  tt>nie  here  any  more. 

Ij^VBORCf*    Good-l>ye,  Mrs,  Tesman.    And  give  George 
Tesman  my  love. 

Hedda.     No,  wait,     I  must  give  you  a  memento  to 
lake  with  you. 

{She  goes  to  ike  writing -table  ^  opens  the  drawer  and 
returns  to  Lovbohg  with  otie  of  the  pistoh.) 
LovBORG.     This?     Is  this  the  memento? 
Hedda.     Do  you  remember— you  asked  me  for  it  once 
before. 

LovBORG.     You  would  not  give  it  me  tlien. 
Hedda.     Take  it*     Now  it  is  yours, 
LovBORG  (puts  the  piMol  in  hi^ hreast  pocket)*     Thanks* 
Hedda.     And  beautifully — promise  me  that, 
LovBORG.     Good-bye — Hedda  G abler, 

(He  goes  out  bg  the  hall  door.) 

(Hedda  listens  for  a  inomenL     Tketi  alie  goes  up  to 

the  writing-table,  takes  out  Lovborg'b  nmntfsrriptt 

goes  with  it  and  seats  herself  in  the  armehmr  beside 

tfie  stove ^  opens  the  packet  and  sorts  tfie  olue  and 

whit£  (pi ires  separateh^^  lags  the  white  quires  in 

the  wrapper  again  and  keeps  the  blue  ones  iti  fier 

lap.) 

Hedda  (opens  the  stove  door:   present! g  she  throws  one 

of  the  blue  quires  into  the  Jire  and  whispers  to  herself)* 

Now  I  am  burning  your  child,  Thea!     {Throwing  om 
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or  two  more  quircit  if  do  the  M^>V€,)  Your  cliilti  and  Kilcrt 
lJ\\hQTgn^  {ThrowH  the  resl  in,)  1  am  buniitig— 1  am 
burnitig  your  child. 


FOURTH  ACT 


i 


The  Sams  room  id  Uw  Tesmans',     It  is  evening.     In  the 

draunng-room  a  lighted  /amp  Mmuh  an  the  tuhlf  in  Iht 
corner  to  the  right.  The  hanging  lamp  in  ih^  inmr 
TOam  is  also  lighted* 

(Hedda  walks  to  and  fro  in  the  inner  room  and  disap' 
pears  for  a  viomeni  to  th£  left  She  is  heard  tt>  stnki 
a  few  chords  on  the  piano.  Presenily  »ke  comes  in 
sight  again,  and  e^itcrs  ths  drawing-room,) 

(Berta  eMersfrom  the  right,  through  the  inner  room,  vnth 
a  lighted  lampt  which  she  pJaevs  on  the  wriiing*tabk. 
Her  eyes  are  red  with  wee  ping  ^  and  she  has  hhirk 
ribbons  in  fier  cap,  Stw  goes  {juietly  aftd  circum* 
spcelly  out  to  the  right.)  'mmi^ 

{A  liUle  while  after  wards  ^  Miftft  Tesman,  in  mourning, 
with  a  bonnet  and  veil  on,  conies  in  from  the  hall,) 

Miss  Tesman.  Yes,  Hedda — now  my  poor  sister 
has  at  last  found  peace. 

Hedda  {pressing  her  hand).  I  have  heard  the  news 
already.     Tesman  sent  me  a  card. 

Mii^  Tesman.  He  said  he  would  do  so.  But  I 
thought  nevertheless  I  ought  myself  to  bring  the  tidings. 

Hedda.  That  was  very  .kind  of  you.  She  died  quile 
peacefully,  did  she  not  ? 

Miss  Tesman.  Oh,  she  went  so  calmly,  so  beautifully. 
And  then  she  had  the  great  happiness  of  seeing  George 
once  more — and  bidding  him  good-bye.  Has  he  not 
come  home  yet/' 
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IIedda.  No;  he  wrote  that  he  might  be  detained. 
But  won't  you  sit  down  ? 

Mis3  TE.SMAN.  No,  thank  you.  I  have  so  much  to 
do.  I  must  prepare  my  dear  one  for  her  rest  as  well  as  I 
caD. 

(George  Tesman  enters  by  the  hall  door.) 

Hedda.     How  long  you  have  been. 

Tesman.     You  here.  Aunt  Julia! 

Misa  Tesman.  I  was  just  going.  Well,  have  you 
seen  to  what  you  promised  ? 

Tehman.  No,  I  clean  forgot  it.  My  brain  is  in  a 
whirl.     I  can't  keep  my  thoughts  together. 

Miss  Tesman.  Why,  you  mustn't  take  it  so  much 
to  heart, 

Tesman.     Not  take  it  to  heart  I 

Miss  Tesman.  You  ought  to  have  expected  it.  And 
was  it  not  best  for  her  to  lie  at  rest? 

Tesman.     Oh  yes!     Of  course 

Miss  Tesman,  And  now  you  have  other  tilings  to 
think  of. 

Tesman.     Yes,  yes,  so  I  have 

Miss  Tesal^n.  That  is  the  way  of  the  world,  Hedda. 
My  home  is  the  house  of  death,  and  lliis — this  is  the  house 
of  life. 

Hedda.     Life!     Here! 

Miss  Tesman.  At  home  we  shall  he  sewing  a  shroud; 
and  here  there  will  soon  he  sewing  loo,  I  suppose^ — but 
of  another  sort,  thank  (iod! 

Hedda.     Oh,  has  he  gone  and  told  her! 

Miss  Tesman.  Yes,  tlierefore  we  must  rejoice.  For 
one  thing  as  well  as  the  other. 

Hedda.     You  will  feel  lonely  now. 

Miss  Ti^sman.  That  will  not  last  long.  I  shall  find 
an  occupant  for  poor  Kina*s  little  room. 
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Tesman.     Who  do  you  think  will  take  it  ? 

!VIiss  Tesman.     Oh.  there's  always  some  invalid 
in  want  of  nursing — unfortunately. 

Hedda.  Would  you  really  take  such  a  burden  upon 
you  again  ? 

Miss  Tesman.  a  burden!  Heaven  forgive  you, 
child — it  has  been  no  burden  to  me. 

Hedda.  Well,  1ml  if  you  had  a  stranger  on  your 
hands. 

Miss  Tesman.  Oh,  one  soon  makes  friends  with  the 
sick;  and  it*s  sueh  an  absolute  necessity  for  me  to  have 
some  one  to  live  for.  Well.  heavt*n  be  praised*  there  will 
soon  be  something  in  this  houses  too,  to  keep  me  busy. 

Hedda.     Oh,  don't  troulile  al^out  that. 

Tesman.     Oh  yes,  how  nice  everv^thing  might  he 

Hedda.     If— — ? 

Tesman.     Oh,  nothing.     It  will  all  come  right • 

Miss  TES^fA^^  Yes,  yes,  I  daresay  you  two  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  each  ot!\er.  Good-bye,  I  must  go 
home  to  Rina* 

( Thi^re  are  kai^€4akings.     Miss  Tesmax  goes,) 

Hedda.  I  can't  make  it  out.  It  seems  as  though  this 
affected  you  more  than  it  doe^s  her, 

Tb:sman.  Oh,  it  is  not  that.  It's  Eilert  l^ivborg  I 
am  so  uneasy  about. 

Hedda.     Is  there  anything  new  about  him? 

TEvS.man.     I  met  Mrs.  Elfsted  I  his  afternoon. 

Hedda.     Yes! 

Tesman.     And  stie  told  me  that  he  had  been  here  ear 
this  morning. 

Hedda,     Yes,  directly  after  you  had  gone. 

Tesman.      He  wanted  to  see  me,  I  suppose, 

Hedda.     No,  it  was  Mrs.  ElFslcil  he  iiskc^d  for. 

T£SMA>\  Did  he  not  intjuire  about  the  maiiuscri|>t  t4Mi? 
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^1        Hkdda.     No,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  you  had                ^^^| 

H   found                                                                                                            ^^^1 

^^        Tesman.     I  can't  make  it  out.     I  hear  he  said  tliat  he                ^^^H 

I        had  torn  it  to  pieces.                                                                                  ^^^^ 

H        Hedda.     Yes,  so  he  told  us*                                                             ^^^H 

"        Tesman.     But  did  you  not  tell  him  that  T  had  found                 ^^^H 

it?     That  you  were  keeping  it?                                                            ^^^H 

Hedda.     No.                                                                                  ^^^^ 

Tesman.     But,  good  heavens—!     Just  think  of  the                ^^^| 

desperate  state  he  must  have  l>een  in.                                                   ^^^| 

Hedda.     Desperate!     What  makes  you  think  that?                  ^^^H 

Tesman.     Of  course  it  %vas  sliame  and  hunn'lialion  that               ^^^| 

made  liim  say  that.     That  he  had  wilfully  destroyed  it.                ^^^H 

Hedda*     Yes,  perhaps  so.                                                               ^^^| 

Tesman,     He  naturally  did  not  want  to  confess  that                ^^^| 

1        he  had  been  in  such  a  state.     That  he  did  not  know  what                 ^^^^ 

lie  had  done  wnth  his  own  belongings.                                                   ^^^H 

Hedda.     And  you  did  not  tell  her  that  you  had  the               ^^^H 

packet                                                                                                             ^^^H 

1            Tes^lan.     No,  I  was  ashamed  on  his  account.                            ^^^H 

Hedda.     Be  sure  you  don't  say  anything.                                   ^^^H 

Tehman.     WelU  but  it  must  come  out  all  the  same.                ^^^f 

He  must  have  it  back,  the  sooner  the  better.     Where  is                ^^^^ 

^H 

H       Hedda.     I  have  not  gat  it.                                                            ^^^| 

Tesman.     Have  not  got  it?     What  in  the  world  do              ^^^H 

you  mean?     W^hat  have  you  done  with  it?                                      ^^^^| 

Hedda.     I  have  burnt  it.                                                               ^^^^ 

Teh^^ian.     Burnt  1     Burnt  his  manuscript.                                      ^^^H 

Hedda.     Don't  scream  so.     The  servant  might  hear               ^^^^ 

^^^1 

Tesman.     Burnt!     WTiy,  good  God — !     No,  no,  no,               ^^^^ 

^  tt*s  impossible.                                                                                             ^^^^^ 

^1      Hedda.     It  is  so,  nevertheless.                                                      ^^^H 
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Tesman.  Do  vou  know  wliat  you  have  done?  Il's 
unlawful  approprlalioii  of  lost  property.  Just  ask 
Judge  Brack,  and  hell  tell  you  what  it  is! 

Hedda.  Don't  speak  of  it  to  any  one*  Neither  ta 
Judge  Brack  Jior  to  any  one  else, 

Tehman.  But  your  reason,  Hedda*  I  must  know 
your  reason!  For  I  feel  that  you  are  coneealing  some- 
thing from  me.     Answer  me. 

Hedda,     Yes.     I  did  it  for  your  sake. 

Tesman,     For  mine! 

Hedda.     When  you  eame  home  and  sp«>ke  so  higl 
of  what  he  had  read  to  you. 

Tesman.     Yes  yes— what  then  ? 

Hedda.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  he  should 
throw  you  into  the  shade. 

Tesman.     Hedda!     Is  this  true? 

Hedda.  You  must  remember  that^ — at  this  time — , 
I  am  not  like  my  usual  self 

Tesman,    Oh*  great  heavens — !   It  was  for  love  of  me! 
Don't  shout  so.     The  servant  might  hear. 
Well,  let  her.     FU  tell  Berta  mvself. 
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Hedda. 

Tebman. 

Hedda, 

Tesman, 

Hedda. 

Tesman. 


Oh,  it  will  be  the  end  of  me,  all  this. 
What  will? 
All  this — absurdity. 
Absurdity.     Well   well,   then.     Perhaps  il 
wonH  do  to  say  anything  to  Berta. 
Hedda.     Oh — why  not? 
Tesman.     No,  no,  I  see  that.     But  I  must  certainly 
tell  Aunt  Julia,     Oh,  she  will  be  so  happy,  so  happy- — — 
Hedda.     Wlien  she  hears  that  1   have  burnt   Eilert 
Lovborg's  manuscript? 

Tesman.  No,  by-the-hye — that  affair  of  the  burning 
• — nobody  must  know  about  that.  But  that  your  love 
for  me  has  awakened  in  this  w^ay 
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Hedoa.     Say  nothing  about  that. 

Tehman.  Oh  yes — Aunt  Julia  must  share  in  thai. 
Oh,  I  am  so  ha|>py — so  proud 

Hbdda.     WelL  be  so.     But  keep  it  to  Yourself. 

Tesman.  I  cannot,  Iledda.  That  would  take  away 
half  the  pleasure  of  it.  I  wonder,  now,  whether  this  sort 
of  awaken ing  is  usual  in  young  wives  ? 

Hedda.  You  had  better  ask  Aunt  Julia  that  question 
too, 

Tesman.  I  will,  some  time  or  other.  For  she  knows 
all  about  such  things. 

(Mhs.    Elfsted,   with    hrr  cloak   on,   enters   in/  the 
hall  door.     She  appvor.^  to  he  mftrh  agitafetL) 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh»  dear  Hedda»  forgive  my  coming 
again  ^ — — 

Hedda,     What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Thea  ? 

Tesman.     Sometljing  about  Eilert  Luvborg  again  ? 

Mrs.  Elfsted,  Oh,  I  am*  so  dreadfully  afraid  some 
misfortnne  lias  happened  to  him — — 

Hedda*     Ah — do  you  think  so? 

Tesman.  But,  good  l^ord — wliat  makes  you  think 
so,  Mrs.  Elfsted  ? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  I  heard  them  talking  of  him  at  my 
boarding-house,  just  as  I  came  in 

Tesman.     Well?     What  did  they  say? 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh,  I  couldn't  make  out  anything 
dearly.  Either  they  knew  nothing  definite,  or  else — ^. 
They  stopped  talking  when  they  saw  me. 

Tesmax.     You  surely  misunderstood  them 

Mrs.  E listed.  Xo,  no;  I  am  sure  it  was  of  him  they 
were  talking.  And  I  heard  something  about  the  hospi- 
tal  

Tesman.     About  the  liospiLal! 

Hedda.     Surelv  that  cannot  be. 
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Mrs.  Elfstko.      I  wrs  in  such  mortal  terror. 


then — just  thinks— 
Te8Man.     Yes  ? 
Mrs.  Elfsted. 

faim 


I  went  to  his  lodgings  and  asked  for 


up 


vour  mind  to  do 


Hedda.     How  could  you  make 
such  a  thing! 

Mi^.  Elfsted.     Oh.  because  I  couldn't  endure  it 
Tesman,     But  you  didn't  find  him  ? 
Mus.  Elfsted.     Xo,     And  the  peoph^  knew  nothing 
about  him.     He  hadn't  been  home  siiu'c  yesterday  after- 
noon, they  said,     Oh»  I  am  sure  something  has  happened 
to  him! 

Tesman*     Hedda— how  would  it  be  if  I  were  to  pi 
and  get  Brack — - — 

Kedda.     No,  not  in  this  affair. 

(Judge  Brack,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  cntetM  by 

the  hall  door,  whi/'h  Berta  openSy  and  clo^^  be* 

hind  him.     He  looks  grave.) 

Tbsmax.     Oh,  is  that  you,  my  dear  Judge? 

Yes.     It  was  imperative  I  should  see  you* 
I  can    see    vou    have    heard    about    Aunt 
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Brack. 
Tesman. 
Rifia. 
Brack. 
Tesman. 
Br.\ck. 
Tesman. 
Brack. 


Yes,  that  among  other  things. 

Isn't  it  sad --eh? 
Oh,  that  dei>cnds  on  how  you  look  at  it* 

lias  an)i:hing  else  happened? 
Yes. 

Mrs.  Eli^'sted  {in  Sii»p€7ise).     Anything  sad.  Judge 
Brack  ? 

Brack.     That,  too  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it, 
Mrs.  Elfsted. 

Mrs,   Elfsted.     Oh!    it  h  somethiuii  about  Eilcrt 
Lovbors  ? 
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Brack.  What  makes  you  think  lliat?  Have  jou  al- 
ready licarcl  somclliing? 

Mh8.  Elfsted.     No,  no,  but ~ 

Tbsman*     Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  ua! 

Brack,  Eilert  Liivlvorg  has  heea  taken  to  the  hospital. 
He  is  lyiii^  at  the  point  of  death. 

Tesman.     At  tlie  point  of  death!     In  the  hospital. 

Hedda.     Ah" 1 

Mrs,  Elfsted,     Oh  fjod!    oh  God 

Hedda  (whiftpers) .     Tliea^je  carefuL 

Mrh,  Elksted.  I  must  go  to  him!  I  must  see  him 
alive. 

Brack.     It  is  useless.     No  one  will  he  admitted. 

Mrs.  Elfhted*  Oh,  at  least  tell  mv  wliat  has  hap- 
pened to  him  ? 

Tehman.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  him- 
self-  ! 

Hedda. 

Tesman. 

Brack.  Unfortunately  you  have  guessed  quite  cor- 
rectly, Mrs.  Tesman, 

Mrs.  Elfbted.     Oh,  how  horritjle! 

Tesman.     Himself,  then- ! 

Hedda.     Shot  himself! 

Brack.     Rightly  guessed  again. 

Mrh.  Elfsted.     When  did  it  liappen  ? 

Brack.     This  afternoon — between  tiiree  and  four, 

Tesman.     And  where  did  he  do  it? 

Brack.    Where  ?    Well  —I  suppose  at  his  lodgings—- 

Mrs.  Elfsted,  No,  tliat  is  not  so;  for  I  w^as  there 
between  seven  and  eight* 

Brack.  Well  then,  somewhere  else.  I  don't  know 
preeisely.  I  only  know^  that  he  w^as  found ^ — *  He  had 
shot  himself — in  the  breast. 


Yes,  I  am  sure  he  has, 
Hedda,  how  can  vou- 
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^^^B 

^H              MtiB.  Elfbtep*     Oh,  how  awful  I 

H 

^H              Hedda. 

Was  it  in  the  breast f 

^H 

^H               Brack. 

Yes. 

^H 

^H               Hedda. 

Nnt  in  t!ie  tem|>le? 

^H 

^H                       BliACK. 

No,  it  was  in  Hie  br**a!^t. 

^1 

^H               Hedda. 

WelL  well,  the  i>rcast  is  a  good  pi 

aee.  !**o 

^H               Brack« 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

^H              Hedda. 

Oh,  nothing — nothing* 

^ 

^m             Tesman. 

And  the  wound  h  dangerous? 

^H               Brack. 

Absolutely  mortal.     The  end  has 

probably 

^H            come  hy  tli 

lis  time. 

^H                Mrs.  Elfsted.     Yes*  yes*  I  feel  ill     And  tlii 

L*n  not  to 

^H            8ee  him* 

^M               Te^sman. 

How  have  you  learnt  this? 

^H               Beack. 

Through  one  of  the  poliee,     A  man  I   luuJ       j 

^H            no  me  bufiiness  with- 

^H              Hedda. 

At  last  a  deed  worth  doing! 

1 

^H               Tebman. 

Hedda— what  are  you  saying? 

J 

^H               Hedda. 

I  say  there  h  l>eauty  in  this  J 

^ 

^^                Brack, 

H*m — Mrs.  IVsman^ 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Beauty!  Oh,  Hedda — how  can 
you 

Tesman.     But,  great  heaven — Hedda 

Hedda.  He  has  passed  judgment  on  himself,  and 
has  had  the  courage  to  do — ^the  one  right  thing. 

Tesman.  And  you  can  speak  thus  of  something  so 
reprehensible!     Fancy — a  suicide 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Oh  yes,  yes.  But  do  not  condemn 
him.     He  did  it  in  delirium 

Hedda.  No,  no,  that  he  did  not.  I  am  certain  of 
that. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Yes,  he  did.  In  delirium.  Just  as 
when  he  tore  up  our  manuscript. 

Brack.     The  manuscript?     Has 


he  torn  that  up? 
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Mns.  Et.FsTKD,     Yes.  last  niglit, 

Tesman  (^^ofthj).     Oh,  Hedfia  -Iledda* 

B E AC K .     H ' 111  — very  ex t  rat > rd i 1 1 a ry . 

Tesman.  To  think  of  his  going  out  of  the  world 
without  leaving  behind  him  anything  that  would  have 
immorlalised  his  memory. 

Mrs.  Klf^ted*  Oh,  but  think,  if  it  eould  be  put  to- 
gether again! 

Tesmax.  Yes,  if  it  only  eould,  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  not  give,  if  it  only  eould 

Mrs.  Elfhted,     Perhaps  it  ran,  Mr.  Tesman. 

Tesman.     How! 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Look  here.  I  have  kept  all  the  loose 
notes  he  used  to  dictate  to  me  from. 

Heoda.     Ah ! 

Tesman*     You  have  tliem! 

Mrs.  Elfsted.  Yes,  here,  I  broiiglit  Ibem  willi  me. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  or  Iledda  l*>  keep  them. 

Tesman.     Oh,  let  me  sec.     Let  me  see! 

Mrs.  Elfsted,  But  they  are  in  such  disorder— so 
mixed  up. 

Tesman.  If  we  could  make  something  out  of  them. 
Perhaps  if  we  two  put  our  heads  together. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Yes,  let  us  tr)', 

Tesman.  We  will  manage  it.  1  will  dedicate  my 
life  to  this. 

Hedda.     You.^     Your  life? 

Tesman.  Yes,  or  all  the  time  I  ran  sj>arc.  My  own 
collections  must  wait  in  the  mean  lime,  lledda — you 
understand.     I  owe  this  to  my  friend. 

He  I)  da.     Perhaps. 

Tesman.  And  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Klfsleti,  we  will  give 
our  whole  minds  to  it.  We  will  control  our  grief.  Will 
I  you  promise  me  that  ? 
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Mrs.  Elfsted,     I  will  try  to  do  lliaL 

Tesman.  Come  here.  I  can't  rest  until  we  have 
looked  tlirough  them.  A  thing  of  this  sort — arranging; 
other  people^s  papers^ — is  just  the  work  for  me.  Where 
shall  we  sit^here?  No,  in  there,  in  the  back  room. 
Excuse  me— my  dear  Judge.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Elf- 
sted. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Oh,  if  only  it  were  possible. 

(Te8Man  and  Mrs.  Elfsted  70  into  the  hack  roanL, 
sit  at  the  table  under  the  harifjing  lamp,  and  art 
soon  deep  in  the  papers.  IIedda  cross;*it  to  the 
Move  and  siis  in  the  armchair.  Presenthj  Brack 
goes  up  to  her.) 

IIedda.     Oh,  what  a  sense  of  freedom  this  gives  one. 

Brack.     Freedom  ? 

Hedda.  Yes,  to  know  that  a  deed  is  still  possible  in 
this  worhl— a  deed  of  beauty. 

Brack.     IFm — my  dear  Mrs.  Hedda . 

Hedda.  Oh*  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say*  For 
you  are  a  kind  of  specialist  too,  like— you  know.  You 
are  neiUier  able  nor  willing  to  see  what  there  is  tQ  this 
deed  of  Eilert  Lovhorg's. 

Brack.  Mrs.  IIedda— this  man  was  more  to  you  thmn 
perhaps  you  are  willing  to  admit — ^     Is  that  not  so? 

Hedda.     I  don't  answer  that.     But  now  I   ran  see  | 
him  as  he  used  to  he.     And  I  may  say  this  to  you.     To  ] 
me   his   reckless   life   was    not   aberration.     There   wa^i 
spirit   in    it.     Defiance  of   public  opinion.     It   was   not 
expiation  of  faults  that  he  intended.     lie  ended  his  Ufc  i 
in  freedom  and  courage. 

Brack.  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Hedda,  but  I  fear  I  must 
dispel  an  amiable  illusion 

Hedda.     Illusion? 

Brack,     Which  could  not  have  lasted  long  in  any  caae. 
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IIebda.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Brack.     The  thing  ditl  not  happen  exactly  as  I  told 

Hedda,     How  then  ? 

Brack.     Eilert  Lovborg  did  not  shoot  himself! 

Hedda.     Ih  he  not  shot  ? 

Bflvck.     Yes.     But  it  h  not  a  case  of  suicide* 

Hedda,     Now  you  are  belying  himS 

Brack.     And  it  was  not  at  his  lodgings 

Hedda.     That  makes  no  difference. 

Brack.  Eilert  Lovborg  died  of  an  accidental  shot 
in  the  same  low  tavern  where  he  made  a  disturbance  last 
night. 

Hedda.  Impossible!  He  cannot  have  l>een  there 
again  to-day. 

Brack.  He  was  there.  He  went  to  look  for  some- 
thing.  Talked  wildly.  Accused  them  of  having  stolen 
a  child  from  him 

Hedda.     Ah ! 

Brack.  I  thought  he  meant  his  manuscript;  but 
he  destroyed  that  himself,  didn't  he?  So  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  his  pocket-book. — ^Then  there  was  a 
fight.  He  was  thrown  downstairs.  Had  a  loaded  pistol 
in  his  pocket.  It  goes  off,  and  the  ball  lodges -^not  in 
the  breast,  but  in  the  bowels. 

Hedda.  Oh.  what  curse  it  is  that  makes  everything 
I  touch  turn  ludicrous  and  mean  ? 

Brack.  There  is  another  disagreeable  feature  In  thi 
affair,  Mrs.  Hedda. 


Hedda, 
Brack. 
Hedda. 
Brack. 
Hedda. 


Anfi  what  is  that? 
The  pfslol  he  carried- 
Well— what  of  it — - 


He  must  have  stolen  it — — 
Stolen  it!     That  is  not  IrueJ 


iivK.     No  other  explanation  is  passible- 
(Tesman  and  Mrh»   Elfsted  have  rww  from  the 
table  in  the  bctck  room,  and  eome  itito  the  drmmng* 
room*) 
TfesiAN  (if^iih  the  papers  in  both  his  handff).     Impos* 

itfble  to  see  tinder  that  lamp.     Do  you  mind  our  gitting 
at  your  writin^-tahle,  Hedda? 
IIedda.     If  you  like.     No,  wait.     Let  tne  dear  it  first* 
Tesman.     Oh.  fhore  is  plenty  of  room. 
Hedda,     l^o^  let  me  clear  it.     I  will  take  these 

tilings  in  ai  *»"*m  on  the  piano«     There, 

(iS7i^  tah  Old  of  Uw  nh^lf  plmr.f  AJieet  musie 

<mer  U  ana  carries  it  inio  ike  inner  umm,  in  the 
L  left     Tesman  lmf»  the  pajwrH  on  the  wrUinff-inble^ 

■  and  itiove.^  th€  lamp  there  from  the  corner  table* 

P  He  and  Mes.  Elfhted  nt  dawn  and  b^itme  fw- 

grossed  in  the  papers,     Hedda  returtts,) 
Hedda.     Well,  are  you  |*etting  on  ? 
Tesman.     It  will  be  terribly  hard  to  put  in  order. 
'  (Hedda  goes  over  to  the  jfft)tu\  and  seat.s  herself  in  ihr 

armchair.     Brack  stands  beside  her.) 
Hedda  (whispers).     What  did  you  say  about  the  pis- 
tol? 

That  he  must  have  stolen  it. 
Why  do  you  think  so  ? 
Eilert  Lfovborg  was  here  this  morning. 
Yes. 

Were  you  alone  with  him  ? 
Part  of  the  time. 
Were  you  out  of  the  room  whilst  he 


Brack. 
Hedda. 
Brack. 
Hedda. 
Brack. 
Hedda. 
Brack. 
here? 
Hedda. 
Brack. 


was 


No. 
Try  to  recollect. 


Were  you  not  out  of  the 


room  a  moment? 
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Hedda.     Yes — perhaps  just  a  moment. 

Brack.     And  wliere  was  your  pistol-case  during  that 


It  stood  there  on  the  shelf  of  tlie  writing- 


time  r' 

Hedda 
table. 

Brack.  Have  you  looked  since,  to  see  whether  both 
the  pistols  are  there? 

Hedda.     No. 

Brack.  Well,  you  need  not.  I  saw  the  one  found  in 
his  pocket,  and  I  knew  it  at  once* 

Hedda.     Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

Brack.     No;   the  police  have  it. 

Hedda.     What  will  the  police  do  with  it? 

Brack.     Search  till  they  find  the  owner. 

Hedda.     Do  you  think  they  will  succeed  ? 

Brack*     Not  so  long  as  I  say  nothing. 

Hedda.     And  if  you  do  not  say  nothing  ? 

Brack.     W^ell — Mrs.  Hedda — then  comes  the  scandal. 

Hedda.     The  scandal! 

Brack.  The  scandal,  of  which  you  are  in  such  mortal 
terror.  You  will  be  brought  before  the  court.  Will 
have  to  give  evidence.  Was  it  stolen  ?  Or  did  you  give 
it  to  him?  And  what  conclusions  will  people  draw^  from 
that  ? 

Hedda.     That  is  true.     I  did  not  think  of  that. 

Brack.  Well,  fortunately,  there  is  no  danger,  so  long 
as  I  say  nothing. 

Hedda.     So  I  am  in  your  power. 

Brack.     I  shall  not  abuse  my  advantage,  Hedda. 

Hedda.  I  am  in  your  power  none  the  less.  A  slave! 
a  slave  then!  Oh,  that  intolerable  thought.  I  cannot 
endure  it!  Never!  (Rises,)  Well,  are  you  getting  on, 
Tesman  ? 
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Tesman.     Heaven   knows.     IL   will   be   the   woric  of 

monllis, 

IIedda  {passes  her  hmids  softly  through  Mrs.  Elf- 
sted'h  hair,)  Doesn't  it  seem  strange  to  you,  Thea? 
Here  are  you  sitting  with  Te^sman,  just  as  you  used  lo 
sit  Tvith  Eiiert  Lovborg, 

Mrs.  Eli-'sted.  Ah  yes,  if  I  could  only  inspire  year 
hu.sband  in  the  same  way, 

Hedda.     I  am  sure  you  can* 

Tesman.  Yes,  I  really  think  I  begin  to  feel  something 
of  the  sort*     But  won't  you  go  and  sit  with  Brack  again  f 

Heuda,     Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you  two? 

Tesman,  Nothing  in  tlie  world.  You  will  have  to 
keep  Hedda  company,  my  dear  Brack. 

Brack.     With  great  pleasure. 

Hedda.  Thauks.  But  now  I  am  going  to  lie  down 
on  the  sofa, 

Tesman.     Yes,  do. 

(Hedda  goes  info  tiie  back  room  and  draws  the  cuf 
tains.  There  is  a  pause.  Suddenly  Hedda  if 
heard  playing  a  wild  dance  on  the  piano.) 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Oh — what  is  that? 

Tesman:  (goes  to  the  curtains).  But,  Hedda  dear — 
don't  play  dance-music.     Just  think  of  Aunt  Rina 

Hedda  {in  the  i7iner  rbom).  And  Annt  Julia.  Yes, 
you're  right.     But  after  this,  I  will  be  quiet. 

Tesman.  It's  not  good  for  her  to  see  us  at  this  dis- 
tressing work.  You  shall  lake  the  empty  room  at  Aunt 
Julia's,  Mrs.  Elfsted,  and  then  I  will  come  in  the  even* 
ings  and  we  can  work  there. 

Mrs.  Elfsted.     Yes,  let  us  do  that* 

Hedda  (calls  from  the  inner  room).  I  hear  what 
are  saying,  Tesmaiu  But  how  am  /  to  get  through 
evenings  ? 
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Tehmax  (at  the  ivritiug-tahle).  Oh,  I  daresay  Judge 
Brack  will  be  so  kind  as  to  look  in  now  and  then. 

Brack  (calh  loudlij).  Every  blessed  evening*  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  life,  Mrs.  Hedda.  We  shall  get  on  cap- 
itally together,  we  two. 

Hedda  (is  heard  to  satf).  Thanks  for  your  kindness, 
Judge. 

(^4  shot  h  fward  in  the  inner  room,  Tesman,  Mrs. 
Elfsted  and  Brack  leap  to  (heir  fed,  Te^sman 
Ikrows  baek  the  vurtuin.s,  Hedda  //>.?  on  the  .sofa^ 
lifeleif».  Screams  and  erie^.  Bert  a  appears  from 
the  right  in  the  inner  room,) 
Tesman  (shrieks).  Shot  herself!  Shot  herself  in  the 
temple! 

Brack  [half -fainting  in  the  armehair  hij  the  stove). 
Gocxl  God! — ^peopW  don't  do  such  things! 
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FROM  THE   FIRST  ACT 

SoLNE-SB,  Well  then.  I  daresay  you  know  that  I 
took  Kiiiit  Brovik  and  his  son  into  my  i*nij>loyiiient. 
About  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  When  the  old  tnaii*9 
business  had  gone  to  the  dogs. 

Dr.  Herdal.     Yes,  so  I  have  understood. 

SoLNESS.  They  are  really  clever  fellows,  these  two, 
Tlftit  is,  when  they  are  not  working  on  their  own  aceount. 
But  then,  a  eoy|)li*  of  years  ago  or  more,  the  son  took  it 
into  his  head  to  get  engaged,  and  the  next  thing,  of  eour9e» 
was  that  he  wanted  to  begin  to  buikl  on  Iiis  jtnvn  account. 
That  is  always  the  way  with  these  young  peo{»le. 

Dr,  Herdal  {laughing).  Yea,  they  have  a  bad  habit 
of  wanting  to  marry. 

SoLNEHS.  Just  so.  Of  course  that  did  not  suit  my 
plans.  H'm — for  I  needed  them  for  cakuhiting  Ijearing- 
strains  and  cubic  contents — ^and  all  that  sort  of  devilry, 
you  know* 

Dr,  Herdal.     Oh  yes,  no  doubt  that's  indispensable. 

SoLNEHs.  Yes,  it  is.  But  Alfred  was  absolutely  bent 
on  setting  to  work  for  himself.  No  matter  what  increase 
of  salary  I  offered  him,  it  was  no  use. 

Dr.  Herdal.  Oh  no,  when  young  fellows  get  those 
ideas  into  their  heads — — 

SoLNESs.  But  one  day  this  girl  came  to  see  them  on 
some  errand  or  other.  And  when  I  saw  how  utterly  in- 
fatuated they  were  with  each  other,  the  thong  lit  of'rnrre*d 
to  me.  if  I  eould  only  get  lier  into  my  employment,  then 
perhaps  he  would  stay  too. 
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Dr.  Herdal.     That  was  not  at  all  a  bad  idea* 
SoLNESS.     Yes,  hut  I  did  not  sav  a  word  to  tier  on 


that  subject.     Only  talked  to  her  a 
way,  about  one  thing  and  another. 


Nor  I 
Wc  II 


her  either- 


liltle,  in  a  friendly 

And  she  did  nut 

know  me  then. 

Dk.  Herdal 

S0LNES8.  Well  then,  the  next  day,  pretty  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  other  two  had  gone  home,  she  came 
here  again,  and  began  to  talk  as  if  I  had  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  her.  A!)out  the  very  thing  I  had  fixed 
my  mind  on,  but  liaditt  said  a  single  word  about* 

Dr.  Her  DAL.     That  was  most  extraordinary* 

SoLNEiBB.  Yes,  was  it  not  ?  She  wanted  to  know  what 
she  would  have  to  do — whether  she  eould  Ijegin  the  Heart 
day — and  s^  forth. 

Dr.  Herdal.  Don*t  you  think  she  did  it  in  order  to 
he  with  her  .sweetheart  ? 

SoLNEss.  That  was  wliat  oceurred  to  me  at  first 
But  no,  that  was  not  it.  She  seemed  to  drift  quite  away 
from  him,  when  she  eame  here  to  me. 

Dr.  Herdal.     She  drifted  over  to  you,  then? 

SoLNEss.  Yes,  entirely.  Cannot  take  her  eyes  off 
me.  Feels  it,  when  I  look  at  her.  Trembles  and  shaket 
the  moment  I  come  near  her.  \ATiat  do  you  think  of 
ibair 

Dr.  Herdal.     H'm— that's  not  very  hard  to  explain. 

SoLNESS.  Well,  liut  what  about  Ihe  other  thing? 
That  she  believed  I  had  .said  to  her  what  I  had  only 
wished  and  willed — silently  ? 

Dr.  Herdal.     Yes,  that  is  most  extraortlinarj\        

S0LNES8.     Can  you  explain  that,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Herdal.     No,  I  won't  undertake  to  do  that. 

S0LNE8S.  1  felt  sure  you  wouhl  not;  atiil  so  I  have 
never  cared  to  talk  about  it  till  now.     But  it's  a  cursed 
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nuisance  to  me  in  the  long  run,  you  understand.  Here 
have  I  got  to  go  on  day  after  day  pretending — *  But  I 
cafinot  do  anything  else.  For  if  ^fie  runs  away  from  me 
—then  Alfred  will  be  off  too. 


FROM  THE   SECOND  ACT 


■  — th^ 

I       SoLNESS.     Yes.  thanks  to  the  fire.     For  then  I  got 
money  in  my  hands  to  build  with.     To  build  after  my 

I  own  hearti  you  understand, 
Hilda.     For  yourself,  then? 
SoLNESS.     No,  not  at  onee.     But  I  laid  out  the  big 
garden  in  villa  lots,  and  built  four  or  five  houses  there — ■. 
To  begin  with,  you  see. 
H        Hilda  (ardenilif}.     Yes^  yes,  that  w^as  very  sensible  of 
™   you.     For  then  the  stupid  people  could  see  what  they 
were  like. 

ISoLNEsa.  Yes,  they  could.  And  so  I  came  to  the 
front  with  a  rush.  Every  one  who  was  at  all  able  to^ 
would  have  a  house  from  me.  Since  that  lime  I  have 
raised  building  after  building  round  the  outskirts  of  the 

•  town-  And  far  down  the  fiord  too.  And  right  up  in  the 
country.  And  now  at  last  they  hav-e  begun  to  talk  of  me 
ahrtmd  ^  {Brcakinfj  off.)  Well,  who  knows— who 
knows— — ? 


SoLNESS  {with  a  sUght  sinile).  After  all,  why  shouldn't 
one  play  a  little  with  the  impossible  ? 

Hilda  {wiih  animation).  Yes,  indeed,  that  I  can 
understand  verj*  well. 

S0LNES8.  For,  you  see,  there  are  some  people  who 
are  always  expecting  to  win  in  the  lottery.  Even  when 
they  never  liave  a  ticket. 
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Hilda  (lookiiig  serious).     Oh  yes,  there  musl  be  such 
trolls  in  the  world,  too* 
SoLNEss.     Why  trolls? 
Hilda.     What  would  you  call  il>  then  ? 


SoLNEss  (confideiUiaUf/) .  Don't  you  agree  with  me. 
Hilda,  that  there  are  certain  people  who  have  the  power 
and  faculty  of  (knring  a  thing,  cravift<j  for  a  thing,  W'i/* 
ling  a  thing — so  persistently  and  so — so  inexorably — that 
at  last  it  has  to  happen  ? 

Hilda.     Of  its  own  accord? 

SoLNEss.     Yes.     Don't  you  believe  that? 

Hilda.  No,  I  certainly  don't.  I  think  that,  if  you 
want  to  carry  anything  through,  you  have  got  to  put 
your  hand  to  it  yourself. 

SoLNEss.  Pure  imagination.  It  is  not  one's  §elf  alone 
that  does  it. 


SoLNESS.  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  now  and 
then  ? 

Hilda*  Oh,  because  it  was  so  thrilling,  not  to  know 
when  you  would  come. 

Solness.     Then  you  were  sure  I  should  come? 

Hilda.  I  expected  it  cxcry  single  day,  from  early  in 
the  morning.  It  was  so  gloriously  thrilling. — But  we 
were  going  to  write  on  the  drawings,  Mr*  Solness* 


Mrs.  Solness.  Oh — I  can  see  what  I  can  see.  Hal- 
yard, 

Soi^Ess.  Well,  after  this  we  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  these  people.     And  that  is  a  good  thing. 
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Mrs.  Solness.     Are  you  really  dismissing  them? 

SoLNESS,     Yes. 

Mrs.  Solness,     Her  as  well  ? 

SoLNBSS*     Was  not  that  what  you  wished  ? 

Mks*  Solnesh.  But  how  can  you  get  on  without 
her — ^?  (Mopa  and  throws  a  glance  at  Hilda.)  Oh,  per- 
haps you  have  another  one  in  reserve,  Ilalvard? 

SoLNBss*     But,  my  dear*  good  Aline-^ — ! 

Hilda  (plai/fullt/).  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Solness.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  am  not  the  person  to  stand 
at  that  desk. 

Mrs,  S0LNES8.  But  Halvard  must  have  somebody 
with  him 

Solness  {changing  the  suhjeci).  Never  mind,  never 
mind — fJon't  let  us  think  about  it.  It  will  t>e  all  right, 
Aline.  Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  think  about  moving 
into  our  new  home — as  quickly  as  we  can.  This  evening 
we  will  hang  up  the  wreath — (Tunw  i(f  Hilda.)— right 
on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  tower.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  Miss  Hilda? 

Hilda  (hoks  at  him  uriih  sparkling  cifcs).  It  will  be 
splendid  to  see  you  so  high  up  once  more. 

Solness.     Me! 

Mrs.  Solness.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Miss  Wangel  — 
don't  imagine  such  a  thing.  When  my  t  us  band  always 
gets  so  dizzy. 

Hilda.     He  get  dizzy! 

S0LNE8S  {veh£m£7Ulij).  I  donU  get  dizzy!  It  is  only 
your  imagination!     I  donH! 

Mrs.  Solnb*ss.  Oh,  how  can  you  say  so,  Halvard  ? 
Why*  you  can't  even  bear  to  go  out  on  the  second  storey 
balcony  here. 

SoLN£8S*     You  are  wrong,  I  tell  you — - 
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Mrs.  Solness*  Oh,  hut  you  always  have  been  so, 
dear.     Why  will  you  never  admit  it  ? 

SoLNESS*  You  are  wrong.  Aline.  Perhaps  you  will 
see  that  this  evening, 

Mrs.  Solness.  No.  please  God  I  shall  never  see  that. 
I  will  write  to  the  doctor — and  I  am  sure  he  won*t  Id 
you  do  it, 

SoLNEss.     Why,  Aline ! 

Mrs.  Solness.  Oh,  hut  you're  ilh  Halvard!  Oh 
God — Oh  God!     {She  goes  otd  to  the  right.) 


FROM  THE  THHID  ACT 

HiiiDA,  All  these  ten  years  I  have  stayed  at  home, 
helieving  in  you.  Simply  helieving  in  you.  And  every 
day  I  have  seen  you  in  my  thoughts,  free  and  high  up. 

SoLNESs.  Oh,  Hilda,  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  csa 
be  so. 

Hilda  {imploringltf).     Just  once  more,  Mr.  Soliiess. 

SoLNESs.  I  cannot.  Have  I  not  told  you  thai  what 
I  did  then  was  the  impossible  ? 

Hilda.     Well  then,  do  the  impossible  once  again! 

SoLNBSS*     Such  a  thing  can  never  be  done  again* 

Hilda.     You  can  do  it. 

SoLNEsa  (looking  at  Iter).  How  have  you  become 
what  you  are*  Hilda  ? 

Hilda.     How^  have  you  made  me  what  I  am? 

[Well  how  ? 

By  willing  and  daring  the  impossible.] 

SoLNESs.     The  princess  shall  have  her  castle. 

Hilda  [jubilant,  dapping  her  hands).  Oh,  Mn  Sol- 
ness ^! 
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SoLNEss.     Her  castle  in  the  air  the  princess  shall  have* 
"|The  one  willi  a  firm  foundation.] 


[If  I  ever  try  it,  H.,  I  will  stand  up  there  and  say  to 
him,  'Hear  ine»  Mighty  Lord,  thou  may'st  judge  me  as 
thou  wilt.  But  hereafter  I  will  build  nothing  but  the 
loveliest  thing  in  the  world.  Build  it  for  a  princess, 
whom  I  lo%e.  H,  You  would  say  that!  S.  Yes,  And 
then  I  will  say  to  him:  Now  I  shall  go  down  and  throw 
my  arms  round  Iter  and  kiss  her.  H.  Many  times. 
S.  Many,  many  times.  H.  And  then — \  S.  Then 
I  would  wave  my  hat  and  come  down  and  do  as  I  said 
to  him.     H,     l>o  the  impossible  once  again S 

Now  I  see  you  again  as  I  did  when  there  was  song  in 
the  air.] 
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CHARACTERS 

Harald  Borgheim. 
JoHANNE,  Km  wife. 
RrxA,  his  sist<*r. 

Alfred,  his  son,  eleven  years  old. 
EiviND  Almer,  a  road  engineer. 
Miss  Yakg,  flohaiuie's  aunt. 
(The  action  fuki\s  place  on  Bough eiai's  projM^Htj,  on  Uie 
ford.) 

^^lOM  THE  FIRST  ACT 

Well,  but  that  can  only  he  good  for  him» 
Rita*     Do  you  really  think  so? 

Mr8,  Skioldiieim.     I   don't    think   one   way  or  the 
other.     Ilakon  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  sueh  things. 
(Hakon  SKiOLDiiELVf  efitcTs  by  the   door  on  the  lefi^ 
lead  In  fj  little  Alfred  hy  the  hand.     He  ha»a  slim^ 
slight  Jig ure  and  a  serious  e.rpreit.non.      Thin  dark 
hair  and  beard.     Alfred  w  under.nzed,  and  looks 
somewhat  delicate.) 
Hakon  SKioLDHEfM.     Well,  have  you  come.  Rila? 
Rita.     Yes,  I  felt  I  must — .     Welcome  home  agaiu. 
Skioldhelm.     Thank  you. 
Mrs.  Skioldheim.     Doesn't  he  look  well  ? 
Rita.     Splendid!     QuiU^  sjilcndidt     His  eyes  are  so 
much  brighter!     And  I  syj*])ose  you  have  chme  a  great 
deal  of  vv riling  on  your  travels  ?     I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  had  finishes!  the  whole  liook,  Hakuii  [Alfred]  ? 

Skioldheim  [Alf],     The  hook ? 
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Rita  [A]*  Yes,  I  was  sure  you  would  find  It  go  so 
easily  wkeu  oui:^^  ^ou  gol  UtWiiy. 

Skioldhbim.  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  written  a  Mne 
of  the  book.  s 

Rita.    Not  a  Ime ? 

Mb8.  SKiOLDEomi.  Ohot  I  wondered  nHben  1  foiBMl 
all  the  paper  lying  untouched  in  your  bag. 

Rita.  But»  dear  me»  what  have  you  been  dohg  lor 
these  two  months  [aU  this  time]? 

Sjaou>Bxm(imiUing).  Only  ihinking,thiiikiii|^iynk* 

««• 

Mb».  SKioiiDHiaif  (ptdliftjf  het  ofm  rmmi  hif  medi^^* 
And  thinking  a  little*  too,  of  those  you  had  left  at  liomef 

Skiou>heim.  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  of  yoii.  ^ 

Mas.  Skiou>heim.    Oh,  how  nice  of  yoo.^ 

Rita.  But  you  havooi't  even  toudied  the  book.  And 
yet  you  can  look  so  hi^y .  And  so  contented  .with  jfov- 
sdf.  That  is  not  what  you  g^:ierally  do — I  mean  wkm 
your  work  is  going  badly. 

Skioldheim.  You  are  right  there.  For  I  have  been 
such  a  fool  hitherto,  Rita.  All  the  best  that  is  in  you 
goes  into  thinking.  What  you  put  on  paper  is  worth 
very  little. 

Rita.     Worth  very  little!  % 

Mrs.  Skioldheim.     Oh  but,  Hakon ! 

Alfred.  Oh  yes;  Papa,  what  you  write  is  worth  a 
great  deal! 

Skioldheim  {smiling ^  stroking  his  hair).  Well,  well, 
since  you  say  so —  But  I  can  tell  you,  some  one  is  com- 
ing after  me  who  will  do  it  better. 

Alfred.     Who  can  that  be.^     Oh,  tell  me! 

Skioldheim.     Only  wait — you  may  be  sure  he  will 
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come,  and  let  us  hear  of  liiin.     But  next  summer,  when  I 
go  to  the  mountains  again,  I  will  lake  you  with  me,  Alfred. 

Alfred,     Take  me! 

Mhs.  Skioldheim.  Oh  fie.  Ilakon — ^are  you  thinking 
of  deserting  me  again  ? 

Rita  (to  Alfred).  Would  you  not  like  to  go  with  him» 
httle  boy  ? 

Alfred  (vonsulering).  Oh,  yes— I  think  I  should. 
If  it  is  not  very  dangerous^ — - 

Skioldheim.     Dangerous  ?     How  do  you  mean  ? 

Alfhed.     Well,  mighl  I  not  easily  fall  and  he  (Tippled  ? 

SKiciLDHKL^t  {decisive! if).  You  must  and  shall  rome 
with  me  to  the  mountains,  my  boy. 

lliTA,  And  then  you  must  ask  your  father  to  let  yon 
learn  to  shoot,  and  hunt,  and  swini^and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Would  you  not  like  that,  Alfred? 

Alfred,  Yes,  I  should  like  that  very  much. — Well 
— I  should  only  have  to  be  rather  careful 

Skiqldheial  Yes,  you  would  have  to  lie,  of  course. 
But  now  you  can  run  down  into  the  garden  and  amuse 
yourself. 

Alfred.     Shall  I  not  take  some  books  with  me? 

Skioldiieim,     No,  no,  no  hooks. 

Alfred*  Well  tlien.  111  just  go  down  and  amuse  my- 
self. 

(He  w  going  out  on  la  the  iTfunda,  bid  stopst  and 
CO  tries  back.) 

Alfred.     Oh,  no^I  dare  not! 

Skioldhelm.     Why  daren't  you  ? 

Alfred.     Kecause  Aunt  Kllen  is  coming  that  way! 

Skioldheim.     Are  you  so  afraid  of  her  too? 

Mrs.  Skioldheim.     What  can  she  want  here? 

Alfred.  Pajia,  do  you  think  it  is  true  that  she  is  a 
were-wolf  at  nigh  I? 
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not  at  all.     What 


Skioij>heim. 
your  lieaci  ? 

Alfred.     I  don't  know,  hut  that^s  what  I  think. 

Skioldheim,  She  has  had  a  lot  of  tmulilfs  And  tl 
has  made  her  rather  strange-     That  In  all. 

(MisB  Varo  eome^t  np  the  ^ttfpft  tm  to  the  veranda* 
Site  w  old  and  grfy^hatred,  A  thin  little  shrnnkrn 
figunf.  OUt-faHhiiinvdJloirrred  ijtmm,  HUtek  htfod 
and  vloak.  She  hnJi  in  her  hand  a  large  red  mot- 
htellu^  ami  varriea  n  hlaek  hag  tmer  her  arm.) 

Misa  Varg.  Good  morningi  good  morning  to  you 
all!     It  b  long  since  I  8el  foot  here. 

Mrh.  Skioldheim*  Yes,  it  is  a  long  time.  Won't 
you  sit  down  and  rest  a  little? 

Miss  Vabo>  Yes,  indeed!  Thanks!  {ScidJf  hrrwtlf 
Oft  a  ehair  by  the  sofa).  I  have  been  out  at  my  work. 
And  toilet  go  out  again.  And  it  takes  your  strength  out 
of  you. 

Skiousheim.     So  you  have  been  out  this  morning ? 

MiSB  Varg.  Yes.  over  on  (Irono.  ( Laughing  to  her- 
self.) The  people  sent  for  me  last  night,  to  be  sure. 
They  didn't  like  it  a  bit.  But  at  last  they  had  to  bite  the 
sour  apple — .  {Looks  at  Alfred,  and  nods.)  The  sour 
apple,  my  boy.     The  sour  apple. 

Alfred  (involuntarily,  timidly).  Why  did  they  have 
to ? 

Miss  Varg.     What  ? 

Alfred.     To  bite  it  ? 

Miss  Varg.  Why,  because  they  couldn't  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

Alfred  {turns  a  doubtful  and  questioning  look  upon  his 
father). 

Skioldheim.  Why  could  they  not  keep  body  and  soul 
together  ? 
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Miss  Varg.     Because  of  tlic  rais  and  mice,  of  course. 

Alfred,     The  rats  aiu! — — ! 

Mrs,  Skkjldheim.  Ugh!  Poor  people!  Have  they 
so  many  of  them  ? 

Miss  Vahu  (kutghinfi).  Yes*  it  was  all  ahve  and 
swarming  with  them.  Both  indoors  and  out.  They 
came  creepy-crawly  up  into  the  beds  all  night  long.  They 
plumped  into  Ihe  milk-cans,  and  I  hey  w^ent  pattering  all 
over  the  floor,  backwards  and  forwards.  But  then  / 
came. 

Alfred.  How  can  any  one  dare  [I  could  never  dare] 
go  there ^-^!     [I  shall  never  go  there »  Auntie.] 

Mias  Varg.  I  dare.  And  then  I  took  them  with  me 
— every  one.  The  sweet  little  creatures!  I  made  au 
end  of  every  one  of  them. 

Alfred  (mith  a  shriek).     Papa — ^look!  lo*ik! 

Skioldhkim,     What  is  it? 

Mb8.  Skioldheim.     (iood  heavens,  Alfred! 

Alfred.     There's  something  wTiggling  in  the  bag! 

Mrs.  Skioldheim  (.^hnek\s),     Ughl 

Miss  Varg  {(aufjhing) ,  Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of 
such  a  little  thing. 

Skioldheim,     But  what  h  it? 

MiHH   Varc;   {looffnting  Ihe  iftrtmj  ttf  the  hatj).     Why, 
it's  only  little  Mopseman.     Come  out,  my  little  friend! 
(A  little  dwj  trith  a  brotul  black  Jfnoid  pokof  Us  head 
Old  of  the  htifj.) 

Miss  Varg  (to  Alfred).  Come  a  little  nearer.  He 
wonH  bite.     Come  along! 

Alfred.     No,  I  dare  not. 

Miss  Varg  (stroking  ihe  dog).  Don't  you  think  he  haa 
a  gentle,  friendly  countenance,  my  yr>ung  nuwter? 

Alfred  [(jkHnting)].     That  thing  Iherel^ 

Miss  Varg,    Yes,  this  thing  here. 
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Alfred  [(darinff  Jixedly  at  the  dog)]  (almost  uitder  kit 
breath),     I  think  he  has  the  horriblest— countenanre  I     mi 
ever  saw.  ™ 

Miss  Varg  (closing  the  bag).     Oh,  it  will  come — it 
will  come,  right  enough. 

Alfred    {[drawing    twarcr,]   involmilarily   strokes   th 
bag).     But  he  is  lovely  lovely  all  the  same* 

MtBB  Varg  (in  a  tone  of  rauiiau).      Bui  niiw  be  is  so 
tired,  so  utterly  tireti  out,  ptmr  thing*     For  it  takes  the 
strength  out  of  you, — that  sort  of  work. 
Skioldheim*     What  sort  of  work  ? 
Miss  Varg.     Luring. 

Skioldheim.  Then  is  it  the  dog  that  hiren  the  r^\st 
MiSH  Varg*  Mopseman  and  L  I  slip  a  string  through 
his  eullar,  and  then  I  lead  him  three  times  round  the 
house  [,and  play  on  my  Pan's  pipes].  And  then  they 
have  to  come  out  of  their  hiding-places — t*very  one  of 
them.  [All  tlie  blessed  little  tTeatures,]  Whether  they 
like  it  or  not, 

Alfred.     And  then  does  he  bile  them.^ 
MiHS  Varg.     Oli,  not  at  all.     No,  we  go  down  to  the 
boat,  he  and  I  do — ^and  then  they  follow  after  u»[, — hoth 
the  big  ones  and  the  little  children]* 

Alfred  (eatjeritj).     And  what  then ? 

MiHs  Varg,  Then  I  take  niy  seat  in  the  stem.  [And 
play  on  my  Pan's  jiipes.]  And  Troiid  pushes  out  from 
t!ie  land.  And  Mopseman  swims  behind.  And  I  hold 
him  by  the  string*  And  all  tlie  rats  and  all  the  niiee, 
they  follow  [and  follow]  us.  Ay,  for  they  huve  to* 
Alfred*  Why  du  they  have  to? 
Miss  Varg.  Just  because  they  want  not  to.  [Beeause 
they  are  so  deadly  afraitl  of  the  water — ^that  is  why  they 
have  got  to  plunge  into  ii*] 

Alfred*     Are  they  drowned,  thea? 
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MiSB  Varg.  Every  blessed  one.  [And  then  tliey 
arc  at  peace,  the  lovely  little  things,  Down  tliere  they 
sleep  sweetly  and  secvirely.]  (Shi'  ri:tes.)  In  the  old 
days,  I  can  tell  you — I  didn't  need  any  Mopiieinan.  For 
then  I  did  the  lurin|^  myself^n  another  way, 

Alfred.     And  w^hat  did  you  lure  then  ? 

MisB  Varg*  Men.  One  most  of  all.  One  in  par- 
ticular. 

Alfred  (eagerly).     Oh,  who  was  that  one?     Tell  me! 

Miss  VarCi  {kiHghinff),  It  was  my  own  sweetheart,  it 
was  [»  little  heart-breaker], 

Alfred.     And  wdiy  did  you  lure  him? 

Miss  Varg.  Because  he  had  pfone  away  from  me  [I 
loved  him  so  dearly].  Far,  far  away  over  the  salt  sea 
waves.  But  I  drew  him  and  drew  him  home  to  me  again. 
I  almost  had  him, — But  then  my  grasp  failed.  He  was 
gone— for  ever. 

Alfred.     WelU  where  is  he  now,  then  ? 

M1H8  Varg.  Down  where  all  the  rats  are. — But  now 
I  must  really  be  off  and  get  to  businens  again.  Have  you 
any  use  for  me  here?  I  could  finish  it  all  off  while  I  am 
about  it. 

Mrb.  Skioldheim.  No,  thank  you,  Miss  Varg — I 
don*t  think  we  require  anything. 

!MiBS  Vahg.  Well,  well,  you  can  never  tell — .  If 
there  should  be  anything,  just  send  for  Aunt  Ellen, 
(Laughs.)  Lsn't  it  strange  that  everybody  calls  me 
Aunt  Ellen  ?  And  yet  I  have  no  living  kinsfolk — ^neither 
in  heaven  or  earth.  Well,  good-bye,  good-bye  to  you 
alL 

(She  goes  out  by  the  door  on  the  right.  Shortly  after' 
ivards,  Alfred  dips  eautiomly  and  unnoticed  out 
into  the  garden,) 

Rita.     To-day  she  was  almost  horrible. 
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Mrs.  Skioldiieim.     I  think  she  is  so  always. 

Skioldheim.  I  can  very  well  und^Tstaud  the  sort 
spellbound  fascination  that  islie  talked  alKHit.  Nature 
among  the  glaciers  and  the  great  waste  places  ha^  some- 
thing of  tlie  same  ma^ir  alN*ut  it. 

Rita  {look^  aftentitely  at  him).  [What  is  it  that  has 
liai>pened  to  you — ]  Something  seems  almost  to  have 
transformed  you,  Ilakon. 

Mrs.  Skiolbheim.     Yes»  don't  you  think  so  too? 

Skioldheim.  Something  ha*s  happened,  that  has 
transformetl  me.  It  Ims  happened  within  me.  For  m 
external  reality  I  have  bad  no  adventure  on  my  journey* 

Mrs.  Skioldheim  (jteul^i  }ierself  on  tlw  so/a).  You 
must  tell  us  all  about  it, 

Skioldheim.  Yes,  let  us  sit  down,  too.  Rita — then 
I  will  try. 

(He  seats  himself  on  the  sofa  at  his  \mfe8  side,     Rita 
on  a  chair  by  the  tatde,) 

Skioldheim  {after  a  hrltf  patisv).  The  journey  has 
really  made  me  so  happy  and  light-hearted.  But  there 
has  been  a  tinge  of  melancholy  witli  iL  that  I  cannot  shake 
oflf. 

Mrs*  Skioldheim.  That  must  be  because  you  have 
not  been  able  lo  work 

Skioldheim  (jimifes  rather  sadly).  Yes^  you  know  me* 
You  know  that  hitherto  it  has  been  so  with  me. 

Mns.  Skioldheim  (fimiles).  Very  cross  and  fretful. 
Quite  out  of  humour  when  there  was  now  and  Uien  a 
difficulty  with  your  writing. 

Skioldheim.  Wclh  you  see»  my  dear  Andrea — I  have 
now  got  over  those  vexations. 

Mrs.  Skioldheim.  While  you  were  in  the  mouti* 
tains  ? 
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SiaoLDHEiM.  Yes,  up  in  the  great  solitude. — Well 
I  can't  say  I  have  not  been  a  happy  man  hitherto.  But 
I  have  lived  my  life  far  too  much  In  the  study.  Without 
cares*  without  troubles  of  any  kind.  Abundance  on 
every  side. — {Giving  them  hiit  hands,)  And  tlien  you 
two  to  flatter  me  and  spoil  me. 

Rita.     All  we  have  done  is  to  understand  you,  Hakon. 

Mrs.  Skioldhelx!.  We  have  believed  in  you.  And 
tried  to  go  with  you. 

Skioldheim.  When  I  look  back — *  Book  after  book 
I  have  sent  out  into  the  world.  They  were  well  done,  I 
believe.  And  they  have  been  well  received  too.  And 
now  the  masterpiece  was  to  come  out  The  work  on  the 
spiritual  [psycholo|^ical]  doctrine  of  life- — - 

Mas,  Skioldhelm,  Yes.  but  it  will  come  out — ^it  will 
come  out,  Hakon,     Now  that  you  are  at  home  again 

Skioldheim,  It  will  never  come  out,  dear — \  Must 
never  come  out. 

Mrs.  Skioldheim.     Good  heavens,  but  why  not? 

Skioldheim.  Because  there  is  a  fundamental  defect 
in  it, 

Rita.  A  fundamental  defect  ?  But  can  you  not  rem- 
edy It? 

SKioLDHErM.     No,  it  is  irreparable,  Rita, 

Mrs.  Skioldhkim.  Yes,  but  now  that  you  have 
discovered  it 

Rita,     But  what  can  this  funtlamental  defect  be? 

Skioldheim,  I  have  not  taken  renunciation  into  ac- 
count. 

Mrs,  Skioldheim,     Uenunciation? 

Skioldheim.  UcnuiiciaUon,  yes.  Self-denial.  The 
desire — ^ihe  joy  of  srlf-sacrifice.  All  that  should  be  the 
inmost  core  of  t>ne\s  conduct. 
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Rita.     Well,  but  why  not  include  all  this  now? 

Skioldheim  (shakes  hit  head).     It  shall   nut  he  pfl 
into  any  hook.     What   I   have  learnt  to  see — shall  he 
made  part  of  my  own  life's  conduct, 

Mas,  Skioldheim.     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Skioldiieim*  You  see — every  family — -that  has 
breeding,  be  it  observed— has  its  ascending  series  of 
generations:  it  rises  from  father  to  son,  until  it  reaches 
the  highest  point  the  family  is  capable  of  attaining.  And 
then  it  goes  down  again. 

Rita.     You  are  destined  to  attain  the  highest,  Hakon. 

Skioldheim,  My  belief  in  that  has  been  the  great 
delusion  of  my  life. 

Mr8.  Skioldheim,     You  don't  believe  it  any  longer! 

Skioldheim.  No.  Now  I  know  that  it  is  not  so. 
I  have  usurped  a  throne.  Now  I  resign  it.  I  abdi- 
cate  

Mks.  Skioldheim.  In  whose  favour  should  you  ab- 
dicate ? 

Skioldheim.     In  favour  of  the  rightful  one. 

Mits.  Skioldheim,  Yes,  but  who,  who,  in  Heaven's 
name,  is  the  rightful  one.'* 

Skioldheim.     Alfred  [Eivind]. 

Rita.     Alfred  [Eivind]! 

Mr8.  Skioldheim  [Mrs.  Almer].     Alfred  [Eivind]! 
Do  you  think  that  ? 

Skioldheim  [Almeh],  I  see  it.  He  will  be  the  sum- 
mit and  crown  of  the  Skioldheim  stock. 

Mrs.  Almer.     Ah,  do  you  believe  that,  Alfred? 

Almer.  I  believe  it  confidently.  I  will  devote  all 
my  powers  to  it.     I  will  be  his  Icacher — — 

MitH.  Almeh.  Oh,  but  why  burden  your  life  so?  Wc 
have  no  need  of  that. 
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Allmer.  It  is  not  any  technical  knowledge  that  I 
want  to  (Tarn  him  with.  Il  is  Ihc  art  of  hTe*  itseif  that  I 
will  try  to  make  him  understand.  Make  the  art  of  life 
his  very  nature. 

Mrs.  Allmeu.  But,  Alfred,  what  is  the  'art  of  life'? 
There  is  no  art  in  livinpj*  I  should  think. 

Allmeh.     Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Mrs.  Allmer.  No,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world*  Living!  When  one  has  enough  to  li%'e  on,  as 
w^e  have.  And  w^hen  one  can  live  exactly  as  one  pleases. 
And  need  do  nothing  but  what  one  thinks  right  and 
proper. 

Alum  EH,  Yes,  you  have  a  bright  and  happy  disposi- 
tion* Andrea. 

Mrs.     Allmer.     You  ought  to  cultivate  the  same. 

Allmer.  It  will  come  to  me  through  the  fulfilment 
of  my  duty, 

Mrs.  Allmer.     What  duty  ? 

Allmar.  My  highest  duly.  The  duty  of  making 
«verj^  side  of  Eivind's  individuality  attain  its  highest, 
fullest  development. 

Mrs.  Allmer.  Do  you  hold  that  to  be  your  highest 
duty? 

Allmeh.     Yes,  for  a  father  there  is  none  higher. 

Mrs.  Allmer.     Nor  for  a  motlier  either,  I  suppose  ? 

Allmer.  No,  that  is  understood.  If  I  say  /»  it  is 
only  an  instance,  a  relic,  of  my  old  egoism.  Such  things 
are  not  so  e&sy  to  tear  up  by  the  roots.  I  mean,  of  course* 
we.     We  two  in  fellowship,  Andrea. 

Mrs.  Allaier.  No,  my  dearest  Alfred,  I  really  cannot 
be  altogether  w  ith  you  in  this. 

Alij^ier.  You  cannot  devote  your  existence  to  per- 
fecting our  child  1     As  far  as  we  are  able. 

Mrs.  Allmeh.     Oh,  you  talk  about  existence.     Ex- 
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btence — that  is  life — one's  sense  of  happiness,  I  think  it 
might  be  called, 

Allmer  (serioitly,  almost  sererely).  I  know  of  no 
deeper  sense  of  happiness  llian  that  of  seeing  Eivind  grow 
under  my  hands, 

Mrs*  Allmek,  But  you  used  only  to  occupy  yourself 
with  him  in  such  a  very^  desuUon^  way. 

Allmer.  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  right  tliere,  I 
have  been  too  much  taken  up  by  myself  and  by 

Mrs.  Allmer.     — and  by ? 

Allmer.  — by  all  these  morbid,  distorted,  baseless 
fancies  that  I,  myself,  had  some  sjiecial  mission  in  th^ 
world.  Something  of  extreme  importance  and  moment 
— something  that  concerned  myself  alone. 

Mr8.  Allmer,  Is  lliis  all  that  has  occupied  you? 
Occupied  your  life,  Alfred.' 

Alumer,     Yes. 

Mrs.  Allmer.     Nothing  else  at  all  ? 

Auj^fER.  Nothing  worth  mentioning,  as  far  as  I  can 
see, 

Mrs.  Allmer.     No  person  either  ?     No  other  person  ? 

Allmer,  Other  person  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  TMio 
should  that  be? 

Mrs,  Allmer.     Myself,  I  suppose. 

Allmer.  Oh,  you,  yes.  But,  my  deareat  Andffm» 
that  is  a  matter  of  course    -  - 

Mh8,  Allmer.  No,  no,  no!  I  won*t  hear  of  anything 
that  is  a  matter  of  course.  I  will  have  it  to  be  because  I 
am  myself.     And  t>ecause  you  are  yourself. 

Allmer.     But,  dearest  Andrea,  that's  just  as  it  wi^ 
in  the  days  of  our  honeymoon — — 

Mrs.  Allmer.     Yes.  and  so  it  must  conlinue. 

Allmer,  No,  but  look  here— we  must  begiii  to  be 
reasonable  some  day. 
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Mus.  Alljier.  Never  in  this  world  will  you  get  luc 
to  be  reasonal*le.  Not  on  this  point.  This  talk  about 
being  reasonable — it  is  nothing  Imt  excuses — when  one 
doesn't  care  any  more. 

Allmer.     No,  but  listen  to  me — — 

Mrs,  Allmeh.  I  have  one  thing  to  say  to  you,  Alfred 
— I  will  not  consent  to  give  up  my  j>laee — the  first  place 
in  your  heart.     Not  even  for  my  own  little  boy. 

Rita.  Alfred  must  ahvayi*  have  some  one  to  devote 
himself  to.  He  has  always  been  so.  Towards  me  too. 
As  early  as  I  can  remember. 
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Mrs.  Allmer.  Is  it  only  this  thai  has  put  you  in  such 
wild  spirits  to-day  ? 

BoRGHEiM.  Yes,  and  all  the  brightness  and  hopefuL 
ness  [bright  and  hopeful  prospects]  that  is  being  showered 
upon  me  [that  are  opening  out  before  me]. 

Mrs.  Allmer.     Is  there  still  something  more? 

BoRGHEiif.  Yes,  there  is!  There  is—.  No,  I  can't 
keep  it  in  any  longer.     [Tunis  to  Rita.)     Shall  we ? 

Rita  (ffuivkly  and  sofilif).  No,  no — !  Oh,  take  a 
lillle  walk  in  the  garden*  you  mean  ? 

BoRGHEiM.     Walk — ^?     Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  meant* 

Rita.     Yes*  I  should  like  to, 

Allmer.  And  [while  you  are  there]  you  can  see  what 
Eivind  is  doing.     Me  is  playing  down  there. 

BoRGHEiAL  Oh,  then  Eivind  has  begun  to  play 
now  ?     He  used  alw^ays  to  be  sitting  over  his  books. 

Allmer.  There  is  to  l>e  an  end  of  that  now.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  regular  open-air  boy  of  him. 

BoHCiiiELvr.  Ah,  now%  tlial\s  right  1  Out  into  the 
open  air  with  hira.     Good  Lord,  what  can  we  possibly 
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do  better  limn  play  in  this  blessed  world?     For  my  pari, 
I  think  all  life  is  one  long  plavtime! 

{He  ami  Rita  go  out  on  the  vefanda  and  dowti 
through  the  garden.) 

Allmer  {iooking  after  them).     Is  there  anything 
tween  those  two? 

Mrs,  Almbr.  I  am  beginninjj;  almost  to  think  sck 
Would  it  displease  you  if  there  were? 

Allmer.  It  would  not  exactly  displease  me.  But  of 
eoursc,  I  am  in  a  way  responsible  for  Rita.  And  it  h 
always  a  precarious  thing  when  two  people  form  an 
attarhment  of  this  sort. 

Mrs,  Allmer  {hoking  at  htm).  You  mean  that  it  docs 
not  last  ? 

Allmer,  One  can  never  tell.  Even  those  who  en- 
gage Ihemselvcs  cannot  tell  that 

Mrs,  Allmer.  For  my  part,  I  don*t  think  at  all  ill  of 
Korglieini. 

Alumer.  No,  dear — ill  ?  Who  is  saying  anything  of 
the  sort?  But  I  am  so  afraid  that  those  two  have  no 
right  to  undergo  transformation  together. 

Mrs.  Allaier.    Transformation  ?    Must  they  do  that  ? 

Allmer.  Or  develop — if  you  prefer  it.  Mature. 
Grow.  You  must  remember  that  in  married  life  new 
situations  are  formed.  Little  by  little,  you  understand. 
New  duties  assert  themselvt^s.  The  children*  too,  cUiim 
their  rights.     They  hare  the  first  claim,  Andrea. 

Mrs.  Allmer  (riose  to  him,  almo»t  wtldlif).  Do  vou 
say  that!     The  first.     Do  you  say  that,  Alfred! 

Allmer,     Yes,  for  that  is  how  I  have  come  to  look  at 
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Mrs.  Allmer.     Then  you  don't  love  me   any  more? 
Allmer.     Andrea,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing? 
For  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  mean  it! 
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Mrs*  Allmee.     Oh  yes,  I  am  not  far  from  meaning 

it  now.  You  are  no  longer  the  same  to  me  as  you  used 
to  be.     Not  as  you  were  the  first  year. 

Allmer.  Never  have  you  been  dearer  to  me  than  you 
are  now,  Andrea. 

Mrs.  Allmer,  But  not  in  the  same  way.  You  have 
begun  to  divide  yourst^lf  between  me  and  your  work. 
And  I  will  not  endure  that.  I  want  you  entirely  to  my- 
self, {Throwing  her  arms  rotmd  hi^  neck,)  Oh,  Alfred, 
Alfred,  I  cannot  give  you  up! 


{Engineer  Borgiieim  and  Rita  come  up  from  the 
garden.) 

BoRGHEiM.  There!  Hurrah!  Now  I  have  permis- 
sion to  tell  the  news! 

Mhs.  Allmers.  It  is  scarcely  necessarj',  is  it,  dear  Mr. 
Borgheini  ? 

BoRGKElM,  Ah  ?  Is  it  not  ?  Have  you  really  been 
able  to  notice  anything  in  us  ? 

Mrs,  Allmehs.     Oh  yes,  indeed. 

BoRGHKni,  Well,  now  she  has  surrendered.  Tome — 
unconditionally*     She  hesitates  no  h>nger- 

Mrs.  Allmers.     Then  she  did  before  ? 

BoRGiiEiM.     I  can*t  say  she  did  not. 

Allmers.  I  hope  this  may  mean  happiness  to  you, 
dear  Rita. 

Rita  {hisnng  ku  hand).  Thanks,  thanks  for  all  you 
have  been  to  me. 

Allmers,     Rita!     My  little  Rita! 

BoRGHEiM,  And  now  she  is  going  with  me.  To 
share  my  work.  We  may  have  mountain  passes  enough 
to  overcome.  And  abrupt  precipices  that  might  make 
one  dizzy. 


im        prom:  ibsen^s  workshcjp 

Allmees.  Oh,  if  you  but  keep  together  in  symfiathy 
—all  will  bt*  well. 

Mas.  Allmers.  And  let  no  evil  eye  [c-ome  brtweeti 
you]  and  take  him  from  you*  Rita, 

Rita.     Evil  eye? 

SECOND   ACT 

A  lUtl^^  open  place  by  the  md£  ofihejiord^  o«  AllmrrhV 
pmperiy.  Mmtltffir'trtf/t^  hut  vyUh  hirehes  amomj 
tlirm,  A  bench,  a  round  table,  and  onr  or  two 
ehairs,  alt  mmU  of  trtr-tninkit  and  houghs  leUh  ihf 
bark  on^  are  Md  up  on  f/i<*  right  Some  large  boul- 
d^^rit  lie  on  the  beach  and  oui  in  the  water.  It  u 
abotd  noofu  on  a  ^unny  day*  Tlmjlord  Iks  as  siili 
as  a  mirror. 
(Alfeed  Allmers,  in  his  grey  snmvier  clothes ^  Awl 
uyiih  a  inoumi^ig  baiid  on  the  arm,  Mta  im  the  betich. 
resiing  his  armjt  on  the  table*  His  grey  felt  hai^ 
afm  with  a  nwuming  band,  ^iV.^  on  onr  of  th& 
chairs.  He  siis  still  for  a  whiles  and  gazes  ab- 
sently Old  over  the  water.  Then  Miss  Andrea 
Allmers,  dressed  entirely  in  mourning^  comes 
down  a  little  wooded  hill  on  the  lejl,  and  goes 
quietly  up  to  him.) 

Miss  Andrea.    Are  you  sitting  down  here,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers  (nods  slowly  without  answering), 

(Andrea  moves  his  hat  to  the  table  and  sits  down 
on  the  chair.) 

Andrea.  I  have  been  searching  for  you  such  a  long 
time.     Have  you  been  sitting  here  all  the  time  ? 


Andrea.     Oh,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  hap- 
pened so 
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Allmees.  Yes,  it  is.  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  must  have 
happeiieci  so.  The  people  down  below — they  say  I  hat 
Miss  Warg  nnved  out.  She  sal  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 
and  the  dog  swam  behind  on  a  string 

Andrea.     Yes,  yes,  hut  all  the  same — thai  doesn't 

Allmeks.  And,  you  know,  there  are  some  who  saw 
Eyolf  standing  at  the  end  of  the  steamboat  pier,  A 
moment  later  he  was  gone.  No  one  saw  any  more  of 
him 

Andrea.     Yes,  they  say  so,  I  know,  but 

Allmers.  She  has  drawn  him  down,  Andrea — there 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Andrea.     But,  Alfred,  why  should  she  do  it  ? 

Allmers.  Yes,  that  is  just  the  question.  Why 
should  she —  ?  — Eyolf  certainly  never  did  her  any  harm. 
He  never  called  names  after  her;  he  never  threw  stones 
at  her  dog.  Why,  he  had  never  seen  her  till  yesterday. 
Nor  would  it  be  like  Eyolf  to  do  such  things.  So  mean- 
ingless. So  utterly  meaningless.  And  yet  the  order  of 
the  world  requires  it. 

Andrea.     Have  you  spoken  to  Rita  of  this  ? 

Allmers.     I  feel  as  if  I  can  talk  better  to  you  about  it. 

Andrea.     Alfred,  you  should  talk  to  Rita  too. 

Allmers.  I  will  ilo  so.  Both  to  you  and  to  her. — 
But  now  you  will  smin  be  leaving  us, 

ANDRELJi.  That  will  not  make  a  separation  lietween 
you  and  roe,  I  hope, 

Allmers.  No,  I  don*t  think  I  could  imagine  such  a 
thing, 

Andrea,  We  shall  still  l>e  near  to  each  other,  however 
far  away  I  may  go. 

Allmers.  But  it  will  l>e  lonely  for  Rita  atid  me. 
When  you  go  away  from  us  tt»o. 

Andrea.     I  believe  Rita  would  ralher  have  it  so. 
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Allmers  {looking  ai  tier).     She  would  rather ? 

Andrea.     She  would  rather  have  you  entirely  to  her-j 


self. 

Allmers. 

Andrea. 

Allmeks. 
Andrea. 

Andrea. 

Allmers. 


Have  you  nolicetl  tliat  ? 
Yes,  flow  at  id  then. 
But  I   don't  tliink  that  appHes   to  you. 


No,  perhaps  not  so  much  to  me  as  to  others. 
For  slie  knows,  of  course,  what  we  two 
have  been  to  each  other  all  our  days. 

Andrea.  Oh,  Alfred — ^say  rather,  what  you  have 
been  to  me.  You  have  been  everything  to  me.  No 
sacrifice  has  been  too  great  for  you. 

Allmers.  Oh*  nonsense,  sacrifice.  Oh,  I  have  loved 
you  so,  ever  since  you  were  a  liltle  child.  And  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  so  much  injustice  to  make  ttp 
for. 

Andrea.  You  were  generally  away  from  home  at  that 
time.  For  I  am  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  yeaxs 
when  you  were  at  the  University. 

Allmers.  Yes,  but,  dearest  Andrea — I  was  often  at 
home  on  visits. 

Andrea.     But  all  the  same 

Allmers.  You  have  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing  be- 
fore now.  I  thought  the  fault  must  be  all  on  father*si 
side.     If  there  wa^  any  fault, 

Andrea.  Oh,  I  don't  think  the  fault  is  ever  entirely 
on  one  side- 

Allmers.     You  may  be  right  there.     But  tell  me 

Andrea.  Oh,  please,  Alfred — say  no  more  about 
this!  {Looks  into  the  %mmd  on  the  right.)  Here  come 
Rita  and  Bcrgheim, 

Allmers*     Shall  we  go  and  meet  them  ? 
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^^^^3^1 

^KM 

^^^^^ 

'^^^^ 

^^^^m                                                        ^^M 

^M      Andrea.     They  c^n  see  us.     They  are  coming  Ihii              ^^^H 

^UKK*                                                                                                  ^^M 

^^^^iALL.\[ERS.     Have  you  loved  Bergheim  long  P                                ^^^H 

^       Andrea  (wiih  a  rapid  glance  at  him).     Loved  him?                 ^^^H 

^       Allmers.     Yes  ?                                                                                  ^^^H 

Andrea*     I  have  only  known  him  such  a  short  time.               ^^^H 

Ai.lmeks*     And  no%v  you  arc  {^oing  away  with  him.               ^^^H 

So  far,  far  away.     I  never  thought  that  we  two  should  be               ^^^H 

parted.                                                                                                           ^^^B 

^K       Andrea.     Xor  I  either.                                                                    ^^^H 

^^       Allmers  {iookiiiff  before  htm)*     Where  Is  Eyolf  now?                ^^^^| 

('an  anyone  tell  me  that?     No  one  in  all  the  world.     I                ^^^^| 

know  only  tluit  he  h  gone  from  me.     And  soon  you  will               ^^^^^ 

^   be  gone  from  me  too,  Andrea.     No  one,  no  one  of  my               ^^^H 

^H  own                                                                                                               ^^^H 

^H       Anouea.     Yfiu  have  Rita.                                                                ^^^H 

^^L      Alej^ierh.     Rita  i.s  no  kin  to  me— it  i,sn*t  like  having               ^^^H 

^^■S^Bbter — —                                                                                               ^^^H 

^F      Andrea  (tYir/^r/v/).     Do  you  say  Ihat,  Alfred?                              ^^^H 

^"        Alumers.     Yes,     The  AHmers  family  is  a  thing  apart,               ^^^H 

1         We  have  always  had  vowels  for  our  initials.     And  we               ^^^^| 

1          have  all  the  same  colour  of  eyes.                                                          ^^^^M 

^_        Andrea.     I  too,  do  you  think?                                                       ^^^H 

^f        Allmers.     No.  thafs  true.     Not  you.     You  are  not               ^^^H 

1         like  father.     You  take  more  after  your  mother.     But  all               ^^^H 

^M        Andrea.     All  the  same — —  ?                                                         ^^^H 

^H        Allmehs.      Living  logcther.  I  lielieve.  has  stamped  us                ^^^H 

^H  alike — formed  us  in  eaeh  other's  image.     Mentally  and               ^^^H 

^H   outwardly.                                                                                                ^^^^ 

^H        iVNDREA.     Do  you  feel  it  so,  Alfred?                                               ^^^H 

^H        Alumers.     Yes,  that  is  just  how  I  feel  it.                                      ^^^| 

^^^^^B                                     A     mT    ■-».»-•   »T      I.                                    1        ln.,..«           «r.^..           r.iHilL'.           1.^4   ^k.          J    ^^           l^mll           ..  ^  ^  ^  .   . 

^^^^^H 

^^^H             illNi  lJttr..AT          I  fit:  II    >OU    HlH^f    IJll'    lij    H.JI    >I1VI 

^^^^^^H 

H       Alumers.     What?     What  is  it?     Tell  me!                                ^^H 

EA  (hoking  out  to  th^  right), 
iCj  a,v^  coming* 

(Mrs,    Rita    Aluvers    and    Engineer 

^^^^p        Allmeri^.     Yea,  do  so. 

^^^^^        BoRGHEiM    (to    Andrea).     Andrea — shall 

^H  little  way  along  the  road  meanwhile? 

^H  Andrea.     With  pleasure. 

^H  {She  and  Boroheim  go  off  along  the  j^hore  to  ihs  ItfL) 

^H  (Allmbrs  wandeTs  about  for  a  little;    then  he  ^^ 

^H  himself  on  tfw  beneh  on  ike  left,     Rita  gaeM  mxr 

^^M  to  him^ 

^^m  Mrs.  AlLuMebb.     Can  you  think  the  thought,  Alfred 

^B  — that  we  have  lost  him! 

^^^B  Allmer8.     We  must  aecustoin  ou reives  to  think*  it 

I^^^F         Mrs.  Allmers,     t  cannot.     I  cannot.     Bui  is  it  mt 
^^m  certain  that  he  is  gone— for  ever? 

^B  Allmems.     But  people  say  they  saw  him  lying  down 

on  the  bottom*     Anci  then  the  current  came  and  carried 
him  away. 

Mrs.  Allmers.     Yes,  yes,  I  know  that.     But  it  is  not 
that  I  mean. 
Allmers.     What  then  ? 

Mrs.  Allmers.     He  seems  to  be  about  me  just  the 
same.     More,  a  thousand  times  more  than  before. 
Allmers     {bitterly,)     He  seems  so  now  ? 
Mrs.  Allmers.     Yes,  yes.     But  that  is  not  enough. 

I  must  see  him.     Hear  him.     Feel  him 

Allmers.     You  were  so  well  able  to  do  without  him 

before — for  half  a  day  at  a  time 

Mrs.  Allmers.     Yes,  for  then  I  knew  I  had  him  all 
the  same. 
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Allmers    (mdly).     Now    wc    have    liini    no    longer. 
Thtngj^  have  come  about,  as  you  wished 


Ml 


lEHs.     What  did  I  wish  ? 


LLLuMf 

Allmerh  {looking  severely  at  her).  That  little  Eyolf 
were  not  here. 

Mrs.  Allmers.  That  little  Eyolf  should  not  stand 
between  us*     That  was  %vhat  I  wished! 

Allmerb*  Well,  welt,  he  does  not  stand  between  us 
any  more^  poor  lioy. 

Mrh»  Allmehs  (looldng  at  him).  Perhaps  now  more 
than  ever. 

Allmers.     You  never  really  and  truly  loved  him, 

Mr?5.  Alljuers.  Eyolf  woidd  never  lei  me  take  him 
really  and  truly  to  my  heart. 

Allmers.     Because  you  did  not  w^anl  to. 

Mrs.  Allmers.  Oh  yes,  I  did.  I  did  want  to.  But 
some  one  stood  in  the  way  [ — even  from  the  first], 

Allmerh.  I,  do  you  mean  ?  [Do  you  mean  that  I 
stood  in  the  way  ?] 

Mrs.  Allmers.     Oh,  no^^not  at  first. 

Allmers.     Who,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Aluvjerh.     Andrea. 

Allmers.     Andrea?     Can  you  say  that.  Rita? 

Mrs.  Allmers.  Yes;  Andrea  took  him  to  lier  heart 
from  the  time  when  he  was  quite  a  little  child. 

Aluwers.     If  she  did  so,  she  did  it  in  love. 

Mrs.  Alumers,  That  is  just  it.  I  eannot  endure  to 
share  anything  with  others.     Not  in  love. 

Allmerh.  W^e  two  should  have  shared  him  between 
us  in  love. 

Mrs.  ALLAtEiis.  We?  The  truth  is  you  have  never 
had  any  real  love  for  the  ehild. 

Allmers  {looks  at  her  in  siir prise),  I  have  not^ — ^I 
How  can  you  say*— how  can  you  think  such  a  thing  1 
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M Bs.  Aluibbs.^   No,  you  have  not    Yott  UBtA  Id  hm 

so  utterly  taken  up  by  your  woik. 

Allmsbb.    Yea^aiidlsBibrifioeditforEyiiirBBBhB^ 
'Mbs.  AllM£HS.     Ye:^,  bill  not  out  of  love  for  1iiiii« 
Allmxbb.     Why  then  ?     Tell  me  what  you  suppose! 
Mb8«  Allmebs.     You  had  begun  to  he  consumed  wittt 

mistnurt  of  yourself.     All  the  happy  confidence — all  the 

hope  that  you  had  a  great  task  to  perform,  had  lieguii 

to  desert  you.    I  euuld  see  tliat. 

Allmbbb,     Oh  yes,  jou  may  be  right  \hem.     But  all 

Mbb.  AtiTJWWji,  IChm  you  went  4way.  Up  nlo  tib 
great,  free  waste  places.  And  that  must  haro  cxallBil 
your  mind 

ATifiMBBa    It  has.    It  has.  Be  sure  of  that»  AiMlrtal 

Mbb.  Atjjmb*    But  not  exalted  it  to  love  . 

AujfSBB  (mgerfy).  It  was  up  there  In  the  ^astoui 
and  solitude  that  I  ^ve  up  my  plaoe  in  l|fe  for  HMle 
EydPs  sake. 

Mrs.  Allmers.     But  why — ^why  did  you  give  it  up? 

Allmers.     Why  ? 

Mrs.  Allmers.  [I  will  tell  you. — ^Allmers.  Well?] 
Because  you  needed  something  new  to  fill  up  your  life. 
Andrea  had  so  often  talked  to  you  of  Eyolf's  great  abili- 
ties, of  all  the  possibilities  there  were  in  him — ^and  that 
sort  of  thing 

Allmers.  Yes,  she  took  most  interest  in  him.  But 
it  was  for  that  reason,  you  think ? 

Mrs.  Allmers.  You  wanted  to  make  a  prodigy  of 
him,  Alfred.  Because  he  was  your  child.  But  you  never 
really  loved  him.  Never  cared  for  him  sincerely  for  hb 
own  sake. 

Allmers.     Do  you  think  that  ? 
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^Mrs.  Aijaiers,  Yes.  If  I  had  known  that  you  loved 
him  sincerely,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  resigned  ta 
sharing  you  wilh  him.  Although— no,  perhaps  not,  after 
all. 

Allaiers  {iooking  ihou(jhiJ)dlt/  ai  her).  But  if  it  is  so, 
Rita,  then  we  two  have  never  reallv  possessed  our  own 
cliild. 

Mrs,  ALiAiER-s.     No,  not  in  perfect  love. 

Ai.LMEiis.  And  now  we  are  sorrowing  so  hillerly  for 
him. 

Mrs.  Allmers.  Yes,  isn*t  it  rurions  tluit  we  should 
grieve  like  this  over  a  little  stranger  boy? 

Allmers  (pained).     Oh,  don't  eall  him  a  stranger! 

Mrs.  Allmekh.  We  never  won  the  boy,  Alfred.  Not 
I— nor  you  either. 

Allmers  (wringing  his  kanda).  And  now  it  is  too 
late!     Too  late! 

Mrs.  Allmers.  And  no  consolation*  No  hope  any- 
where— in   anything! 

Allmers  (in  qniii  emotion).  I  dreamed  about  him 
last  night.  I  thought  I  saw  him  standing  in  the  garden. 
I  felt  so  glad.  So  rich.  So  he  was  not  lost  to  us.  We 
)iad  him.  And  the  terril>le  reality  was  notliing  but  a 
dream.     Oh,   how   I   thanked   and  blessed 


Mrs.    Allmers    {moaning    ^sofUg),     1    could    not,     I 
could  not  [never  could]! 

All.merh*     Not  if  I  went  there  at  the  same  time.^ 

Mrs.  Allmehs,     No,  no!     Not  for  all  the  glory  of 
tea\'en  f 

Allmers.     Nor  I. 

Mrs.  Allmers.     No,  you  ftrl  it  so,  too,  don't  you^ — 
you  could  not  eillier,  could  you  ? 
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Allmehs.     For  here  we  are  at  home — for  the  present. 

Mii^.  ALi^MKiii^.  Yes,  for  here  is  [the]  ha[)pine^  [we 
can  understand ]. 

Aliai  EHS.     Happiness  ? 

Mrs.  Allaiekh.  Yes,  we  muM  find  happiness  again. 
Without  happiness  I  eannot  live. 

Allmers.     WTiere  are  we  to  find  it  now  ? 

Mrs.  Allmers  (Ahakinfj  her  head),  No»  no,  no — you 
are  right  there.  W"e  shall  never  find  it,  while  we  do  noth- 
ing but  grieve  over  little  Eyolf.  (Looks  inquiring! if  ol 
him.)     But ? 

Allmers.     But ? 

Mrs.  Allmers  {quickhj^  m  thmttjh  in  tenor).  No,  no, 
I  dare  not  say  it!     Nor  even  think  it. 

Allmers.     Yes,  say  it!     Say  it,  Rita! 

Rita  {hesitallngli/).  Could  we  not  try  lo^ — ?  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  forget  him? 

Allmers.     Forget  Eyolf! 

Mrs.  Allmehs.     Forget  our  grief  for  him,  I  mean* 

Allmers.     Can  you  wish  it.^ 

Mrs.  Allmers.  Yes,  if  it  were  possible.  (WiUi  an 
outburst,)     For  I  cannot  bear  this  for  ever! 

Allmers.  But  the  memory,  Rita  ?  We  eannot  escape 
that.     And  the  memory  brings^  remorse. 

Mrs.  Allmers.  The  memory  of  little  Eyolf  will  soften 
with  time.     Oh,  don't  yon  think  so,  Alfred  ? 

All3iIers.  May  be — some  day,  perhaps.  But  the 
sense  of  void — can  that  ever  be  deadened  ? 

Mrs.  Allmers  (looking  hvfore  her).  No,  there  it  is. 
The  void— Ihe  void.  Every  day,  every  hour — it  will 
assert  itself  in  the  smallest  trifle. 

Allmehs.  Even  the  empty  chair  at  tabic.  Even  the 
fat't  that  his  coat  is  not  hanging  in  its  yi»ual  place  in  the 
ball 
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IVFrs.  Aloiers.  And  happiness  will  not  grow  in  the 
void.  Neilher  you  nor  I  are  capable  of  hearing  t!iis» 
Alfred.  We  mii,st  try  to  111  ink  of  something  that  will 
bring  forget fulne.s?*. 

Ali^mer8.     Oh,  what  could  that  be? 

Mrs.  Allmerb.  Could  we  not  see  what  travelling 
would  do— far  away  from  here? 

Allmers.  From  home?  When  you  know  you  are 
never  really  ivell  anywliere  but  here. 

Mrs,  Allmers.  Well,  then,  let  us  have  crowds  of 
people  about  us!  Keep  open  house!  Try  something  of 
that  sort  that  might  deaden  and  dull  our  thoughts 

Allmers.  But  such  a  life  would  be  imposs!l>Ie  for 
me — you  know  that,  I  siniply  could  not  endure  it. 
No,  rather  than  that,  I  would  try  to  take  up  my  work 
again. 

Mrs.  AlLuMERS.  Your  w^ork — the  work  that  has  been 
like  a  wall  between  us? 

Allmers.     It  has  not,  Rita.     You  are  wrong  there. 

Mrs.  Alumers.  Xo,  I  am  not!  But  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  share  you.  I  want  you  utterly  n  ui  entirely  a^ 
you  used  to  be*  You  must  give  me  your  love  again^ 
unaltered — I  will  have  it,  I  tell  you. 

Allmers.  That  love  was  an  intoxication,  and  it  is 
dead  [quenched]. 

Mrs.  Allmers,     And  you  can  say  that— — ! 

Allmers.  It  is  dead.  But  in  what  I  now  feel  for  you 
there  is  a  resurrection 

Mrs*  Alliierb.  I  dao*t  care  a  bit  about  any  resur- 
rection  

Allmers.     Rita ! 

Mrs.  Allmers.  I  am  a  warm-blooded  being.  I  have 
not  fishes'  blood  in  my  veins, — And  now  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life  J     Imprisoned  in  grief  and  bereavement* 


4M       tnou  tbsm^d  wottKsaop 

AuMMBB  Qookmg  (hougk^y  ai  her).  Ah,  cm  Oii 
be  piopefly  called  grief  and  bereavebtieat — diia  tlMrt  w 
feel? 

Mas.  Allmsbb.    What  dse? 

'Allmsbb.    Despair. 

Mbb.  AuaoBBS.    Despair! 

AuaiBBS.  Y^-^espair.  I  bdien  that  la  tihe  ri{|^ 
name  for  it 

Mbs.  AuAfBBS  (jboking  at  him  wifh  imanowr  Mfdlff)* 
Wkj  should  we ^I 

Allmbbs.    Have  yoa  no  inkling  of  the  veaaonf 

Mbb.  AuaoBBB.    No.    Yes.    No.    Tell  me! 

Allmsbs.    You  bsj  it  first 

Mbb.  Allmsbb.    No,  you  must— — 

Allmsbb.  lattfe  Eyolf  was  really  rather  in  our 
way-- — 

Mbb.  AuaoBBB.    Oh»  Alfited'--how  can  you- 

AuooBBB.    You  were  never  a  real  mother 
And  i  was  nevor  entirdy  a  father. 

Mbb.  Allmebb.    What  else  then  ? 

Allmers.     It  sounds  so  paltry  when  I  say  it. 

Mrs.  Allmers.     I  don't  understand  you,  Alfred. 

Allmers.  But  it  is  not  paltri.  I  don't  think  it  can 
be  called  so. 

Mrs.  Allmers.     No,  no — but  what  in  the  world ? 

Allmers.    You  were  rich  and  I  was  poor,  Rita. 

Mrs.  Allmers  {takes  a  step  towards  him).  I  don't 
believe  that! 

Allmers.    So  it  came  about,  nevertheless. 

Mrs.  Allmers.    Paltry,  then! 

Allmers.  I  had  a  sister  to  provide  for.  Remember 
that 

Mrs.  Allmers.    Then  it  was  for  her  sake ! 

Allmsbs.     We  were  alone  in  the  worid.     She  and  I. 
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I  worked  for  Iier,  so  long  as  I  was  able.     Till  I  was 
ready  to  drop 

Mrs,  Ali^mers,  And  you  can  stand  here  and  avow 
all  this  afterwards! 

Allmeks.  It  seemed  to  me  I  ought  to  free  you  of  the 
anguish  of  self-reproaeh.  Now  I  think  you  know  the 
reason  of  your  never  being  able  really  to  love  Eyolf. 

Mrb.  Allmers.     Oh,  l)ut  I  liave  lo%'ed  liim, 

Allmers.  You  always  looked  upon  him  as  though  an 
insoluble  riddle  lay  behind. 

Mrs.  Allmers.  You  have  iiilerpreted  it  wmngly,  I 
was  always  treml>l[n<^  at  the  prospeet  of  his  taking  you 
away  from  me.  {IVilh  a  tvild  ouiburH.)  And  now  you 
tell  me  yourself  that  1  have  never  possessed  you< 

Allmeus.  You  have!  I  found  you  and  won  you  so 
entirely  when  Eyolf  was  born. 

Mrs.  Allmers  (liroruftfUt/).  Y'es,  I  daresay.  For  he 
belonged  to  the  family,  of  course.  The  cliihl — and  the 
sister!  They  are  something  apart. — Oh,  how  I  hate — 
how  I  hate  her! 

(Andrea  and  Bohgheim  come  fonvard  along  Uie 
path  by  the  shore,) 

Allmeus,     Well,  here  we  are  still,  Andrea. 

Andrea.  And  you  have  been  talking  Ihings  over. 
We  w^ill  not  disturb  you. 

Mrs.  Allmers.  No,  let  us  all  walk  totrrlher.  We 
must  have  company  about  us  in  future-  Alfred  and  I 
cannot  get  on  alone* 

Allmers.  Yes,  go  on,  you  two.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  Andrea! 

Mrs.  ALLMEliis,  Oh!  Very  well,  will  yuu  eiune,  Mr. 
Borgheim  ? 

(Mrs.  Allmers  and  Borgiikim  go  up  through  the 
wood  on  the  right,) 
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Andrea*     Ydu  have  something  to  say  to  me.  Alfred? 

Alu^ieh^.     YeSj  I  want  to  aak  you  somethiiig* 

Andrea.     Well  ? 

Allmers.  Tell  me,  is  there  anything  between  y<m 
and  Borgheim? 

Andrel^.     Oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  yam^ 

■  Allmers.     WhatP    You  don't  know^ 

B  Andrea.     I  have  no  right  to  answer. 

V  Allmehs.     We  two  must  remain  together. 

Andhba*     But  we  are  together. 

ALL.MEBS.     Not  here*    I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  home 
iere  any  longer, 

ANDREAt    Alfred! 

ALUkfERS.     Rita  and  I  cannot  share  the  same  k 

Andrea.     Oh,  don't  say  that! 

AtJJktKRs.  Yegf  yeSf  I  see  it  now.  And  that  is  why  I 
OOBI0  to  yon* '  : 

AmmmA.    <Mu  tat  I  etamil  U^  jw  In  Ok^ 

AwanBWi>  Yit,70iienEu  ¥M«adiiaoiiecbe»  Hit 
a  nsler  I  need 

Andrea  (almost  in  a  whisper).    A  sister! 

Allmers.  a  sister's  love.  Something  pure!  Some- 
thing holy.     I  feel  I  shall  grow  wicked  here. 

Andrea.    Alfred!    Alfred! 

Allmers.  Since  you  were  a  little  child  we  have  kept 
together.  We  two  alone.  In  those  days  you  needed  me. 
And  I  did  what  I  could  for  you. 

Andrea.    All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  you. 

ALLBfERS.  Not  so  much  to  me.  But  to  our  beautifal, 
holy  companionship. 

Andrea.  Every  fibre  of  my  mind  has  received  its 
stamp  from  you.     By  you.     Through  you. 

Allmers.  No,  no.  This  has  come  about  through  the 
calm,  inscrutable  mysteiy. 
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Andrea.     What»  Alfred? 

Allmkhs*     The  mystery  of  the  love  of  brotlier  and 
sister.     The  inexplicable  attracLiuii  of  sister  to  brother 
and  brother  to  sister. 
.     Andrea.     Have  you  felt  ihatf^ 

Alij^iers.     And  you  too.     You  too»  Andrea.     I  am 
certain  of  that, 
I      Andreia,     And  now  ?     What  do  you  wish  now  ? 

Allmeiis.     I  wish  that  you  and  I  sliouhi  return  to 
each  other. 
I      Andrea  {trcmbUng),     You  and  I! 

Allmer8.     In  the  past  you  needed  me.     Now  I  need 
you.     Do  not  let  any  one  come  l*etween  us,     Frumiiie 
fine  to  continue  being  a  sister  to  me. 
Andrea.     I  cannot,  Alfred. 
Allaiees.     You  cannot! 

Andrea.     No,  not  now.     Not  as  you  now  are,    I  can 
no  longer  be  like  a  sister  to  you. 
Allmers.     And  why  can  you  not? 
Because  I  am  not. 
What  does  ihat  mean ! 
That  I  have  nu  right  tt*  hear  the  name  of 


Andrea. 
Allmers. 
Andrea. 
Allmers. 
I      Allmerh. 
Andrea. 
know  it  too. 
I     Allmers. 

plain 1 

Andrea.     Not  a  w^ord  more!     That  is  how  it  is. 
I      All&iers    (ifadl^).     Oh,   how   unspeakably   ]>oor   this 
makes  me. 
Andrea.     You  niight  be  so  rich — so  rich,  Alfred, 
Allmerh.     I!     I  rich! 


Andrea! 

I  have  known  it  a  long  time.     \ow  you 
And  now  we  must  part. 
No    right    to   hear — !     Tell   me — !     Ex- 
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Akdbxa.  Yes,  dear.  For  71m  ham  Rtte»  mod  jm 
have  the  txeasuies  of  both  smow  and  kM.  (Sk^  gom 
up  ike  wooA-paih  io  Ike  right.) 

AiaLMSBa  (io  kimsdfy.  No  abler*  then.— And  Bitte 
Eyolf  is  at  the  macy  dF  the  currents  of  die  fioid. 

(He  goes  dowtig  up  ilhs  fitfk) 


THIRD  ACT 


An  devqium  in  AuiOBBa's  garden.    Ai  Uie  (adk» «  sfciir 
0l^,  tc^  a  mtluijr  olon^  1^  ^A^.    ilfieaslmmisi 
over  ike  ford.    A  fag  ai  ka^'waet,  bg  ike 
A  taJUe,  benek  and  gardm  dudre  on  Aa 
On  the  righi,  a  eummer'houee^    Itie  a  lata . 
evening. 

(Btos  Acta  hitiMmnBieeiUingont^hend^onikahfi^ani 
appears  io  be  waiUngfor  some  one*  Her  hands  in 
ker  tap.  Jjfler  a  wkUe  Engineer  Bobqbbm  osam 
up  ike  slope  ai  ike  back.) 

BoRGHEiM.     So  I  have  found  you  at  last! 
AsTA.     I  have  been  sitting  here  waiting — 
BoRGHEiM.     Not  for  me,  have  you  ? 
AsTA.    Yes.    I  have  been  waiting  for  you. 
Bqrgheim  {coming  nearer).    I  may  come,  then? 
AsTA.     Yes,  if  you  like. 
BoRGHEiM.     And  talk  to  you — once  more  ? 
AsTA.    Yes.     Or  first — let  me  say  something  to  you. 
BoRGHEiM  {standing  before  her).     Well? 
AsTA.     Are  you  going  this  eveinng  ? 
Bqrgheim.     I  am  going  to-night     By  the  steamer.    I 
must 
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AsTA.  Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  yoii  must  But  you 
must  undcrsland  me,  Borgheiui, 

BoEGHEiM-     That  is  what  I  want  so  nnwh  to  do* 

AsTA,  Oil,  if  one  could  divide  one's  self!  Be  in  two 
places  at  the  .same  time. 

Bf ) u cs H Elii  ( wiik  a  sitbd ued  o idbu rst) .  I f  y o u  eo u I d ^^ 
what  would  you  do  ? 

A.STA-     I  should  go  with  yoy • 

BoitGHElxM.     You  woiikl 1 

AsTA-     With  you.     By  the  steamer  to-nip;ht. 

BonGHEiM«     You  woukl  do  tljal!     Then  after  all ^! 

Af^TA.  But  I  cannvl  divide  oxyself !  I  carniot  let  my 
!>rotlier  go. 

BoRGiiEiAL  No,  you  have  already  told  me  Ihal  twice, 
Asta. 

Abta.  And  leaj^l  of  all  now,  when  lie  has  lost  lit- 
tle Eyolf,  For  think  of  what  he  has  been  to  me  all  my 
life 

BoRGHElM.  Yes,  of  course  I  understand  that*  Asta, 
You  consider  it  your  duty 

Asta.  Oh  no,  it  is  Dot  for  that.  Not  because  it  is 
my  duty 

BoRGiiEnr.     But ? 

Asta.  But  because  I  love  him>  as — well,  as  I  believe 
only  a  sister  can  love  a  brolher 

BoRGHELVi.  And  you  think  that  is  the  deepest  kind  of 
love  ? 

Asta.  Yes,  T  am  almost  sure  it  is.  Bee  ause  it  is  the 
purest — the  most  sacred, 

BoHGHEiAi.  Huh  what  have  you  to  say  about  m 
mother's  h)ve  for  her  cliild  ? 

Asta.     I  have  never  known  nuieh  of  that. 

BoHGfiEiAf.     Wluit  of  a  falher\s  then  ? 

Asta.     That  I  know  nothing  about.     Do  you? 


BoRGHErM.    Yes,  both  a  molher's  and  a  falherV     And 
I  believe  that  h  what  has  made  me  so  lighl-hearted  aDd 

happy «     But  tlien ? 

fcAsTA.    Then ? 

^  Thm  I  Btnrt  luiGe  mj 

BoBGHsni.    WottMyoa*  if  yoaeoiildf 

Abta.    Tes,  tluit  I  would. 

BoBGHBOf.    But  joa  ctniiot. 

AflTA.    WooUyoalMMiilnitoliamoiil^f  U 
Boq^Mim? 

BoBamBt\    No^yoa  suwt  be  vtteily 
mine. 


TbMiI 
(AxjsBD  AuMtam  wmm  Mpfpom  Mmpu) 

Artatiwn  (itopf  Ml  ioolif  al  Am)^    Ahe^  ne 
bQdi  lieie»  }kNi  twol 

BoBOBKiif.    Yoo  loMnr  fhek  1  am  going  to  start  to- 
mglit 

AuMBBB.    Wdl,  whalllie&f   Aie  yon  geing  nloaef 

BoRGHEiM.     Yes,  I  am.    And  I  shall  have  to  remain 
alone,  too — thereafter. 

Allmers.    Alone.    There   is   something   terrible   in 
being  alone. 

AsTA.     Oh,  but,  Alfred,  you  are  not! 

Allmers.    Am  I  not!    I,  who  no  longer  have  a  child. 
— Nor  a  sister  either. 

AsTA  (anxiously),    Alfred,  Alfred,  you  must  not 

BoRGHEiM.     How  can  you  say  so?    Have  you  not 
heard — ^your  sister  is  not  going  away  with  me. 

Allmer?      It  is  all  the  same.     Oh,  Asta,  I  have  you 
no  longer.     Not  as  I  had  before. 

BoRGHEiM    (looking  at  them  in  asUnUshmeni).    But 
I  don't  understand 
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AsTA.  Yes,  you  have  Alfred.  Believe  me — ^I  shall 
always  be  Ibe  same  to  you  as  I  liave  been, 

Allmers.     But  I  shall  not! 

AsTA  (shrinking  back).     Ah-— ^1 

Allaiees,  Never  bind  yourself,  Borghelm!  There 
may  come  a  lime  when  you  will  regret  it.  Biit  then  it 
will  be  too  late. 

BoHGHEiM.  Never  in  this  world  could  I  regret  any- 
thing here. 

ALI4.MERS,  Oh,  it  is  incredible  what  changes  a  human 
being  can  undergo* 

AsTA,  Could  not  two  people  change  logelher?  Then 
they  would  none  the  less  be  one. 

Allmers,  Never  rely  upon  that,  Asta.  That  would 
be  lifelong  happiness, 

(Mrs,  Rita  Allmers  eomcs  up  the  hill.) 

Rita,     Oh,  are  you  up  here  too.  Alfred  ? 

(She  u  going  again,) 

Allmers.     No,  stay,  Rita.     Wliat  did  you  want? 

Rita.  Only  to  walk  and  walk.  I  have  no  rest  any- 
where. 

Allmees.     Nor  I  either. 

Rita.     And  then,  we  cannot  even  walk  together. 

Abta.     Oh,  but  cannot  you  ?     Try  to. 

Rita.  Tliat  seems  to  be  so  utterly  impossible  now* 
We  must  each  take  our  own  way  in  future. 

Aloierb.     I  cannot  bear  the  loneliness- 

Rita,  I  see  that.  I  know  it.  Feel  it.  Asta,  you 
must  never  leave  him. 

Asta.    I! 

BoHGHEiM.     Never! 

Rita.     No,  he  must  have  some  one  to  lean  upon. 

AtiTA,     Oh,  but  you,  Rita! 

Rita.     Not  now.     Something  stands  between  us* 
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AiiUlsBS.    It  must  be  got  rid  of — if  we  are  to  live. 

Rita.  It  will  never  be  got  rid  of.  You  thrive  in  the 
shade.    And  I  must  have  sunshme.    Stay  with  us,  Asia. 

AiiLiiSBS.    Do  70U  wish  it! 

Rita.  Yes,  eveiything  for  your  sake.  Stay  withhim. 
And  if  I  ain  a  hindrance,  I  wQl  give  way. . 

AwjifTftRS.    You  shall  never  give  way. 

Rita.  I  have  given  way  <moe  before.  Made  way  for 
my  own  chUd.    Must  not  that  be  right? 

A11LMSB8.    Oh,  but— Ritat 

Rita.  You  shall  be  our  child,  Asta.  We  will  take 
you  in  the  place  of  Eyolf  •  Fm  we  must  have  a  child  to 
draw  us  together. 

A^tA  (loMng  ai  him).    What  <fe  you  say,  Alfred? 

Allmsbs  (daubtfuUff).    I ? 

Rita.  You  must  I  You  must  1  What  yon  need  is  a 
tranquil,  warm,  passionless  feeling.    A  child  or  a  i 

Aluibsbs  (wUh  a  glance  at  Asta).    Ah,  a 

Asta.    Do  you  wkh  me  to  lemain  here,  Alfredf 

AiiUtfERs.    No,  you  must  go. 

Rita.     You  cannot! 

Asta.     I  will  and  must  go  away.     This  very  evening. 

Rita.     Where  are  you  going  ? 

Asta.     At  first  only  in  to  town.     But  afterwards 

BoRGHEiM.     Afterwards ? 

Asta.  Far,  far  from  here.  {Looks  at  Borgheim  and 
gives  him  her  hand.)     I  am  going  with  you. 

Borgheim  (in  radiant  joy).     Will  you,  after  all! 

Asta.  To-morrow  you  shall  hear  everything.  And 
then  you  must  make  your  choice. 

Borgheim.  Oh,  I  care  for  nothing  else  if  I  have  you, 
Asta! 

Rita.    Ah!    That  is  how  it  is ! 
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AsTA,  GDtxl-lm%  Hi  la.  {Throwing  her  arms  round 
her  nerfc.)  And  I  hunks  for  all  your  goodness.  (Offering 
her  hand.)     (iood-byt%  Alfred. 

Allmkrs  {openfi  hit  arms  to  her),     Asia 

AsTA  {shrinking  back  timidly).  Good-bye — ^good-bye! 
(To  BoRGHEiM.)     Come,  come.     We  must  hurry, 

(BoRGHEiM  silently  pressea  Allmer8*s  and  Rita's 
hand.s\  and  folloim  Asta  down  from  the  hill,) 

Ali*mer8  {danding  at  the  ratling  and  looking  over  the 
fiord).  There  comes  the  steamer.  Soon  they  will  be 
gone. 

Rita.    And  we  two  alone. 

Allmerb.     It  must  l>e  so. 

Rita.     Can  we  bear  it? 

Allaiers.     We  must. 

Rita-     Yes,  for  Asia's  sake. 

Allmers  {looking  at  her) 
you  mean? 

Rita.     She  could  not  stay  here.     Slie,  loo 
be  everything  to  you.     As  I  did. 

Allmer!^.  For  her  own  sake  there  was  no  need  for  her 
to  go.     But^ — 

Rita,     But- ? 

Allmers,     For  mine. 

Rita.  Alfred!  You  could  think — desire — something 
criminall     Never! 

Allmers  {shaking  his  head).  Oh  no,  nothing  crlmi* 
nal.     But  there  is  a  secret  in  the  family ^ 

Rita.     In  your  family  ? 

ALLiMERS,     Yes,     Asia  and  I  are  free  in  every  way, 

Rita.     And  you  have  conct%ak >d  this  from  mcl 

Allmerh.     I  only  learnt  it  to-day. 

Rita.     From  her? 

AlLuMers.     Yes, 


For  Asia's— .5     What  do 
wished  to 
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BiTA«     And  then  she  goes  away, 

All3^iehb<     Yes»  then  site  goes  away. 

Rita,     And  you  did  not  ask  her  to  remain- ? 

Allmbeb.  It  was  better  for  us  all  that  Asia  should 
go. 

Rita,  How  could  you  do  it,  Alfred  ?  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  do  such  a  thing.  Oh,  hut  it  is,  as  I  was 
saying — the  fishes'  blood- — .  No,  no^I  don't  mean  iL 
It  is  what  is  great  and  pure  in  you  that  has  gained  the 
victorj^! 

ALiiMERs.     Oh,  it  is  a  long  way  yet  to  the  vii*tory. 

Rita,     Then  let  us  help  each  other 

Allmkrs.     To  find  happiness  again  ? 

Rita,  Not  llie  happiness  we  have  lost.  We  shall 
never  find  that  again.     But — — 

ALOf  EES.      But P 

Rita.  Oh,  I  don*t  know,  Alfred*  But  there  must 
be  something  to  put  in  its  place. 

'Allmees*     Something  that  would  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  happiness,  do  you  mean  ? 

Rita.  Nothing  that  would  equal  happiness.  But 
something  that  might  make  life  livable. 

Allmers.  Then  you  will  live  your  life  by  main  force  ? 
At  any  price? 

Rita.  Yes,  Alfred — ^I  will.  In  spite  of  all!  In  spite 
of  all. 

Allmers  (after  a  short  silence).  Rita — ^I  wrote  a  few 
little  verses  this  afternoon. 

Rita.     Could  you  do  that? 

Allmers.  Yes,  to-^ay  I  could.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  them  ? 

Rita.  Yes,  I  should  like  to.  Is  it  something  about 
me? 
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ALLAfERs.     About  you  as  well.     (Seats  hirfhw!/ on  the 

ch,)    Come  and  .^it  down,  and  I  will  read  them  to  you. 

(She  seah  herself  on  a  chair  hij  the  table ^  opposite  to 

him*     He  takes  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  breast 

pocket.) 
Allmers  (reads). 

They  dwells  these  two,  in  so  cosy  a  house 

lo  autumn  and  winter  weather* 

Then  came  the  fire — and  the  house  was  gone. 

They  must  search  the  ashes  together. 

For  down  in  the  ashes  a  jewel  lies  hid, 
Whose  l)nglitness  the  flames  could  not  smother, 
And  search  they  l*ut  faithfully,  he  and  she, 
'Twill  be  found  by  one  or  the  other. 

But  e'en  though  they  find  it,  the  gem  they  lost. 
The  enduring  jewel  they  cherished — 
She  ne'er  will  recover  her  vanished  peace — 
Nor  he  the  joy  that  has  perished. 
{He  hok,'i  quest  ion  ingly  at  Rita,)     Did  you  understand 
that,  Rita? 

Rita  (nses).    Yes.     And  I  understood,  too,  that  you 
did  not  write  those  verses  about  me. 
Al!j^ier8.     About  whom  else — — ? 
Rita.     You  wrote  them  about  yourse^lf  and  Asta. 

Allmers,     About  little  Eyolf  in  the  first  place- 

Rita.  Oh,  not  at  all  about  the  little  Eyolf  who  lies 
out  there,  deep,  deep  down. 

AlLLmkrs.     Rita,  Rita,  how  can  you 

Rita,  You  wrote  them  about  the  other  one.  About 
her  whom  you  used  to  call  little  Eyolf  when  she  was  a 
diild. 
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AuMBBB.  Both  for  the  big  one  and  the  Hide  ime. 
And  for  you  too,  Rita.  I  had  to  g^ire  «cpressioii  to 
something  that  I  can  no  longer  bear  in  silenoe. 

Rita.    Wookl  it  help  70a  if  yon  were  free  of  me? 

AujfBBS.     No. 

Rita.  And  we  cannot  live  together  as  man  and  wife 
mther. 

Allmbbs*    No.  f 

Rita.  For  litde  Eyolf  might  see  it,  perhaps.  Wbo 
knows?  And'.he  must  not  see  us  living  in  happiness 
mthout  him. 

Allmbrs.  Nor  could  we  do  so,  Rita.  Even  if  we 
widbed. 

Rita.  No,  we  could  not  (Siap$.)  But  if  we  ooaM 
caU  him  to  life  again,  Afred! 

AiiUflERB.    ^yhat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Rita.    If  we  could  make  him  live  within  us,  I  mean. 

Ai>LMBBS.  Oh,  he  does  live  within  us.  In  aonow 
and  heartache — and  in  remorse  too. 

Rita.  Oh,  sorrow  and  heartache  and  remorse — that 
is  not  life  at  all.  They  are  not  for  Eyolfs  childish  soul. 
We  must  think  of  something  that  may  fill  him  with  quiet 

joy- 

Allmers  (shaking  his  head  with  a  sad  smile).  As  if 
he  could  see  what  we  are  about  here! 

Rita.  Perhaps  he  can  see,  though — in  his  own  way. 
We  must  live  and  act  as  though  he  were  behind  us. 
Looking  at  us.  Seeing  everything  and  understanding 
everything.     All  our  actions  and  all  our  thoughts. 

Allmers  {wringing  his  hands).  Oh,  if  he  could  ha^e 
lived  with  us.  Lived  his  own  life.  Now  it  Is  as  though 
he  had  never  existed.  What  was  he  doing  here  in  Uie 
world,  if  he  was  not  to 

Rita.     He  did  not  live  in  vain,  nevertheless. 
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Allmers.  Oh,  phrases,  Rita.  (Pointinfj  dtmm  iwer 
the  raiflng,)  But  listen  to  tliem  down  Itelow,  All  the 
shrieking,  yelling  chihiren.  All  those  who  Jet  him  go 
to  destruction.     And  who  did  not  help  him. 

Rita.  They  will  all  go  to  destruction  too,  Alfred, 
Go  to  destruction  in  their  unhappy  homes, 

Alliviers,     Yes,  I  daresay  you  are  right. 

Rita.  And  we  stand  up  here  on  our  height  and  look 
oo.     And  do  not  help  them* 

Allmerb.     We ? 

Rita.  We  could  help  them,  if  we  wished.  But  we 
do  not. 

Allmebh  {looking  before  Mm).  That  w^ould  be  little 
Eyolf's  revenge.     To  repay  death  with  life* 

Rita*     Then  he  would  not  have  lived  in  vftin. 

Allaiers.     Nor  died  in  vain  either, 

Rita.  If  you  will — we  will  do  it,  Alfred,  Stand  by 
one  another  like  two  faithful  friends. 

Aloiers,  Little  Eyolf  shall  continue  to  live  through 
us. 

(He  goes  to  ih/*  Jlagitfaff  and  hoists  ihvfiag  to  the  top.) 

Rita*  No  more  sign  of  death.  That  is  a  relief,  M- 
fred-     Oh»  what  a  relief! 

AllmeRvS*     Thanks  for  rousing  me  to  this* 

Rita.     Thank  little  Eyolf* 

Allmers.     Yes,  him  first. — ^Iii  deeds. 

Rita.  If  oidy  one  does  not  demand  happiness—at 
any  price^ — I  do  not  see  why  one  should  not  be  able  to 
live  one*s  life. 

Allmers.  Eyolf's  memory  w^Ill  teach  us  how  to  live 
our  lives. 

Rita.  Yes,  yes,  Alfred.  And  he  himself  will  live  id 
them. 
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Rita.  Yes,  he  is  living  with  us*  We  will  never  mor^ 
look  for  him  down  in  the  deep,  dark,  turbid  current ♦ 

ALL&fERs.  He  h  not  down  there.  He  is  up  here  on 
earth  with  us^  unseen.  Taking  pari  in  our  daily  life* 
Helping  us  to  protect  our  uncertain^  ehaogeable  human 
destinies. 

Rita.  And  if  now  and  then  a  mysterious  Sabbath 
peace  descends  on  our  souls^ — —? 

Allmers.     What  then,  Rita? 

Rita.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  a  visit  from  some 
one  who  is  gone? 

Allmers.  Who  knows  ?  We  w^ill  look  for  those  who 
are  gone.     Perhaps  we  shall  catch  sight  of  them* 

Rita.  I.ittle  Eyolf,  And  big  Eyolf.  Where  skull 
we  look  for  them,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers-    Upwards. 

Rita  (nodji  in  approval).     Yes,  yes»  upwards! 

Aluhers.  Up  ward  s^^to  wards  the  stars.  .  And  to* 
wards  the  great  silence. 

Rita  {giving  him  her  hand).     Thanks! 
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FROM  THE  FIRST  ACT 

Mrb.  Bo  r  km  an.  He  thinks^  what  is  iUe  truth,  that 
you  are  aslianied  of  us — that  you  despise  us.  Aud  da 
you  pretend  that  you  dou't?  Were  you  not  once  plan- 
ning to  adopt  him?  To  make  him  change  his  name? 
Call  himself  Rentheim.     Erhard  Rentheim. 

Miss  Rentheim,  That  was  at  the  height  of  the  scan- 
dal— when  the  ca^e  was  before  the  courts. 

Mrs.  Borkman.  Yes,  then  you  wished  me  to  lose 
my  boy  too.  As  I  lost  everything — everything  else.  I 
was  only  to  be  left  with  the  dishonoured  name.  I  alone. 
It  was  good  enough  for  me  to  be  called  Borkman. 

Miss  Rentheim.     I  have  no  such  designs  now. 

Mrs.  Borkman.  And  it  would  not  matter  if  you  had. 
For  in  that  case  what  would  become  of  his  mission  ?  No, 
thank  you.  Erhard  no  longer  needs  you.  And  there- 
fore he  is  as  good  as  dead  to  you — -and  you  to  him. 

Miss  Rentheim  {mUh  an  otdburH) ,  Can  you  say  that, 
Gunhild! 

Mrs.  Borkman*  He  has  promised  me  that.  He  has 
sworn  it  to  me.     Now  you  know  it. 

Miss  Rentheim  (Jirmlt/,  with  remlution).  Wc  shall 
see.     For  now  I  shall  remain  out  here. 


SECOND  ACT 


r4«  great  gallery  on  the  Jirst  Jloor  of  the  Borkman  hottse. 

The  walh  are  covered  with  faded  tapestries^  re  pre- 

0enling  hunting-scene.v^   god^,  shepherds  and  «hep- 

herdesaett^  all  in  faded  rolours^     Afolding^door  to  tlie 
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lefi^  and  furtlier  forward  a  piano.  In  the  kp-hand 
corner,  at  the  back,  a  door,  cid  in  the  iapestri^^  and 
covered  with  tapestry^  unthout  atiy  frame,  AgainM 
the  middle  of  the  tight  tvalU  o  denk^  with  books  and 
papers.  Further  forward  on  the  sums  side,  a  sofa 
vrith  a  table  and  chairs  iv  frorU  of  it,  lite  furtiUure 
is  all  of  a  stiff  Empire  style,  A  lighted  chandelier 
Jiangs  from  the  eeiling. 

(Jeics  Bobkman  stands  by  tlie  piano^  wiih  a  mtisie-stand 
in  front  of  him,  playing  tlie  violin,  Frida  Foldau 
sits  at  th^  instrume^U^  accompanying  him.) 

(BoRicMAK  is  a  sletider  man  of  middle  height^  well  mt  in, 
the  sixties^    His  appearance  is  disHftguisIied^  his 

•  profile  finely  cut;  he  has  whiie  hmr  and  is  clean* 
shaven.  He  is  in  evening  dress^  with  a  black  co(d 
and  a  white  necktie.    Frida  FouDAhis  a  yiVi  ofset^ 

•  entren,  pretty,  pale^  wllh  a  somewhat  weary  and  orcT' 
siraiued  cxpressiQn,  She  is  cheaply  dressed  in  donfe 
chthes^ 

{They  ar&  playing  the  last  bars  of  a  pieee  {^  Beetko-^ 
ven.) 
BoRKMAN  (lowers  the  violin  and  remains  standing  at 
the  music-stand.)     It  went  passably  well  this  evening. 
You  are  getting  on.  Miss  Foldal. 

Frida.  Oh,  I  have  had  so  little  practice  as  yet,  un- 
fortunately.    I  am  so  badly  wanting  in  proficiency. 

BoRKMAN.  You  have  the  fire  of  music  in  you.  And 
to  have  fire  in  one's  soul — that  is  the  decisive  thing. 
The  decisive  thing  in  every  relation  of  life.  (Turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  music  book.)     Let  me  see — .     What 

shall  we  tiJce  next 

Frida  (looks  at  her  watch),    I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 

Borkman — but  I  am  afraid  I  must  go. 

BoRKMAN.     Are  you  going  already  ? 
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Frida  (rues),  I  really  must,  I  have  an  engagement 
this  evening. 

BoRKALiN.     Are  you  to  play  for  dancing  ? 
Frida,     Yes,  there  is  to  be  a  dance  after  supper. 

BoRKMAN  {phtcea  his  rioHn  and  boiv  on  the  piano). 
Do  you  like  playing  dance  music— in  private  circles,  I 
mean  P 


FROM  THE  TmRD  ACT 

BoRKMAN.  But  it  does  not  know  why  I  did  it;  why  I 
had  to  do  it.     And  thai  is  what  I  %vant  to  explain. 

Mrs.  BoRKfiiAN.     lleasons  acquit  no  one, 

BoRKi>LAN.     They  may  acquit  one  in  one's  own  eyes. 

Mrs,  Borkman.  Oh,  let  all  that  alone.  I  have 
thought  over  that  business  enough  and  to  spare^ 

Borkmaw  I  too.  During  those  six  years  in  my  cell 
I  had  lime  to  think  it  over.  And  durini^  the  eight  years 
up  there  in  the  gallery  I  have  had  still  more  ample  time. 
I  have  gone  over  the  whole  case  again — Ijy  myself.  I 
have  turned  every  one  of  my  actions  upside  down  and 
inside  out.  Backwards  and  ftirwards.  And  the  final 
judgment  I  have  come  to  is  this:  tlie  one  person  I  have 
sinned  against  Is — ^myself. 

Mrs.  Bqrkman.  And  what  about  me?  What  about 
your  son  ? 

Borkman,  You  and  he  are  included  in  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  myself. 

Mrs.  BoiiKMAN.  And  what  about  the  lunidreds  of 
others,  then — the  people  they  say  you  have  ruiTied  ? 

Borkman.  I  had  power  in  my  hands.  And  these 
others  did  not  concern  me. 

Mrs.  Borkman.  No»  no,  there  may  be  something  in 
that. 
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BoBXMAN.    If  tibe  otheis  had  had  fhe  power,  do  joa 
think  they  would  not  have  acted  exactly  as  I  did? 
Mas.  BoBxiCAN.    Th^y  would  not— most  of  than. 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  ACT 

EU|A.  RANTHSOf.    A  long  de^,  I  thfaik! 

Mas.  BoBXiCAN.    EUal    (To  Ths  BCaio.)     Go  for 
hdp.    Men  and  hones. 

(Thb  Maid  goes  outio  Ute  rigid.) 

MBBnBoBMMJM  Q^ehmdVie  bench).    The  night  air  has 
killed  him. 

EuiA  RKMTHKiif.    So  il  appears.    WH  you  not  look 
athim? 

Mas.  BoBXicAN.    No,  no,  no.    He  could  not  stand 
the  fresh  air. 

Ella  RssvTHEEit  (node  douAg). .  It  must  be  so.    The 
cold  has  killed  him. 

Mrs.  Bobxmak.    Oh,  Ella,  the  cold  had  killed  him 
long  ago. 

Ella  Rentheim.    Us  too. 

Mrs.  Borkman.    You  are  right. 

Ella   Rentheim.     We   are   three   dead  beings — we 
three  here. 

Mrs.  Borkman.    We  are.    And  now  I  think  we  two 
may  hold  out  our  hands  to  each  other,  Ella. 

Ella  Rentheim  {quietly).     Over  the  third.     Yes. 
(Mrs.  Borkman  behind  the  benchy  and  Ella  Ren- 
theim tn/ron^  ofiij  take  each  other* s  hand.) 
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NOTES  AND  DRAFT 

The  first  act  passes  in  the  summer.  Fashionable  bath- 
ing establishment  on  the  sea  coast. 

Second  act  up  at  a  health  resort»  iiigh  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Third  act  among  glaciers  and  precipices  on  the  western 
slope. 

He  IS  a  sculptor.  Elderly,  Famous.  Newly  mar- 
ried. Returning  from  honeymoon.  He  has  taken  her 
"up  into  a  high  mountain  and  shown  her  all  the  glory 
of  the  world."  And  so  he  won  her.  She  is  young,  bright 
and  joyous.  They  are  both  radiantly  happy.  Now  he 
will  begin  to  enjoy  life* 

Then  it  is  that  he  meets  "his  first  love**  at  the  bath- 
ing establishment.  The  one  he  has  forgotten.  She  who 
has  never  forgotten,  (lad  in  wliite.  Accompanied  by 
her  nurse.  She  w^as  of  rich  family.  Left  her  home  and 
went  away  witli  him,  the  young,  poor,  unknown  future 
artist.  Became  his  model.  Then  she  broke  with  him 
and  left  him.  Has  since  been  married  to  another  and 
divorced.  Then  married  again.  He  committed  suicide* 
All  this  happened  abroad. 

CHARACTERS 


The  Doctor  at  the  Baths,  an  intelligent  man,  still  young. 

The  Inspector  at  the  Baths.  Fussy,  (loes  about 
among  the  visitors,  spreading  gossip. 

The  Gossiping  Lady  from  the  capital.  Has  the  reputa- 
tion among  the  visitors  of  being  extremely  amusing. 
Maliciouii  from  thoughtlessness. 
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Many  VisiTORa  at  the  Baths,  with  their  Childeeh. 

A  Waiter  at  the  Bath  Hotel. 

Waitresses. 

The  Sportsman  from  the  mouniatns. 

Stubow.     Rambow* 

Professor  Erik  Stubow,  famou^s  k<  ulpLon 

SCENARIO 

Stubow  and  Mata. 

The  former  and  the  Inspector* 

The  former  and  the  strange  l&dy  in  whit<*  with  hei 
nurse.     They  go  into  the  pavitl<Hi. 

The  former t  the  lady  from  the  capital  and  other  ladii^f. 
The  ladies  go  off  after  a  short  scene. 

The  mountain  sportsman  arrives  with  his  servant  and 
dogs  from  the  steamer*  Servant  and  dogs  out  to  the 
right. 

Stubow,  IMata,  the  Sportsman  and  the  Inspector, 

The  Sportsman  and  Maia  out  to  the  right. 

The  strange  lady  in  from  the  left. 

The  Inspector  goes  into  the  hotel. 

The  lady  and  Stubow  alone.     Dialogue. 

Maia  comes  back.     The  lady  off. 

Stubow  and  Maia  decide  to  go  to  the  mountain  health 
resort. 

In  this  country  only  the  mountains  give  an  echo,  not 
the  men  and  women. 


He  was  a  diplomatist,  a  distinguished  Russian  [Bul- 
garian] diplomatist.  Him  I  managed  to  drive  out  of  his 
mind,  mad,  incurably  mad.  It  was  great  sport  while  it 
was  in  the  doing.  I  could  have  laughed  witliin  me.  If 
I  had  anything  within  me. 
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that  was  Herr  von  Satow. 

No,  my  second  husband  was  called  Satow,  He  was 
a  Russian. 

And  where  is  he 

I  have  killed  him. 

Killed! 

Killed  him  with  a  fine  sharp  dagger  which  I  had  with 
me  in  bed 

[Don't  believe  you 

Indeed  >'0!i  may  believe  it] 

Have  you  never  had  children. 

Yes,  many  children 

And  where  are  they  now 

I  killed  them.  ^ 

Now  you  are  telling  lies,  Irene,     [All  this.] 

Killed  them  [murdered  them  pitilessly]  a-s  soon  as  they 
came  into  the  world.  [Long,  long  before.]  One  after 
the  other. 

Religious  brooding? 
Not  I  have  never 


Some  of  the  strings  of  your  nature  have  broken. 
Does  not  thai  always  happen  wlien  a  human  being 
dies? 


First  became  famous  through  Irene— Now  lie  will  live 
and  enjoy  his  youth  over  again  with  another.  Then  he 
alters  the  statue  into  a  group.  Irene  becomes  a  second- 
ary figure  in  the  work  that  made  him  famous 

First  a  single  statue;  then  a  group.     Then  she  left  him. 

Our  life  was  not  that  of  two  human  beingsi 

What  was  it  then 

Only  that  of  artist  and  inodeL 
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'  tedACT. 

Chfldren  playiiig  on  the  iq^biid* 

P/of enor  Rabek  is  aitliiig  <m  fhe  bmch  and 
at  tlidr  play. 
^  ;M[aia  comes  to  look  fw  )iim«    Scene  between  them. 

Iiene  with  a  band  of  chikben  advances  orer  die  iq^ 
land. 

Hie  bear  hunter  comes  and  fetches  Maia.. 

Irene  and  Rubdc    Ghreat  scene. 

Something  is  lodced  up  in  me 

You  todc  the  key  with  yon. 

When  we  dead  awaloen— — 

What  do  we  see  thm? 

We  see  that  we  have,  never  lived. 


U.    Come  down  again  as  fest  as  yoa 

The  mist  is  upon  us 

We  will  go  up  above  the  mists. 

But  you  must  pass  through  them  first 

Oh,  how  I  shall  rejoice  and  sing,  if  I  get  down  with  a 
whole  skin . 

The  hut  by  the  Lake  of  Taunitz.    There  it  lies 

Great,  white  swans  are  dipping  their  necks  in  the 
water. 
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A  PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS 
BY 
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FROM  THE   THIRD   ACT 

Mai  A  (iniermpting) ,     Was  it  not  a  strange  chance  that 
we  four  should  meet  here  on  the  wild  mountain  side  ? 

Professor  Rubee.     You  with  an  eagle-shooter,  and  I 
ivith — (/o  Irene) ^ — well,  what  do  I  come  with? 

Irene.     With  a  shot  eagle* 

Maia.     Shot? 

Irexe.     Shot  in  the  wing,  Mrs.  Rubek. 

Maia,     Rubek — there  seems  to  be  something  good  and 
reconciling  in  our  meeting  liere  for  the  last  time. 

Professor  Ruber.     Never  to  see  each  other  again. 
If  you  wish  the  same  as  I  do. 

Mai  A.     W^th  all  my  heart  I  do. 

Ulfheim.     Then   all   is  well.     I   would   rather  have 
carried  her  off — by  force — violently — ^^but  let  that  be-^— 

Mala.     Then  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you,  Rubek. 

Professor  Rubek.    I  have  done  you  a  great  wrong. 
I,  too»  have  taken  you  by  force 

Mai  A.     Yes,  when  you  bought  me 

Professor  Rubek  (wW.v).     — bought  you,  in  spite  of 
all  the  ferment  of  open-air  life  in  you. 
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Mata,  And  if  you  now  set  me  free  so  easilv  [and 
cheerfully],  it  is  because  you  want  to  be  free  yourself. 

Professor  Rubek.  Yes,  I  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer* 

Maia.  If  we  had  not  been  joined  together  in  wedlock, 
as  it  is  called,  you  would  have  borne  it  longer. 

Professor  Ruber.  You  too!  You  tmi,  Mata.  You 
have  spent  days  and  nights  regretting  it, 

Ulfheim*  Don't  think  of  that  now.  Here  we  meet 
and  here  we  part.     Here  we  will  hold  our  feast, 

Maia.  A  feast  here  ?  Where  will  you  get  the  cham- 
pagne  from,  Mr»  Ulfheim  ? 

Ulfheim,     Champagne  ?     MuM  there  be  champagne  f 

Maia.     Nothing  less  will  do! 

Ulfheim,     Then,  upon  my  souK  you  shall  have  it! 
(He  takes  a  kei/ from  hw  pockety  upcnji  tht  door  of 
the  ^f tooting  hut  and  goes  in.) 

Maia  (looking  after  him) .     What  is  lie  doing  now  ? 

Professor  Rubek,  He  is  making  a  <  latter  with 
knives  and  forks.  And  with  glasses.  He  is  preparing 
the  feast  for  us. 

(UiiFHEiM  comes  out,  bringing  a  tray  covered  with  a 
cloth,  with  bottles  of  wine  and  cold  meats,  and  ptds 
it  down  on  the  stone  table.) 

Maia.     But  what  in  the  world ! 

Ulfheim.  You  will  have  to  take  pot  luck,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  This  was  really  intended  only  for  two.  But 
our  guests  are  welcome.  (Ulfheim  opens  a  bottle  ofcham^ 
pagne.)  [{softly.)  Lars  is  a  good  fellow.  He  knows 
me.     Looks  after  everything.] 

Maia  (in  a  half  whisper).     Oh,  you  base  criminal! 

Ulfheim.  No  reproaching  your  comrade.  (Pouring 
out  the  wine.)     Only  intended  for  two,  as  I  said.    We 
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men  must  make  shift  with  beer  glasses,  (Hands  ike 
glomes  rouiut  and  raiM'9  hi^  gla^sj)  Your  health,  ladies 
aod  gentlemen!  {To  AIal^.)  What  shall  the  toast  be. 
Madam  ? 

Mala..     Freedom  shall  he  the  toast! 

(Shi'  emptier  fwr  g!a.w  at  07}e  draught,) 

Professor  Rubek.     Yes,  let  freedom  be  the  toasL 

(He  empties  kif  glass,) 

Irene.  Aod  a  toast  for  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  use  it. 

(She  sips  at  her  glass  and  throws  tfie  rest  on  the 
ground.) 

Ulfheim,  Thanks  for  the  toast,  Madam.  I  take  it 
for  myself.  For  /  have  never  lacked  courage  to  use  my 
freedom!  (He  drinks  and  fi/h  the  glasses  again.)  And 
now  a  toast  to  the  hunt  for  the  new  life!  I  have  a  castle 
to  offer  her  who  follows  me 

Maia.     No  castiei     I  won*t  own  it! 

Ulfheim.  You  may  want  it  in  time.  In  a  year  or 
two  perhaps  all  the  rest  will  be  done  with. 

Mai  A,     Hurrah!     Then  we  shall  be  altogether  free. 

(Empties  her  glass.) 

Ulfheim,     Then  w^e  shall  only  have  this  hut  left. 

Mai  a.  We  can  set  fire  to  that.  Burn  it  down  any  day 
we  like. 

Ulfheim.     But  first  live — live  in  it! 

Maia.     Live  the  new  life,  yes! 

Ulfh.     And  now  we  take  our  leave. 

Prof.  R.     No  doubt  we  shall  meet  down  at  the  hotel. 

Ulf.     Scarcely*     Before  you  come  down*  I  shall  be  . 
gone. 

Prof,  R.     Are  you  going  with  him,  Maia? 

M.     Yes,  I  am  going  witli  him. 


^       FROM  msEirs  mfmxsBOF 

'Fbov.  B.    And  we  axe  gdm  ftsrdifirliwr  Ihe  smmh 
tains. 

Uur.    ShaU  we  not  wanr  Iiun? 

M.  {stmggUngfor  a  mamemt  wiffi,  harm^^  No^  JUl 
him  choose  his  own  wqr« 

.  Uliph.  {ramng  kU  AoQ.    A  {deaaint  trip  amoti^  tiht 
mountains* 

(SUeni  Ieave4aki$ig9  are  esxlumged.    VtanoBM  oni 
Maia  heffin  to  descend  the  precipice  of  tke  iodL) 

XTiiiH.  TalDe  caie.  It  is  a  deadly  dangKona  wagr  Wf 
are  going. 

yL  (Jkikween  jeet  andeameet).  Yon  most  take  die  le* 
spcmsibilitjr  tc^  us  both. 

(They  coniinue  to  tUmb  dovm  and  mre  no  tonfftt 
eeen»y 

Pbof.  B.  [{wih  a  hrmOh  cfrdi^.  Now  I  am  fkeeQ 
So  Kghtiy  and  cheerfolly  oould  she  leav^  me, 

IjUBNiB.    She  is  awal^ned. 

Pbof.  R.    Awakened? 

Ibsne.  From  life's  deep,  heavy  sleep.  Even  as  At 
descends  into  the  ravine,  she  is  being  carried  upwards 
towards  her  bright  native  heights — without  her  knowing 
it. 

Prof.  R.  To  me  she  is  dead.  Then  let  her  live 
[ — or  rest]. 

Irene.  Did  you  not  murder  her  a  little  every  day 
— ^when  you  were  living  together  ? 

Prof.  R.    I? 

Irene.  As  you  murdered  me  a  little  every  day. 
Sucked  her  blood  too — ^to  support  yourself 

Prof.  R.  Never!  Against  you  I  have  sinned.  But 
never  against  her.     Never  against  any  other. 

Irene.  Then  perhaps  that  very  thin^  was  death  to 
her. 
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Phof,  R.  No  one  else  in  the  world  concerns  us*  We 
can  now  be  everything  to  each  other. 

Irene,     Now! 

Prof,  R.  Yes,  now.  Come,  Irene,  hefore  we  go 
home  we  will  dinih  up  on  yonder  peak  and  look  far  out 
over  the  country  and  all  its  glory* 

Irene.  Driving  clouds  are  sweeping  up  the  mountain 
side* 

Prof.  R.     But  the  peak  rises  clear  of  them. 

Irene,     And  you  will  go  up  there  ? 

Prof.  R.  With  you,  I  will  live  the  resurrection  day 
and  reshape  it  in  a  new  image — in  your  image,  Irene* 

Irene.     In  mine—? 

Prof.  R.     In  yours,  as  you  now  are. 

Irene.     And  do  you  know  what  I  am  now? 

Prof.  R.  Be  what  you  please.  For  me,  you  are 
what  I  see  in  you, 

IrtB:NE.  I  have  stood  on  the  turn-tabh^  [in  the  glare 
of  eh^ctric  lamps,  amid  the  hlaring  of  trumpets],  naktKl, 
and  made  a  show  of  myself  to  hundreds  of  men — after 
you. 

Prof,  R,  It  wjus  I  that  drove  you  to  the  turn-tahle — 
hhTKl  as  I  then  was — I,  who  placed  the  deail  clay-image 
above  the  happiness  of  life — of  love — ^not  a  hairsbreadth 
has  this  lowered  you  in  my  eyes. 

Irene.  Nor  in  my  own.  But  the  desire  of  life  is  dead 
in  me.  Now  I  have  arisen,  and  see  that  life  lies  dead. 
All  life  lies  on  its  hier — [The  cloMh  .nink  shivii/  dnum 
Hkt  a  damp  mist,)  See  how  the  shroud  is  closing  in  on 
us!  But  I  will  not  die  again,  Arnold! — Save  me!  Save 
me.  if  you  can  and  will! 

Prof.  R.  Up  above  the  mists  I  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
mountain  peak.     It  stands  there  glitlering  in  the  sunrise 


I  Pit  is  we  must  go^tbrough  the  mi&is 
finto  tihe  liglit  of  morning. 

li£  mi^ts  close  in  thicker  a?id  thicker  aver  the  seem, 
R.  and  Ihemb  step  dawn  inti$  the  veil  of  miri  and 
are  gradually  lost  to  sigfU,) 
(The  head  of  the  Sister  or  Mercy  appears^  searchiny^ 
in  a  rift  in  the  miM^) 

figh  up  above  the  sea  of  misi  ths  Tnouniain  peak 
shines  ••*  if""  '^uartimg  sun,) 
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